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ERRORS IN VOLUME II* 


e 7,Chart 1: For Northern Hemisphere, read Northern Hemisphere 


(ex-Russia). 
Chart too for export, June 1924, should be 996 instead 
of ; 

9, Charts 3 and 4, titles: For Weekly, 1924-25, read Weekly, 1922-23 
to 1924-25. 

44, Chart 17, title: For Weekly, 1924-25, read Weekly, 1923-24 and 
1924-25. 

50, Table I: Production Esthonia and Lithuania, 1919—for 3.07, 
read 3.12. 

54, Table V: Spring wheat harvested 1923—for 21.1, read 20.1. 

55, Table XII: 1909-14 average, wheat—substitute corrected figures 
as shown in WHEAT SrupDIEs, September 1926, II, 351, Table VI. 

62, Table XXII: Grand total, excluding Australia, 1910-14 average— 
for 120.4, read 121.5. 


e 230, Table I: Production Esthonia and Lithuania, 1919—for 3.07, 


read 3.12. . 
231, Table IJ, AA—United States, 1924-25: Feed and waste—/for 65.2, 
read 55.1; Total domestic use—for 637.4, read 627.3. 

Table II, C.—Argentina, 1924-25: Exports—for 32.4, read 31.8; 
Total exports—for 123.6, read 123.1; Consumption, feed 
and waste—for 46.8, read 47.3; Total domestic use—for 
69.9, read 70.4. 

232, Table IIJ, Vancouver, 1922-23; Aug.—for .05, read ... ; Aug.— 
Nov.—for 3.84, read 3.79; Jan.—for 3.22, read 3.23; Dec._Mar.— 
for 9.38, read 9.39; Total—for 16.92, read 16.87. 

233, Table V: Italy, imports, Feb. 1926—for 6.26, read 5.26; Czecho- 
Slovakia, imports, Feb. 1926—/or 1.02, read 1.01. 


*In general, no attempt has been made to revise figures or statements to 
accord with later information, or to correct minor typographical errors. 
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THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION, 1924-25 
A REVIEW OF THE CROP YEAR 
FOREWORD 


The purpose of this review is to sum- 
marize and interpret the more important 
phases of the world wheat situation in the 
crop year 1924-25. Many of these have been 
discussed in our previous surveys of devel- 
opments during the year (WHEAT STUDIES, 
January, April, September, 1925); but with 
information available covering the whole 
crop year, it is possible 


other things, it indicates how far astray even 
the closest observers in the grain trade and 
milling industry can go in interpreting in- 
formation and in forecasting movements, 
stocks, and prices. The developments in 
the past year point emphatically to the im- 
portance of a sounder and more general 
understanding of the wheat situation among 

farmers, grain dealers, 


to present the subject bankers, millers, ba- 
more comprehensively CONTENTS kers, and grain specu- 
and more accurately. ; nae lators. 

At numerous points Conspicuous Features pote hs The first section com- 
comparison must be The Supply Position. . . . 3 prises an informal 
made with the preced- The Marketing of 1924Crops ._ 8 summary of the major 
ing crop year, which InternationalTrade . 13 points which are subse- 
was reviewed in the Consumption in 1924-25 1 quently considered at 
first issue of WHEAT Stocks and Carryovers . 929 greater length. In the 
StTupies, in December TNT te! MATES 3h sections on the supply 
1924. The cursory read- : : ; position, the volume 
er, however, is only too Concluding Observations . 45 and course of interna- 
readily content with a || AppendixTables . 50 || tional trade, the chang- 


two-year comparison. 


ing position of wheat 


A broader perspective 

is essential for a clear understanding of 
any one year. Accordingly, in this review 
frequent use is made of comparisons with 
other earlier years or with pre-war and 
post-war averages. 

Such a review is of more than historical 
interest. It furnishes a basis and a point 
of departure for consideration of develop- 
ments in the crop year 1925-26. It illustrates 
many fundamentals in the current situa- 
tion, and brings out distinctions between 
transient and enduring conditions. Among 


stocks, and the price 
movement, many well-known facts are in- 
corporated for the sake of completeness. 
The discussion of the volume of marketing, 
co-operative marketing, import and export 
restrictions, and consumption, and the con- 
cluding observations, as well as much in the 
other sections, have not been covered in our 
previous surveys or our special studies. The 
Appendix Tables contain a fairly compre- 
hensive set of detailed data which support 
the text statements and serve as a conveni- 
ent collection for reference or further study. 


[1] 


2 THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION, 1924-25 


I. CONSPICUOUS FEATURES OF THE YEAR 


The outstanding feature of the wheat sit- 
uation in the crop year 1924-25 was the re- 
covery of prices from the abnormally low 
level of 1923-24. From the low point of that 
year to the high point of 1924-25, prices 
rose by about a dollar a bushel in prac- 
tically all markets. The level characteristic 
of 1924-25 was at least 50 per cent higher 
than the characteristic level of 1923-24. 
The purchasing power of wheat over com- 
modities in general, which in 1923-24 had 
averaged around 70 per cent of its pre-war 
level, rose in 1924—25, in most countries, to 
about the pre-war average. No increase of 
comparable size has occurred for many 
years, except first, after the outbreak of the 
European war, and again two years later, 
when a bumper world crop in 1915 was fol- 
lowed by a world shortage in 1916, intensi- 
fied by war-time restrictions upon interna- 
tional trade. 

Fluctuations in prices were also a con- 
spicuous feature of the crop year. The shift 
in conditions of supply was so radical that 
no secure basis existed for estimating the 
influence of price upon demand, whether 
for consumption or for import. The uncer- 
tainties of the situation and the upward 
trend of prices furnished an unusual stim- 
ulus to speculation, which was further fa- 
vored by the ease in the money markets in 
North America. But because of the promise 
of an extreme rise, many outsiders were led 
to speculate without adequate information, 
and such unintelligent gambling always 
tends to exaggerate price swings. After the 
severe break in prices, the favorable spring 
prospects for 1925 crops in Europe and in 
Canada probably prevented another large 
advance; but with small stocks of old wheat 
on hand, uncertainties and changes in the 
outlook kept prices unstable. 

Moreover, the supply position of the dif- 
ferent wheats was so unusual that price dif- 
ferences between types and grades were es- 
pecially large. The United States had an ex- 
cellent crop, in the aggregate, but soft winter 
wheats were deficient in supply. Canada 
had a spring-wheat crop 200 million bushels 
smaller than in 1923, and inadequate to sup- 


ply insistent demands for Canadian wheat. 
Durum wheat supplies were especially 
short, and were largely confined to the 
United States. On the other hand, Austra- 
lian wheat was available after January 1925 
in unusually large quantities. 

The pronounced rise in prices was pri- 
marily due to the great reduction in crops 
from 1923 to 1924. In 1923-24 the world 
wheat production was by far the largest 
since the war, and slightly in excess of even 
the bumper crop of 1915, if one excludes 
Soviet Russia. In 1924-25 the world wheat 
crop was roughly 350 to 400 million bush- 
els less—of about the same size as the crops 
of 1921 and 1922, but of lower average 
quality. Among leading producers Austra- 
lia alone had a bumper crop, though the 
United States, India, Argentina, and France 
harvested large crops. Most European coun- 
tries had very disappointing harvests, and 
Russia became an importer instead of an 
exporter of bread grains. World supplies 
of rye were relatively even more seriously 
reduced. The shortage in bread grains was 
intensified by the poor corn crop in the 
United States, though somewhat mitigated 
by good maize crops in Europe and a large 
export surplus in Argentina. Good crops of 
potatoes and oil seeds in several European 
countries afforded the principal source of 
relief. 

As a result of the European shortage, Eu- 
ropean wheat imports reached record pro- 
portions. The import demand was strength- 
ened, especially by comparison with the 
previous three years, by improved financial 
prospects and larger foreign credits as a 
result of the adoption of the Dawes Agree- 
ment in August 1924. But in the face of 
high prices, economies in consumption were 
made, both on private initiative and as a 
result of governmental regulation of mill- 
ing and baking. Imports were only 40 mil- 
lion bushels larger than in 1923-24, when 
low prices stimulated consumption to the 
highest point reached since the war. Wheat 
and flour imports by countries outside of 
Europe, which had attained huge propor- 
tions in 1923-24, fell below average as a re- 
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sult of large initial carryovers and the price 
increases. As a whole, international trade 
in wheat and flour did not reach the record 
proportions of 1923-24, both because corre- 
sponding supplies were not available and 
because, at the high level of prices and with 
a better outlook for 1925-26, they were not 
called for. 

The rise in prices in the summer and 
autumn of 1924, following a prolonged per- 
iod of agricultural depression, called forth 
a huge volume of marketing in the United 
States and Canada. The autumnal move- 
ment in North America was extraordinarily 
large. International shipments were exceed- 
ingly heavy in September—November 1924. 
As these shipments arrived in Europe and 
as European domestic crops came to mar- 
ket, there was a temporary crisis in certain 
European importing markets. This disap- 
peared in December, and the shortage in 
Europe caused heavy purchases in Argen- 
tina and Australia for early delivery. These 
shipments swelled the February and March 
totals to high figures. From April on- 
ward, however, importers’ demands fell off 
sharply, and export shipments declined 
through July. The usual spring peak of ship- 
ments was absent, partly because of heavy 
early exports from both the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, partly because new 
crop prospects in Europe were so favorable 
that, with the operation of economies in con- 
sumption, it appeared safe to draw heavily 
upon stocks. 

In the principal exporting countries hu- 
man consumption of wheat was not mate- 
rially reduced, but, in North America at 
least, less wheat than usual, and much less 
than in 1923-24, was fed to animals or 
wasted. In Europe, even if one allows for 
large reduction in carryovers, human con- 
sumption of wheat and rye appears to have 
been reduced, not merely below the ample 
quantities of 1923-24, but to a degree that 
may be regarded as below normal. Animal 
consumption was also probably reduced, but 


large economies of this sort were restricted 
because much of the European crop was un- 
millable or of poor milling quality. In sev- 
eral countries regulations prescribed high 
milling extraction, admixture of other ele- 
ments in flour, or both; other regulations 
decreased the amount of flour milling and 
bread production; and at high prices less 
bread, made of much poorer flour, was con- 
sumed. Outside of Europe, especially in the 
Orient, there was a heavy decline in appar- 
ent consumption. 

Because of adjustments in reported and 
unreported stocks, the decline in actual con- 
sumption was generally less than would ap- 
pear from statistics of crops and trade. The 
crop year 1924-25 opened with unusually 
large carryovers of old wheat, especially 
in North America. Stocks were generally 
above normal in consequence of the large 
crops of 1923, the low level of prices, and 
the prospects of poor crops in 1924. Under 
the influence of exactly opposite conditions, 
carryovers out of 1924-25 were generally re- 
duced to less than normai dimensions. An 
appreciable fraction of the year’s consump- 
tion came from stocks of old wheat. Visible 
supplies of wheat remained at high levels, 
seasons considered, through most of the crop 
year, primarily as a result of heavy early 
marketing, in February—April because much 
Australian wheat was afloat for several 
weeks, and later because of relaxed import- 
ers’ demands. 

In the past crop year the prolonged de- 
pression among wheat farmers, which had 
been especially acute in North America, was 
brought to a close. A period of more nor- 
mal agriculture, in Europe as well as else- 
where, has apparently begun. The recovery 
of wheat prices from the abnormally low 
level of 1923-24 was broadly beneficial. On 
the other hand, Europe paid dearly for her 
crop shortage, and the heavy expense for 
cereal imports made a serious drain upon 
the limited financial resources of many 
countries. 


II. THE SUPPLY POSITION 


The year 1924-25 was characterized by a 
distinct shortage in Northern Hemisphere 


crops of wheat and rye, somewhat mitigated 
by large initial carryovers, and relieved in 
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the closing months by good crops in Argen- 
tina and Australia and by excellent pros- 
pects for new crops in Europe, Canada, and 
even Russia. 


INITIAL CARRYOVERS 


The position of stocks is discussed in 
some detail in Section VI below. Here a 
résumé of the evidence concerning inward 
carryovers! is essential for a correct view 
of the year’s supplies. 

For the United States, the Department of 
‘Agriculture’s estimate of wheat stocks on 
July 1, 1924, is 106 million bushels, as com- 
pared with a pre-war average of 89 million, 
a 1919-23 average of 87 million, and a max- 
imum, on July 1, 1920, of 110 million. Stocks 
on farms were estimated somewhat below 
average; but stocks in country mills and ele- 
vators were large, and commercial visible 
supplies were exceptionally heavy. Cana- 
dian wheat stocks on August 1, 1924, despite 
record millings and shipments from the huge 
1923 crop, are officially estimated at over 41 
million bushels, probably a record also. 
(See Appendix Table XXI.) 

Visible supplies generally were exception- 
ally large. According to the joint compila- 
tion of Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and 
two American journals, visible supplies of 
wheat and flour in North America, Argen- 
tina, Great Britain, and afloat on August 1, 
1924, were 162 million bushels. This was 42 
million bushels above the pre-war average, 
and considerably above any previous post- 
war figure for August 1. The reported Aus- 
tralian visible supply was 30 million bush- 
els, also a large item—probably in excess of 
the truth. (See Appendix Table XXII.) 

On the continent of Europe stocks are not 
reported, and concerning them little can be 
stated with confidence. The crops of 1923 
had been large, and imports were exception- 
ally heavy, especially in the closing months 
of 1923-24. Consumption also had been 
large, and there is some evidence, in France, 
for example, of depleted stocks of domestic 
grain. But prospects of late and short crops 
in 1924 induced advance provision of im- 


+See WHEAT StTupies, DECEMBER 1924, I, 38 ff., and 
also below, pp. 29 ff. 
*Corn Trade News, February 17, 1925. 


ported grain, available at low prices, and 
in Germany the emergency government re- 
serve was not exhausted. Broomhall’s cor- 
respondent has estimated Italian stocks on 
July 1, 1924, as 22 million bushels higher 
than the year before.2 Financial considera- 
tions, however, operated to restrict imports 
and stocks in several countries. On the 
whole, it is safe to say that Continental car- 
ryovers of old-crop grain were at least of 
fair size, and probably somewhat above 
average. 

Outside of Europe, in consequence of good 
crops in British India and heavy ex-Euro- 
pean imports in 1923-24, carryovers were 
undoubtedly high. 

Taking the world as a whole, the carry- 
over into 1924-25 was far above average, 
and probably larger than was currently sup- 
posed, though the increase represented but 
a moderate fraction of the huge crops of the 
preceding year. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE WHEAT CROPS 


The 1924 wheat crops of the Northern 
Hemisphere, on the other hand, were dis- 
tinctly short. Excluding Russia, they are 
now reported as 2,682 million bushels, the 
smallest since 1920, about 380 million bush- 
els smaller than the corresponding crops of 
1923. (See Appendix Table I, and Table 1, 
p. 6.) In Europe the shortage was gen- 
eral. France, the Baltic States, and Jugo- 
Slavia alone had fair crops. In the aggre- 
gate the European wheat crop was over 200 
million bushels below the 1923 crop, and 
about 50 million bushels below the 1920-24 
average. The important rye crop was even 
shorter, relatively, than the wheat crop. The 
Russian wheat crop was perhaps larger than 
in 1923, but a substantial decrease in the rye 
crop caused a shortage in total bread-grain 
supplies. North African wheat crops, nota- 
bly in Algeria and Tunis, were small and 
poor. The Canadian crop was probably un- 
derestimated at 262 million bushels. The 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, in its 
final summary of the crop year 192425, is- 
sued October 5, 1925, estimated the total for 
the prairie provinces at 252.5 million bush- 
els as compared with the existing official 
estimate of 235.7. This would point to a total 
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Canadian crop of about 279 million bushels. 
This larger figure is more consistent with 
the data of trade and consumption. In any 
event, the crop was distinctly subnormal, 
and some 200 million bushels below the large 
crop of 1923. The quality of European and 
Canadian crops was also below average, 
though Canadian wheat fortunately proved 
of high protein-content. British India, in- 
deed, harvested a good crop, and its impor- 
tance was the greater because it followed a 
good crop in 1923. But the United States 
presented the most important exception to 
the general shortage in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, by harvesting from a greatly re- 
duced acreage the largest crop since 1919— 
873 million bushels of high-quality wheat. 

Weather conditions were primarily re- 
sponsible for the small crops of 1924, as for 
the large crops of 1923. The harvested 
acreage was between 2 and 3 per cent 
smaller than in 1923. The principal re- 
ductions in acreage occurred in the United 
States, Canada, and Greece; the principal 
increase in Roumania. Outside of North 
America, where there was a reduction of 
about 64 million acres, acreage increases 
in some countries roughly offset decreases 
in others. (See Appendix Table II.) But 
the world yield per acre was substantially 
lower than in 1923, and below the 1920-24 
average as well. (See Appendix Table III.) 
Subnormal yields were the rule, and there 
were no notable exceptions outside of the 
United States; here conditions unexpectedly 
improved just before and during harvest, 
so that the final estimate of production was 
180 million bushels larger than the forecast 
of June 1. (See Appendix Tables VI, VII.) 


OTHER NORTHERN HEMISPHERE CROPS 


The wheat shortage was intensified by 
the shortage of rye and corn. The rye posi- 
tion was exceptionally tight. The American 
crop of 63 million bushels was about as large 
as that of 1923, but in no sense a large crop. 
Russia, Germany, Poland, the largest pro- 
ducers, had short crops. Only in France, 
Hoiland, Italy, Austria, Soviet Russia, and 
Finland was the rye production above the 
1920-24 average, and even in these countries 
(except Finland) it was well below pre-war 


averages. The Russian rye crop was 76 mil- 
lion bushels below that of 1923; the crops of 
the rest of Europe were about 180 million 
bushels below those of 1923. 

The corn crop of the United States, ordi- 
narily the leading exporter, was by far the 
smallest since the war. Fortunately, the 
maize crops of Italy and the lower Danube 
basin were the best since the armistice; and 
in this area, where maize is much used for 
human food, this crop partially relieved 
the shortage in wheat. But the domestic 
requirements of these countries and the tight 
international position of corn prevented any 
considerable substitution of corn for bread 
grains in the rest of Europe. 

Crops of barley and oats were generally 
of fair size or better, and this fact tended to 
reduce the pressure upon bread grains for 
feed uses. The United States crop of oats 
was exceptionally large and afforded a sub- 
stantial export surplus. The countries of 
the lower Danube basin (except Jugo-Sla- 
via) had poor crops of both barley and oats. 
Barley crops were large in Germany and 
Scandinavia, but generally not far from 
average. Crops of oats were poor in Spain 
and Poland, but of average size or above in 
most other countries. 

European potato crops varied greatly 
from country to country. In France, Hun- 
gary, and the Baltic States there was an ex- 
cellent yield, in excess even of the pre-war 
average. The German crop was also large. 
In Great Britain, Scandinavian countries, 
and Spain the potato crop was exception- 
ally poor. Elsewhere in Europe the crop 
ranged from below average in Holland 
and Belgium to above average in Poland. 
Broadly speaking, potato supplies were 
ample to afford considerable substitution 
for bread grains in countries where such 
substitution is customary. Outside of the 
Danube basin potatoes afforded the only 
important relief for the shortage in wheat 
and rye. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE CROPS 


In South America, where bumper crops 
had been harvested early in 1924, unfavor- 
able weather conditions led to heavy aban- 
donment of winter-wheat acreage sowed for 
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the 1924-25 crop. In Argentina, for example, 
of about 18 million acres sown, only 16 mil- 
lion acres were harvested. Yields per acre 
harvested were somewhat below average. 
Consequently the production, while up to 
the high average of 1919-20 to 1924-25, was 
considerably below the high-water mark of 
the preceding year. The Argentine crop, 
which in mid-November was officially fore- 
cast at 190 million bushels, was finally esti- 
mated at 191.1. (See Appendix Table I.) The 


1917-18 was this figure closely approached. 

The Argentine corn crop harvested in the 
spring of 1924—277 million bushels—was 
exceptionally large and permitted large ex- 
ports, though the 1925 crop, now estimated 
at 186 millions, was distinctly small. 


Wor_p WHEAT Crops SUMMARIZED 


Table 1, summarizing a mass of detailed 
crop figures given in part in Appendix Table 


TABLE 1.—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL WHEAT-PRODUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND PostT-WaAR* 
(Million bushels) 


= = — 


Se 


Year World Russia Henienhore Southern | United |Canada/| British | North | Europe |Japanese| Aus- Argen- 

ex-Russia ex-Russia | Hemisphere | States India | Africa |ex-Russia| Empire | tralia tina 
TOM OR cra 2,794 sae 2,493" 301 968 193 280 75 919° 41 46 217 
IPD ewieccoe 2,893 318° 2,543 350 833 263 378 63 947 41 146 156 
TO 21) ere, 3,109 205° 2,130 376 815 301 250 99 1,216 40 Zo 191 
NPP a aeoee 38,158 242° 2,804 354 868 400 367 70 1,043 40 | 109 196 
MO23 sees 3,491 330° 3,064 427 797 474 373 107 1,261 35 126 248 
BY. es eerie 3,087 382° 2,682 405 873 262 361 80 1,055 36 164 191 

Average 

1 909-1: Bene 3,005 759 220 280 690 Ie 352 92 1,348 32 90 147 
1920-24..... 3,148 296° 2,765 382 837 340 346 84 1,104 38 135 196 


* Excluding China, Turkey in Europe, Brazil, and a number of small producers. 


Data of U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture, except for Russian data 1920-23 and a few supplemental estimates. 


* Partially estimated. 
> Data not available. 


Chilean crop, finally estimated at 24.9 mil- 
lion bushels, was also fairly good, though 
2.6 million bushels less than the excellent 
crop of 1923-24. Uruguay, frequently a small 
exporter, had a crop of poor quality but 
above average in quantity, though 2 million 
bushels less than in 1923-24. 

In Australia, on the other hand, an acre- 
age even above the record total of 1923-24 
was planted, and conditions were consis- 
tently favorable. The first official crop esti- 
mate, published in January 1925, was 162 
million bushels. For some months the trade 
believed this excessive, even questioned the 
authenticity of the figure, and accepted a 
figure of around 150 million bushels. But 
the final estimate was 164 million bushels, 
indicating the best crop since 1915-16, when 
179 million bushels were produced. 

The combined production of Argentina 
and Australia, 355 million bushels, was 
about 18 million bushels less than in the 
preceding year, but larger than in any 
other year. Indeed only in 1915-16 and in 


¢ Including Siberia and Kirghisia, but not complete for 
Asiatic Russia. 


I, shows the 1924 wheat crops in compari- 
son with those of previous years as well as 
with pre-war and post-war averages. The 
world wheat crop of 1924 was some 350 mil- 
lion bushels below the 1923 crop, a reduc- 
tion of about 9 per cent. It was about the 
same as the 1920-24 average, but nearly 300 
million bushels below the 1909-13 average. 
The Russian wheat crop was reported the 
largest since the war, somewhat above that 
of 1923, but only about half the pre-war 
average for the same territory. The rest 
of the Northern Hemisphere harvested the 
smallest crop since 1920, some 380 million 
bushels less than in 1923, and somewhat less 
than the pre-war average in spite of the ex- 
pansion of acreage in North America. The 
Southern Hemisphere, however, harvested 
a crop within 25 million bushels of the rec- 
ord output in 1923-24, and some 125 million 
bushels more than the pre-war average. 
The striking contrast with the bumper 
crops of 1923 tends to exaggerate the short- 
age in the 1924 wheat crops. Excluding Rus- 
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sia, the world wheat crop of 1924 was over 
80 million bushels above the pre-war aver- 
age, and only 60 million bushels below 
the 1920-24 average. Including Russia, the 
world wheat crop of 1924 was the largest 
since the war except for the unusual yield 


CuHart 1.—WorLp WHEAT PropuctTion, 1900—24* 


(Billion bushels; logarithmic vertical scale) 


(ex- Russia ) 


2.0 
1905 1925 


1910 


1915 1920 


* Estimates of U.S. Department of Agriculture. See es- 
pecially Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 569; Foreign Crops 
and Markets; and unpublished data. Russian official figures 
used for years 1920-24. 


of 1923. Nevertheless, as Chart 1 clearly 
shows, the 1924 crops mark a notable inter- 
ruption in the upward trend of wheat pro- 
duction that has characterized the post-war 
period. Deficiencies in quality intensified 
the shortage in quantity. 


MARGIN BETWEEN SUPPLIES AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


Despite the short crops in Canada, North 
Africa, and the Danube basin, wheat sup- 
plies in 1924-25 were relatively abundant 
in exporting countries and notably deficient 
in importing countries. Wheat crops of 
European importing countries were nearly 
150 million bushels less than in 1923, and 
rye crops of the same countries were re- 
duced by over 160 million bushels. On the 
other hand, all of the great exporters except 
Canada had large export surpluses, larger 
ones than in 1923 except in the case of Ar- 
gentina. 

The distribution of world crops is of fun- 
damental importance. Indeed, the margin 
between exportable surpluses and import- 
ers’ requirements has a larger trade signifi- 


cance than changes in the size of world 
crops as a whole. The central fact in the 
world wheat situation in 1924-25 was the 
narrow margin between supplies available 
for export in surplus-producing countries, 
on the one hand, and the urgent needs of 
importing countries on the other. On this 
fact all observers agree, though different 
experts would express it in different ways. 

Chart 2 will serve to illustrate the point. 
Here Broomhall’s successive estimates of 
quantities “available for export” and “im- 
porters’ requirements” are plotted against 
each other, and the heavily shaded area 
shows his estimate of the margin be- 
tween them. (See also Appendix Table X.) 
Throughout 1922-23, it will be noted, the 
margin was wide. In 1923-24 it was sub- 
stantially wider still, consistently over 200 


CHART 2.—BROOMHALL’S SUCCESSIVE ESTIMATES OF 
EXPORTABLE SURPLUSES AND IMPORTERS’ RE- 
QUIREMENTS, 1922-23 To 1924-25* 


(Million bushels) 


1924-25 


1922-23 


* Compiled from Corn Trade News. 


1923-24 


million bushels, and for two months around 
300 millions. In 1924-25, on the other hand, 
the margin was narrow throughout, never 
as high as 100 million bushels, and for sev- 
eral weeks as low as 40 million bushels.’ 
The narrowness of this margin accounts for 
many of the distinctive features of the crop 
year 1924-25, and the sharp contrast with 
1923-24 is obviously associated with the 
striking upward movement of prices. 


1Tt is of interest to observe that Broomhall’s first 
estimates for 1925-26, as of August 4, 1925, showed a 
margin of 150 million bushels. This estimate was 
raised to 160 million on October 20. 
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III. THE MARKETING OF 1924-25 WHEAT CROPS 


The past crop year was noteworthy for 
the large proportion of wheat shipped to 
market in North America, for early market- 
ing in several exporting countries, and for 
important developments in co-operative 
marketing in the United States and Canada. 


PROPORTION OF Crop MARKETED 


In both the United States and Canada the 
volume of wheat marketed was exception- 
ally large in proportion to the estimated 
crop. This is shown by the following per- 
centages of receipts at primary markets to 
the respective crops as officially estimated: 


Crop United Prairie 

year States provinces 
T920=21 eee 45.2 61.6 
O21 2 eaters 50.2 70.3 
PPB abo Gia odu. 49.8 70.2 
1923 = 24  resserecvtrarne 43.4 ders 
1924 2D Were sniies 58.1 77.4° 


2 Qn the basis of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion estimate cited above, this percentage would be 72.3. 


The Canadian figure, representing the ratio 
of receipts at Vancouver and Fort William 
and Port Arthur to the crop of the prairie 
provinces, while about the same as in 1923— 
24, is exceedingly large in view of the fact 
that the seed requirements formed a much 
larger proportion of the 1924 than of the 
1923 crop. If these requirements were de- 
ducted from the crop in both cases, the 
percentage would be 92.7 for 1924-25, as 
against 84.5 for 1923-24. 

It is evident that if the 1924 crops were 
correctly estimated, an extraordinary pro- 
portion of these crops moved into trade 
channels. These crops may have been under- 
estimated—we believe the Canadian offi- 
cial estimate certainly too low—but the con- 
trast would remain even if some upward 
adjustment is made in crop figures. There 
is no evidence that there was an unusual 
degree of duplication in American figures 
of receipts, and Canadian figures involve no 
duplications. The carryover on farms, ac- 
cording to official estimates, was reduced 
but slightly in the United States, and by at 
most about 4 million bushels in Canada. 
The major explanation lies in the facts that 
there was little unmillable grain in this 


country, and that in both countries the high 
prices caused restriction of feed uses and 
led to heavy shipments to market. 

In Europe, on the other hand, perhaps 
less than the usual proportion of domestic 
wheat crops was shipped to primary mar- 
kets. In Spain, Roumania, and probably 
elsewhere, price restrictions and milling 
regulations led peasants to withhold wheat 
from market. In several countries the vol- 
ume of unmillable grain was relatively high. 
But high prices must have attracted even 
low-grade wheat to market and stimulated 
the use of more in local custom mills. 


RATE OF MARKETING 


The marketing was unusually early, as 
well as unusually large, in the United States, 
and also in Argentina and Australia. For 
the last two countries, the movement is 
clearly shown by the course of exports, 
which reached their maximum in February 
1925 and ran exceptionally high through- 
out the four months of January—April (see 
Chart 7, p. 19, and Appendix Table XVI). 
About 56 per cent of Argentina’s exports 
and over 61 per cent of Australia’s exports 
during the crop year were exported in these 
four months. 

The rate of movement in the United States 
is indicated by Chart 3, p. 9, showing weekly 
receipts at primary markets. (For monthly 
data, see Appendix Table XI.) The July 
receipts were not heavy. But in the four 
months of August-November, 1924, receipts 
at primary markets totaled 324 million bush- 
els, as compared with 209 million bushels in 
the same period of 1922 when the crop was 
about as large as in 1924, and still smaller 
figures in the corresponding period in 1920, 
1921, and 1923, when the crops were some- 
what smaller. Between August 1 and No- 
vember 30 nearly 64 per cent of the heavy 
marketings during the crop year July—June 
were received at primary markets, as com- 
pared with 54 per cent in 1923-24 and less 
than 50 per cent in each of the two preced- 
ing years. 

Similar evidence on the heavy autumnal 
movement is afforded by weekly statistics 
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of carloadings of grain and grain products. 
From the second week in August to the last 
week in October, carloadings continuously 
exceeded 60,000 per week, twice exceeded 
70,000, and averaged 66,572; whereas in the 
two preceding years the figure of 60,000 
was never exceeded, and was closely ap- 
proached only in four weeks in July—Aug- 
ust, 1922; and the averages for the corre- 
sponding period were 52,942 in 1922 and 
50,788 in 1923.1 In the Northwest, carload- 
ings of grain and grain products in Septem- 
ber and October, 1924, were 50 per cent 
above average for these months.” 


CHART 3.—WHEAT RECEIPTS AT UNITED STATES 
PRIMARY MARKETS, WEEKLY, 1924—25* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Compiled from Price-Current Grain Reporter. 


The rapid marketing of the American crop 
may be attributed partly to the eagerness of 
farmers to cash in on their grain at remuner- 
ative prices before the Canadian and Euro- 
pean crops became available. The Grain 
Marketing Company urged the wisdom of 
this policy. The farmer’s need of cash, after 
three bad years, exerted an even stronger 
influence upon his actions. As it turned out, 
the farmers would have profited more if 
they had not rushed their grain to market. 

In Canada, on the other hand, the mar- 
keting was somewhat delayed, as Chart 4 
clearly shows. For this the lateness of the 
harvest was primarily responsible. Septem- 
ber receipts were very light, even consider- 


1 Data of Car Service Division of American Railway 
Association, published in Railway Age. 

2Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, Monthly 
Review, August 28, 1925. 


ing the size of the crop. Though a large vol- 
ume was received at Fort William and Port 
Arthur in the week ending October 11, the 
peak of the movement occurred in the six 
weeks ending December 6, whereas in sev- 
eral recent years the peak has been reached 
in October. Nevertheless, so heavy was the 
movement in October and November that 
of the total year’s receipts at this leading 
terminal over 56 per cent had been received 
by the end of November, as compared with 
48 and 57 per cent, respectively, in the cor- 
responding periods of 1922 and 1923. 

In February, March, and April, however, 


Cuart 4.—Ner Wueat REcEIPts AT ForT WILLIAM 
AND Port ARTHUR, WEEKLY, 1924—25* 
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* Data supplied by Board of Grain Commissioners. 


receipts at Fort William and Port Arthur 
were larger than in the corresponding 
months of either of the two preceding years, 
in spite of the much smaller dimeisions of 
the 1924 crop. This was due largely to two 
factors: there was less pressure upon stor- 
age facilities, and price influences were 
such as to encourage heavy shipments from 
the farms during the winter months. 

In Europe, generally, the marketing of the — 
1924 crop was abnormally retarded because 
of the lateness of the harvest and unusually 
wet weather during the harvest and thresh- 
ing season. The movement to the mills was 
delayed for several weeks, and domestic 
grain was not available in large quantities 
for milling purposes until October and No- 
vember. 

The experience in 1924-25 admirably il- 
lustrates the important influence upon the 
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rate of marketing which is exerted by the 
date of the harvest period, by weather con- 
ditions during and immediately after har- 
vest, and by the financial condition of the 
farmer. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF WHEAT 


The crop year 1924-25 witnessed impor- 
tant developments in the co-operative mar- 
keting of wheat in North America, and some 
of these exerted an appreciable influence 
upon the rate of marketing, the method of 
marketing, and the course of prices. 

At the opening of the crop year 1924—25, 
state wheat-pooling associations were oper- 
ating in twelve states—Indiana, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Col- 
orado, Oregon, and California. These were 
cast fundamentally on the same pattern. 
All were based on a grower’s contract of 
five years’ duration, all proposed to market 
wheat more evenly throughout the year, and 
all hoped to secure a reduction in middle- 
men’s costs through large-scale organiza- 
tion. The California and Oregon associa- 
tions were wound up during the year, as a 
result of top-heavy organization, lack of in- 
terest among the growers, and the small 
crops of 1924. The Montana association also 
suspended operations, in part, it is com- 
monly believed, as a result of political fac- 
tionalism. The other state pools all made 
what they regard as substantial progress, 
under the favorable influence of large crops 
and rising prices. 

The outstanding new developments, how- 
ever, were the formation, operation, and 
eventual dissolution of the Grain Marketing 
Company in the United States, and the 
organization and successful operation of 
wheat pools in the three prairie provinces 
of Canada, which combined to market their 
wheat through a central selling agency. 
Since these ventures represent opposing ten- 
dencies in co-operative marketing, it is in- 
structive to contrast the experiences in the 
two adjoining countries. 

In Canada, adopting the form of organi- 
zation urged by Aaron Sapiro, a simon-pure 
pool was organized in each of the three prov- 
inces.t The Alberta wheat pool had opened 
for deliveries of wheat in October 1923, and 


in 1923-24 it sold for members some 34 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. The Saskatchewan 
pool, incorporated August 25, 1923, was un- 
able to secure sufficient members to operate 
in 1923-24, but by June 20, 1924, it claimed 
that over half of the wheat acreage was 
signed up. The Manitoba pool, incorporated 
early in 1924, was organized in July follow- 
ing. These pools undertook to secure com- 
plete control over the wheat grown by the 
members, who, under an iron-clad contract, 
turn over their wheat to the pool with such 
powers as would give it a virtual monopoly 
in Canada if a large majority of the wheat 
acreage could be signed up. Late in July 
1924, representatives of the three pools or- 
ganized a central selling agency, which was 
subsequently incorporated, under a Domin- 
ion charter, as the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd. 

This pooling proceeded, under the guid- 
ance of professional organizers, from the 
grower outward. During the first year of 
operation few terminal facilities for the 
handling of grain were acquired. It was 
arranged that pool members could deliver 
wheat to any elevator and receive from 
the local dealer the promised advance pay- 
ment, the dealer receiving this sum plus his 
service charges when the wheat was deliv- 
ered to the pool at the terminals. Farmers’ 
co-operative elevator companies have ex- 
isted in Canada for many years, and when 
the new pools were formed there remained 
two large organizations, the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Company and the 
United Grain Growers. These older organi- 
zations bought and sold the grain of indi- 
vidual farmer-members, or acted as com- 
mission agents in the sale of grain, but at- 
tempted no pooling and left the farmer free 
to sell his grain in any way that he chose.? 
The new pools conducted extended negotia- 
tions with these co-operative elevator com- 
panies and made working arrangements for 
the use of their grain-handling facilities. 
It is regarded as a logical development that 
the two companies should eventually be ab- 
sorbed in the pools, since they are owned by 


*See especially The Grain Growers Guide, Septem- 
ber 24, October 1, 1924, September 9, 1925; and The 
Western Producer, Saskatoon, September 3, 1925. 

*See Wuear Stunts, July 1925, I, 235 f. 
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much the same wheat growers; but the 
companies are naturally reluctant to take 
this step. The pools have also used the 
facilities of line elevator companies and the 
public terminal facilities, and have acquired 
three terminal elevators at the head of the 
lakes with a combined capacity of about 2 
million bushels. Two of the pools are ac- 
quiring or building country elevators at 
strategic places and at other points not now 
efficiently served, even at points in compe- 
tition with elevators owned by co-operative 
elevator companies. The Saskatchewan pool 
created a subsidiary company, the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., and by Sep- 
tember 1925 had purchased or built or had 
under construction 86 elevators. The Mani- 
toba pool had similarly acquired nine ele- 
vators. 

It is the policy of the pools to supplant 
the local commission house, the domestic 
grain merchant, and the grain exporter, 
through a unified control of the crop. The 
central selling agency undertakes to func- 
tion both as a domestic shipper and as an 
exporter. It has set up offices in New York 
and Paris, and has made connections in 
numerous ports through which it seeks to 
establish relations with European millers, 
co-operative societies, and government pur- 
chasing agencies. The effect of the selling 
policy has apparently been to favor the 
European miller at the expense of North 
American exporters and Canadian millers. 
The central selling company is a member 
of the grain exchanges, utilizes hedging, 
and has been accused of speculation. Ata 
critical juncture in the spring of 1925, when 
prices sharply declined and there was evi- 
dence of efforts to break the pool, it bought 
wheat on the central market. It is the 
avowed policy of the pools to market wheat 
in an orderly manner, with due reference 
to the peculiar conditions imposed on the 
movement of Canadian grain by the freez- 
ing of the Great Lakes; but the term “or- 
derly marketing” is apparently interpreted 
in the sense of distributing sales in such a 
way as to secure the maximum return to 
the growers. 

In the United States, the new co-operative 
venture proceeded along entirely different 
lines. The Grain Marketing Company was 


organized in July 1924, primarily under the 
influence of the Farm Bureau Federation. 
Though designed to become a growers’ co- 
operative association, the choice was made 
to start from the terminal end and not from 
the growers’ end. The company leased the 
terminal facilities of four old established 
grain houses with a combined capacity of 
over 50 million bushels. It secured options 
to purchase these properties at the end of 
the year. During the first year these proper- 
ties were conducted under leases, with an 
operating loan from the vendors. The man- 
agement was vested in a board of managers, 
one of whom had been prominent in the 
Farm Bureau Federation, while two had 
been executives in the grain houses that 
were taken over. The company was unre- 
lated to the state pools or their regional 
groups, or to the co-operative elevator com- 
panies, except as it bought pool grain and 
used co-operative elevators. Indeed, it re- 
ceived support from anti-pool factions. The 
state pools generally refrained from open 
opposition, lest the failure of the company 
should reflect discredit upon the whole idea 
of co-operative marketing; and several of 
the pools used the company as their agent 
in disposing of the grain. 

The laws provide that such growers’ 
co-operative associations must be farmer- 
owned and that more business must be done 
for members than for non-members. The 
Grain Marketing Company undertook to be- 
come farmer-owned within a year. But the 
campaign to sell stock to farmers proved a 
complete failure. According to an officer of 
the company, this was largely because of 
the hostility of the state pools. In any case 
farmers were suspicious of the motives of 
the company’s promoters and managers, 
and of the terms on which the properties 
were to be acquired. At the end of the 
year the Grain Marketing Company had 
failed to qualify as a co-operative associa- 
tion under the law. In July 1925 the pur- 
chase options lapsed, the leases were termi- 
nated, and the terminal properties were re- 
turned to their previous owners, who have 
resumed private business. The company is 
now in process of liquidation. 

_ As already suggested, the marketing pol- 
icies of the two organizations during 1924— 
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25 were decidedly at variance. The Grain 
Marketing Company made no attempt at 
so-called “orderly marketing,” in the stricter 
sense; on the contrary, its free selling opera- 
tions during the autumn contributed nota- 
bly to the unusually heavy marketing of 
wheat at that time. The Canadian pools, on 
the other hand, rather resisted the tempta- 
tion to market early, and consequently had 
considerable wheat to sell at higher prices 
later in the season. 

The Grain Marketing Company did a 
straight grain-handling business, including 
wheat and coarse grains. The volume of 
business handled is stated to have been over 
200 million bushels, of which somewhat over 
a fourth was wheat. This business is be- 
lieved to have been efficiently handled in 
the operative sense, and to have yielded a 
good margin of profit, though the details 
are not publicly known. 

The Canadian pools handled some 81 mil- 
lion bushels of the small 1924 crop of the 
three prairie provinces. An initial advance 
of $1.85 per bushel (basis, No. 1 Northern at 
Fort William) was made to members, and 
a small additional payment was made in 
the spring. The final basis of payment to 
growers was reported early in September 
1925 as $1.66 a bushel for No. 1 Northern at 
Fort William, after deduction of carrying 
charges in both country and terminal ele- 
vators but subject to deduction for trans- 
portation charges. On lower grades the basis 
of payment was graded downward to $1.19 
for No. 6. From this was deducted a com- 
mercial reserve charge of 1 per cent (1.66 
cents per bushel), a reserve of 2 cents per 
bushel for acquiring elevators, and 0.64 
cents per bushel for organizing and operat- 
ing expenses. There is no way of determin- 
ing whether wheat sold to private traders 
netted the growers more or less than the 
wheat sold through the pools; nor are the 
data available to indicate the spread be- 
tween farm price and mill or export price, 
and whether the operations of the pools 
were more or less efficient than the opera- 
tions of the large grain merchants. 

In any event, the Canadian pools in- 
creased their strength with the growers. 
The Saskatchewan pool announced early in 
September 1925 that over 10,000 additional 


farmers had signed contracts, and that two- 
thirds of the Saskatchewan wheat acreage 
had entered the pool. In addition, it as- 
serted that nearly 30,000 farmers had 
agreed to deliver their oats, barley, and flax 
to a coarse-grain pool to be operated in 
1925-26 on the same lines as the 1924-25 
wheat pool. According to present indica- 
tions, considerably more than half of the 
1925 wheat crop of the prairie provinces, 
and an important fraction of the coarse- 
grain crops, will be marketed through the 
pooling scheme. 

The contrast between the Canadian and 
the American experiments is striking. The 
Canadian pools began as iron-clad growers’ 
organizations, without terminal properties, 
planning to acquire these with the growth 
of business. The Grain Marketing Company 
was a terminal grain-handling organization, 
expecting to get wheat growers into it by 
sale of stock. The differences in procedure 
mean something more than different at- 
tacks on the same problem; they represent 
opposed, and indeed controversial, theories 
of the organization of agricultural co-opera- 
tive marketing associations. It was not an 
accident that grain dealers in Canada have 
accused the Canadian pools of “bulling” the 
market; nor that American wheat growers 
who were expected to buy the stock of the 
Grain Marketing Company accused that con- 
cern of “bearing” the market. It was not an 
accident that the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany, with a benevolent grain trade, failed 
for lack of farmer support, while the Cana- 
dian pools have been able to thrive because 
of farmer support. : 

The experiences in the organization and 
dissolution of the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany contain valuable lessons, but have 
thrown little light on the applicability of co- 
operative association to the marketing of 
wheat. On the other hand, the initial suc- 
cess of the Canadian wheat pools does not 
prove that pooled marketing is intrinsically 
the best method of selling a wheat crop, for 
the year was exceptionally auspicious for 
launching the experiment. While the Grain 
Marketing Company failed for different 
reasons, it must not be forgotten that wheat 
is far more of a unity in the prairie provinces 
of Canada than it is in the United States. 
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IV. INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 


VOLUME AND DISTRIBUTION 


The international movement of wheat 
and flour was again exceedingly large in 
1924-25, though it did not reach the high 
record established in 1923-24. Net exports 
of the ten principal exporting countries 
(excluding Russia) were nearly 765 mil- 
lion bushels in 1924-25, as compared with 
slightly over 790 million bushels in 1923-24, 
‘about 700 million bushels in 1922-23, and 
much smaller figures still in earlier post- 
war years. (See Appendix Table XIII.) Ac- 
cording to Broomhall, international ship- 
ments in 1924-25 were 715 million bushels 
in the 52 weeks ending about August 1 (ex- 


CHart 5.—WorLp WHEAT SHIPMENTS, 
1900-01 To 1924—25* 
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clusive of 16 million bushels shipped across 
frontiers in Central Europe), as compared 
with 775 million bushels (including 23 mil- 
lions from Russia) in 53 weeks in 1923—24.? 
The five-year pre-war average of interna- 
tional shipments, as reported by Broomhall, 
was only 622 million bushels. (See Appen- 
dix Table XII.) 

The huge volume of export shipments 
was not due, as it had been in the preced- 
ing crop year, to abundant exportable sur- 
pluses and to low prices stimulating pur- 
chases by importers. On the contrary, it oc- 


curred in spite of much more meager ex- 
portable surpluses (see Chart 2, p. 7) and 
in spite of high and generally rising prices. 
Rather was it due to crop shortages in 
many importing countries, coupled with 
some improvement in ability to finance 
imports. 

The distribution of the net exports was 
very different in 1924-25 from what it had 
been in the preceding year, or indeed in 
any recent year. The United States contrib- 
uted about one-third of the total exports— 
some 254 million bushels—and outranked 
Canada for the first time in three years. 
America’s net exports were over twice as 
large as in 1923-24, an increase of 130 mil- 
lion bushels. Canada’s net exports were 
about a fourth of the world’s total, 192 mil- 
lion bushels, as compared with 346 millions 
in 1923-24. Australia and Argentina each 
contributed some 123 million bushels, to- 
gether nearly a third of the world total. Aus- 
tralia’s exports were the largest on record, 
and 38 million bushels more than in 1923— 
24. Argentina’s were about the same as the 
average for 1920-24, but nearly 50 million 
bushels less than in 1923-24. India exported 
38 million bushels, more than in any other 
year since the war, but less than her pre- 
war average. 

Among the minor exporters, Chile and 
Jugo-Slavia exported more than in any pre- 
vious year since the war, while Hungary 
and Roumania exported substantially less 
than in 1923-24. Russia, which in 1923-24 
had exported over 23 million bushels of 
wheat, imported nearly 10 million bushels 
in 1924-25, chiefly in the form of flour.’ Al- 


1 An excellent background for this section is pro- 
vided by J. A. Le Clerc, International Trade in Wheat 
and Flour, U.S. Department of Commerce, Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 10, 1925. 

2Broomhall’s shipments figures are less complete, 
but the discrepancy varies from year to year because 
(1) dates of export do not coincide with dates of ship- 
ments, and (2) Broomhall figures by weeks, whereas 
official trade figures are reported by months. Until the 
past two crop years there was more or less duplica- 
tion in official figures for exports from the United 
States and Canada, because transit shipments were 
not all recognized as such. 

3 According to Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, July 28, 
1925, total shipments to Russia in 1924-25 were 9.4 
million bushels. Official statistics are not yet available. 
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geria and Bulgaria, normally small export- 
ers, were also net importers in 1924~25, 
while Tunis, which is alternately a net ex- 
porter and a net importer, was practically 
self-sufficient in 1924-25. 

The most striking change in the distribu- 
tion of imports, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, was the reduction in ex-Euro- 
pean takings. Broomhall’s reports of ship- 
ments to importers outside of Europe, for 
example, showed 75 million bushels in 
1924-25 against the record of 149 million 
bushels in 1923-24. These shipments were 
the smallest since 1920-21, and slightly 
below the pre-war average. (See Appendix 
Table XII.) 

Net imports of European countries as a 
whole, excluding Russia and certain minor 
importers for which not even estimates can 
readily be made, were the largest since the 
war—some 586 million bushels, as com- 
pared with about 548 millions in 1923-24. 
(See Table 4, p. 22.) Broomhall reported 
shipments to Europe, including Russia, as 
640 million bushels, some 13 million bushels 
larger than the previous record established 
in 1923-24. The discrepancy between the two 
sets of figures can be accounted for chiefly on 
three grounds. Some shipments made late 
in 1923-24 did not figure as imports until 
1924-25, and corresponding shipments late 
in the latter year were smaller. Broomhall’s 
figures include shipments to minor import- 
ers for which official data are lacking. Flour 
exports from Europe were larger in 1923-24 
than in 1924-25. Taking such factors into 
account, one is safe in accepting the fact 
that Europe’s net imports of wheat and flour 
in 1924-25 were substantially larger than in 
1923-24. 

The comparison of 1924-25 and 1922-23 is 
also illuminating. Europe’s wheat and rye 
crops in 1924 were about 50 million bushels 
less than in 1922. Rye imports were much 
the same in the two years. Wheat imports, 
however, were about 40 million bushels 
larger in 1924—25, and the increase in wheat 
imports nearly offset the decline in the two 
crops. Hence Europe as a whole had nearly 
as large supplies (disregarding carryovers) 
of bread grains in 1924-25 as in 1922-23 


—more wheat and less rye. Shipments to 
ex-European importing countries, accord- 
ing to Broomhall, were about 15 million 
bushels less in 1924-25 than in 1922-23. 

Among European importers, the most con- 
spicuous change was in Germany’s net im- 
ports. These were reported as 81 million 
bushels, as compared with 31 millions in 
1923-24 and a four-year average for 1920-24 
of 49 million bushels. The contrast is some- 
what exaggerated, since in previous post- 
war years considerable quantities of imports 
were not included in the official returns, 
chiefly because portions of Germany’s fron- 
tiers were under control of foreign armies. 
Other factors, however, account for a gen- 
uine increase in imports—the shortage in 
rye as well as in wheat, together with the 
relatively greater increase in prices of rye 
as compared with wheat; the improvement 
in Germany’s foreign credit resources, as 
well as improved economic conditions at 
least by comparison with the two preceding 
years; and the importation of both grain 
and flour in anticipation of protective 
tariffs. 

Poland also showed by far the largest 
wheat (mainly flour) imports since the war, 
chiefly because of the acute shortage in 
rye. The same factor was doubtless respon- 
sible for some increase of wheat and flour 
imports into Holland and several of the 
Baltic States, but it did not prevent reduc- 
tions in Scandinavian wheat imports. Italy 
imported nearly 20 million bushels more 
than in 1923-24, but less than in any other 
year since 1919-20 and only moderately in 
view of her small crop. With the exceptions 
mentioned, nearly every country imported 
less wheat in 1924—25 than in 1923-24. The 
reduction in French imports was over 20 
million bushels. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN FLouR 


The international movement of wheat 
flour, which in 1923-24 reached a high level 
previously exceeded only in the three years 
1917-20, was again large in 1924-25. Accord- 
ing to the fairly comprehensive statistics re- 
ported by the International Institute of Ag- 
riculture, the aggregate flour exports in the 
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year ending July 31, 1925, were over 45 mil- 
lion barrels, as compared with 48 million in 
1923-24 and 364 million in 1922-232 The 
total volume of flour imports by the princi- 
pal flour-importing countries for which data 
are available was slightly larger in 1924—25 
than in 1923-24, but there was evidently a 
substantial reduction in flour imports by 
many small scattered importers, as well as 
by China. Appendix Table XIV gives rele- 
vant statistics of net exports and net im- 
ports, by countries, for the past six crop 
years. 

The United States exports of flour de- 
clined heavily. In the year ending July 31, 
1925, they were the smallest since the war, 
except in 1920—21—only 13.9 million barrels 
as compared with 17 million barrels in 
1923-24. This decline was due in part to 
the small crop of the Pacific region, which 
is usually a heavy exporter of flour, and 
partly to the reduced demand from the 
Orient and other ex-European flour im- 
porters who had carried over considerable 
stocks of flour and who restricted their pur- 
chases because of the great advance in 
prices. Canadian flour exports also declined, 
for similar reasons and because of the short 
wheat crop; but they were sustained some- 
what by Russian orders, which were placed 
in Canada rather than in the United States, 
in part because of Russian resentment at 
America’s unwillingness to treat with the 
Soviet government. Argentina and Austra- 
lia exported more flour than in any year 
since 1919-20, except in 1923-24, and India 
more than in any earlier post-war year. The 
five principal exporting countries, taken to- 
gether, exported much more flour than on 
the average before the war, in the aggregate 
31 million barrels as compared with 18 
million. 

The countries of the Danube basin had 
little grain for export in any form. Because 
of the local situation, Hungary succeeded 


17International Crop Report and Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, September 1924, p.417; September 1925, p.475. 

4 Figures for other post-war years, however, are un- 
doubtedly below the truth. See Wueatr Stupies, De- 
cember 1924, I, 35. At times during 1924-25, notably 
in March and April, German millers did a good export 
business with Russia and the Baltic States, and some 
with Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. Northwestern Mil- 
ler, May 20, 1925, p.738. 


but poorly in importing grain to keep her 
flour mills occupied. Nevertheless, Hun- 
gary’s flour exports were not far below those 
of 1923-24, and otherwise the largest since 
the war, though less than 30 per cent of her 
pre-war exports; while Jugo-Slavia’s flour 
exports were by far the largest since the 
war. Italy, while forced to restrict flour ex- 
ports, exported more flour than in any post- 
war year except 1923-24. France, another 
wheat importer, remains a net exporter of 
flour. Since January 11, 1925, shipments to 
the Saar area have no longer been counted 
as French exports; if allowance is made on 
this account, French net exports of flour, 
though small in absolute quantity, were the 
largest since the war and several times the 
pre-war average. Germany stands out as 
the leading European net importer of flour, 
and her net imports of 5,384,000 barrels in 
1924-25 constitute a record.? Poland’s flour 
imports, about 24 million barrels, were also 
exceptionally high. Russia imported sub- 
stantial quantities of flour, perhaps as much 
as 2 million barrels. Holland and Scandi- 
navian countries reduced their net imports 
of flour. Egypt increased hers to the high- 
est point in several years. Flour imports of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Greece were higher 
than in any recent year except 1923-24. Al- 
geria and Tunis, sometimes net exporters, 
were net importers. 

On the whole, the international trade in 
flour in 1924-25 must be regarded as above 
normal. Crop shortages in Europe and in 
Russia necessitated unusual imports of flour 
as well as of grain, and tariff barriers were 
lower than they are likely to be in the near 
future. Nationalistic policies designed to 
favor domestic milling are common. Hun- 
gary and Italy permit milling in bond. Rou- 
mania and Jugo-Slavia, which impose ex- 
port duties on wheat, impose lower duties 
or none on the export of flour. Several im- 
portant importing countries, as will be noted 
below, impose higher duties on flour than 
on wheat, and relaxations of these duties 
are not to be expected in ordinary years. 
With normal crops in Europe, and with 
European mills improving in financial posi- 
tion, the international flour trade tends to 
be restricted, and European millers will 
compete with flour exporters overseas both 
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in European importing markets and out- 
side. Finally, the milling capacity of the 
Orient has expanded considerably in recent 
years. 


IMPORT AND Export RESTRICTIONS 


The short European crops of wheat and 
rye in 1924, in both importing and export- 
ing countries, led to numerous alterations 
in the duties or other restrictions upon im- 
ports and exports of cereals and their prod- 
ucts. Broadly speaking, exports, particularly 
of grains, were restricted, and imports, par- 
ticularly of grains, were encouraged. Con- 
sideration for consumers, in view of domes- 
tic shortages and high prices of wheat and 
flour, for the time thwarted pressure from 
agrarian and milling interests for protective 
measures. On the whole the import trade 
in wheat and flour was more nearly free 
than it has been for many years or seems 
likely to be for some years to come. 

Italy prolonged until July 24, 1925, the 
suspension of high import duties imposed 
by the tariff act of 1921 and not yet en- 
forced. Wheat was admitted duty-free. 
Flour and alimentary pastes were admitted 
at reduced rates from September 18 to Oc- 
tober 28, 1924, thereafter duty-free. The ex- 
port of native wheat was prohibited after 
September 18, and the export of yellow 
maize (except under license) after October 
28; while exports of flour and alimentary 
pastes were restricted to certain maximum 
amounts per month. 

French import duties on wheat were re- 
funded on wheat milled into flour and de- 
livered to bakers, in accordance with the 
law of December 12, 1924, effective to July 
31, 1925. Spain, from April 25, 1925, relaxed 
the embargo on imports, imposed in 1921 
as a measure to protect wheat growers, and 
permitted imports under certain restrictions 
as to quantity and price. 

‘Germany and Czecho-Slovakia postponed 
the adoption of protective tariffs on agricul- 
tural products, which had been under se- 
rious consideration since early in 1924, and 
the new duties did not become effective 
during the crop year. Germany on Septem- 
ber 8, 1924, and Norway on November 21, 
embargoed exports of wheat, rye, and 
barley. 


Poland, faced with an acute shortage of 
bread grains, early in September 1924 pro- 
hibited the export of wheat, barley, and 
oats, put a high export duty on rye, and 
from October 7 imposed a prohibitive ex- 
port tax of 15 zloty per quintal on wheat, 
rye, and flour exports, and 10 zloty per 
quintal on oats and barley. For a brief pe- 
riod in October wheat and rye flour and 
maize meal were admitted duty-free, and 
thereafter at greatly reduced rates. These 
regulations were in force until August 1, 
1925. Lithuania and Esthonia, in the au- 
tumn of 1924, relaxed import restrictions on 
wheat and flour. 

Austria on September 6, 1924, adopted a 
tariff law imposing duties on wheat and 
flour according to a sliding scale, with a 
differential against flour.t These, after some 
delay, came into force in January 1925, but 
only the low minimum rates were effective 
at the price levels of the second half of the 
crop year. Greece adopted arbitrary regu- 
lations in February 1925 concerning the 
acidity, elasticity, gluten, and ash content 
of imported flours. These threatened to re- 
strict imports, but because of protests by 
importers the operation of these artificial 
regulations was postponed until June 1, and 
in April a duty of 18 drachmas per 140 
pounds (about 45 cents per barrel) was 
levied on flour, the wheat duty remaining 
unchanged. 

The countries of the lower Danube, nor- 
mally exporters, adopted somewhat diverse 
policies. Bulgaria, with bread-grain crops 
considerably below normal consumption re- 
quirements, raised her export taxes on grain 
from September 1, 1924, and from October 
31 prohibited export of wheat and flour. 
Roumania raised the export tax on wheat 
on July 30, 1924, from 2,500 to 4,500 lei per 
metric ton, and the increasing value of the 
leu operated to restrict exports. Neverthe- 
less, in the early part of the season consid- 
erable quantities of old wheat and some 


1 When wheat sells at the Vienna Bourse at 320,000 
to 380,000 paper crowns per quintal ($1.23-$1.46 per 
bushel), the wheat duty is fixed at 2 gold crowns 
(11 cents per bushel), the flour duty at 5 (90 cents per 
barrel). At higher prices both duties are to be re- 
duced and at lower prices raised. The minimum duty 
dns is fixed at 0.25 gold crowns, the maximum 
at 4, 
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750,000 bushels of new wheat were exported, 
with the result that stocks were depleted, 
prices rose rapidly, and, as flour and bread 
prices were held down, peasants held their 
wheat. On January 7 the government pro- 
hibited exports of wheat and oats, and their 
derivatives, and early in March the export 
of rye and barley also was embargoed. Jugo- 
Slavia, estimating the 1924 crops as better 
than those of 1923, on September 11, 1924, 
reduced export taxes on wheat and rye by 
about 20 per cent. Before it was realized 
that the crop was really below that of 1923 
and mediocre in quality, the exportable sur- 
plus of bread grains had been largely ex- 
ported, and some imports took place in the 
spring. Hungary also exported too heavily 
in the early part of the crop year, and later 
found it necessary to import grain. From 
January onward wheat, rye, and spelt were 
admitted duty-free, and flour at a duty of 
34 gold crowns per quintal (59 cents per 
barrel). 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN MOVEMENTS 


United States imports of Canadian wheat, 
which had reached 27.3 million bushels in 
1923-24, were only 6.2 million bushels in 
1924-25, and almost the whole of this was 
imported to be milled in bond for export as 
flour. As shown by Table 2, this movement 


TABLE 2.—UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND 
FLouR FROM CANADA, 1919-—25* 
(Million bushels) 


For con- | For mill- | Total 
Crop year | sumption,| ing in Total | Flouras| wheat 
July-June duty-paid|bond, ete.| wheat wheat and flour 4 
A Oe ee aa roe 4.0 0.67 4.6 
1920-21... eee | oe boy | .6.39 Sel 
1921—22.. ase bee | ty 2.78 17.8 
1922-23... 7A 93 | 18.0% | 1.93 19.9 
1923-24.. 1s. 13.9 OA ey 0:76) 28:0 
1924-25..| 027| 59 | 62 | 003 | 62 


* Data of U.S. Department of Commerce summarized by 
Department of Agriculture. See especially Agriculture Year- 
book, 1924, pp. 560, 578. 

4 Without deduction for re-exports, which rarely reach 
1 million bushels. 

> Distinction established by emergency tariff law effective 
May 28, 1921. Before this no duties were enforced in 1920-21 
or in 1919-20. 

¢ Including June 1921. 

4 Revised totals, differing slightly from the sums of 
component figures. 


was the smallest since 1919-20. The reasons 
are fairly obvious. Whereas in 1923-24 the 
United States had a shortage of high-qual- 


ity hard milling wheats, in spite of an ex- 
portable surplus of other wheats, in 1924-25 
the United States crop of hard wheats of 
high quality was substantially in excess of 
domestic requirements; while the Canadian 
crop was so short that Winnipeg prices were 
often above Minneapolis prices. (See below, 
p. 42.) Hence there was no stimulus to im- 
port Canadian wheat over a high duty, for 
domestic consumption; and the flour-export 
demand could be supplied, for the most 
part, without drawing upon Canadian grain. 
Imports of Canadian flour, which have de- 
clined in recent years under the increasingly 
high protective duties, were very small in 
1924-25. 


TABLE 3.—CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLour Exports 
TuHrRouGH UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN 
Ports, 1920-21 To 1924—25* 

(Million bushels) 


Through | Through 

Crop year Total U.S. |Canadian| Through 

Aug.-July exports ports ports |Vancouver 
1920=2 Lee eer ee Doe 63.67 48.7% phat 
TAY Ds ae ae 168.0 109.7 58.3 9:49 
OD 2 Janet 263.3 159.8 NESS 215% 
192320 4a eee 823.6 164.7 158.8 LIC 
192 4 eae 189.5 99.1 90.4 26.0 


* Official data from Reports on the Grain Trade of Can- 
ada and Canadian Grain Statistics. These figures do not in- 
clude exports by lake and rail to the United States, hence 
the totals do not agree with figures for Canada’s gross or 
net exports. 

* September—August. 


As usual, more than half of the Canadian 
wheat and flour exports were shipped out 
through United States ports, as shown by 
Table 3; but Canadian ports handled a 
larger proportion of the moderate total than 
in any recent year except 1923-24. Because 
of the short crop in Alberta in 1924, exports 
through Vancouver were only 26 million 
bushels, as compared with the record of 59 
million bushels in 1923-24. Even so, nearly 
30 per cent of Canada’s wheat and flour ex- 
ports through Canadian ports were shipped 
via Vancouver in 1924-25. Because of the 
light Canadian crop and the heavy Ameri- 
can exports during the autumn, the volume 
of American exports through Canadian 
ports, chiefly Montreal, was much heavier 
than in any recent year. Receipts of United 
States wheat by public elevators at St. Law- 
rence River ports, almost wholly for export, 
were 51.9 million bushels, three times as 
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large as in 1923-24, and more than double 
the four-year average 1920-24. 


Export MovEMENT THROUGH THE YEAR 


The course of wheat exports in 1924-25 
was unusual in three respects: the autum- 
nal movement was extraordinarily heavy, 
and earlier than usual; from late January 
until early March, exports were also excep- 
tionally heavy; finally, exports declined 
sharply from late in March through the rest 
of the year, and the later peak, which has 
been common since the war, was conspicu- 
ously absent. In the last three months of 
the crop year the volume of exports was 
smaller than even in the corresponding pe- 
riod of years of much smaller total exports. 

Chart 6 illustrates this movement in 
comparison with the movements of the 
two preceding years, by showing Broom- 
hall’s weekly figures for world shipments 
smoothed by a five-weeks moving average. 


CHART 6.—WoRLD WHEAT SHIPMENTS, WEEKLY, 
Crop YEARS 1922-23 To 1924-25* 


(Million bushels; 5-weeks moving average) 
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* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News 


Chart 7 supplements this by showing Broom- 
hall’s weekly data for 1924-25, in total and 
with separate curves for North American 
and Southern Hemisphere shipments. Ap- 
pendix Table XV gives monthly figures for 
net exports from the world’s principal ex- 
porters, in 1924-25 in comparison with 


*Data of Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Reports 
on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1921-24; Canadian 
Grain Statistics, 1924—25. Corresponding data for pre- 
vious crop years (September—August) are as follows: 
1920-21—14.2; 1921-22—33.5; 1922-23—31.5; 1923-24 
—16.7. 


1923-24 and with pre-war and post-war 
averages. 

The international movement was remark- 
ably heavy in the late summer and early 
autumn. Official figures for the five leading 
exporters show a total of 165 million bush- 
els for October-November, 1924, including 
88 millions for October alone. Both were 
record figures. In the six weeks ending No- 
vember 15 Broomhall reported shipments 
averaging nearly 20 million bushels a week 
—the largest ever reported for a period of 
this length. 

In exporting and importing countries 
alike, conditions favored this heavy move- 
ment. By midsummer it was clear that the 
United States would be the principal source 
of exports. The hard-winter wheat crop, 
which contained the bulk of the exportable 
surplus, had been harvested in early sum- 
mer, and the spring-wheat crop was har- 
vested promptly. American wheat growers, 
badly in need of money after three lean 
years, found the higher prices of August 
and September distinctly attractive. The 
movement of grain was unhindered by 
weather conditions or difficulties of trans- 
portation and handling, and ocean ship- 
ping was abundantly available at moderate 
rates. In Canada, though a late harvest de- 
layed the movement to market, there was 
the usual pressure to get the grain through 
the lakes before navigation closed. Hun- 
gary, Roumania, and Jugo-Slavia also ex- 
ported heavily in the summer and early 
autumn—so heavily, indeed, that they were 
forced to import grain during the spring. 
These movements were the result of at- 
tractive export prices, substantial carry- 
overs, and a failure to appraise correctly 
the relation between domestic supplies and 
requirements for the year as a whole. In 
the case of Jugo-Slavia, a material overes- 
timate of the crop was an important factor. 

Moreover, as we have already remarked, 
crops of European importing countries were 
known to be short; the harvests were late; 
and rains in the harvest and threshing sea- 
son caused both shrinkage in quantity and 
deterioration in milling quality, and delayed 
the marketing of millable grain. By the end 
of the summer it was recognized that Rus- 
sia, which had contracted to export, would 
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have little or no exportable grain. Conse- 
quently, in September many importers be- 
came quite panicky in their demands, and 
placed heavy contracts for immediate ship- 
ment from North America, which added to 
the demand from shrewd merchants who 
realized that wheat would go much higher. 
Financial influences were specially favor- 
able to imports at this time. In August cru- 
cial decisions were made which brought the 
Dawes Plan into operation on September 1, 
and gave a decided boost to European 
credit. In the next few weeks European 
loans were floated in America in large 
amounts, and both in New York and London 
private credits to European merchants were 
granted much more readily than before. 

A pronounced reaction occurred after the 
middle of November. This is apparent in 
Broomhall’s figures, but is somewhat ob- 
scured in the export statistics because of 
exports from Canada through the United 
States, which did not leave the American 
seaboard until some weeks later. To this 
reaction also several factors contributed. 
European exporting countries had practi- 
cally exhausted their exportable surpluses. 
European importing countries found their 
worst fears concerning domestic crops un- 
confirmed by threshing returns, and domes- 
tic grain came to market in large quantities 
in October and November. Milling demands 
for imported grain fell off, grain importers 
found themselves unable to sell cargoes 
hastily imported, serious congestion devel- 
oped in Antwerp, Rotterdam, and German 
ports, prices sharply declined and caused 
considerable reselling at a loss, contracts 
were canceled where possible and new 
orders declined. The tightness of credit in 
Germany was a contributing factor. The 
crisis in Continental grain markets, espe- 
cially severe in Germany in October—No- 
vember, was short-lived, but it accounts in 
large measure for the decline in shipments 
in November and December. 

The great bulk of United States exports 
of wheat as grain was shipped out by the 
end of November. Net exports of wheat 
and flour for August-November were 148 
million bushels, more than in the entire crop 
year preceding. Exports from the Canadian 
crop supplemented United States exports 


late in the year; but the close of navigation 
(December 12) was a little earlier than 
usual, and the Canadian pool, which was a 
dominant factor in the market for the first 
time, refrained from rushing Canadian 
wheat abroad. 


CHART 7.—WoRLD WHEAT SHIPMENTS, WEEKLY, 
1924—25* 
(Million bushels) 
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* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


After the passing of the autumnal crisis 
in European markets, the basic shortage in 
Europe gave rise to renewed demands of 
European importers in December and Jan- 
uary, and Russia entered the market as a 
large purchaser of flour. In view of the 
greatly diminished exportable surplus in 
the United States, large contracts for future 
delivery were placed in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia before and during the harvest season. 
As aresult, large shipments were made from 
the Southern Hemisphere as soon as the 
grain became available there, and for eight 
weeks, from January 25 to March 21, these 
shipments averaged 11 million bushels a 
week. These early heavy shipments were 
largely responsible for the record totals in 
this period, for North American shipments, 
though seldom less than 5 million bushels a 
week, did not attain such large proportions. 
The high level of total shipments was 
reached in the eight weeks from January 25 
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to March 21—an average of 18? million 
bushels a week. 

The noteworthy absence of a spring peak 
in shipments is explained in part by the fact 
that so large a proportion of the North 
American and Southern Hemisphere sur- 
pluses had been exported earlier in the year. 
But the important factor was the unexpected 
persistence of weakness of demand in Euro- 
pean importing countries. In the face of 
excellent prospects for domestic crops, they 
were content to await the new harvests 
rather than pay theprevailing prices (though 
these were lower than in January and Feb- 
ruary) for customary supplies of imported 
grain. Their actions were probably some- 
what influenced, in certain cases, by depre- 
ciation of foreign exchanges (as in France 
and Italy), by other weaknesses in the fi- 
nancial situation, and by a greater conserv- 
atism in extending credits to European 
lenders as a more sober view of the Euro- 
pean outlook supplanted the enthusiasm of 
the previous autumn. Losses by importers 
and millers constituted another factor in 
certain countries. But the dominant in- 
fluence was the favorable European outlook 
for the 1925 crops of wheat and rye. 


THE CouRSE OF IMPORTS 


The foregoing discussion throws light 
upon the general course of imports during 
the crop year. The movement can be studied 
in more detail with the aid of Appendix 
Table XVI, which gives monthly data for 
net imports of wheat and flour by the prin- 
cipal importing countries. 

Most countries imported more heavily in 
the first five months than during the rest of 
the year. This was especially true of Great 
Britain, France, Czecho-Slovakia, and Aus- 
tria. In the case of France, indeed, two- 
thirds of the crop year’s net imports were 
imported by the end of December. Both 
Great Britain and France imported more 
wheat and flour in August 1924, at fairly 
low prices, than in any subsequent month. 
The principal exceptions to heavy early im- 
portations were Germany and Italy. Ger- 
many imported little wheat until October, 
and November was the month of maximum 
net imports. For this the credit situation 


was principally responsible, but the acute 
fears concerning the domestic crop in Sep- 
tember had a material influence. The sub- 
sequent decline in imports was due first to 
the congestion in ports and the wheat mar- 
ket crisis, and to the high price of wheat in 
export markets. The rise of imports late in 
the crop year, to another peak in July, was 
due in part to laying in stocks before the 
proposed tariff should come into effect. 
Italy, on the other hand, drew heavily upon 
domestic stocks early in the year, for some 
time counted upon Russian imports which 
failed to arrive, and did not import largely 
until December. From then until May 1925, 
imports were heavy, even at high prices, 
raised further by the depreciation of the 
lira. The peak month was April. Undoubt- 
edly the tendency of Italy to rely heavily 
upon Argentine grain accounts in part for 
the larger imports after January 1. 
Viewing the situation in retrospect, it is 
clear that Europe over-imported first in the 
autumn and later in midwinter, in the sense 
that wheat was imported farther in advance 
of the date of use than was customary. The 
heavy shipments in the autumn represented 
in part the desire to anticipate the rise in 
price, and in part a distress program of im- 
ports based upon an exaggeration of the 
gravity of the European position. The heavy 
winter shipments from the Southern Hem- 
isphere included large amounts of wheat 
purchased on contract in the autumn, and 
also open consignments, the belated protec- 
tion of which, by hedging prior to their ar- 
rival in Europe, contributed notably to the 
price decline. For both periods, Europe suc- 
ceeded in purchasing a considerable por- 
tion of her supplies so far in advance of the 
January rise in price as to effect a substan- 
tial economy in the cost of the imports. (See 
below, p. 46.) European purchases during 
January and February were relatively light. 
The progressive decline in imports in the 
final five months of the year corresponded 
to the security inspired by the stocks in 
Europe when interpreted in the light of the 
favorable outlook for the new crop. 


1 This peak may be in appearance only, for it was 
in November that Germany resumed control of cus- 
tom houses in the Ruhr Valley, and imports made 
earlier may have been recorded as of that month. 
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If complete information could be assem- 
bled, it would probably be found that Brit- 
ish grain merchants occupied the position 
of advantage in the purchase of wheat be- 
fore prices reached a high level, while Con- 
tinental merchants twice occupied a position 
of disadvantage when they were forced to 
sell, at a loss, wheat bought at high prices. 


OcEAN Freicur Rares 

Ocean freight rates continued on a low 
Jevel in 1924-25, owing to the persisting ex- 
cess of available tonnage over trade require- 
ments. Large reserves of idle tonnage were 
always ready to be called into operation, 
even though much of the reported world 
merchant fleet, chiefly American war-built 
tonnage wasting away in American har- 
bors, has long been entirely out of condition. 

The heavy autumnal shipments of grain 
were a decided boon to the shipping trade, 
and caused substantial increases in freight 
rates from the low point of July 1924. (See 
Appendix Table XVIII.) On the Atlantic 
routes the highest rates of the season were 
reached, naturally, between late September 
and early December. In October the New 
York-Liverpool rate averaged 8.6 cents per 
bushel as compared with the July average 
of 4.1 cents. On other North Atlantic routes 


the increase was more moderate, from 3 to 
4 cents per bushel. Rates from Argentina to 
Europe reached their maximum around the 
turn of the year, but because of the avail- 
ability of liner space and excessive expecta- 
tions of cargoes, rates in January averaged 
only 24 cents higher than in the preceding 
July, and they declined rapidly to very low 
levels in the late spring. The large Australian 
crop and the demand for rapid shipments 
from that region drove rates to relatively 
high levels. At their maximum, Australia— 
United Kingdom rates averaged 31.3 cents in 
February 1925, as compared with 26.7 cents 
in February 1924 and 18.8 cents in July 1924 

the maximum and minimum, respectively, 
in the preceding crop year. After February 
1925, there was a marked decline in rates on 
practically all routes, accompanying the de- 
cline in shipments, and in the spring of 1925 
rates averaged substantially lower on most 
routes (except the Australian and North 
Pacific) than in the corresponding period of 
1924. 

On the whole, the level of ocean freight 
rates for the crop year was not very differ- 
ent from that of the preceding year, and 
must be considered abnormally low; but 
the conditions which make for low rates 
persist. 


V. CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT IN 1924-25 


In consequence of the world shortage and 
high prices of bread grains, world consump- 
tion of wheat, which had been exceptionally 
large in 1923-24, was materially reduced in 
1924-25. The reduction was almost univer- 
sal, but was much greater in some countries 
than in others. Unfortunately it is impos- 
sible, in the absence of comprehensive in- 
formation about carryovers, to appraise ac- 
tual consumption at all precisely. It is de- 
sirable, however, to present a tentative ap- 
praisal, together with a consideration of in- 
fluences bearing upon consumption in dif- 
ferent countries. 


REDUCTION IN STOCKS 
Consumption requirements were met in 
1924-25, to an indeterminate but quite ap- 
preciable extent, by drafts upon stocks. As 


we point out below (pp. 29 ff.), the indica- 
tions are that carryovers into 1924-25 were 
exceptionally heavy in exporting countries, 
while carryovers out were only of moderate 
size; in European importing countries, as 
well as in Russia and the Danube countries, 
carryovers in were moderate and carry- 
overs out were generally, in some cases in- 
deed exceptionally, low; in certain ex-Euro- 
pean importing markets, carryovers in were 
exceptionally large, while carryovers out 
were moderate or low. Conditions varied 
greatly from country to country, even in 
Europe, but there is no doubt that the 
world carryover was relatively large at the 
beginning of the crop year and abnormally 
low at the end. 

The record of stocks of wheat and flour 
has always been notoriously incomplete. 
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Every country possesses a _ considerable 
volume of unreported stocks. There are 
numerous indications that reductions in 
American “invisible” stocks contributed 
substantially to consumption requirements 
in 1924-25. This was doubtless true in Can- 
ada and in Europe, where crops were es- 
pecially short in 1924 and promised to be 
large in 1925, to an even greater extent than 
in the United States, where the 1924 crop 
was large and the 1925 crop of winter wheat 
promised badly. 

These facts must be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the apparent domestic utilization 
of wheat in 1924—25, especially in compari- 
son with 1923-24; but for most countries, in 
the absence of statistics of carryovers, do- 
mestic utilization must be measured roughly 
by taking the crop plus imports less exports. 
The resulting figures, given in some detail 
in Appendix Table XIX, furnish a signifi- 
cant basis for discussion, but generally over- 
state the actual consumption in 1923-24 and 
understate it for 1924-25. 


EurROPEAN CONSUMPTION IN 1924—25 


The wheat consumption of Europe, as the 
principal wheat-importing area, deserves 
special consideration. Table 4 summarizes 


TABLE 4.._EUROPEAN WHEAT Crops, IMPORTS, AND 
SUPPLIES (ExX-RUSSIA), PRE-WAR 
AND Post-WarR* 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year Crops Net imports Supplies 
1920 =) lee ae 948 568 1,516 
DOH EE es cena nore 1,216 524 1,740 
G22 3 ee rey 1,044 556 1,600 
TORE oh Rett oGment 1,261 548% 1,809° 
1 EAS ore Hees are 1,055 5867 1,641° 

Average 
NO 09= 1A es arenas: 1,348 407 1,755 
O20 204 ee ee Ili 549 1,666 


* See Appendix Tables I and XIII. Net imports are com- 
puted by adding the official statistics for countries report- 
ing net imports and subtracting net exports of Danube 
countries. These figures are only rough approximations, 
since crop estimates are far from accurate, import figures 
are imperfect, and pre-war and post-war figures are not 
altogether comparable because of boundary changes. 

4 Partially estimated. 


the crops, net imports, and available sup- 
plies (disregarding carryovers) for Euro- 
pean countries exclusive of Russia, Turkey, 
and certain minor countries, for five post- 


war years in comparison with a pre-war 
average for the same territory. Despite their 
imperfections, these figures afford a fairly 
safe basis for a broad view. It will be noted 
that Europe’s currently available wheat sup- 
plies in 1924-25 were about 40 million bush- 
els larger than in 1922-23, but about 100 
million bushels less than in the average pre- 
war year or in 1921-22, and about 160 mil- 
lion bushels less than in 1923-24. 

Table 5 summarizes the statistics for ap- 
parent domestic utilization of wheat in most 
of the European importing countries in 


TABLE 5.— APPARENT DOMESTIC UTILIZATION OF 
WHEAT BY EUROPEAN IMPORTING COUNTRIES 
SINCE THE War* 


(Million bushels) 


l 
Country aie 1923-94 | 1924-95 
Great Britain and Ireland| 278.6 299.9 280.8 
talivavey mecca cn ee 276.8 294.5 258.8 
Germany ae ee TALIG Saal Seo cen meal Oat 
ERAN CEM teak nia eae 315.9 329.2 311.8 
Belgium aah 50.2 53.2 51.5? 
Netherlandssan ss eee 29.1 32.9 Slee 
Scan Gimavidee nine 39.3 48.8 37.0 
SNUMMARABNICl oo Soees choose 18.2 20.7 17.0 
IATISTD Lats ress ote eee eee 23.4 ile, 24.8° 
Czecho-Slovakia.......... 49.1 57.4 52.3 
Rolandius. AN SAO, 43.4 
BalticsStatesteeereeeeer ee lakes |) aes! Sey 
Spain and Portugal....... 163.8¢ | 172.84 | 136.84 
Greece tyres ee. een eee 26.8 33.6 29.5 
LOTAT: So cenit ee ee 1,469.4 | 1,574.0 | 1,459.2 


* See Appendix Table XIX for details. 

« Figure too low, since post-war crops are known to be 
underestimated, and net imports are incomplete because of 
territories occupied by foreign armies. 

> Net imports partially estimated. 

¢ Average for 1921-24. 

“Net imports for Portugal estimated. 


1924-25, in comparison with corresponding 
figures for 1923-24 and a four-year average 
1920-24. The total for 1924-25, about 1,460 
million bushels, is practically the same as 
the four-year average 1920-24, which was 
abnormally low, but 115 million bushels less 
than in 1923-24. If full allowance could be 
made for changes in carryovers, the actual 
utilization of wheat in 1924-25 would prob- 
ably be somewhat above the 1920-24 aver- 
age, and the totals for the past two crop 
years would not be quite so far apart. If rye 
also were taken into account, the contrast 
with 1923-24 would be heightened, but the 
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bread-grain consumption in 1924-25 would 
still appear about as large as the 1920-24 
average. If carryover data were available, 
it would probably be found that Europe’s 
actual utilization of bread grains in 1924-25 
was substantially less than in 1921-22, 1923- 
24, or the late pre-war period, but some- 
what larger than the average of the four 
years 1920-24. 

That European wheat consumption was 
as large as it was in 1924-25 must be attrib- 
uted to the substantial gain in economic 
and financial strength that has been taking 
place in the past few years, as well as to the 
financial improvement which followed the 
effective adoption of the Dawes Plan in 
August 1924. 

Early in February 1925 we suggested that 
the domestic utilization of this group of im- 
porting countries in 1924-25 would prob- 
ably be from 1,457 to 1,527 million bushels. 
According to present information, the ap- 
parent domestic utilization was very close 
to the bottom of the range of our advance 
estimate. While in Germany and perhaps 
one or two other countries prospective tar- 
iffs led to increased imports late in the crop 
‘year, the operation of economies in con- 
sumption and the favorable outlook for new 
crops very generally tended toward reduc- 
ing to a minimum both imports and appar- 
ent domestic utilization. Had it not been 
for the development of exceptionally favor- 
able European prospects for 1925 crops, ap- 
parent domestic utilization would presum- 
ably have fallen well within our range of 
estimate, as actual utilization undoubtedly 
did. Even so, it was abnormally low. 

High prices led to economies in the use 
of wheat, both directly through decreased 
purchases of bread because of its high price 
and poorer quality, in favor of substitutes, 
notably potatoes and (in certain countries) 
maize, and also indirectly through the use 
of low-grade wheat for milling, higher rates 
of extraction in milling, and the admixture 
of diluents in flour. In the autumn of 1924 the 
potential bread yield of Europe’s wheat and 
rye crops was generally underestimated. 
Heavy autumnal imports operated to con- 
serve domestic supplies, protected the rural 


1Wueat Strupies, February 1925, I, 93. 


districts from drainage, and gave govern- 
ments the opportunity to increase the bread 
yield of wheat. Large imports in the autumn 
and late winter raised wheat stocks of city 
mills to a relatively high level, and placed 
Europe in a position to adapt imports in the 
last three months of the crop year to pros- 
pects for new domestic crops. With good 
crop prospects, imports and stocks were al- 
lowed to decline to low levels. The econ- 
omies in consumption were cumulative, 
reaching their maximum in the second half 
of the crop year. On the whole, they proved 
larger than most observers had anticipated. 

In 1924-25 Germany alone shows a con- 
spicuous increase in apparent domestic uti- 
lization of wheat, to the highest figure since 
the war except in 1921-22. As we have noted, 
the contrast with earlier years is exagger- 
ated by the incompleteness of import data 
in other post-war years; and the opposite 
contrast with the pre-war average is exag- 
gerated by boundary changes and by the 
fact that post-war crops were probably un- 
derestimated, whereas pre-war crops were 
overestimated. The enlarged carryovers of 
imported grain doubtless swelled apparent 
consumption beyond the actual consump- 
tion. Granting all this, it remains that Ger- 
many used more wheat than usual, partly 
in consequence of improvements in eco- 
nomic conditions, but chiefly because wheat 
was extensively consumed in place of rye. 
The combined bread-grain consumption 
was probably well below normal. 

Except in Germany, the decline in appar- 
ent domestic utilization of wheat from the 
level of 1923-24 was well-nigh universal in 
Europe. In certain countries, indeed, appar- 
ent consumption was below the average for 
the four preceding crop years. This was 
conspicuously true of Spain, and in lesser 
degree of France, Italy, Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Switzerland, and Hungary. Austria, 
Jugo-Slavia, and Greece, however, showed 
the highest apparent consumption since the 
war, except in 1923-24; this is to be ex- 
plained by an upward trend of production 
and by economic changes making for an 
upward trend in the use of wheat. In Bul- 
garia and Roumania the apparent consump- 
tion in 1924-25, while perhaps above the 
1920-24 average, was notably small in view 
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of similar upward trends in those countries. 
In the Baltic States, as in Germany, wheat 
utilization was above average because of 
the deficiency in rye. Great Britain and 
Holland are the only other countries to 
show larger apparent domestic utilization 
in 1924-25 than the average of the four pre- 
ceding years, and the increase in both in- 
stances is slight. 


Pusuic Porictes AFFECTING EUROPEAN 
CONSUMPTION 


The shortage and high prices of bread 
grains led, especially in Europe, to the adop- 
tion of numerous policies affecting trade, 
consumption, and prices, as well as the con- 
duct of the milling and baking industries. 
Some of these measures were calculated to 
restrict consumption, some to restrain in- 
creases in flour and bread prices, some to 
limit fluctuations in prices. 

In France such measures were especially 
numerous. The law required a minimum 
extraction of 80 per cent for imported wheat 
and 78 per cent for domestic grain. In view 
of the light weight and low milling quality 
of native wheat, millers could not fully com- 
ply with the law, and it was imperfectly en- 
forced. Furthermore, it was prescribed that 
the flour should contain an admixture of 
8 per cent of wheat substitutes (from rye, 
rice, barley, or cassava). These regulations 
tended to reduce the wheat requirement for 
a given quantity of flour and bread, and 
poorer quality probably tended to restrict 


consumption. The use of millable wheats’ 


for animal feed was prohibited, and much 
low-grade wheat was used by millers to 
keep down their flour costs, while farmers 
were able to profit by selling this wheat and 
buying coarse grain for livestock. The act 
of December 12, 1924, which provided for 
the refund of duties on imported wheat 
converted to flour for domestic use, also 
abolished the turnover tax on dealings in 
cereals destined for bread-making. Depart- 
mental prefects were authorized to limit 
the price of flour, and local regulation of 
bread prices continued. Suchrestraints upon 
prices of flour and bread tended to prevent 
the larger restriction of consumption which 
still higher prices would have encour- 
aged. The act of December 12, 1924, also 


appropriated 150 million francs to be ex- 
pended by the Ministry of War, if occasion 
required, for accumulating a reserve of 
grain and flour to be used in case of urgent 
need or to check speculative advances in 
prices. It is not evident that this masse de 
manoeuvre was actually used. In January a 
decree made provision for reporting stocks 
of wheat and flour on hand, for subjecting 
both trade and manufacture to government 
control, and even for requisitioning wheat 
and flour. The recession in prices after Jan- 
uary rendered unnecessary the enforcement 
of extreme measures. 

The Czecho-Slovakian government in 
January organized a consortium to purchase 
supplies of grain and flour in order to reg- 
ulate the domestic market and prevent spec- 
ulation; and merchants and millers were re- 
quired to make reports of stocks on hand. 
It is not clear how far these measures were 
carried out and what was their actual sig- 
nificance. The turnover tax on imported 
wheat and flour was also suspended until 
late in the crop year. 

Italy established regulations designed to 
secure the maximum extraction of flour, re- 
duce waste in milling, and insure the full - 
utilization of milling by-products. Provision 
was made for two kinds of bread, the one 
made from whole-wheat flour to be sold at 
cost, the other from ordinary flour to be 
sold at higher prices. Flour prices were sub- 
jected to control by provincial authorities. 

In Spain the short crop of 1924, even with 
a fair carryover, was insufficient to cover 
domestic requirements, especially since 
bread prices were held down and the feed- 
ing of wheat to livestock was not restricted, 
as in France, and was even encouraged by 
price considerations. As wheat prices rose 
and increases in flour and bread prices were 
restrained, mill operations were at times 
severely reduced. Early in March 1925 the 
government undertook to fix maximum 
prices for wheat at the mills, to secure dec- 
larations of wheat stocks as of March 20, 
and even to commandeer 30 per cent of 
those stocks. This was a challenge to the 
agricultural interests, who had argued that 
stocks were ample and imports unneces- 
sary. Late in April, however, the import 
prohibition had to be withdrawn, and sub- 
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stantial imports were made in the next three 
months. 

Germany in October 1924 abolished re- 
strictions upon bread weights and prices, 
and the rise in flour and bread prices oper- 
ated to reduce consumption, especially in 
favor of potatoes, which were abundant. 
Flour made from imported grain was not 
subject to the turnover tax on the first sale. 
Substantial government stocks of grain were 
held until late in the crop year, but it is not 
clear how far, if at all, they were employed 
to moderate price fluctuations. 

The city of Amsterdam bought flour and 
sold it to certain bakers at a loss in exchange 
for a guarantee of fixed and low bread 
prices; other bakers had stocked up on 
cheap flour, and until these stocks were de- 
pleted trade remained dull. In Vienna bread 
prices were restricted by forcing a large 
bakery, which had bought its flour early at 
moderate prices, to sell its bread at corre- 
spondingly low prices, although this policy 
forced into bankruptcy its chief competitor, 
a Socialist bakery. 

Roumania, faced by acute shortage after 
over-exporting early in the crop year, 
adopted a series of more or less conflicting 
regulations which were only imperfectly en- 
forced. The manufacture of flour was regu- 
lated, and an admixture of diluent flours 
required. Wheat, flour, and bread prices 
were fixed, and efforts were made to inven- 
tory stocks and subject them to requisition. 
The undue restriction of wheat prices inter- 
fered with the flow of wheat to the mills 
and made for heavier use on the farms. 


CONSUMPTION BY EX-EUROPEAN IMPORTERS 


Outside of Europe, as we have already 
noted, carryovers into 1924-25 were high; 
in the Pacific Orient, unusually high. Im- 
ports were apparently far below those of 
1923-24, end somewhat lower than in other 
recent post-war years. Probably actual con- 
sumption was much lower than in 1923-24, 
but not especially low by comparison with 
less abnormal vears. 

Such broad conclusions rest, however, 
on very inadequate information concerning 
carryovers, crops, and imports. Our infor- 
mation on wheat supplies of ex-European 
countries is even less definite and verifiable 


than our knowledge of European supplies. 
Even imports, a highly important variable, 
are not ascertainable. Broomhall’s figures 
of shipments to Europe are invariably some- 
what higher than the sum of the reported 
net imports of the individual countries. In 
the case of ex-European countries, however, 
the discrepancy is much more marked, and 
Broomhall’s figures understate the actual 
imports by considerable amounts. Unfor- 
tunately, no serviceable check is possible. 
Not only are the import figures of the other 
countries less complete than those of Euro- 
pean countries, but their publication is 
longer deferred. At this time, therefore, 
comments on the wheat imports of ex-Euro- 
pean countries during the past year must be 
based on Broomhall’s figures. 

According to Broomhall, 75 million bush- 
els of wheat were shipped during 1924-25 to 
importing countries outside of Europe. Cor- 
responding shipments during the previous 
season were nearly twice as large—149 mil- 
lion bushels. In this heterogeneous group of 
importing countries are some, themselves 
not wheat producers, with high and rela- 
tively constant wheat requirements, such 
as the West Indies; others whose wheat 
requirements are relatively constant but 
whose domestic supplies are erratic and 
whose imports therefore are irregular, like 
certain South American countries; and, 
lastly, the Pacific Orient, which imports 
wheat and flour almost solely on a price 
basis. It is the fluctuation in shipments to 
countries in the third group that accounts 
for most of the variation in wheat ship- 
ments to ex-Europe. 

Broomhall originally estimated ex-Euro- 
pean requirements at 112 million bushels, 
and this was then regarded by the trade as 
conservative. Our original forecast, based 
partly on advices from the Orient, was 80-90 
million bushels. The early autumnal trans- 
actions suggested that Oriental purchases of 
wheat and flour would decline heavily as 
prices rose. Broomhall reduced his forecast 
successively on November 18, March 3, and 
May 19—at last to 72 million bushels—and 
his final reported figure was 75 million. (See 
Appendix Table X.) The total net imports 
were undoubtedly somewhat higher, but 
probably not over 100 million bushels. 
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During the season import flour in Chinese 
coastal cities, though largely of low grade, 
followed in general the wheat price of the 
world; domestic flour remained at a lower 
relative level than imported flour. There 
are apparently no consistent relations be- 
tween the prices of millet, rice, domestic 
wheat flour, and imported wheat flour in 
China. At the low prices of the previous 
year, apparently a new market was opened 
to imported wheat and flour; at the higher 
price last season, this market was no longer 
available. This explanation apparently fits 
the facts better than the assumption of a 
progressive relationship of substitution be- 
tween wheat and the other cereals. So far 
as the West Indies and Central America 
were concerned, when one compares the 
prices of rice and maize with the price of 
wheat, there was little motive for these 
countries to decrease their consumption of 
wheat flour and make use of substitute 
cereals. 

Broadly considered, the ex-Oriental frac- 
tion of ex-European wheat demand is rela- 
tively inelastic, the Oriental fraction is rela- 
tively elastic. This resulted in large ship- 
ments with the low prices of the season 
1923-24 and in small shipments with the 
high prices of the year 192425. It is rather 
surprising that the trade should have dis- 
regarded, for the first half of the season, 
this natural reaction of the Orient to the 
rising wheat price of last year. Importers 
in China, however, were at no time under 
any misapprehension as to the outcome. 


CONSUMPTION IN LEADING EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


For the four leading exporting nations, it 
is possible to appraise more closely the do- 
mestic utilization of wheat, with some re- 
gard to carryovers. Appendix Table XX 
gives our present analysis covering the past 
three crop years, with figures still subject to 
revision. 

In the case of Argentina, the exportable 
surplus as of August 1, 1925, may be calcu- 
lated by adding to the official estimate of 
October 1 the exports of August and Sep- 
tember. This gives a total of nearly 41 mil- 
lion bushels (29.9 + 10.7). Allowing 18 mil- 
lion bushels for domestic consumption in 


the last five months of the calendar year, we 
have a total carryover on August 1 of about 
57 million bushels, a little lower than on 
August 1, 1924. Deducting reported exports 
and a seed allowance for the increased acre- 
age sown, one reaches a figure of 47.3 mil- 
lion bushels for consumption, feed, and 
waste. This figure, somewhat lower than in 
either of the two preceding years, seems 
reasonable in view of the price and feed sit- 
uation. 

Australian consumption cannot yet be es- 
timated with as close an approach to preci- 
sion. Sir James Wilson has suggested a fig- 
ure of 7 million quarters (56 million bush- 
els) for total domestic use. This would in- 
dicate about 454 million bushels for food, 
feed, and waste. Since in recent years the 
corresponding figure has been around 35 
million bushels, this figure seems impos- 
sibly high. Broomhall estimated Australia’s 
exportable surplus on August 1 as practi- 
cally nil, and Sir James Wilson apparently 
accepted this view. Yet Broomhall has re- 
ported shipments of over 8 million bushels 
in the twelve weeks after August 1. Obvious- 
ly these British experts overestimated Aus- 
tralian consumption and underestimated 
Australia’s exportable surplus. In default 
of conclusive data, we are disposed to esti- 
mate consumption, feed, and waste at 37 
million bushels, slightly higher than in the 
two preceding years in view of the large 
crop, and to estimate stocks on August 1 as 
36 million bushels to provide for exports 
and consumption August-December, and a 
carryover on December 31. 

In Canada the available statistics point 
to striking reductions in milling for domes- 
tic consumption, and in feed and waste. 
Neither figure, however, can be accepted at 
its face value. On the basis of preliminary 
milling statistics, it appears that wheat 
grindings less flour exports (in terms of 
wheat) amounted to only 36 million bush- 
els as compared with final estimates of 
“milled for consumption” of 40.9 in 1922-23 
and 41.5 in 1923-24. Possibly flour and 


1 This substantially agrees with Sir James Wilson’s 
estimate of 5 million quarters. Broomhall’s estimate 
was only 3 million quarters, though the higher figure 
is more nearly consistent with a July 1 estimate by 
Broomhall’s Argentine correspondent. 
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bread consumption were somewhat reduced 
in 1924-25, but one can hardly credit so 
great a reduction. Rather it is necessary to 
assume, first that final milling figures will 
prove, as heretofore, considerably larger 
than preliminary ones,’ and, second, that 
carryovers of flour were heavy in August 
1924 and light in August 1925. Unquestion- 
ably, actual consumption was much greater 
than available statistics suggest. For the 
present we are disposed to consider 39 mil- 
lion bushels a conservative estimate of 
grindings for consumption. 

If one accepts the latest official estimate 
of the crop of 1924, and even 36 million 
bushels for domestic milling, the feed and 
waste item reached by deduction would 
seem to be less than 12 million bushels, as 
compared with 47 million in 1922-23 and 
34 million in 1923-24. In view of the recog- 
nized poor quality of much of the Canadian 
crop of 1924, as well as other factors, we 
are loth to accept this conclusion, especially 
since the Canadian Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mated last April 12 million bushels of un- 
merchantable grain and a loss in cleaning 
of 8 million bushels.?, Apparently the crop 
was underestimated. On no other assump- 
tion is it possible to account for the volume 
of exports during the year and in August 
1925 (18 million bushels). Tentatively ac- 
cepting the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation estimate of the crop of the prairie 
provinces, 17 million bushels larger than 
the official, one reaches a figure of 25 mil- 
lion bushels for total feed and waste. This 
is possibly too high, in view of the small 
crop, rapid marketing, and high prices, but 

1Compare the following figures, in thousand bush- 


els, from Canadian official sources: 
Wheat ground less flour 


exports: 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
POLINA Ys oe stele css oie 8% 34,077 32,621 38,444 36,067 
TANI Dheptisss celaie "ete vecstwoave tee 3358315 305445) OUS0S1. mines eels 
“Milled for consumption” 37,000 40,865 AVS 20) Me icsieisys 


2 Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, April 
1925.0p.1013 

®In the year beginning September 1, 1923, dockage 
assessed on wheat at Minnesota markets had reached a 
record percentage of 5.3 per cent, over 7 million bush- 
els. Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 577. 

4 According to the monthly milling census, a barrel 
of flour required 4.63 bushels of wheat in 1923-24 and 
only 4.58 bushels in 1924-25, which meant a saving 
of 5 or 6 million bushels. This was not due to inten- 
tionally higher extraction or to efforts to stretch the 
wheat supply; rather it reflected the higher milling 
quality of the crop of 1924. 


it seems distinctly more reasonable than the 
much smaller figure. 


CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States there was an increase 
in seed requirements, but a reduction both 
in milling consumption and in feed and 
waste. For the latter item, in default of sat- 
isfactory direct estimates, we have reached 
by a process of deduction a tentative figure 
of 65 million bushels as compared with 78 
million in 1923-24. This probably under- 
states the change between the two years. 
Perhaps as much as 15 million bushels of 
this consisted of dockage, which is eventu- 
ally fed to animals; part of the rest was 
marketed as feed wheat; the bulk of the re- 
mainder was fed or lost on the farm har- 
vesting the wheat. All of these fractions 
were probably reduced in 1924—25,’ but the 
greatest reduction probably occurred in feed 
and waste on farms. There was less low- 
grade wheat; the crop was marketed early, 
with less chance for loss on farms; high 
prices attracted an exceptional proportion 
of the crop to market; and except for the 
shortage and high prices of corn, financial 
considerations dictated restriction in farm 
feeding of wheat. 

Human consumption of wheat also ap- 
parently declined in the United States in 
1924-25 appreciably, though not heavily. 
The crude figures suggest a reduction of 20 
million bushels, but the actual reduction 
was probably somewhat less. Table 6 (p. 28) 
presents a method of calculation. Flour pro- 
duction declined by 64 to 63 million bar- 
rels, some 5 per cent. Net exports plus ship- 
ments to outlying possessions declined also, 
by 3.2 million barrels. Apparent domestic 
disappearance therefore declined by more 
than 3 million barrels. Russell’s figures for 
flour stocks, by no means comprehensive, 
show a decrease of 100,000 barrels in 1923-24 
and of 900,000 barrels in 1924-25. Adjust- 
ing apparent disappearance accordingly, 
one reaches the conclusion that flour dis- 
appearance declined by 24 to 23 million 
barrels, or a little over 2 per cent. In terms 
of wheat ground, this meant a reduction of 
16 or 17 million bushels, partly because the 
flour yield of the crop of 1924 was higher 
than for the crop of 1923.4 If one could 
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make allowance also for flour stocks not 
considered by Russell—in the hands of 
bakers, retailers, institutions, hotels and 
restaurants, and private households—the re- 
duction in actual disappearance might well 
prove to be smaller still. 


TABLE 6.—UNITED STATES FLOUR PRODUCTION AND 
DISAPPEARANCE, YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 
1924, 1925 


(Million barrels) 


= = 


1923-24 1924-25 

Producto. eee eee 126.4°*-130.1°| 120.17-123.6° 
INGHEXPOLtSheen ete oe 7A 13.9 
Shipments to possessions... 6 6 
Apparent disappearance...| 108.7-112.4 | 105.6-109.1 
Change in flour stocks 

GRuSSell) eee cee -J1 19) 
Adjusted apparent disap- 

DeaTancew wes eee 108.8-112.5 | 106.5-110.0 
Equivalent in wheat 

(bushels ice eetcs ee 503.7-520.9 | 487.8-503.8 


@ Census figures adjusted upward for non-reporting mills, 
plus 2 per cent for custom mills and small merchant mills. 

> Russell’s estimates, including a supplement of 5 per 
cent. 

¢ Converted at ratios reported by milling census, namely 
4.63 for 1923-24 and 4.58 for 1924-25, although the rate of 
extraction probably averages lower on domestic flour than 
on export flour. 


In view of the rise in flour and bread 
prices, some reduction in consumption was 
to have been expected. The rise in flour 
prices roughly paralleled the rise in wheat 
prices. Bread prices, however, rose much 
more slowly, and did not increase in a cor- 
responding degree. For this there are sev- 
eral explanations. Bread prices are usually 
less unstable than flour prices, up or down. 
Among bakers’ costs, flour figures to the ex- 
tent of perhaps one-third to one-half of the 
total; costs of other materials, and produc- 
tion and delivery costs, as well as retailers’ 
margins, do not vary with the price of flour 
and have probably not risen during the past 
year. Furthermore, in the years after 1920, 
when wheat and flour prices were declin- 
ing, bread prices declined much less, and 
remained on a high level as compared with 
flour prices. This is a commonplace of the 
trade.t As the margin narrowed and profits 
were cut down, bakers came gradually to 
feel the desirability, then the necessity, of 
attempting to raise bread prices. The con- 


suming public naturally but mildly resisted 
these efforts. Bakers with relatively low 
costs, some of them with large supplies of 
flour bought at low prices (part of it below 
costs of production), declined to join in 
price increases which were regarded as es- 
sential by bakers with higher production 
costs, preferring to reap smaller profits and 
to gain trade at the expense of their com- 
petitors. Though increases eventually be- 
came general, these competitive forces re- 
tarded and restricted the increases, and led 
to a great increase in the failures of small 
bakeries last spring. The tendency was pre- 
sumably strengthened by the formation of 
important bakery mergers, which asserted 
their intention to stabilize bread prices and 
could ill afford to add to complaints against 
them by raising bread prices radically in 
early months of their existence. 

A scrutiny of the monthly data on dere 
production shows that the decline in 1924-25 
occurred entirely in the last five months of 
the crop year. Since the decline in exports 
of flour was heavier in the first seven months 
than in the last five, it is fair to say that the 
decline in milling output in the latter por- 
tion of the year was due primarily to re- 
duced domestic purchases. Such a decline 
was not anticipated by millers. Judging 
from supposedly direct information as to 
stocks and current needs, they were gen- 
erally convinced.in January that retailers’, 
bakers’, and household stocks were low; 
they believed that buying was already on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and that flour milling 
would remain for the rest of the year on a 
level comparable to that of the correspond- 
ing period of 1923-24. Contrary to their ex- 
pectations, flour production declined by 
nearly 5 million barrels, and 34 millions of 
this were not accounted for by reduced 
exports. 


*To quote “The American Baker” section of the 
Northwestern Miller for January 28, 1925: “For three 
full years the baking industry has enjoyed an enor- 
mous unearned increment in its profits. In all that 
period the retail price of bread fluctuated hardly at 
all, while the cost of materials went steadily down 
until last summer. No wonder it seemed that commer- 
cial baking was an inexhaustible gold mine, to be ex- 
ploited indefinitely. Now, however, the whole situa- 
tion has changed, and the margin, once wide, between 
selling prices and production costs is being wiped out 
by the extraordinary advance in wheat.” 
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Only two alternative explanations can be 
seriously considered: reduction of stocks, 
or reduction of consumption. Is there evi- 
dence that the American public reduced its 
consumption of flour 34 million barrels in 
five months in response to higher prices? 
There is no evidence that hotels and other 
public eating-places served smaller or fewer 
portions of wheaten products. One searches 
in vain for evidence of a buyers’ strike 
against the price of bread or of flour. Of 
the widespread agitation against the high 
price of flour and bread that was observed 
over Europe last year, nothing was evident 
in the United States. Even politicians, in- 
clined to seize upon instances of public dis- 
content, paid only casual attention to the 
prices of flour and bread. There is no evi- 
dence of extensive resort to substitute foods. 
Potatoes, indeed, were unusually cheap; but 
the prices of corn meal, rye flour, rice, and 
oatmeal were not relatively low compared 
with wheat flour during this time, and we 
have no indications of increased production 
or distribution of those cereals. There was 
little in the level of wages or employment 
during this time to suggest any particular 
urge to economy. 

Two factors, however, chiefly explain the 
moderate reduction which took place. At 


the higher level of flour prices, many bak- 
ers reduced somewhat the amount of flour 
baked into the loaf of bread, the dozen of 
rolls, the pies and pastries which they sold. 
In this way consumers ate less without real- 
izing it. Consumption was restricted at the 
instance of the manufacturer, who sought 
to economize in the use of a raw material 
that had become much more expensive. 

In the second place, there may have been 
adaptation in reserves. Stocks may have 
been higher on February 1 than appraised 
by the trade; buying was probably not 
really down to a hand-to-mouth level, as 
was commonly assumed. If this adaptation 
in reserves occurred in distributive chan- 
nels or in the flour bins of consumers, it 
will presumably be confirmed, to some ex- 
tent at least, by replacement purchases be- 
fore the close of 1925. The situation em- 
phasizes the desirability of assembling 
much more comprehensive data on flour 
stocks. In a country like the United States, 
with a high standard of diet and a low in- 
take of bread compared with most Cau- 
casian countries, with widespread prosper- 
ity, one must be cautious in attributing to 
changes in ingestion variations in disap- 
pearance that might be due to changes in 
stocks. 


VI. STOCKS AND CARRYOVERS 


Tue GENERAL POSITION 


The broad facts concerning inward and 
outward carryovers have already been 
mentioned, and require only a brief sum- 
mary at this point. The crop year opened 
with exceptionally large carryovers of 
wheat and flour. This was notably true in 
exporting countries, in consequence of the 
huge crops of 1923, the low prices which 
prevailed in the crop year 1923-24, and easy 
credit conditions in the leading exporting 
countries. In Europe carryovers into 1924— 
25 were probably somewhat above average, 
chiefly as a result of the large crops of 1923 
and heavy imports toward the close of the 
year 1923-24; but heavy consumption, the 
general tightness of credit, and the avail- 
ability of grain in exporting countries com- 


bined to prevent the initial carryover from 
reaching huge proportions. In Oriental 
markets wheat and flour stocks were ex- 
ceptionally high in July 1924, as a result of 
heavy purchases (partly speculative) at the 
low prices of 1923-24. 

At the close of the crop year, however, 
stocks were unusually, though not, on the 
whole, dangerously low. In leading ex- 
porting countries, except Argentina, they 
were below average and considerably be- 
low the high levels of the preceding year. 
The cases of the United States and Canada 
are discussed below. In Argentina, as we 
have already noted, the exportable surplus 
on August 1 was around 40 million bushels, 
and total stocks were probably about 57 
million bushels, little lower than on Aug- 
ust 1, 1924. Australia’s exportable surplus 
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on August 1 was considerably underesti- 
mated by British experts, and total stocks, 
as we have suggested, were probably 
around 36 million bushels, as compared 
with 41 million bushels on August 1, 1924, 
and 45 million on August 1, 1923. (See above, 
p. 26, and Appendix Table XX.) In the 
exporting countries of the Danube basin 
they were exceptionally depleted. The Rus- 
sian carryover of cereals is understood to 
have been exceedingly small. In European 
importing countries they were generally 
light, though in Germany, and perhaps in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Italy as well, heavy 
imports made in anticipation of tariff duties 
caused appreciable stocking up of imported 
grain. In the absence of adequate informa- 
tion it is reasonable to infer that stocks of 
wheat and flour in importing countries out- 
side of Europe were also low at the close 
of the year. 

The general depletion of stocks was due 
in part to the shortage of the 1924 crops, 
which were inadequate to furnish normal 
supplies for the year. Unquestionably the 
depletion was greater because, with good 
crops in prompt prospect in Europe, Rus- 
sia, and Canada, stocks could safely be per- 
mitted to run down, and there were rea- 
sonable expectations, at least in Canada, 
Europe, and Russia, that new crop wheat 
would generally sell below the prices pre- 
vailing even toward the end of the crop 
year 1924-25. As the event proved, Euro- 
pean importers appraised the situation cor- 
rectly. 


NortH AMERICAN STOCKS 


Statistical measures of carryovers are few 
and imperfect. Apart from statistics of vis- 
ible supplies and the recent census esti- 
mates of stocks of city mills in the United 
States, the only data of importance are the 
Department of Agriculture estimates for 
wheat stocks and Russell’s estimates for 
flour stocks in the United States, and Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics estimates for 
Canada. 

Chart 8 shows graphically the relative 
size of wheat stocks in the United States 
on July 1, for the years 1919 to 1925, com- 
pared with pre-war and post-war averages, 
according to the Department of Agriculture 


estimates. It must be emphasized that these 
give only an incomplete picture of carry- 
overs. The commercial visible item is cer- 
tainly not comprehensive. Wheat stocks of 
city mills, which on July 1, 1925, included 
roughly 30 million bushels of wheat not 
included in the visible or in country mills 


CHART 8.—WHEAT STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Juty 1, 1919-25, wirH Pre-War AND 
Post-War AVERAGES* 


(Million bushels) 


Cc) Commercial visible (Bradstreet’s) 
oO In country mills and elevators 


ee On farms 


1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


1909-13 1920-24 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
read 1910-14, 


For 1909-13, 


and elevators, are not counted. Flour stocks 
are not included. Those of city mills were 
estimated on June 30, 1925, as the equivalent 
of 174 million bushels of wheat.t Russell’s 
incomplete estimate of flour stocks in trade 
positions—the most comprehensive, but still 
incomplete—was the equivalent of 27 mil- 
lion bushels on July 1, 1925, as compared 
with 31 million a year earlier. The aggre- 
gate stocks of wheat and flour in all posi- 
tions on July 1, 1925, may well have been 
as high as 150 million bushels. 
Unquestionably the corresponding figure 
on July 1, 1924, was much larger, but how 
much larger it is impossible to suggest, par- 


*See WueEart Strupies, September 1925, I, 341. 
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ticularly since the large and variable item 
of city mill stocks has been hitherto an un- 
known quantity. It cannot be assumed that 
“invisible” or hitherto uncounted stocks 
vary directly with the visible, with country 
mill and elevator holdings, with stocks on 
farms, or with their aggregate. Indeed it is 
quite probable that the reduction in “in- 
visible” or unreported stocks in 1924-25 
was relatively greater than the reduction in 
reported stocks. We had not exported 
wheat heavily during the crop year 1923-24, 
and that year was the culmination of several 
years of low prices. At its close the rise in 
prices already under way had not pro- 
gressed sufficiently to lead to heavy sales for 
profit on holdings of cash grain. The posi- 
tion of the futures prices for May and July 
1924 was such as to favor holding by mills. 
The season 1924—25, on the other hand, was 
one of heavy wheat exports, naturally tend- 
ing to drain reserves. Prices declined in 
June, and holders of cash grain could see 
in the crop outlook no special reason for 
holding, since poor prospects in the winter- 
wheat belt were balanced by good prospects 
in the spring-wheat belt. The relation of 
the May and July futures did not favor 
holding by mills in 1925. The reserves re- 
ported by mills on July 1, 1925, do not seem 
large when considered in the light of the 
volume of business, since they represented 
in the form of raw material and finished 
product something like a month’s opera- 
tions. 

According to the trade, flour business 
was on a hand-to-mouth basis in the spring 
and early summer of 1925. This was not 
the case the year before, when prices were 
low and credit especially easy, and grad- 
ually advancing prices operated against 
hand-to-mouth buying. The grindings in 
the period March—June, 1924, were approxi- 
mately 30 million bushels more than in the 
corresponding period of 1925.1 The flour 
representing this wheat must have been in 
mill or distributive channels. A review of 
trade opinion supports the inference that 
stocks held by bakers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers were at a notably higher level on 
July 1, 1924, than on July 1, 1925. 


1See WueEaT Stupies, August 1925, I, 325. 
2Tbid., April 1925, I, 158. 
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All things considered, it is clear that the 
reduction in carryover was considerably 
greater than available comparative figures 
suggest, certainly in absolute amount and 
possibly relatively also. 

Taking the Department of Agriculture 
figures as they stand, the recent total of 
87 million bushels may be compared with 
a 1910-14 average of 89 million, a 1920-24 
average of 99 million, and a figure for 
July 1, 1924, of 106 million. Stocks on farms 
were not much below common figures; 
the post-war average is raised by the high 
figures for 1920 and 1921. Stocks in country 
mills and elevators were exceptionally low, 
at 25 millions, as compared with 37 millions 
on July 1, 1924. Visible supplies, however, 
were relatively high—32 millions as com- 
pared with pre-war and post-war averages 
of 25 and 24, respectively. The divergence 
among these figures emphasizes the danger 
of inferring total stocks from statistics of 
visible supplies. 

The figures given, however, reflect a sub- 
stantially larger carryover than grain trade 
experts expected during the spring and had 
estimated as late as July 1. Since Decem- 
ber 1, 1924, stocks on farms had been re- 
garded as low, and the Department of Agri- 
culture’s estimate as of March 1, 1925, 
showed country stocks far below the corre- 
sponding figures for earlier post-war years, 
and only 21 per cent of the preceding crop 
as compared with a 1920-24 average of 31 
per cent.2 The carryover was as high as it 
was because of the failure of exports to 
reach a maximum, because the winter- 
wheat crop promised poorly, and because 
“invisible” stocks were sufficient to admit of 
considerable reduction. Possibly also the 
1924 crop or country reserves on July 1, 
1924, or both, were underestimated. The 
very large proportion of wheat marketed 
during the year, amounting to 58 per cent 
of the estimated crop as compared with a 
1920-24 average of 47 per cent, lends color 
to the view that 1924-25 supplies were 
larger than official estimates suggest. 

The Canadian carryover cannot readily 
be compared with corresponding figures 
for earlier years, because this year’s esti- 
mate is for August 1 instead of September 1. 
The official estimate for August 1, 1925, is 
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24.2 million bushels, as compared with a 
high figure of 41.1 million bushels for 
August 1, 1924. Since stocks are normally 
heavier in Canada on August 1 than on 
September 1, it is not surprising that this 
year’s total for August 1 is higher than Sep- 
tember 1 figures for other years than 1924. 
(See Appendix Table XXI.) It is significant 
that wheat stocks in transit and in flour 
mills are estimated as lower on August 1, 
1925, than even on September 1 in certain 
recent years, and that only the stocks in ele- 
vators were larger on August 1, 1925, than 
on September 1, 1924. Yet the exceptionally 
heavy Canadian exports in August 1925, 
which are reported as 18 million bushels, a 
record for this month, indicate clearly that 
the carryover of old wheat was by no means 
small. 


EUROPEAN CARRYOVERS OUT 


During June and July, 1925, European 
stocks were supposed to be near to rock- 
bottom, and the wheat and flour trade to 
be operating from hand to mouth. Develop- 
ments since August 1, however, strongly 
suggest that stocks of importing countries, 
at least, were by no means so low as was 
currently believed. Expectations of an 
early movement of domestic grain to the 
mills were disappointed by wet weather at 
harvest time. For a time, therefore, millers 
found themselves short of grain, and there 
was a notable spread between mill prices 
for immediate and for deferred delivery. 
Nevertheless, European imports continued 
on a low level, and wheat afloat for Europe 
declined to new low levels. As late as Sep- 
tember 19 it was only 22 million bushels. 
Evidently Europe was able to adjust her- 
self to delayed harvests without increase of 
imports and with little internal disturbance. 

When one considers the situation in in- 
dividual countries, the general position is 
clarified. Italy imported heavily in the 
spring, her large new crop arrived on time 
and in good condition for milling. French 
reserves at the close of the year were not 
especially low, and the early North African 
crop eased her situation. Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia had imported heavily in 
anticipation of tariff changes. Through the 
far-flung operations of her grain merchants, 


the United Kingdom is always in position 
to make rapid adjustments in supplies. It is 
clear that European wheat stocks on the 
first of August were low, though not dan- 
gerously low; in fact, the position was such 
that, given good prospects and a strong 
price motive, the importing countries were 
in a position to prevent repetition of the 
hurried and exaggerated imports of a year 
ago. The losses suffered in Europe in the 
spring in consequence of the decline of 
prices have had a salutary effect upon the 
trade, and we may expect imports and mill 
demands to remain closer together than 
was the case last year. 


CHANGES IN VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


The reports of visible supplies afford the 
only data from which to follow, very im- 
perfectly, indeed, the changing course of 
stocks during the year. The best data for 
comparison refer to visible supplies in the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, and 
afloat for Europe. The trade uses these data 
in appraising (among other things) Euro- 
pean demands, the exportable supplies of 
surplus countries, the rate of movement, 
and the prospective carryover in surplus 
countries. ‘ 


CHART 9.—COMBINED VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND UNITED KINGDOM 
AND AFLOAT, WEEKLY, Crop YEARS 1922—25* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Data from Bradstreet’s, Canadian Grain Statistics, and 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, respectively. 


Chart 9 presents the total of these groups 
weekly for each of the past three crop 
years, using Bradstreet’s data for the United 
States, Canadian official statistics, and 
Broomhall’s compilation for the United 
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Kingdom and afloat. Chart 10 shows the 
course of each of these three groups weekly 
during 1924-25. 

Chart 9 illustrates the marked seasonal 
variation in visible supplies which is char- 
acteristic of the three years. They are at a 
minimum in July or August, rise rapidly 
from September to November, reach their 
maximum usually in February or March, 
and decline fairly steadily from March 
through July. 

Visible supplies were of fair size in 1922- 
23, as a comparison over a longer period 
would show clearly. In 1923-24, especially 
after the heavy movement of the large Ca- 
nadian crop, they ran far above the levels 
of 1922-23. In the fall of 1924-25, because 
of the rapid marketing of the United States 
crop, the records of 1923-24 were eclipsed. 
After mid-December, however, as the rate 
of marketing declined and exports con- 
tinued, visibles fell below the correspond- 
ing figures in 1923-24, and at the close of 
the year they had dropped to less than 100 
million bushels, a little below the corre- 
sponding figures for 1922 and 1923. The 
rate of decline from March onward was 
more rapid in 1924-25 than in either of the 
two preceding years. 

The increase in visible supplies in the 
autumn of 1924, shown in Chart 10, was due 
first to the rapid increase in the United 
States, where the maximum was reached 
about December 1, and second to the in- 
crease in Canadian visibles, which reached 
their maximum about January 1. There- 
after mill consumption and exports ex- 
ceeded movements from the country, and 
North American visible supplies continued 
to decline until new-crop wheat appeared. 

As American shipments got under way in 
‘the autumn, stocks afloat and in Great 
Britain rose rapidly, but after mid-Novem- 
ber they declined in consequence of the 
marked reduction in international ship- 
ments. When in January, however, Argen- 
tine and Australian shipments got under 
way, stocks afloat and in Great Britain rose 
rapidly to a high point early in March. 
Floating stocks were especially heavy dur- 
ing these months because the large Aus- 
tralian shipments required a long ocean 
haul and remained in the visible afloat much 


longer than shipments of other exporters. 
At one time in March, stocks on ocean 
passage reached the record figure of 91 
million bushels, and for several consecutive 
weeks they were over 80 million bushels. 


Cuart 10.—VisiIsLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, AND UNITED KINGDOM 
AND AFLOAT, WEEKLY, 1924-25* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Sources as for Chart 9. 


Again following the continuous decline 
in shipments, British and floating stocks 
shrank rapidly till the close of the crop 
year. On August 1 they were lower than 
at any corresponding date since the war. 
Stocks afloat fell still lower in the next few 
weeks, down to nearly 22 million bushels 
on September 19, the lowest point since 
the war. 

Table 7 summarizes the principal items 
in world visible supplies of wheat and flour 


TABLE 7.—SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS IN WoRLD 
VISIBLE SUPPLIES* 


(Million bushels) 


United U.K. and 

August 1 States Canada afloat Total 
ODO ke eee 42.7 8.2 89.0 139.9 
UNS PA b>, Fie nes Pui ries 56.2 8.9 65.5 130.7 
LODO hts: re ttiverte 43.1 19.3 56.0 118.5 
nNOS oe. pasar ee (3833 14.1 47.2 134.5 
VODA Parca sectors ets eel 31.6 Oe 155.4 
OD aR ees Dike 23.4 42.5 PRY 
{610-145 538 | 108 | 506 | 1194 
1O202=24 eee yas 16.4 61.8 135.7 


* See Appendix Table XXII. 


on August 1 given in more detail in Appen- 
dix Table XXII. This table, a more com- 
prehensive tabulation than is available 
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weekly, shows the relative size of various 
elements in the recent carryover in com- 
parison with corresponding figures for 
earlier years. It will be observed that the 
recent total, while 32 million bushels less 
than on August 1, 1924, and the lowest in 
the past six years except in 1922, was slight- 
ly above the pre-war average and only 
about 9 per cent below the 1920-24 average. 
United States visibles were about average. 
Canadian visibles, though materially lower 
than in 1924, were distinctly above average 
—indeed exceedingly high in view of the 
small crop and relatively large exports. 
Only visibles in Great Britain and afloat 
were distinctly smaller than the pre-war 
and 1920-24 averages. Argentine visibles, 
always a small item, were much larger this 
year than in any recent year, in conse- 
quence of retarded marketing in the spring 
months; the reverse was true of Australia, 
where, in consequence of heavy exporting, 


VII. 


On the basis of the foregoing discussion, 
we are in a position to interpret the striking 
change in the level of prices which took 
place in 1924-25, and the course of prices 
during the year. 

A broad view of the course of prices 
since January 1920 is shown graphically in 
Chart 11, by monthly average cash prices 


Cuart 11.—AvERAGE CASH PRICES OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WHEATS, MonTHLY, 1920—25* 
(U.S. cents per bushel; logarithmic vertical scale) 
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for three leading grades in as many leading 
markets. Here the impressive change from 


visible supplies were lower than in any 
recent year except 1922. 

At several periods in 1924-25 visible sup- 
plies were the subject of great interest, and 
they undoubtedly exerted a considerable 
influence on the market. The high figures 
early in the crop year probably retarded 
the advance in prices. The sharp cessation 
of the upward movement in November and 
the decline in North American visibles from 
January 1 was a strong bullish influence in 
the upward surge of prices in December 
and January. The high level reached by 
stocks afloat in March was a potent influ- 
ence in the price reaction of February and 
March. The severe decline in visible sup- 
plies in the late spring strengthened expec- 
tations of revived demand from importers 
and contributed to the price recovery of 
April-May, and may have prevented a 
greater decline in prices as crop prospects 
improved. 


WHEAT PRICE MOVEMENTS 


the spring of 1924 to the summer of 1925 
is shown against the background of lesser 
movements in the preceding three years 
and the very different but equally startling 
changes of 1920-21. In Appendix Table 
XXIV monthly average cash prices for a 
larger number of grades are given from 
April 1924 through July 1925. Attention 
may well be concentrated, in the first place, 
upon the shifts in the level of wheat prices. 
The course of the movement during the 
crop year 1924-25 can best be considered 
in connection with charts of daily and 
weekly data. 


THE LEVEL oF WHEAT PRICES 


The post-war decline reached its lowest 
point in 1923-24—-very early in that crop 
year in the United States, about December 
1923 in other leading wheat markets. As late 
as April 1924 wheat prices were not far 
above the low points of the crop year 1923- 
24. Between April 1924 and the end of Jan- 
uary 1925 prices of Canadian wheat in Win- 
nipeg and Liverpool rose by over a dollar a 
bushel, prices of typical grades in leading 
American markets rose by more than 
80 cents a bushel, and Liverpool prices of 
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wheats other than Canadian rose by about 
90 cents a bushel. Such radical changes in 
the price level have rarely occurred, except 
under war conditions or deflation, as for 
example in 1920-21. Comparable price ad- 
vances in the past thirty years have occur- 
red only in 1897-98, 1914-15, and 1916-17; 
and war emergencies were a powerful fac- 
tor in two of these instances. 

The prices late in January 1925 were 
much above the level characteristic of the 
crop year. If, however, we compare the 
ten-months’ average from October 1924 to 
July 1925 with the ten-months’ average 
from August 1923 to May 1924, the contrast 
between the levels characteristic of the two 
crop years is sufficiently striking. Table 8 
gives this comparison. Broadly speaking, 


TABLE 8.—WHEAT Prices, 1923-24 anp 1924—25* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


Last week in 
Aug.-May)|Oct.-July 
April |January| average | average 
1924 1925 1923-24 | 1924-25 
United States: 
Farm price........ o7* | 1.70% 93° | 1.42? 
No. 2 Hard, Kan- 

Bas CAN ee ee iG 106, | 101 1.07". LAS? 
No.2 Red,St.Louis | 113 | 2.19 | 1.10? | 1.69° 
No. 1 Dark North- 

ern,Minneapolis | 1.28 | 2.07 1:25" 11.68" 

Winnipeg, Canada: 
No. 1 Manitoba.... 98 2.14 98 Lis 
No. 3 Manitoba.... 90 2.02 91 1.63 
Buenos Aires, Argen- 

tina: 

Batlettass.cceacce 99 2.02 1.04 1.70 
Liverpool, England: 

No.1 Manitoba....} 1.21 2.34 1.24 1.96 

Argentine Rosafeé..| 1.19 2.14 1.19 1.86 

Avistralianie...a 1.28 Ole 1.26 1.85 


* For sources, see Appendix Table XXIV. 
* Fifteenth of month following. b Weighted average. 


one may say that the characteristic level of 
wheat prices was roughly 75 per cent higher 
in Canada, 65 per cent higher in Argentina, 
50 per cent higher in the United States, and 
50 per cent higher in Liverpool in 1924-25 
than in 1923-24. (See also below, pp. 45 f.) 

The major explanation for the note- 
worthy rise is found in the supply situation. 
For three years prior to 1924-25 supplies 
of wheat had been increasingly excessive. 
The margin between world supplies and 
world requirements had widened; stocks 


had tended upward; a buyer’s market ob- 
tained. The short crops of 1924, notably in 
Canada and Europe but consequently for the 
world as a whole, brought a sharp reversal 
in these conditions. The margin between 
supplies and requirements was narrow; 
heavy drafts were made upon stocks; a 
seller’s market obtained. The wheat short- 
age was reinforced, directly by an even 
more serious shortage in rye, and indirectly 
by the shortage in the American corn crop. 

A secondary influence in the same direc- 
tion was the improvement in European pur- 
chasing power, which led to an increase in 
Europe’s effective demand for wheat. In 
1923-24 Europe imported heavily because 
prices were low; in 1924-25 Europe im- 
ported heavily in spite of high prices. The 
strength of Europe’s demand for wheat is 
not indicated by the volume of her imports, 
but by the volume and price of imports. 
In 1922 European crops were about as large 
as in 1924, but in 1924-25, chiefly because 
of her financial and economic advance, 
Europe’s demand for wheat was notably 
stronger than in 1922-23; her imports were 
larger, and they were purchased at materi- 
ally higher prices. 

The shift in Canadian prices was greatest, 
chiefly because the huge crop of 1923 had 
caused Canadian wheat to fall to excep- 
tional discounts, quality considered, while 
the short crop of 1924 forced it to a pre- 
mium. In the former year the quantity was 
far more than sufficient to supply millers 
who prefer that wheat, and it had to com- 
pete with other wheats on a price basis. 
In 1924-25, however, the exportable sup- 
plies were inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of millers who prefer Canadian 
wheat; hence it commonly sold in Europe 
at substantial premiums (grade for grade) 
over other wheats. This difference was re- 
flected back to Canada. (See also below, 
pp. 45 ff.) 

The rise was least in American hard 
wheats because, during much of 1923-24, 
as a result of a shortage of millable grades 
of these wheats, they had sold on a domes- 
tic basis, i.e, at prices above Liverpool 
prices less cost of transportation. The soft 
red winter wheat crop, however, was much 
smaller in 1924 than in 1923, and sold at 
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substantial premiums over hard winter and 
hard spring wheats. Much the same was 
true of Pacific white wheats, so far as they 
were competitive. Indeed, exports of soft 
wheats were the smallest in many years. 
(See Appendix Table XVII.) Table 9 em- 
phasizes this contrast. No. 2 Red Winter 
in St. Louis averaged 52 cents higher than 
in 1923-24, but No. 2 Hard in Kansas City 
only 30 cents, and No. 1 Dark Northern in 
Minneapolis only 34 cents, higher than in 
1923-24. The weighted average farm price 
reached in 1923-24 the low figure of 93.2 
cents per bushel, not far above the pre-war 
average; in 1924—25 the corresponding aver- 
age was about $1.31. 


TABLE 9.—WEIGHTED AVERAGE WHEAT PRICES IN 
THE UNITED STATES* 


(Dollars per bushel) 


No. 2 Hard| No.1 Dark 

Crop year Farm |No.2Red| Kansas | Northern 

July-June price |St. Louis! City |Minneapolis 
1OT9=2 eee 2.22 2.30 2.42 3.00 
OVA OM «6 bebe g amoe 1.82 2.18 1.83 2.01 
aS as eae es eennes aeee 1.03 A 1.20 1.48 
192 Seer nee 99 1.21 Taal} 1.26 
1 eeu oo abd 193 1.07 1.05 1.24 
OD A Oe eer eee ia 1.59 1.35 1.58 

Average 

1:9 09214 ere 89 1.00 95 99° 


* Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, pp. 581 ff., and Crops and 
Markets, Monthly Supplement, August 1925, p. 276. 

@ Provisional approximation by Food Research Institute. 

>No. 1 Northern, which commonly sells from 3 to 5 per 
cent under No. 1 Dark Northern. The latter was not quoted 
prior to August 1, 1917. 


The purchasing power of wheat over 
commodities in general, which in 1923-24 
in most countries had fallen to 70 per cent 
(or less) of its pre-war purchasing power, 
rose in 1924—25 to something like the five- 
year pre-war average.’ The recovery in pur- 
chasing power is striking; but on reflection 
it is quite as impressive to observe that in 
a year of notable shortage of bread grains 
the purchasing power of wheat should have 
risen no higher. While averages for the en- 
tire year somewhat understate the change 
from 1923-24 and the level characteristic of 


+See WueaT Srupies, December 1924, I, 4, Table 2. 
Corresponding figures for 1924-25 are as follows: 
United States, 100; Canada, 108; England, 96; Ger- 
many, 85; France, 74; Italy, 99. The low figures in 
England, Germany, and France are due in part to the 
low quality of their domestic wheats in 1924-25. 


1924-25, the deficiency in wheat supplies 
did not cause its purchasing power to ex- 
ceed the pre-war average to any large de- 
gree. The assumption, so frequently made, 
that the normal purchasing power of wheat 
today is the same as its average purchasing 
power before the war, is not supported by 
this evidence; rather it suggests the possi- 
bility that the post-war “normal” may be 
lower than the pre-war. 


THE COURSE OF PRICES 


The course of wheat prices during the 
year is best shown by charts of daily prices 
of representative cash wheats and by daily 
prices of wheat futures in the principal fu- 
tures markets. Four examples are given 
here. Charts 12 and 13, which furnish the 
principal basis for the following discussion, 
show daily cash prices of No. 2 Hard Win- 
ter in Kansas City and of No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba in Winnipeg, for the two years 
ending July 31, 1925. Charts 14 and 15, 
showing daily quotations for wheat futures 
in Liverpool and Buenos Aires in 1924-25, 
afford supplementary information. 

One observes at the outset the much 
higher level and much greater fluctuations 
in 1924-25 than in 1923-24. Closer observa- 
tion shows that the Winnipeg price was 
lower than the Kansas City price through 
most of 1923-24, except at the beginning 
and end; in 1924-25 the Winnipeg price was 
distinctly higher than the Kansas City price. 
The impressive rise in the Winnipeg price 
in June and July 1924, much greater than 
in Kansas City, represents chiefly the spe- 
cial readjustment in the Winnipeg price 
necessitated by the shift from a huge crop 
to a short crop. These points, however, have 
already been sufficiently discussed. Here 
attention should be directed to the short- 
time movements of two or more weeks in 
duration. 

It will be noted that in general the two 
curves run parallel in 1924-25. They show 
the same trends, simultaneous peaks and 
troughs. Throughout the period both wheats 
were selling for export as well as for do- 
mestic use, and their prices were related 
through their competition in export mar- 
kets, notably Liverpool. The only signifi- 
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cant exception occurred in the second half 
of May 1925, when Winnipeg prices rose 
abruptly, to decline even more abruptly at 
the close of the month, while Kansas City 


two cash prices was relatively wide in the 
autumn of 1924, when American grain was 
moving to market in huge quantities. The 
margin was somewhat less during the pe- 


Cuart 12.—AveERAGE DaiLy Casu Prices or No. 2 Harp WINTER AT KANSAS CITY 1923-24, 1924-25* 
(Dollars per bushel) 
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* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Cuart 13.—Averace Daity Casu Prices or No. 1 NorTHERN MANITOBA AT WINNIPEG, 1923-24, 1924—25* 
(Dollars per bushel) 
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* Compiled from Grain Trade News, Winnipeg. 


prices changed but little. This divergence 
was due to speculative operations in Win- 
nipeg, where an extensive short interest was 
evidently “squeezed,” i.e., forced to pay 
high prices for cash wheat to deliver on 
maturing options. The margin between the 


riod when navigation on the Great Lakes 
was closed, for this seasonal influence nor- 
mally tends to depress prices in Winnipeg 
as compared with other markets. The mar- 
gin was narrowest at the close of this pe- 
riod, in late March and early April, when 
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occasionally Winnipeg prices fell below 
Kansas City prices. At this time both cash 
markets were profoundly influenced by the 
bear speculation and the liquidation of 
speculative holdings. The special decline in 
Winnipeg prices reflects extreme specula- 
tive pressure, which was so great in Canada 
as to lead (by inference) to a conviction in 
certain quarters that a drive was ; being 
made to kill the wheat pools. Disregarding 
these divergences, the two curves may be 
considered together as reflecting the course 
of wheat prices during the year. 


January, so large a proportion of the crop 
had already been marketed that compara- 
tively small amounts remained, and even 
these were underestimated by those who 
accepted the low estimate of the Canadian 
crop and failed to anticipate the unusual 
proportion that was actually shipped to 
market in both countries. 

Two significant interruptions in the ad- 
vance will be remarked. In August 1924 
prices receded. Two factors chiefly account 
for this. First, the American official crop 
estimate as of August 1 raised the figure 74 


Cuart 14.—Daity CLosInG Prices oF WuHeat Furures AT LIVERPOOL, 1924—25* 
(Expressed in dollars per bushel) 
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The movement falls into three major 
phases—a rise to the end of January, a de- 
cline until early in April, and a succession 
of less significant fluctuations in the last 
four months of the crop year. 

The long advance, really initiated as 
early as May and June 1924, represents 
chiefly the slow adjustment of price levels 
from a period of surplus to a year of short- 
age. But, toward the end, an exaggerated 
view of the extent and significance of 
the shortage gave rise to rampant specu- 
lation affecting cash prices as well as fu- 
tures. Had the situation been correctly ap- 
praised by farmers, grain dealers, millers, 
and speculators, the rise would have been 
much more rapid, but prices might not have 
risen nearly as far. The unusually rapid 
marketing by American farmers, and to a 
lesser degree by the Canadian also, prob- 
ably retarded considerably the inevitable 
advance in prices. Later, in December and 


Apr Jun Jul 


million bushels above the July 1 forecast. 
Secondly, August was the month of heaviest 
marketings in the United States, with a 
record volume of 93 million bushels. Only 
the strength of underlying bullish forces, 
evidenced by heavy export and domestic 
buying, prevented drastic price recessions. 
From early in September until early Octo- 
ber, despite further substantial increases in 
estimates of the American crop, prices rose 
rapidly. At this time some European buyers 
became panicky in their purchases, for a 
wet harvest delayed the movement of do- 
mestic grain to the mills and caused both 
reduction in quantity and deterioration in 
quality. 

The October recession in prices, while by 
no means severe in North America, was a 
notable interruption in the course of up- 
ward readjustment. It was chiefly a conse- 
quence of temporary reductions in Euro- 
pean purchases, and a partial reflection of 
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price recessions in European importing 
markets. The weather improved; as thresh- 
ing progressed, the outturns failed to con- 
firm the worst fears as to quality and quan- 
tity; and native grain came to market in 
large quantities. Meanwhile, heavy ship- 
ments from America reached Europe, mill- 
ing demands for imported wheat fell off, 
ports were congested, and there was con- 
siderable reselling of imported cargoes at 
a loss. 

Even before this crisis was over, prices in 
export markets resumed their advance. In 
the first few days of November prices rose 
by some 20 cents a bushel. One factor in 
this rise was the reduction by 20 million 
bushels in the estimate of the Canadian 
crop. Another was the sharp decline in 
American receipts at primary markets. An- 
other was the entry of Italy as a substantial 
import purchaser, following the cancella- 
tion of contracts for Russian grain. This 
advance in wheat prices accompanied a 
boom on the stock market following the 
November election, and psychological fac- 
tors promoted speculation by the public in 
every field. Predominantly, however, the 
recovery reflected due and proper recogni- 
tion of the local and temporary nature of 
the October reaction, and the persistence of 
influences which seemed to justify higher 
wheat prices. 

The sustained advance in December and 
January was due to a combination of forces. 
One was the strong European demand. As 
late as February 3 Broomhall wrote: “It is 
hardly necessary to say that the demand of 
importers has been the chief factor in put- 
ting high prices still higher—it is true there 
has been renewed speculative buying in 
America and Canada, but we doubt if this 
would have had much force unless it was 
backed up by needy countries taking actual 
Wheat.” In retrospect it seems evident that 
these purchases had their major importance 
in strengthening the conviction that the 
wheat shortage was more acute than had 
been generally supposed, and than it ac- 
tually proved. 

The slight upward revision of the Ameri- 
can crop, as of December 1, had been fully 
discounted in advance. The Canadian re- 
vision of December 31 was slightly down- 


ward. Receipts at primary markets, both 
in the United States and Canada, fell off 
rapidly. Visible supplies, which in the two 
preceding years had risen in December and 
January, declined. Russia entered the mar- 
ket as an importer, and her effective de- 
mand was exaggerated. The Danube coun- 
tries were believed to have over-exported, 
and were counted upon to add to world- 
import requirements. European importers 
were known to be contracting heavily for 
early deliveries from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia. The large European imports of the 
first four or five months of the crop year 
were regarded as indicating a level of de- 
mand which would be maintained, perhaps 
increased. The public measures for restrict- 
ing consumption in Europe hardly got under 
way until January, and were not taken very 
seriously until later. Large loans to Euro- 
pean countries strengthened Europe’s im- 
mediate purchasing power, and were floated 
in an atmosphere calculated to create op- 
timism about Europe’s ability to finance 
imports. Recognized leaders in the grain 
trade and among professional speculators 
were outspoken in their convictions that 
much higher prices were warranted by the 
statistical position, though a few prophesied 
decline. Wide currency was given to state- 
ments published by the Department of Ag- 
riculture or attributed to one of its leading 
officials, near the middle of January, which 
lent official support to the view that under- 
lying conditions fully warranted the prices 
then prevailing.t Credit was so easy as to 
favor extensive speculation in grain as well 
as in stocks, and many amateur speculators 
were attracted to the wheat market. 

The culmination of the long advance was 
due to active bull speculation, chiefly in 


1On January 14 the Northwestern Miller quoted a 
statement of the Department of Agriculture, under the 
caption, “Is the Wheat Price too High?” in which is 
the following sentence: “The sum of the whole matter 
was that the slight but progressive improvement in 
the United States crop gave us, alone of all of the 
producing and consuming countries, a good crop, 
while generally throughout the rest of the world there 
was a shortage of bread grains.” 

On January 22 the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
quoted the head of the Grain Futures Administration 
Office at Chicago to the effect that, “If statistical in- 
formation so far at hand is to be depended upon, and 
we have nothing on which to base more dependence, 
the world conditions warrant present prices.” 
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North American markets. Financial and 
psychological conditions favored this move- 
ment, and the statistical situation clearly 
warranted high prices, but afforded no se- 
cure basis for judging how high prices 
should or would go. The event proved that 
expectations were excessive. 

The extreme decline in February and 
March was in part a forced realization of 
this fact. But the major force behind it was 
not so much new evidence as new specula- 
tion, short-selling for the decline. Indeed, 
new evidence was conflicting. Receipts at 


requirements, and Chicago banks pressed 
for reduction in loans on wheat futures re- 
gardless of the character of supplementary 
collateral offered. As bear operations con- 
tinued, weaker holders were forced to sell, 
stop-loss levels were progressively uncoy- 
ered, and even stronger holders found it 
prudent, if not necessary, to liquidate their 
positions. 

The collapse was interrupted by advances 
in the second half of February and the third 
week of March. Both were due in part to 
covering purchases by bear operators, but 


CuarT 15.—Daity CLosinG Prices oF WHEAT FuTuRES AT BUENOS AIRES, 1924—25* 
(Expressed in dollars per bushel) 
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* Compiled from Russell’s Market News and New York Journal of Commerce. 
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primary markets, especially in Canada, in- 
creased somewhat under the stimulus of 
mounting prices, but the March 1 census of 
country stocks in the United States was 
somewhat less than the trade had expected. 
There were indications that the Canadian 
crop was underestimated. The new Indian 
crop, however, suffered deterioration. Vis- 
ible supplies increased in February, as a re- 
sult of heavy shipments from the Southern 
Hemisphere, but they declined in March. 
There was a reversal of the optimism con- 
cerning the European financial outlook. 
European inquiries and purchases, for both 
immediate and deferred delivery, declined 
as the reaction progressed. This, however, 
was generally regarded as merely tem- 
porary. 

But the extensive speculation for the rise 
had created a vulnerable market position 
and set the stage for a bear raid. Money 
rates rose. In the later stages of the ad- 
vance, exchange houses raised their margin 


Feb Mar Apr 


chiefly to a renewal of export buying—in 
February, especially for Italy, Russia, and 
ex-Europe. There arose also in February a 
belief that the Australian crop was over- 
estimated, and the Australian government 


. was reported to be considering measures 


for putting some restriction on exports to 
ensure home requirements. Leading Amer- 
ican grain exporters predicted that the 
United States would be on a domestic basis 
in May, June, and July. But continued 
heavy shipments from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere encouraged the belief that exports 
from that quarter would be made very 
freely, and favorable prospects for new 
crops began to exert some depressing influ- 
ence early in March, as rains improved 
American winter-wheat prospects and fur- 
nished good conditions for spring seeding. 

From April onward the market was in- 
fluenced chiefly by two related factors, the 
changing outlook for new crops and the 
failure of European import demand (as well 
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as American milling demand) to material- 
ize on the scale which had been anticipated. 
The latter accounts for the absence of any 
pronounced advances. The moderate up- 
ward trend in April and May was due mainly 
to unfavorable prospects for the United 
States winter-wheat crop. Condition reports 
as of April1 were extremely low, and caused 
a sharp rise; but later in the month there 
was areaction when the drought was broken 
in important producing areas. Abandon- 
ment of fall-sown acreage was correctly es- 
timated to be very heavy, but the official 
condition report as of May 1, while essen- 
tially bullish, was higher than the trade 
had anticipated. Favorable prospects in 
Europe and the spring-wheat belt of North 
America, however, gave reason to expect 
that supplies of old wheat could be safely 
depleted as the harvests approached. 

In June a considerable decline occurred. 
The official forecast of the American win- 
ter-wheat crop was reduced by nearly 40 
million bushels; but the deterioration in 
condition, as suggested by the official per- 
centages, was less than the trade had ex- 
pected. There was cumulative evidence of 
good prospects for spring-wheat crops and 
for European crops. Reassured by this out- 
look, and affected by reduced consumption, 
European buyers failed to make their an- 
ticipated purchases in exporting markets. 
The rise early in July is attributable to 
unseasonably hot weather which affected 
chiefly the spring-wheat belt of North 
America, and the subsequent decline was 
due mainly to weather improvement. 

Viewing the year as a whole, it is evident 
that the heavy autumnal marketing in North 
America delayed the adjustment of prices 
to a level appropriate for the year, that 
prolonged bullish speculation drove them 
above this level, that the large crops and 
heavy shipments from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere checked the rise, and that the favor- 
able outlook for new crops, especially in 
Europe, was the major influence in restrict- 
ing European demands and preventing 
large price advances from April onward. 
The price swings and short-time fluctua- 
tions were especially wide because of pro- 
nounced speculative activity in a situation 
quite unprecedented and exceedingly diffi- 


cult to appraise, because of the irregular 
course of European purchases, and because 
of changing weather conditions affecting 
new crops when supplies of old wheat were 
known to be short. 


PricE COMPARISONS 


In the world’s markets wheat is not simply 
wheat. While certain influences are com- 
mon to all wheats, the price divergences 
among different wheats are often marked. 
Price movements are by no means uniform 
from market to market. These statements 
find numerous illustrations in the crop year 
1924-25. In discussing them, reference will 
be made to Chart 16 (p. 42) which shows 
weekly cash prices of leading grades of 
wheat in export markets and in Liverpool. 
Monthly averages for these and a few addi- 
tional grades are given in Appendix Table 
XXIV. In considering these data attention 
will be concentrated on the major dissimi- 
larities; the common features have already 
been discussed, and minor divergences, due 
in part to accidental or temporary circum- 
stances, will be ignored. 

First it will be observed that No. 1 Mani- 
toba in Winnipeg sold above No. 1 Dark 
Northern in Minneapolis throughout most 
of the crop year. This is basically attrib- 
utable to intrinsically superior quality,’ 
and to the fact that, while the American 
spring-wheat crop was large, the Canadian 
was short, and less than the usual propor- 
tion graded No. 1. In March and most of 
April, however, Winnipeg prices were be- 
low Minneapolis prices, chiefly because of 
the dominance of seasonal influences, which 
usually force Winnipeg prices down while 
navigation on the Great Lakes is closed. The 
exceptional divergence in May and early 
June is associated with the “squeeze” in 
Winnipeg toward the closing of the May op- 
tion—a squeeze in which the power and 
policy of the Canadian pool are supposed to 
have figured heavily. After these influences 
ceased to operate, the two prices ran close 
together for several weeks, until late in 


1 Throughout 1923-24 the opposite was true. See 
Wueart Strupies, December 1924, I, 41. 

2The flour-making quality of No. 1 Manitoba is 
usually appreciably higher than that of No. 1 Dark 
Northern. 
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representative wheats in 1925-26 tended to 
widen the margin. 

In the next place, it will be observed that, 


July, when the good prospects for the new 
crop in Canada exerted a depressing influ- 
ence in Winnipeg, while adverse conditions 


Cuart 16.—WeEEKLY CASH PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN PRINCIPAL EXPORTING AND IMPORTING 
Markets, AuausT 1924 To Juty 1925* 
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in the American northwest raised prices in both in North America and in Liverpool, 
Minneapolis. Expectations that the United No. 1 Manitoba sold consistently at a con- 
siderable premium over No. 2 Hard Win- 


States would be on a “domestic basis” for 
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tert This is partly to be explained by the 
usual preference of the British trade for 
No. 1 Manitoba, but it was due chiefly to the 
special abundance of the American hard 
winter crop and the relative shortage of 
Canadian wheat. Indeed in Liverpool No. 3 
Manitoba usually commanded a premium 
over No. 2 Hard Winter, both deliverable 
on future contracts. 

In the third place, the high premium of 
soft red winter wheat over hard winter 
wheat stands out clearly. The divergence 
chiefly reflects the fact that hard winter 
wheat was abundant and sold on an export 
basis until July 1925, while the soft red win- 
ter crop was short. The premium on No. 2 
Red was especially large after the middle of 
January, as supplies became increasingly 
small. The narrow margin in July reflects 
the different position in the new crop year, 
when both winter crops are short. 

No good American price series for Pacific 
white wheat is available. The crop was un- 
usually short. Hence in Liverpool, when this 
wheat was quoted, it sold usually well above 
hard winter in the autumn. With but lim- 
ited supplies available, this wheat was not 
substitutable for other wheats, and its price 
was determined largely by the demand pe- 
culiar to it. 

Argentine and Australian wheat prices 
differ from the prices of North American 
wheats in having different seasonal ten- 
dencies. Barletta wheat in Buenos Aires sold 
above American red winter until December, 
and above hard winter throughout the year. 
Indeed its course paralleled most closely 
the curve of No. 1 Dark Northern at Minne- 
apolis, though it sold much higher in Octo- 
ber and November, and it declined less 
abruptiy in March. In Liverpool it sold 
slightly higher than No. 2 Winter until 
March; but it did not reach so high a peak 
in January or fall to so low a point in April. 

Australian wheat in Liverpool sold slightly 
above Argentine until March, when new 
Australian grain reached Liverpool, and 
rather below it from April onward, pre- 


1The opposite had been true throughout most of 
1923-24, though No. 2 Hard was seldom quoted in Liv- 
erpool. See WHEAT Srupies, December 1924, I, 41. 

2See table in Foreign Crops and Markets, July 13, 
1925, p. 56. 


sumably as a result of heavy shipments of 
Australian wheat from the huge crop. On 
the whole, Australian wheat fluctuated 
much less than Argentine. The absence of 
the late May peak can be especially re- 
marked. 

Durum wheat rose more than other Amer- 
ican wheats from the low points of 1923-24 
to the peak of 1924-25. In July and August 
1923, No. 2 Amber Durum at Minneapolis 
averaged 96 cents a bushel. While it rose 
in later months, it averaged only $1.14 in 
April 1924. In January 1925 it averaged 
$2.15. From October 1924 to May 1925 it 
sold at higher prices than our premier bread 
wheat, No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at Min- 
neapolis, and in part of this period above 
No. 2 Red Winter at St. Louis.2 (See Appen- 
dix Table XXIV.) This was not due to a 
shortage in the American crop, for the 1924 
crop was the largest ever harvested except 
that of 1922. (See Appendix Table VIII.) 
It was due rather to the large European de- 
mand for American durum in consequence 
of the very limited exportable supplies of 
macaroni wheats from North Africa and 
Russia. A marked change in the new crop 
year, when large crops of durum are avail- 
able both in the United States and in com- 
peting countries, was reflected in the pro- 
nounced decline of durum prices in June 
1925. 


CONTINENTAL PRICES 


European prices of domestic wheats, 
when converted to American currency, re- 
veal many peculiarities, even if one con- 
siders merely the monthly averages such as 
are shown, for certain countries, in Appen- 
dix Table XXV. In general, the highest 
point was reached in February, as in other 
markets. In Germany, however, the Febru- 
ary average was substantially exceeded in 
May. Prices of native wheat in England and 
France fluctuated little in domestic cur- 
rency, and in dollars the range was rela- 
tively small—from $1.45 to $1.74 per bushel 
in England, from $1.50 to $1.89 per bushel 
in France. In Germany, as in 1923-24, the 
price of domestic wheat, like that of most 
other commodities, was consistently low in 
terms of gold values, and even at the high 
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average in May it was only $1.70 a bushel. 
In Great Britain, France, and Germany do- 
mestic wheat rose relatively less than im- 
ported wheats in 192425, chiefly because of 
the poor quality of the 1924 crops. The most 
striking increase occurred in Italy, where 
Milan prices of native soft wheat rose from 
an average of $1.25 per bushel in July 1924 
to $2.31 in February 1925. An adequate dis- 
cussion of these price movements, however, 
would take us too far afield. Enough has 
been said to show that the so-called world 
price of wheat does not control prices of 
domestic wheats in individual countries. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SPECULATION 


Speculative activity was exceedingly heavy 
in 1924-25. In American futures markets 
the average daily volume of trading in the 
crop year July—June was 63 million bushels 
as compared with 24 million in 1923-24 and 
37 million in 1922-23. (See Appendix Table 
XXIII. Chart 17 shows the course of specu- 


CuHaArT 17.—AVERAGE DAILY VOLUME OF TRADING AT 
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lative activity by weekly data over the past 
two crop years.) In the last three months 
of 1924 the average daily trading, around 
60 million bushels, was greater than in any 
previous month since the war. The turn- 


over increased in the next three months 
to a maximum of 87.4 million bushels in 
March, when liquidation was extremely 
heavy. Even after the collapse was over, the 
volume of trading continued large to the 
end of the crop year. 

For the large activity in 1924-25 three 
factors were chiefly responsible: the uncer- 
tainties in the situation; the certainty of 
high prices and the possibility of even higher 
prices; and the ease in the money markets, 
which at the same time favored bull spec- 
ulation in stocks. The peak of speculative 
activity in March was caused by extensive 
short selling and heavy liquidation of hold- 
ings built up during several months pre- 
vious. 

It is impossible to say whether, on the 
whole, the speculative activity in 1924-25 
moderated or intensified the broad swings 
in prices. At certain periods, however, it 
unquestionably intensified short-time fluc- 
tuations. These were so violent as to de- 
stroy, for a time, the usefulness of the fu- 
tures market for hedging purposes. In Chi- 
cago, on several days in the first three 
months of 1925, the range of fluctuations 
was as high as 10 cents, and the maximum 
on March 23 and 30 was over 13 cents. Even 
convinced believers in speculation as a be- 
neficent economic force —notably in the 
grain trade and milling industry—were led 
to consider that some moderation of its un- 
controlled influence might be desirable, in- 
deed imperative. 

On March 18 the Secretary of Agriculture 
ordered an investigation by the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration to determine whether 
prices had been manipulated. The investi- 
gation, according to a preliminary official 
report, brought to light evidence of manipu- 
lation. Accordingly, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture urged the Chicago Board of Trade to 
promulgate rules calculated to prevent over- 
speculation, made several constructive sug- 
gestions, and warned that failure to act 
would lead him to urge additional legisla- 
tion. After early adverse action by its di- 
rectors, the Board eventually adopted, by 
referendum, in September and October, 
1925, several sweeping changes proposed by 
a special committee. These include the es- 
tablishment of daily clearings for trades, 
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the grant of a right to vote by mail, a pro- 
vision for placing limits upon daily price 
fluctuations under certain emergencies, and 
the appointment of a business-conduct com- 
mittee to prevent manipulation and super- 
vise the conduct of members in their rela- 
tions with outsiders, the public, and the 
government. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is a private 
organization. Under pressure of public opin- 
ion, focused by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, it has recognized that its position, as a 
kind of public utility, requires it to accept 
a degree of responsibility to the public for 
preventing the use of its machinery in ways 


injurious to the trade and the public. This 
recognition is the significant fact in the new 
regulations. The actual outcome cannot be 
forecast, for it will depend more on admin- 
istration than on the new rules themselves. 
There is reason to expect a more favorable 
result than if the change had been forced 
upon a hostile trade by legislation. But it 
must be recognized that wheat speculation 
is international in scope, and it is uncertain 
how far it will be possible to prevent abuses 
by regulation of American futures markets, 
so long as Canadian and European term 
markets are open to both resident and 
American speculators. 


VII. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


DISTRIBUTION OF GAINS FROM RISING PRICES 


In a year of such pronounced changes in 
wheat and flour prices, the different export- 
ing and importing countries fared better or 
worse according to their foresight or for- 
tune in selling or buying in particular per- 
iods. If one could assemble comparable 
weighted-average export and import prices 
for a large number of countries, it would be 
possible to compare the success with which 
the international merchandising was ac- 
complished. Appendix Table XXVI contrib- 
utes to such an analysis monthly average ex- 
port prices of the United States, Canada, 
and Australia, and similar average import 
prices for Great Britain, both for wheat and 
for flour in the past two crop years. For 
wheat, the yearly weighted averages are as 
follows, in dollars per bushel: 


United United 
Year States Canada Australia Kingdom 
1923 An ees saree SES il 99 1.03 1.22 
MO 4 OD sana 1.58 1.54 1.65 Leyla 


The increase in average export prices was 
relatively least in the United States —47 
cents per bushel, or 42 per cent. The heay- 
iest exports took place before prices had 
approached their peak. The month of larg- 
est exports was October, and more than 
half of the total was exported before prices 
reached the level characteristic of the year 
as a whole. This was the consequence of 
the large early marketing. Hungary, Rou- 


mania, and Jugo-Slavia similarly lost by 
unduly heavy exports in the summer and 
autumn of 1924. 

Canada gained relatively more per bushel 
than the United States. The increase in aver- 
age export prices was 55 cents, about 55 
per cent. This was partly because Canada’s 
harvest is normally later and was later than 
usual in 1924, and partly because the pools 
resisted the tendency toward rapid export. 
But the closing of lake navigation impelled 
heavy exports before the middle of Decem- 
ber, and left less for export at the higher 
level of prices. That Canadian average ex- 
port prices rose more than the United States 
is the more impressive because quality con- 
siderations tended to raise American wheat 
prices more than Canadian. American ex- 
ports in 1923-24 included much mediocre 
wheat, while in 1924-25 they were of high 
average quality. Canada’s exports, on the 
other hand, were of high quality in 1923-24, 
but in 1924-25, because of the low quality 
of the crop, they included unusually large 
quantities of lower grades.’ In view of this 
fact, and the heavy exports from the United 


1Quality considerations largely explain the fact 
that the average export price of Canadian wheat in 
1924—-25—-$1.54—-was considerably lower than the pool 
price of No. 1 Manitoba at the head of the Lakes— 
$1.66 (see p. 12). Lower grades sold at considerable 
discounts under No.1. No.4 Manitoba, however, fre- 
quently brought as high a price in Liverpool as No. 2 
Hard Winter, since these lower grades were high qual- 
ity for European mills from the standpoint of protein 
content. : 
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States early in the season, it is still some- 
what surprising to find that the average de- 
clared value per bushel of Canada’s exports 
was lower in both years than that of Amer- 
ican exports. It is possible that the export 
declarations are not entirely comparable 
for various reasons, such as trans-shipments 
from each country to export ports of the 
other country, and different bases of ex- 
porters’ valuations. 

Australia profited most from the peculiar 
concurrence of circumstances. The increase 
in her average export prices was about 62 
cents, or 60 per cent. The bulk of Australia’s 
exports was probably contracted for in 
December and January at prices rather 
above than below the level characteristic of 
the year. Because of her remoteness, her 
export prices month by month were gener- 
ally lower than those of her competitors, 
yet the weighted average price of her ex- 
ports was appreciably higher. Argentina, 
which exported relatively more than Aus- 
tralia in the autumn and relatively less in 
the winter and spring, probably gained 
somewhat less than Australia, but more 
than her North American competitors. The 
retention of a heavier exportable surplus 
on August 1 has proved financially unwise. 

Among the importers, Great Britain 
gained by a policy of early buying. Her 
heaviest monthly imports, partly for resale, 
were in August 1924, when prices were at 
their lowest point. Her weighted average 
import price was appreciably below the 
level of prices characteristic of the year. It 
was only 55 cents, or 45 per cent, higher 
than in 1923-24. Unquestionably her mer- 
chants, and probably the British public, 
profited by the prevision of the British grain 
trade, and as a result of early American 
marketing. In all probability an even greater 
advantage was reaped by France, where 
also August 1924 was the month of maxi- 
mum imports, and two-thirds of the net 
imports were received by the end of No- 
vember. The delayed harvest was a bless- 
ing in disguise. Italy, on the other hand, 
conspicuously lost by importing lightly in 
the autumn and much more heavily later. 
Her average import price was probably at 
least 70 per cent higher than in 1923-24. 

This discussion strongly ‘emphasizes the 


importance, to both exporting and import- 
ing countries, of arriving at a correct ap- 
praisal of the international wheat situation 
and prospects. It also shows, however, that 
fortune, especially with reference to the 
size of crops and the price prevailing when 
harvests become available, plays a large 
part in determining the distribution of gains 
or losses incident to price swings. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FARMERS’ POSITION 


An important consequence of the rise in 
wheat prices during 1924-25 was a marked 
improvement in the financial position of the 
wheat farmer. The change was especially 
marked in the United States. In 1923-24 the 
American farmer, already injured by three 
years of unremunerative prices, suffered 
further reverses because, in a year when 
world wheat supplies were abundant and 
international wheat prices were exception- 
ally low, he harvested a moderate crop of 
low average quality. In 1924-25, on the con- 
trary, American wheat farmers generally 
harvested large crops of good average qual- 
ity in a year when most other countries of 
the Northern Hemisphere had small crops 
of a quality below average. Only twice be- 
fore in the past thirty years, in 1897-98 and 
1914-15, had the American wheat grower 
experienced equally good fortune. Because 
of excessively rapid marketing in the au- 
tumn of 1924, he failed to reap the maxi- 
mum profit which this fortunate concur- 
rence made possible; even so, he marketed 
an exceptionally large fraction of his crop, 
at prices averaging over 40 per cent higher 
than in 1923-24, and made substantial cash 
profits for the first time in five years. Psy- 
chologically, and in a measure financially 
as well, he emerged from the slough of de- 
pression. He made great progress in repay- 
ing accumulated indebtedness (especially 
short-time debts), replenished his depleted 
cash reserves, and regained his confidence. 
So sudden and substantial a transformation 
seldom occurs in American agriculture. 

In Canada the crop shortage prevented 
an equally favorable outcome. But the in- 
crease in prices was even greater than in 
the case of the United States. The average 
farm price for the crop of 1924 is officially 
estimated (probably too conservatively) at 
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$1.22 per bushel as compared with 67 cents 
for the crop of 1923. The estimated farm 
value of the crop of 1924, even on the basis 
of the official estimate of 262 million bush- 
els, was about the same as that of the 474 
million bushel crop of 1923; and revised fig- 
ures may show it substantially higher. Since 
costs of planting and harvesting were un- 
doubtedly lower for the 1924 crop, this short 
crop was distinctly more profitable to the 
grower than any other in recent years. In 
Canada, as well as in the United States, the 
prolonged depression of the wheat farmer 
came to a close, but the small size of his 
crop prevented him from securing the finan- 
cial gains which his American competitor 
enjoyed. 

The Australian wheat grower profited 
most of all. Harvesting almost a record 
crop of good quality, he was able to market 
the bulk of his exportable surplus in the 
period of the year when prices were 
near their maximum. In these respects he 
was doubly fortunate. Moreover, the abun- 
dance of ocean shipping available at low 
rates kept down the margin between im- 
porters’ prices and export prices. While no 
comparable data on the returns and profits 
of the Australian wheat grower are at hand, 
it is not an exaggeration to say that he en- 
joyed almost unparalleled good fortune. 

The Argentine crop was of fair size, 
though by no means a record, but unusually 
heavy abandonment of acreage and mod- 
erate yields per acre harvested raised pro- 
duction costs per bushel. The Argentine 
wheat grower also enjoyed the advantage 
of marketing in a period of specially favor- 
able prices, though a more conservative 
marketing policy restricted his profits. 
There is small doubt that the Argentine 
crop was more profitable to the grower than 
any other in recent years, but the Argentine 
wheat grower’s position was not nearly as 
favorable as that of his Australian counter- 
part. 

In British India the harvest of a good crop 
and the higher level of prices insured fa- 
vorable returns, but the farmers profited 
less because of their early harvest; the crop 
was largely marketed before the price level 
characteristic of the year 1924-25 had been 
attained. 


In Europe generally, as in Canada, the 
higher prices of 1924-25 were partially neu- 
tralized by the shortness and low average 
quality of the crop. Even so, it may be safely 
inferred that European wheat farmers gen- 
erally reaped larger profits from their re- 
duced crops than from the large crops of 
1923, or indeed than:from the crops of any 
other year since the war. The gain was 
greatest in France, Jugo-Slavia, and Russia, 
where the wheat crops of 1924 were of fair 
size, and especially pronounced in Russia, 
where the price advance was most notable. 


OTHER EFFECTS OF PRICE INCREASES 


In North America, indeed in exporting 
countries generally, the rise in wheat prices 
was commonly regarded as a most welcome 
event, long-deferred, and the effect upon 
consumers received little consideration. Not 
so in Europe. The rise in the price of bread 
was there a social problem of major impor- 
tance. In England it gave rise to an exten- 
Sive investigation by a Royal Commission. 
On the Continent it precipitated inquiries, 
public control, and regulation, in a great 
variety of forms. In several countries it 
called forth a return to something like war 
bread; indeed, what the people had learned 
during the war by way of adaptation, sub- 
stitution, and acceptance of inferior bread 
stood them in good stead during the past 
season. 

Moreover, the coincidence of small Euro- 
pean crops of bread grains with a short- 
age in Canada and Russia was exceedingly 
costly to Europe. Europe’s imports of bread 
grains probably cost between 300 and 400 
million dollars more than in 1923-24 and 
between 200 and 300 million dollars more 
than Europe may expect to pay for her 
average imports of bread grains at an av- 
erage level of wheat prices. Happily for 
Europe, the misfortune of a crop shortage 
came at a time when her economic condi- 
tion had improved, and when her inter- 
national financial standing enabled her to 
supplement her exports by substantial for- 
eign loans. Indeed, only thus was it pos- 
sible for her to have translated her needs 
into effective demands. But the burden of 
financing these imports was exceedingly 
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heavy. It unquestionably affected the posi- 
tion of the Italian lira and the Polish zloty, 
and rendered more difficult the return of 
sterling to parity and its maintenance there. 
It seriously affected the international bal- 
ance of payments of these and several other 
countries. The recovery of Russia and the 
Danube states was given a serious setback. 
A different story will be told of 1925-26. 

On the whole, however, the recovery of 
wheat prices from the abnormally low levels 
of 1923-24 is to be welcomed. They were 
far below normal, and quite out of adjust- 
ment with prices of other commodities. Just 
what the normal post-war level may be it 
is too early to assert; but there seems no 
question that it will be closer to the level 
characteristic of 1924-25 (see Table 8, p. 35) 
than to that of 1923-24. 


MISJUDGMENTS DURING THE YEAR 


The course of wheat movements and 
prices is deeply influenced not merely by 
changing conditions, but by the opinions, 
interpretations, judgments, and previsions 
of traders. The experiences of the past 
year strikingly illustrate how greatly even 
trained observers are liable to misconstrue 
positions and trends when convenient pre- 
cedents are lacking. It is instructive to pass 
in review certain of these misjudgments, as 
well as a few errors in fact which accounted 
for certain of the mistaken opinions. 

The basic statistical data were brought to 
light without noteworthy delay and, in the 
main, with reasonable accuracy. A few no- 
table instances of changes in reported facts, 
already mentioned, deserve notice here. The 
American wheat crop of 1924 was notably 
underestimated early in the season. From 
June 1 to December 1 each forecast or esti- 
mate was larger than the one before, and 
the net increase over the six months was 180 
million bushels. Doubtless the early fore- 
casts were unjustifiably small, but unusu- 
ally favorable conditions after June 1 re- 
sulted in steady improvement and brought 
unexpectedly high yields per acre. Contrari- 
wise, the crops of Canada, Russia, Jugo-Sla- 
via, and certain other European countries 
promised better than they turned out; but 
the aggregate shrinkage during the summer 


and autumn of 1924 was less than the in- 
crease in the American wheat crop, and at 
present the Canadian crop forecast of July 
31, 1924, seems nearer the truth than the 
final estimate of December 31. The trans- 
formation of Russia from a probable ex- 
porter to an actual importer had unques- 
tioned weight in changing the statistical po- 
sition in favor of higher prices. The pro- 
gressive development of European crops in 
the spring and early summer of 1925 was a 
factor of great importance. These were the 
major developments in facts which had 
large price significance. 

The most important error of judgment, 
on the basis of known facts of supply, lay 
in the estimates of importers’ demands; and 
this caused extreme uncertainty as to the 
price which would equate available sup- 
plies and effective requirements. All agreed 
that prices should rule substantially higher 
than in 1923-24, but it was anybody’s guess 
as to how high prices were warranted by 
the evidence. It would be difficult to find 
a year of peace in which the divergence of 
professional opinion was so striking as in 
1923-24. A sounder appraisal in the sum- 
mer of 1924 would have profoundly altered 
the course of prices and trade. 

Broomhall conspicuously overestimated 
ex-European requirements, through failure 
to give sufficient weight to initial stocks and 
the restrictive influence of high prices; 
and he lowered his estimates, with evident 
reluctance, from 112 million bushels on 
August 26 to 96 million on November 18, to 
88 million on March 3, and to 72 million on 
May 19. His estimates of European require- 
ments were much nearer the truth. Until 
March 3 he underestimated actual ship- 
ments, but his revision of that date consid- 
erably overshot the mark. Broadly speak- 
ing, both in Europe and outside, traders 
overestimated European demands, infer- 
ring too much from the heavy imports early 
in the year, underestimating bread-grain 
reserves and the economies which high 
prices reinforced by official measures would 
bring, and failing to give due weight to 
European crop prospects in the latter part 
of the crop year. The appreciation of the 
shift of Russia and Danubian countries 
from exporters to importers was delayed 
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by the confusion existing in those coun- 
tries; but when confirmed, its significance 
was exaggerated. These overestimates of 
the strength of effective demand (not desire 
or need) in importing countries were the 
major influence in raising prices higher than 
they could be maintained. 

In the autumn of 1924 Western European 
countries were slow in appraising the flour 
value of the bread-grain crops; they lacked 
trustworthy estimates of stocks; and they 
suffered from exaggerated apprehensions 
regarding both domestic and foreign sup- 
plies. These forces led to the frantic buying 
of September 1924. The crisis in the Ger- 
man and neighboring markets in October— 
November, 1924, was directly due to misap- 
prehensions concerning the German crop 
and milling position. 

The past year was one in which count- 
less statements were issued by members of 
the trade, giving what purported to be un- 
biased appraisals of the situation or “ac- 
curate” news items affecting the position of 
the commodity. Near the height of the bull 
movement, as we have noted, even Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials made state- 
ments which were interpreted as justifica- 
tion for the price position. At that time no 
one was in a position objectively to state 
that the current price of wheat was war- 
ranted or justified by the statistical posi- 
tion, or that it was unwarranted or unjusti- 
fied. The influence of such statements is 
impossible to measure, but it was probably 
considerable in a year of such wide public 
interest in the market as last year. The Grain 
Futures Act penalizes manipulation, but ob- 
viously it is difficult to distinguish legiti- 
mate from illegitimate publicity material of 
this sort. 


In the United States, as well as in Europe, 
there were important misjudgments resting 
upon the lack of information about “invis- 
ible” reserves, and upon false assumptions 
regarding them. We are only beginning to 
recognize the extent of hitherto uncounted 
and “invisible” stocks of wheat and flour, 
of their possible variation within a season 
and from year to year. Traders’ expecta- 
tions of serious depletion of reserves were 
based largely upon figures for reported 
stocks, without allowance for hidden scat- 
tered reserves. Millers who in February be- 
lieved that flour stocks were small and that 
flour buying was already from hand to 
mouth, were therefore unprepared for sub- 
stantial reduction in flour purchases in later 
months. 

The experiences of the past year have 
made it clear, for both exporting and im- 
porting countries, that we possess no de- 
pendable means of determining, especially 
in abnormal periods, what the stocks of 
wheat and flour really are, the times when 
purchasing is really from hand to mouth, 
and the extent and direction of adaptation 
and substitution. No technique has yet been 
developed for forecasting the quantities that 
will be demanded at various levels of price, 
taking into account the complicating fac- 
tors, or for asserting what prices are or are 
not warranted by a particular set of con- 
ditions.: The outcome of the year’s experi- 
ence should lead growers, traders, and gov- 
ernments alike to realize their need for 
ampler statistical material and improved 
methods of analysis. 

1Mention should be made, however, of the formula 
recently worked out by the Department of Agriculture 
for forecasting the price of May wheat, several months 


in advance. See Foreign Crops and Markets, May 11, 
1925, p. 549. 


This issue has been written by Joseph S. Davis and Alonzo E. Taylor, 
with substantial assistance from E. Gail Benjamin and Margaret Milliken 
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TABLE I—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR* 


(Million bushels) 


United British | Aus- Argen- Hun- Bul- Jugo- Rou- | Soviet 
Year States |Canada| India | tralia tina Chile |Uruguay| gary garia | Slavia | mania | Russia 
1 OT ere ere 968.0 | 193.3 | 280.8 46.0 | 217.0 IS) S) 5.9 Sao? || 2RES 51.0 O60 lee . 
1:92 (ReneS. ore See Chey) | PARI? || SYS) | IGS) || ets 23.2 7.8 38.3 | 30.0 43.0 61.3 | 318.2” 
Oe Dec rcdstici hs er: 814.9 | 300.9 | 250.4 | 129.1 | 191.0 23.6 9.9 yao || PA)y2 51.8 78.6 | 204.7° 
OPPs o-3 bt ears eee 867.6 | 399.8 | 367.0 | 109.5 | 195.8 25.9 5.2 54.7 | 87.7 44.5 920M le 242.0% 
DG Smee. Ners as ens (97.4 | 474.2 | 872.7 | 125.5 | 247.8 PH 35) 13.3 67.7 | 36.2 61.1 102.3 | 330.5° 
ODA ae eee HP || PAWL || SIMS || AUG) | Edt 24.9 11.3 51.6 | 28.3 57.8 70.4 | 381.7° 
I ATES cite meer Gvhsy | CRASS | BREE | ocaco Il onoga 67.6 | 49.6 82.3 106.4 | 661.1° 
Average 
1 909-13 teh eres eent COON LOT oles 90:5) 1471 20.1 6.5 71.5 | 37.8 62.0 158.7 | 758.9 
ODO 2AR enn re 837.1 | 340.0 | 345.7 | 184.8 | 196.4 25.0 ss 53.0 | 32.3 51.6 SOME 295102 
United 
Year Morocco | Algeria | Tunis Egypt King- | France Ger- Italy Bel- Nether- Den- Nor- 
dom many gium lands mark way 
LONG ereen hearse tree 16.4 21.0 7.0 30.1 CRS LS ela TOF a 169.85 LOG 5.9 19s alae 
1192.0 Saas reece WEY, 8.4 Lif Oled 56.8 | 236.9 82.6 | 141.3 | 10.3 6.0 7.4 1.00 
TRUDE Ree ad pereeetees oe Deen 28.2 10.6 37.0 (exe. | yey |) ede |) meek |) ales 8.6 ikl Ay 
LOD ie re ee 2S) 17.0 od, 36.6 69:27 |2243'3 UNS) | IGG: | TOG 6.2 92 64 
ABE AS in conic caenecicer eb 20.0 36.4 9.9 40.7 58.5 | 275.6 | 106.4 | 224.8 | 13.4 6.2 8.9 Loo) 
1 A ence hes MS) ee, Die 34.2 52.6 | 281.2 89:2 1170 13-0 4.6 5.9 AY 
AO D5 Paes ce, mynearete: BALA 40.3 3) 36.5 50.87 | 329.1 | 106.7) 240.7 | 14.1 Hilt oun 55 
Average 
1 909-13" ieee eed ute 17.0 39.2 6.2 BBHE OD Om NO2O OMELOLOm EES oui lmL Deo 5.0 6.3 31 
192 022 eae eee 19.6 21.4 6.9 36.0 61.4 | 272.3 91.6 | 178.4 | 12.4 6.3 8.5 74 
Esthonia J abe 
Year Sweden| Spain | Portu- |Switzer- | Austria | Czecho- | Poland | Finland | Latvia and Greece nese 
gal land Slovakia Lithuania Empire 
RON Me te teen, ater eee Oe 29 8.2 38) Onl Tye | par 26 Sear | HO? 9.8 41.3 
5 MOAI te Aen cieotsts Seatac 10.3 | 1388.6 10.4 3.6 5.4 26.4 22a PH 39 2.60 Le? 41.3 
1 OD ee AY eee mela ose, 9.4 3.6 6.5 38.7 37.4 45 8 3.27 11 39.9 
ODD ee oe te Ak | aes 9.8 2.3 7.4 33.6 42.5 (fk .96 4.03 9.6 40.0 
ODS Sete ore ee Tbake |, Tieyfolk 13.0 3.6 8.9 36.2 49.7 69 | 1.64 3.70 13.4 35.3 
y UY. CT nehd 8 Meee eee 6:9) 121-8 8.6 3.1 8.5 32.2 32.5 ofhS) || alate} 3.86 oT 35.9 
19 D1) peer apy etek ns AL if GAG a tale 3.5 12.0 36.6 58.6 oa | 2.02 5.91 11.4 40.5* 
Average 
1 909-13 et ee 8.1 | 130.4 11.8 3.3 12.8 37.9 63.7 14 | 1.47 3.63 16.3 32.2 
1:92 024 paca rete 10.0 | 137.6 10.2 3.2 1.3 33.4 37.0 58) |) 1:07 3.49 11.0 38.5 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
«Data not available. 


>Including Siberia and Kirghisia, but not complete for 


Asiatic Russia. 


¢ From International Crop Report and Agricultural Sta- 


tistics, September 1925. 


4 Including U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates for 
area within post-war boundaries. 


most Asiatic territory. 


[50] 


¢ Includes only part of Alsace-Lorraine. 


‘Old boundaries. 


9 England and Wales only; corresponding figure in 1924 


was 49.8. 


» Bohemia and Moravia only. 


Russian figures include 


+ Excluding Formosa. 
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TABLE II—WueEarT ACREAGE IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR* 


(Million acres) 
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os 


United Briti : mn i 
Year States | Canada indie eae ae Chile |Uruguay oe ee aris ae Roa 
O19 hee ee eh 75.69 | 19.18 | 23.807] 6.42 | 16.90 1.20 68 aaeee ara Us: 3.38 CA Wee eae us 
DODO ee hs ee 61.14 | 18.23 | 29.95 BOE || ales 1.26 70 2.66 | 2.18 3.56 5.00 | 47.56 
(NOE Le a regener eee ee 63.70) | 23.26 | -25.78 eee 4 () 1.35 81 2.89 | 2.23 38.70 6.15 | 28:31 
1G 2 ea eer cnet a. 62:32) 122.42 || 28:21 9.96 | 16.06 1.47 .66 Oe |) 2:20 beste 6.55 | 23.18 
1 A a ic soon ater ke 59.66 | 22.67 | 30.84 | 9.50 | 17.04 1.388 1.06 3.02 | 2.30 3.84 6.65 | 28.12 
A Ee ee mee, eae 54.21 | 21.68 | 31.20 | 10.78 | 15.98 1.40 1.05 3.50 | 2.46 4.24 T84 \ Ali3% 
1 oes Sh kee 53.99 | 22.20 | 31.57 | 10.75 | 19.02°! 1.50 a ae 3.60 | 2.51 4.10 (geil | Tey 
TIO9=TS Uae ae eee 47.10 9:94" | 29.22 7.60 | 14.88 1.00 19" 3.71 | 2.41 3.98 Sag al) eel 
O20 SI 4E een eee 60.21 | 21.65 | 29.20 | 9.81 | 15.28 ed 86 Bulle: |] PAPAS} 3.81 6.44 | 35.787 
United 
Year Morocco | Algeria} Tunis | Egypt King- | France Ger- Italy Bel- Nether- Den- Nor- 
oa dom many gium lands mark way 
OT OTS rae eo eee 1.55 2.80 1.41 1.382 2.37 | 11.63 | 3.21 | 10.59 34 Aly ale} .04 
POZO reek tat ort igs 2.00 3.18 iey4 ieL9 Us) || WPS |) Be |) ails) sil alles 18 04 
cS Sy IRA cia ie ee ee 1.96 2.78 1.49 1.46 2.08 | 13.30 3.56 | 11.78 24 18 2, 04 
PDE enol Ore ee one 2.07 3.10 88 1.52 2.07 | 13.07 3.40 | 11.49 30 15 24 .08 
aR ate Aah Ae eee 2.20 Bal 1.56 1.54 1.84 | 13.67 3.65 | 11.55 04 15 Pa .03 
HO DA Serer sh tere 2.00 3.48 Ifa 1.50 1.80 | 13.41 3.62 | 11.28 384 1% .20 03 
RUD ASS S Seems eee ree 252 3.41 1.43 cate lkstsy || ABH i¢f Soci Ah alate 38 ald Bere os 
Average 
a USS IS eae ee 1.70 3.52 il 1.31 1:89) | 16.50) 4.03 |) 11-79 40 14 AL 01 
AO 20D Aten eo Ae DAZ od oo eae 1.44 TSS. |) healt 3.538 | 11.48 38 alls) oA .03 
: Esthonia Japa- 
Year Sweden | Spain | Portu- |Switzer- | Austria | Czecho-| Poland | Finland | Latvia and Greece nese 
gal land Slovakia Lithuania Empire 
POO eecchesaiees OOn I L038 1.00 13 Ol .84* | 1.067 02 Saad .03* 94 ey 
OZ Oper sper tee oe ke eee ESO LO: 1.10 2 Ray 1.57 1.79 02 04 Al) 1.08 2 20 
SA Lo he ee ee 26 | 10.39 1.27 AW, 38 1.56 2.09 02 05 val 99 PANG 
OO ees ences Cee. 36 | 10.31 oily 10 46 1s) |] PRGYS 02 07 20 .89 ales 
TODS Aerntilesyacs hc cee 36 | 10.49 1.12 10 48 1.51 2.51 04 10 .26 1.07 2.10 
NG Aen eee cs ke Sai kese oo | 10.16 ily 10 48 1.50 2.66 04 AOR 23 90 2.10 
TUBES cee ee ae hong rere 9.87 ite sy 1.51 PAM | 04 05 21 en 
Average 
SUD a ae ee eer cae .26 9.55 1.21 10 63 OA | ayatss 01 .08 29 US| eee 
LO QO S240 we er. oe 36 | 10.32 1.15 sulk 43 USS} || Prey 08 07 23 99 2.14 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
¢ Includes some native states. 
> Data not available. 
¢ Former kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowina. 


21924 figure is for Union of Soviet Republics excluding 


Far Eastern territories and the Turkestan Republics. 
e Estimate for area sown, not harvested. 
? Winter wheat only. 
9 Estimated for present territory where boundary changes 
have occurred. Russian figures include Asiatic Russia. 


h Four-year average. 
4 Bohemia and Moravia only. 
4 Former Russian Poland, Eastern and Western Galicia, 


and Posen. 


k Esthonia only. 
‘One year only. 
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THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION, 1924-25 


TABLE IIJ.—WuEAT YIELD PER ACRE IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR* 


(Bushels per acre) 


Soviet 


United British Aus- Argen- Hun- Bul- Jugo- Rou- 
Year States |Canada| India | tralia tina Chile |Uruguay} gary | garia | Slavia | mania | Russia 
EG Qo eee Mire eines 12.8 10.1 11.8 7.2 12.8 16.6 8.7 meee ao 15.1 15.5 Ais 
N92 Werte. 3 ecaioens 13.6 14.4 12.6 16.1 11.8 18.4 ea 14.4 | 13.7 12.1 12:3 6.7 
D2 Re eee. sat 12.8 12.9 OM 13.3 13.5 LZ5 WA? 13:3 | 13.1 14.0 12.8 1.2 
EG 2 ORI Bets circa et 13.9 17.8 13.0 11.0 122 17.6 eo 15.5 | 16.9 11.9 14.1 10.5 
OPS) shi ha ee eee 13.4 20.9 12.1 13.2 14.5 19.9 12.6 20.4 | 15.7 15.9 15.4 11.8 
TI Ne ie ree ere a ar 16.1 al 11.6 15.2 12.0 17.8 10.8 ny oi 13.6 9.0 On 
IG Oe rasta tine /ae cyte 12.9 19.0 10.8 eae mate 18.8 | 19.8 20.1 13.6 te 
Average F 
TOKO ae so eee eerie 14.7 19.8 12.0 1g) 9.9 20.1 8.2 ibe) | aes 7’ alae 167 10.2 
192 0=2 Aare 13.9 15.7 11.8 13.7 128) 18.2 ifilal 1G eZ 13:5 12.6 8.7 
United 
Year Morocco | Algeria| Tunis | Egypt King- | France Ger- Italy Bel- Nether- Den- Nor- 
dom many gium lands mark way 
NOLO ME ere ee 10.6 7.5 5.0 22.8 292, 16.1 24.8 COM Sle? 34.7 45.4 26.8 
192 ee Ree cs eee 9.0 Dei 4.0 26.6 28.7 18.8 24.3 12.5 | 33.6 39.4 41.1 25.0 
gO Vena weds: teen otere cid 11.9 10.1 fl 25.4 30.4 24.8 30.3 16.5 | 42.3 47.6 50.7 23.7 
ODD ee nant hw tac arse 6.2 5.5 4.2 24.1 31.5 18.6 21.2 14.1 | 354 41.1 39.0 25.7 
192 Seen eh ree 8.9 115, 6.4 26.5 31.8 20.2 2951. 19.5 | 38.8 40.6 43.2 22.6 
GD Aer Maewe erie hacen 10.2 4.9 4.7 22.8 29.3 21.0 24.6 Vsetl |P SD 38.9 29.4 19.7 
LO Diary canes ee 8.4 11.8 6.9 Bate 229 Sine 20.6 | 37.5 40.2 Saisie nf) 
Average 
SWORN BS neh ae aereaiacace 10.0 10.0 4.8 25.6 31.6 ihe 32.6 15.6 | 38.4 36.1 42.0 24.2 
TD. on ce kaowe: 92 6.8 5.4 25.0 31.4 20.6 26.0 15: Sed 42.0 40.5 Paleel 
Esthonia J apes 
Year Sweden| Spain | Portu- |Switzer- | Austria | Czecho-| Poland | Finland | Latvia and Greece nese 
gal land Slovakia Lithuania Empire 
ON Opener cere ene 26.9 12.4 8.2 30.0 13.8 18.4 20.9 eH |) cae Soy aby 10.4 18.7 
GDRs sk he es 28.8 13:5 9.4 30.1 14.6 16.8 DAY IPA A AG 13.5 10.4 18.8 
TOPPA Ui AE Sas ata te 34.3 14.0 7A 80.5 17.3 24.9 17.9 2A EEO 15.6 11.8 18.5 
5 OPA so oie arleratan ec, Same 26.4 12.2 8.7 22.8 16.1 22.0 16.5 82.3 | 13.7 16.4 10.7 18.8 
19 D3 Sere este ac 30.5 15.0 11.5 34.2 18.7 24.0 19.8 We>- |) “Tbs 14.3 12.5 16.8 
OA ei ae eee 19.6 12.0 7.7 30.2 17.6 21.5 WD, 21.4 | 21.4 16.8 10.7 ilyiall 
UPA erenihericccerenm ace ai fon 16.5 ae Aisin s ears 24.2 23.3 21.3 | 39.5 28.4 oir eek 
Average 
IO ea es ees ane cra 31.8 13.7 9.8 31.6 20.3 22.0 19.0 iyll jf aie} 15.6 14.4 18.2 
1920S 2 eee een 27.8 13.3 8.9 30.0 16.9 | 21.8 15:9 20.8 | 16.2 15.4 lee 18.0 


* Computed from acreage and production figures in Appendix Tables I and II. 
* Data not available. 


> Esthonia only. 
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TaBLE [V.—RYE PropDUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-WaAr* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


@ Data not available. 


>Includes only part of Alsace-Lorraine. 


¢ Old boundaries. 


4 Forecast or early estimate. 


United Hun- z - ‘ i 3 
Year States |Canada| gary ae gues ate ue France oe Italy | Belgium Sern 
ar can tsrashinone 75.5 10.2 Riera Out 9.8 OQ) sl] poood *) 30.6? | 240.2 4.6° 14.5 14.7 
OD Oper acca 60.5 11.8 20.6 6.3 6.1 9.4 | 368.9 34.5 | 194.3 4.5 18.2 14.8 
Miter Rts a< Gils 61.7 Palas 23.2 6.1 6.2 9.1 | 408.1 44.4 | 267.6 6.5 21.3 15.0 
Pear eas. Nase 103.4 | 324 | 251 | 75 4.5 92 | 569.3 | 384 | 206.0] 5.6 | 184 | 171 
LO AS Er sateins gk wok 63.1 23.2 31.3 6.9 te) 9.4 | 749.9 36.5 | 263.0 6.5 20.8 14.6 
1 924. Pars OSK RRR RN 63.4 13.8 Bel! 4.4 5.5 6.0 | 673.5 ANIA) || PPS 6.1 20.7 15.6 
1 fetce Seis careers 52.0 14.4 31.3 8.9 &4 8.4 | 819.0 44.8 | 3801.9 6.7 21.7 15.4 
tO O23 vaeneennane: 36.1 2.1 31.4 1.0 9.0 20.6 | 748.5 52.5 | 3868.3 6.3 23.6 16.4 
1920-242 eno aka ce. 70.4 20.4 24.5 6.2 5.6 8.6 | 552.9 38.8 | 231.3 5.8 19 15.4 
Denmark | a 

Year and Sweden | Spain | Portu- | Switzer-| Austria | Czecho- | Poland | Finland | Latvia | Esthonia| Lithu- 

Norway gal land Slovakia ania 

pA a ree EW)? |) DPA 23.3 3.9 1.6 9.0 away WB HOY! 8.7 SerOF 5.1 17.3 
LOD sete nee eas it 14.2 22.4 27.8 0.2 1.6 10.1 32.9 73.7 Ul 47 6.2 16.7 
TUE es ey gate oe eee URS 26.6 28.1 4.6 1.6 13.2 Oo aoa ila lee 9.8 5:9 21.0 
a AY Re eee aire 15.1 DOU 26.3 5.3 1.5 13.6 51 | 197.4 10.5 6.8 5.8 24.2 
2 es a ee 15.9 24.4 28.1 5.4 1.6 15.8 53.4 | 234.7 9.4 | 10.8 6.6 25.6 
LD DA ee cts cae ew 10.9 ey 26.3 5.0 1.4 16.2 44.7 | 143.9 11.3 7.8 5 18.3 
NOD Deemer cars: 29.4 29.9 a0 1.6 24.6 53.4 | 266.8 11.8 | 13.0 (ee 28.2 

Average 

OO OE Soe urn ee 20.1 24.9 27.6 3.0 18 23.8 63.5) |) 218-9 10.5 | 18.1 8.1 24.3 
TOZO SO are e oe ats 13.9 2104 Piles 5.1 13 13.6 47.2 | 163.5 10.0 8.0 6:0 21-2 


¢ Including U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates for 
Russian figures include 


area within post-war boundaries. 


Asiatic territory. 
tf Former Russian Poland, Western Galicia, and Posen. 


D4 THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION, 1924-25 


TABLE V.—UNITED STATES WHEAT ACREAGE 
PLANTED, ABANDONED, AND HARVESTED* 


(Million acres) 


TABLE VIII.—UNITED STATES WHEAT PRODUCTION 
By CLASSES* 


(Million bushels) 


Winter wheat 
Spring 
Crop of Planted | Aban- Har- wheat Total 
doned vested | harvested) harvested 
OD (Serene 44.9 4.84 40.0 Pallet 61.1 
IY PU Wee eee ue 45.6 Payal 43.4 20.8 63.7 
L922 Pree cone 47.9 Opa 42.4 20.0: 62.4 
2 Sia eee BY 46.1 6.58 39.5 Pal 59.6 
92 4 eee 39.7 3.31 36.4 17.8 54.2 
AP Ases conan es 42.3 9.50 32.8 21.2 54.0 
Average 
190951305... |_ 32.0 38.60 28.4 18.7 47.1 


* Official data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. Sce 
especially Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 560, and crop re- 
ports. 


TABLE VI.—UNITED STATES WHEAT Crop ConpDI- 
TION ESTIMATES, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* 


(Percentages of normal) 


1909-13 
Date average) 1921 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925 
a) WINTER WHEAT 
December 1..| 88.7 | 87.9 | 76.0 | 79.5 | 88.0 | 81.0 
ANON Mon oma ae CO POLO (8:4 75:21 63.0 GSit 
Mav alboe eres ve |) cleus) |) teases | GIL | CES | 770) 
JUNC Mec. TEES. || GED || il) |) GBs || 72RD) Gass 
Harvest...... PSL | PP |) PO) | OSS) TY | GD 
Yield per acre 
(DUA) Race HOG || TNS | BS) | aes) |) RA) | ald 7 
b) Spring WHEAT 
AND eVee 3 hee acest all RAL) Oe | SYOAA | cVAST |) Leia 
ANWR The sone tee Thved |) COSY | eee || tee | colt) |) Cefeha 
PATISUSt dinner (0.4 \ 66:6) 80:4 |) 69:6 | 79:7 | 73.9 
Eanvest: 9-6 TE) || (GAS | SOIL | Gayl |) RS | Cee 
Yield per acre 
(buniteena HBAS} |) MH} Te TA aI) |] alee? 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. See especially 
Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p. 606; Crops and Markets; and 
press releases. 


«September 1 estimate. » October 1 estimate. 


TaBLE VIJ.—UNITED STATES WHEAT Crop ForeE- 
CASTS AND EstTIMATES, 1924, 1925* 


(Million bushels) 


Winter Spring Total 
Date 

1924 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 | 1924 | 1995 
ANOHIL on ecace 549 | 474 
Maye los oce ae 553 | 445 ete 5m ote ace 
ANT Wh sonsses 509 | 407 | 184 | 254 | 693 | 661 
AROUKY Jor owcooe 5438) 404) 197) 276) 740) 680 
ATI SUS teers OOo MEA LOM COME COOmI Ola mmol 
September 1..| 589 | 416 | 247 | 284 | 887 | 700 
October 1..... 589 | 416 | 266 | 281 | 856 | 697 
December 1..| 590 sob | PA noe | Coxh) Here 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Hard Hard | Soft 


Year red |Durum) red red_ | Pacific | Total 
spring winter | winter | white 
LOD (ieee tare 138.9 | 52.2 | 302.4 | 247.3} 91.2 | 832.0 
ODT sere ere 131.1 | 57.0 | 290.0 | 237.4 | 99.4 | 814.9 
NOD ie eee 169.6 | 90.8 | 280.0 | 247.9 | 79.3 | 867.6 
1923 Sameer ane 126.9 | 55.3 | 241.8 | 271.6 | 101.8 | 797.4 
Dy. Sener ere 191.4 | 73.6 | 313.5 | 236.8 | 57.4 | 872.7 
Average 

1920-24...... 151.6 | 65.8 | 285.5 | 248.2 | 85.8 | 836.9 


* Classification by U.S. Department of Agriculture. Agri- 
culture Yearbook, 1924, p. 579. 


TABLE IX.—CANADIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION FORE- 
CASTS AND ESTIMATES, 1921—25* 


(Million bushels) 


1925 


Date 1921 | 1922 1923 1924 
JUNCES Oyen cea 309 339 366 319 365 
ARINC SE, sae cools Soe 288 321 383 282 3875 
PROT ocoadn sen 294 889 470 292 392 
October eee Se Is | A 
December silane 301 400 | 474 262 sa 


* Canadian Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Monthly Bul- 
letin of Agricultural Statistics, and press releases. 
«September 30. 


TABLE X.—BROOMHALL’S SUCCESSIVE ESTIMATES OF 
Export SURPLUSES AND IMPORTERS’ 
REQUIREMENTS, 1924—25* 


(Million bushels) 


Avail Margin Prob- Euro- | ex-Euro- 

Date of able over able pean pean 
report for require- ship- require- | require- 
export ments ments ments ments 

August 26....| 796 52 744 | 6382 | 112 
September 16] 804 60 744 632 1 


October 14...) 820 76 744 632 112 
October 21...| 808 64 744 632 112 


November 11| 788 44 744 | 682 112 
November 18.) 760 40 720 | 624 96 
December 23.) 800 80 720 624 96 
January 6....| 796 76 720 624 96 
January 13...| 812 92 720 | 624 96 
January 27...| 804 84 720 | 624 96 
Marchyamererar 816 64 752 664 88 
WEI? UD). coon oe 812 76 736 664 (2 
Actual ship- 

NUVI cocoe 715 640 75 


* Compiled from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. For 
corresponding data for two preceding crop years, see WHEAT 
Srupies, December 1924, I, 54. 
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TABLE XI—WuHuEatT REcEIPTS ar PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND AT ForT WILLIAM AND 
Port ARTHUR, CANADA, MonruHLy, Crop Yrars 1920-25* 


(Million bushels) 


United States primary markets Fort William and Port Arthur 
Month 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1999-93 | 1992-94 | 1994-95 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1992-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 
FANIGITS earns. cls. ean 39.6 68.6 60.6 65.8 93.0 4.9 Bw | Bay 2.0 113) 
September: ..-.. see. 42.7 61.4 57.0 45.3 82.1 12.6 27.5 87.9 28.3 71 
WClODERM sane - eee 44.6 41.6 48.3 40.5 88.0 32.0 46.2 65.1 67.0 40.9 
INOWETID Cle. otek ek. 87.2 25.6 42.5 37.2 60.5 33.4 40.8 56.8 (VES 42.7 
DEcemberige-s ts. eine 31.6 24.0 45.8 28.4 36.3 27.9 23.0 32.0 Deg 20.8 
VATA Veeck cee a eee 29.0 IE) 37.6 15.9 24.7 78 Hell 11.6 IDA 4.1 
1 VEL Oy PE WA ARE nigra PAY? PAT | 21.6 19.8 19.9 4.5 4.2 3.2 3.9 6.2 
March eT Scns 22.6 20.2 PANEL 18.0 17.3 44 9.0 6.0 sss 8.5 
EDEL eee ene e 23.3 15.6 PASS) 10.1 10.4 3.7 6.1 7.6 6.4 8.1 
1 EA Te eae in ne 27.0 29.1 16.7 15.4 Ise 44 Wed 10.6 15.8 {ll 
BINA Cheer are ach tance 30.2 21.0 18.2 16.4 21.9 3.6 5.6 6.9 1e2 4.1 
EL No Neverare fox ote 62.0 39.5 33.8 30.1 41.8 42 5.4 6.0 13.1 6.7 
SRO N ok en net 411.0 386.8 425.9 347.4 518.6 143.4 190.4 246.5 297.3 157.1 


* United States data based upon unofficial weekly statistics from Survey of Current Business; Canadian official data 
from Canadian Grain Statistics, which gives also receipts at Vancouver. 


TABLE XII.—BrROOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND RYE, PRE-WAR AND 
Post-War, FoR Crop YEARS ENDING APPROXIMATELY AuGuST 1* 


(Million bushels) 


——| 


1909-14 
Export area 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-93 1923-240 1924-25 average 
a) Wereat, INcLupING FLouR 
INGRILOATISCRICA Rie . nicer ieee sare 291.6 432.2 404.0 455.1 4544 | 4226 206.2 
Argentina and Uruguay........... 259.2 63.8 118.8 138.3 174.4 121.4 82.1 
PATESE DALI Aa ettes Ler ans tees eae 85.9 82.1 110.8 47.8 0a) Halzait 54.5 
Russia, Danube, and Black Sea.... ae, 1.6 5.6 6.9 36.0 Bs 224.7 
Bbiiis teller... see nae cee oe nee 11.2 0.2 26.1 17.4 _ Bley 46.9 
METCTACOUNPLICS. -o ee Betas aoe oe ee 8.1 Dail 15.1 8.9 8.0 
OVAL Reise cus pr sas; stnn he ernie oe 636.7 591.0 647.1 676.4 Woe low 622.5 
(YG SDPO Oise an geen woe acu eeaee e 587.5 541.5 546.7 585.9 626.5% 639.7 540.8 
PX-BUYOPE (oes nca shee e sees 49.0 49.5 100.4 90.5 148.7 75.5 S17 
b) Rye, INcLUDING RYE FLouR 
BTiSS ia AUG ONE eco ees oene ne 03 13 02 27 413 4 94.3 
EN OME TM RATING MC 2 ap ane yates verona > oyscens caer 41.7 40.0 34.9 58.7 26.8 61.9 9 
Maser llaneCOlssmer te ohms Sor cke rao 1.3 iyi 1.3 1.5 Pee. al 98.8? 
OTA Lens eee ohm a eatin ebro. 43.0 43.0 36.2 62.9 68.12 62.4 54.0 


* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
*¥For 53 weeks. » Chiefly Germany, which since the war has ceased to be a rye exporter. 
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TABLE XIIJ.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT, INCLUDING FLOUR, PRE-WAR AND Post-WaArR* 


(Million bushels) 
A.—NetT Exports 


= 


Crop year United Aus- Argen- Hun- Bul- Jugo- Rou- 

August-July States | Canada| India tralia tina Chile gary garia | Slavia mania Russia | Morocco 
1919-20....... 235.6 92.8 Pry |) wht 206,00 ass (54)? 05 vee (UL) iS See 
19 20=21\ eee. 304.9 | 165.8 15.1 88.9 Bay || WAR COL) PE Gh 3.76 1.41 Ae 0.3% 
UPA PPA. oe gaat 248.6 | 185.4 (13.8)?) 114.6 118.1 | (.04)%*| 9.40 4.52 3.90 ahaa e Oe 
O22 =2 3% een. iy | Pais} 28.6 | 50.3 Sod ele 4e 5.16 8.40% | 1.01 1.65 eee 0.15% 
1923-24....... 123.9 | 346.1 20.1 85.6 POX |) 2Oe 16.82 AP It aye! 8.97 23.2° sietes 
1924-25....... PAST || aye 8:2. | 123:6 IPH) |) Cer 13.55 1) Oeistss pee O Aye Ai 

Average 
1909-14....... 108.5 95.6 49.8 Bord 84.7 | 2.47 431149 | 11279 | ....° | 54.62% 116452 0.3° 
1920-24....... 218.6 | 244.1 15) 84.8 1123.3 || 2:67 7.84 BL Oan OL OS 8.88 hooreres 0.4" 
aot B.—Net Imports 
| United ] 
Kingdom : 
Crop year Algeria | Tunis Egypt (inel. France |Germany| Italy | Belgium | Nether- |Denmark | Norway | Sweden 

August-July L.F.S.) lands 
1919-20....... CEES) (OB) ae4 | PALA) 88.1 sa6er CNS) 29.8 18.7 1.61 6.48 1.39 
1920-21 eee 5.6 ifs |) TWAT |) Ado 68.3 59.8 99.4 82.2 18.9 0.35 3.85 6.61 
1922 2s (4.2)4) (1.8)*) 6.84 | 208.2 el: 69.5 | 100.5 40.5 19.8 4.01 i l7/ 8.85 
5) 20 0.7 7.68 | 210.2 45.6 Syieay |p ilkayyl 39.5 23.9 6.28 6.90 8.78 
G23 —2 4 eae (7.8)*| (2.9)*) 852 | 241.4 53.6 30.9 69.7 39.8 26.7 9.41 6.10 | 12,66 
924 2 oe 0.5 (Ost) 919 1228227 80.6" | 80.9 88.7 aise! || Becil 7.46 5.59 | 10.70 

Average 
1909-14....... (igs) 0.8 0.02 | 217.7 43.67 | 67.87 53.0% | 50.2 22.6 6.657 3.78 7.07 
1920-24....... (0.9)*) (0.5)*} 856 | 215.0 46.1 49.4 96.3 38.0 22.3 5.01 5.50 eo 
B.—NeEt Imports (concluded) 
Esthonia 
Crop year Spain | Portugal] Switzer- | Austria | Czecho- | Poland | Finland | Latvia an Greece Japan 
August-July land Slovakia Lithuania 
TONG =Z0 Se cee chars oe 17.16 4.5% 11.9 13.6 Sn0 OF el PAY) aon? ees 13.5 12.8 
i O20 SO Aire ee ek: 19.83 6.67 1X8) 14.6 18.3 Bisnis 2.46 58 (.03)**| 10.6 5.8 
1921 Rae eee ae 8.02 eres 13.2 19.0 11.6 1.20 3.09 74 0.50% 13.7 24.9 
AD QE D3 2 eae eters stants (0.19) * g 16.6 13.4 10.3 2.52, 5.12 ih OS Ganesan Gas 14.5 
ROY ciara Sameer (0.32) # a iNgfeal 18.3 Peal 2.49" | 5.54 1.78 0.97” 20.2 PAS) 
wy Ea ee ciera Lec ena 1.37 ¢ 13.9 14.9' 22.0 | 10.88" | 4.58 1.96 0.86” 19.8 1D 
Average 
TUES Ye eae ear eaee 6.19 3.0! 16.9 10.59 Reece lam teeal|) es aitcaill mac etce & 6.9f 41 
1920224) Gee eae 6.83 5.5° 14.9 16.8 15.8 2.07? | 4.18 1.05 ef? 15.4 18.6 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 


* Calendar year. 
> Net imports. 
¢ Data not available. 


4Net imports for calendar year 1920 were 1,047 bushels. 


¢ Broomhall’s shipments, probably incomplete. 
t Calendar year average. 


9 Data not comparable with those of post-war years 


because of boundary changes. 
% Average of three calendar years. 


4 Net exports. 


J Includes for Irish Free State for July a rough estimate 


from Broomhall of about 1.4 million bushels. 


k From January 11, 1925, French shipments to the Saar 


region are no longer counted as exports from France. These, 


consisting largely of flour, were as follows (in thousand 
bushels) in the last three calendar years: 1922—1,502; 1923 


—1,992; 1924—3,200. 


’ Eleven months. 
m Esthonia only. 
"Flour only. 


» Three-year average. 


° Average of two calendar years. 
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TABLE XIV.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT FuLour, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* 


(Thousand barrels of 196 pounds) 
A.—Ner Exports 


Crop year United Aus- : a i S o 
August-July States | Canada| India icuia ce Chile ene poly Siesta ers France Italy 
1919-20........ 22,153 | 6,445 | 620 | 5,872 | 3,254 | 107 | (105) 10 | ...° | (98)°| (3,136)?| (1,458)° 
1020291... 5, 13,665 | 6,688 | 835 | 2,281 | 353 | 1388 (2)*} 88 | 426 | 150 66 | (123)? 
9091209) «ka. 14,899 | 7,702 | 496 | 3,677 | 949 | 78 | 1,864 | 243 | 398 | 115 | 372 91 
20922930 2-2, 14,458 | 10,990] 538 | 4,081 | 842 | 132° | 1137 | ...° | 164 | 294 | 478 | 9394 
W928 24 cs. 17,019 | 11,982 716 Bye) | ily 181 2,338 wees 417 936 252 1,508 
1924 She, 13,881 | 10,108 | 894 | 4,626 | 1,625 | 243 | 2027 | ...2 | 697 | ...° | 4684 | 1.248 
Average 
1909-14 5 .2.5.. 10,639 | 3,897 613 1,802 | 1,307 (FA |) (ae Be 502° 807°} 1,091° 133° (932 
aU! 1 | ee 15,010 | °9,827 646 3,815 Sts) 148" | 1,334 163 350 374 292 468 
a es ee B.—NeEt Imports 
Crop year : . United Nether- | Den- 
August-July Belgium | Spain Algeria | Tunis Egypt /Kingdom| Germany| lands mark 
T9192 een eons nies eer 206 CLOG) 25 CLT) ee (2) 29 Van eo ee 110 DOL, 
TH TEAS bs oar east Retin at a tia RE rac a (2)” 163 205 (4)"| 2,046 | 6,552 306¢ 592 45 
LD Dee eWeN: Es. . ic Acute (236)” (53)"} (36) 20 1,478 | 7,560 62' 560 555 
DD 2 Ree es wae a hee 24 (41)* 80 79 1,636 | 5,579? 567* 659 555 
TUPI oi Ue as les ee gar Eee OR nf error (481) (66)"| (81)” 19 Ul citehy) |) Ail |) BTR | IL BEY 453 
AIR PEGS Sites. 2 ee tae ae (726)"*| (59) 59 107 1,907 | 3,271 | 5,384 698 341 
Average 
LUO oe: UE ear ite P e oaeemes S  g (704)” (12)*| (126)") 189 1,760" | 5,193 |(1,827)°*| 2,028 586° 
D2 =a wae ee ete oie iten coe heeyatte Ee! (174)* 1 42 28 ARYA Abe 1) 1,281 774 402 
B.—NET Imports (concluded) 
Crop year Ozecho- 
August-July Norway | Sweden | Austria |Slovakia| Poland | Finland | Latvia | Greece Japan 
TU US) Dies oa in Pa Aen RNIN Sterne me 885 oes O Agee alpen 3 Ma Aco || 170) eoabee 661 356 
THE PAT EEG Wes 8 8 ee tates 3, SMa rete ere eee 241 212 (000 3,185 soe | (BY 92 229 157 
EAE aA eh eos A. den RPC Se naaa 457 34 /1,811 2,130 115 724 103 148 559 
OED is oe ae vt ee SRL oe Ne 603 75 2,016 1997, 534 | 1,091 2 1,094 147 
TAO I 0 Ne ee or rane tn nen RR aE Pee 619 275 = |2,616 3,583 5383 | 1,187 382 1,483 36 
Ay Le ae oe i pe geo Gee oes kOe 563 170 ‘|1,604* 3,289 | 2,882") 981 6 1,257” (519)* 
Average 
SIRUYO Ee lee, at ORR a ne ere 639 ST aCe 2 ernrens vi) Saoear eee Sat EPS isi 
TROPA Ne (oN See a cam EMOTE Ren Ve RICE aes 480 164 {1,951 Denil! 394" | 859 75 726 225 
* Data from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 
¢ Calendar year. 9 Two-year average. 
> Net imports. h Net exports. 
¢ Data not available. + Data incomplete because of territories occupied by 
4@From January 11, 1925, shipments to Saar are not foreign armies. 
counted as exports from France. i Irish Free State excluded. 
€ Data not comparable with those of post-war years k Bleven months. 
because of boundary changes. ’ Comparable average cannot be computed. 
f Calendar year average. Net exports of Chile for the ™ Ten months. 
calendar year 1924 were 243. n Three-year average. 


TasLt—E XV.—Montuiy Net Exports oF WHEAT AND FLOUR BY PRINCIPAL ExporTERS* 
(Million bushels) 


= 


Years Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
1920-212 os 47.4 44.5 55.7 51.4 59.0 50.2 49.7 49.7 56.2 65.3 61.1 48.6 
1921-227 ......% 80.7 55.0 59.1 59.3 57.3 40.3 51.6 56.8 41.3 54.7 50.8 46.3 
BY eS ieee 63.7 50.3 71.1 85.7 ale) 49.9 48.2 52.1 42.4 52.7 64.6 44,9 
MO 23S 2A 49.7 46.7 61.5 86.1 80.7 51.7 60.5 62.8 51.9 80.2 67.7 48.4 
TY ae Bees ance 49.7 63.9 88.2 771 (zal 60.6 67.5 66.6 52.6 52.5 43.3 36.5 
1 909-14 pa eanter 59.6 61.8 67.0 62.9 56.1 43.4 47.3 59.6 55.8 56.6 48.5 49.3 
1920-—24........ 60.4 49.1 61.8 | 70.6 67.0 48.0 52.5 50.4 48.0 63.2 61.0 47.0 


* Official data for United States, Canada, India, Argentina, Australia, and, for pre-war years, Russia and the Danube 
basin. The addition of the Danube basin in 1924-25 would swell the autumn figures most. 
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TABLE XIX.—APPARENT DoMEsSTIC UTILIZATION OF WHEAT (DISREGARDING CARRYOVERS) 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, PRE-WAR AND Post-WaArR* 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year United British Aus- Argen- Hun- Bul- Jugo- Rou- 

August-July States | Canada| India tralia? | tina Chile # gary garia Slavia mania | Morocco 
OT OED OR ee coos Scere 732.4 | 100.5 | 277.8 | -17.6°| 17.8 18.6 Store DOT, meee 66.7 sai 
OD QED lee’. pica te 528.1 97.4 | 362.8 29.4 93.6 21.0 38.3 28.2 89.2 59.9 17.9 
A Ds Merete eae oar 566.8 | 115.5 | 264.2 44.0 48.8 24.0 43.3 24.7 47.9 ook 229 
2222 Serre cect uce: 670.4 | 120.5 | 338.4 46.5 53.8 24.5 49.5 83.6° 43.5 90.4 1 
LOS 24 eh he See (yiata | PAs IL |) Ss PAG) 43.5 foe 20.5 50.9 30.07 55.3 93.3 19.9 
TOP Oe cane ono me de mncs 619.0 70.0 | 822.4 Seth eae sone, || are!) 80.3° 48.2 67.4° 23.6 

Average 
1909-14 Ae AG re est 581.6 | 101.5 | 302.0 40.6 51.6 17.7 eee pee Sarid went 16.7 
192 024 ees oe cece 609.6 | 115.4 | 329.5 40.8 67.9 22.5 45.5 380.5° 46.5 79.7 18.2 
Crop year United | | Ger- | Nether- Den- 

August-July Algeria | Tunis Egypt | Kingdom] France many Italy | Belgium | lands mark | Norway | Sweden 
191:9=20 02 19.0 6.4 392 PAvAO \) GHISOR NW ascase Cl severe e} 40.4 24.6 shee 7.6 16.8 
920221 oes 14.0 6.5 42.9 256.9 | 305.2 | 142.4% | 240.7 42.5 24.9 7.8 4.8 16.9 
192422: 24.0 6.3 43.8 282.0 | 340.6 | 177.37 | 294.6 55.0 28.4 52 6.1 16.2 
1.922223) eecne et 19.3 5.4 44.3 275.4 | 288.9 | 109.49 | 277.38 50.1 30.1 15.5 (es) 18.2 
NODS = 240 eae Py)sik 7.0 49.2 PEE) |) By} || ilaitiakd |) PAs 53.2 32.9 18.3 6.7 23.8 
TR PANG coogo.ue Wed 5.1 44.1 280.8 | 311.8 | 170.1 | 258.8 91.5° | 317 13.3 6.1 17.6 

Average : 
1909S aes 29.9 7.0 DoW PHS || BIEVOE || BAR Ie I Bates} 65.4 27.6 Il bey 41 15.2 
1920-245 ee 23.3 6.3 45.1 278.6 | 315.9 | 141.67 | 276.8 50.2 29.1 14.2 6.3 18.8 
Crop year Portu- | Switzer- Czecho- 

August-July Spain gal & land Austria |Slovakia| Poland | Finland | Latvia | Esthonia| Greece | Japan 
19192) Oeste 146.4 WAG 15.8 18.7 Soagh Mites: 3.8 Reese olde teers 2a-0 54.1 
192022 Taree een ees 158.4 15.2 16.5 20.0 44.7 face Pet oT soe: 21.8 36.0 
OF Me NR Bee ar 15oe2 14.9 16.8 25.5 50.3 38.6 3.8 52 Bates 24.9 53.5 
1 ODE Se She eee eed 125.8 15:3 18.9 20.8 43.9 45.0 5.8 2.07 Sia ih 26.9 42.1 
NO D2 Aer wae aeearees 156.8 16.0 20.7 PA fe? 57.4 52:2, 6.2 8.42 Al 33.6 55.7 
ID DARD Behe oe ten cers ar 123.2 13.6 17.0 2A SemaOL 43.4 5.4 3.54 1.40 29.5 37.6 

Average 
9 OS 1A ea encanta ayes 136.6 14.3 20.2 (ON eusete are Abies: irae AE: seen 202 
GOA) a a ebtin OSIER: 148.4 15.4 18.2 23.4 49.1 45.3° 46 2.00 ee 26.8 46.8 


* Data are rough approximations based on U.S. Department of Agriculture production figures, and International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture trade figures. 


“Estimates for Southern Hemisphere are for calendar ‘ Comparable trade figures not available. 
years 1920 and following, instead of crop years. 9 These figures are too low, as the official crop figures 
> Figures much too low, since carryovers had been for post-war years are known to be underestimated and 
abnormally large because of war conditions. net imports are incomplete because of territories occupied 
¢ Comparable production figures not available. by foreign armies. 
4 Trade figures not available. » Pre-war boundaries. 


¢ Trade figures estimated. + Three-year average. 
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TABLE XX.—WHEAT SUPPLIES AND THEIR APPROXIMATE DISPOSITION IN LEADING EXxpoRTING 
CouNTRIES, 1922—25* 


(Million bushels) 
A.—UNnITED States: Crop YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


——s 


B.—CANApDA: Crop YEARS ENDING Ava. 31 (JuLy 31) 


1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1994-95 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
Wheat stocks, July 1....... 81.5 102.4 | 106.2 Sept.-Aug. Sept.-Aug.| Aug.-July 
Net, Crop tr 867.6 | 797.4 | 872.7 Wheat stocks, Sept. 1 
CAU GEL) Arte cree 16.0 8.9 39.1 
Total supplies.......... 949.1 | 899.8 | 9789 Newcrop............... 399.8 | 474.2 | 279.0° 
Exports: Total supplies:......- 415.8 483.1 318.1 
(Oia Ng ere eer ce eret era 154.9 78.8 | 195.5 5 es ioe 
Blau on ex re ONG 67.0 | 77.6 | 625 Exports: 
Imports (less re-exports), GRalee one ete 229.7 289.2 147.0 
of wheat and flour....... 19.7 28.0 6.1 Flour...............+. 49.8 53.9 45.8 
de Imports (chiefly flour) . 4 4 Hi 
INetEXDOLUtS esc: 202.2 128.4 251.9 seers | 
oe ES Sai er Tee Ea ae | Pee 2 Netexportsaa eee 279.1 342.7 192.1 
Shipments to possessions. . 2.8 2.9 2.8 f 
Seed requirements...... 39.8 38.6 88.8 
Seed requirements......... 91.4 79.4 87.6 Milled for consumption. 40.9 41.5 39.0" 
Milled for consumption.... : 504.9% | 484.67 Loss in cleaning..... ih 12.0 11.9 7.9° 
Feed and waste............ $5503") “7g0>| 659» Unmerchantable grain.) 9.8 | 194 | 120° 
Other feed, loss, etc..... 95.4 ONG ison 
Total domestic use...... 641.7 662.3 637.4 F 
Total domestic use...| 127.8 114.1 103.4 
Wheat stocks, J Bion oa 102.4 106.2 86.8 
Wheat stocks, June Pee WE specu ania! 
(huly23/1) eee eee 8.9 26.3 22.6 
C.—ARGENTINA: YEARS ENDING JULY 31 D.—AvstTRALIA: YEARS ENDING JuLy 31 
1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 ; 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-95 
Wheat stocks, August1....| 66.6 54.2 59.6 Wheat stocks, August1....| 29.8 45.4 41.2 
NEW CUO ce eer eo. 2 on bok ceeds | ist. «| |New crops. ee 109.3 | 125.5 | 164.0 
Total supplies.,......... 262.4 | 302.0 | 250.7 Total suppliosns, oc 139.1 | 170.9 | 205.2 
Exports: Net exports: 
GALT orien 1355 164.0 115.5 Grainy. cee Rae eee 31.3 61.3 102.0 
1 Fay Bk cyte heed aM ee eee ea 3.9 8.2 7.6 OUTS eee eee 19.0 24.3 21.6 
Potalexporis....- 25. <4) 1304 1) 172.2"), 11234 Total net exports........ 50.3 85.6 | 123.6 
Seed requirements......... 18.7 20.6 vassal Seed requirements......... 8.9 9.4 9.4° 
Consumption, feed and (CONTI D MOM, wsacvoscessan 30.4 Slee \ 36 Ge 
DWV ASLO wre ots reesior poe oe cians sec ois 50.1? 49.6” 47,3” Feed and waste............ 4.1 oD : 
Total domestic use...... 68.8 70.2 70.4 Total domestic use...... 43.4 44.1 46.0 
Wheat stocks, July 31...... 54.2 59.6 Bier Wheat stocks, July 31...... 45.4 41.2 30.68 


* For the United States and Canada, official figures except as noted. See especially (U.S.) Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, 


pp. 569f., and (Canada) Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, April 1925, p. 101. 


For Argentina and Australia, 


adapted from estimates for calendar years published in Foreign Crops and Markets, March 19 and September 24, 1924, 
and Review of the River Plate; using official data for crops and trade, and official estimates of Argentine exportable 
surplus when available, otherwise Sir James Wilson’s. 

4 Mill grindings reported by Census Bureau, raised to 
allow for non-reporting mills, plus 2 per cent for small 
merchant mills and custom mills; less net exports and 


shipments of flour. 
> Derived by deduction. 


¢ Accepting Northwest Grain Dealers Association esti- 


mate for the prairie provinces, 


4Qur conservative estimate, based upon preliminary 
statistics of mill grindings less flour exports (36 million 
bushels) and a study of previous official estimates in com- 


parison with such preliminary figures. 
¢ Estimate. 
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TABLE XXI.—UNiITED STATES AND CANADIAN CARRYOVERS OF WHEAT, 1919-25* 
(Thousand bushels) 


——————— | 


United States (July 1) Canada (September 1, 1919-24; August 1, 1925) 
Year In country | Commercial 
Total On farms | mills and visible Total On farms In In In 
elevators | (Bradstreet’s) elevators transit | flour mills 
U1 RU Gas Seo er 49,806 19,261 19,672 ORS MN co aoad % 2,149 Baby |) eonsd Bo he Waretare Z 
ALY). 38 gaoneoooensoguac 110,254 49,546 37,304 23; OA | Waren @ | yy (HR | oso . 238 
ID cies Gb ceo E 93,840 56,707 27,167 9,966 13,727 2,144 4,831 6,032 720 
HL) 5 is car meena en POORA re 81,457 SAB) 28,756 20,342 20,590 2,360 11,024 4,578 2,628 
OD Simcoe ested cians ae 102,414 35,894 37,117 29,403 11,690 1,441 5,051 2,758 2,440 
A Yee ae doce Ree eS ec ck 106,203 80,980 36,626 38,597 28,083 5,035 17,507 1,816 3,725 
1 ayo. mama Oe Metros 86,795 29,705 25,287 31,803 24,224 2709" | 17,9892 1,576” 2,000” 
A 
19 10-14 Ohta cen antes 89,411 32,485 31,600 Msayly ||| gaoaod all, Mere CaN anita cea ee ara Sil ie Stereos * 
1920-24 eae seen 98,834 41,097 83,394 24,342 16,676° 2,620 9,069 3,796° 1,950 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Canada Yearbooks, and press releases. 
“Not available. > August 1. Total for August 1, 1924, estimated at 41,119. 


See especially Agriculture Yearbooks, 


¢ Average for wheat in transit 1921-24. 


TABLE XXII.—VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES ON AuGusSsT 1, 1920-25, wirH PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR AVERAGES* 
(Million bushels) 


mae 1910-14 | 1920-24 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 average | average 
U.S., East of Rockies—wheat............. 31.0 46.3 34.1 58.7 58.4 47.5 48.5 45.7 
U.S., West of Rockies—wheat............. 3.0 22 1.6 3.9 41 1.4 1.8 3.0 
Canada wilea tener eerie nee tae 7.6 8.7 19.1 13.9 31.3 g\ 9 10.2 16.1 
WES flounas Wihea Lee nee eee ee 8.7 ed 7A 10.7 9.6 8.4 8.5 8.8 
Canada=—llounmas wheataeemet eens 6 2 Ys 2 3 ee: 6 a 
VAISS CNL Anemos erence ele as tora occ cerns 3.7 37 22 4.4 6.8 7.7 1.3 4.2 
IN TNS eM ORs 6 as PBs Geet ae ce ea eee PY Bs 30.0 3.0 18.0 30.0 8.4 aia Pale 
Dnitedskinedom——wiheatsenesec eer 10.0 6.4 5.2 7.0 8.4 7.3 12.4 7.4 
United Kingdom—flour as wheat......... 2.8 ie 1.9 12 15 19 3.0 1G 
Afloat for United Kingdom...............- 24.9 18.5 ate 14.1 14.4 93 13.9 16.8 
Aoab torConviientea cera eee ae 89.9 28.8 22.3 18.2 15.2 14.0 12.3 24.9 
ATIOALTORMOLGCCUS eee eee Ree aoe. 11.4 10.6 14.3 6.7 12.2 10.0 9.0 11.0 
WTOTALEN OR TH EAM ERICA seem citer iserreiere 50.9 65.1 62.4 87.4 103.7 80.7 69.6 73.9 
ToTAL ARGENTINA AND AUSTRALIA......... 312 308.1 Oe 22.4 36.8 16.1 ste 25.9 
ToTaL UNITED KINGDOM AND AFLOAT...... 89.0 65.5 56.0 47.2 51.7 42.5 50.6 61.8 
GRANDITO LALA e epee on tae ante ote 171.1 164.3 123.6 157.0 | 192.2 IBWBY Ml Soaod * | 161.6 
EXcliaineeAtStraliasp emer 143.6 134.8 120.6 139.0 162.2 130.9 120.4 139.9 


* A joint compilation by Broomhal!l, the Minneapolis Daily Market Record, and the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin; here 
compiled from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
* Data incomplete. 2 


TaBLE XXIJI.—AveracGeE DAILY VOLUME OF TRADING IN WHEAT FUTURES IN UNITED STATES MARKETS* 
(Million bushels) 


Year July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June Veur® 
O20 S21 ee ee Box ll Goce || coos Ik GbocelP doc sooo: | che eer ll aiyisy IT appiay zea i akeyete il! AEG 
OE O46 sce odie Oc 45.5 | 3916 | 57.1 | 540 | 58.7 | 48:3 | 36.5 | 67.9) | 61.3 | 489) 37.4 1) 41.8 | 48:5 
GD Oe eae hives 34.4 | 36.2 | 33.5 | 32.5 37.6 | 42.1 | 36.6 | 37.0 | 27.9 | 48.0 | 41.0 | 40.9 || 37.0 
19D Say is eaacs Oe Shey i BHleN ais | ates | pei Pale | abs | abe | ORNs fale) || akelel |) Beis |) ni 
ONY 7. yee nts SECS ae 53.8 | 50.0 | 42.7 | 61.4 | 60.9 | 588 | 73.4 | 81.0 | 87.4 | 59.3 | 60.3 | 67.6 || 62.9 


* Data of Grain Futures Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
uary 1921. 
* Six months’ average. 


No data compiled for period prior to Jan- 
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TABLE XXIV.—AVERAGE CasH PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING EXPORTING 
AND ImMporRTING MARKETS* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


United States Canada | Liverpool | Argentina Liverpool 
Month Average | No.2 Red Meine ONOHBCAL No.1 Barletta 
farm Winter (Kansas (Minne- | Manitoba No.1 (Buenos | Argentine |Australian 
price |(St.Louis)| City) apolis) |(Winnipeg)| Manitoba | Aires) Rosafe 

IO 2A BAT lean er eters 96 1s 1.04 1.26 96 1.21 99 1.18 _ 1.25, 
WERE, 55.6 aaaee oe 97 1.12 1.06 1.30 1.03 1.23 1.03 IAL He2o 
JUNC sae ee 98 1.16 1.08 1.387 1.12 1.29 Tee, 1.23 1.31 
ULV one 1.06 1.35 1.20 1.47 1.35 1.46 ee 1.42 1.43 
ATI SUStE Re ase ely 1.38 1.19 1.88 1.44 1.63 1.42 is) 1.56 
September 1.14 1.40 1.20 1.35 1.44 1.66 1.44 1.58 1.64 
Octoberzi:....- 1.30 1.56 1.37 1.51 1.58 1.85 1.59 1.80 1.78 
November..... 1.34 1.63 1.48 1.54 1.66 1.85 1.61 1.81 1.84 
December..... 1.41 1.79 1.62 ioral 1.75 1.97 1.61 1.86 1.89° 

1925 Sanvianyeaen 1.62 2.10 1.82 1.98 ROS 2.18 1.83 2.02 2.03 
February...... 1.70 2.02 1.81 1.94 1.94 2.23 1.88 2.08 2.09 
Marche eer eld: 1.86 egal 1.80 1.73 2.05 1.82 1.95 Gs: 
PAID cece cre erate 1.40 Lee 1.51 1.60 1.54 1.76 1.64 iff ef 
May eras ciate « 1.49 1.86 1.63 1.73 1.82 1.97 1.74 1.87 1.79 
JUNGo nee oes: 1.53 1.89 1.60 1.69 is 1.91 1.69 1.78 ilgAal 
ULV een 1.40 ibal 1.54 1.66 1.61 1.80 1.62 neal 1.66 


Pacific 
White 
1.24 
1.28 
1.36 
1.48 


1.60 
1.63 
UE 
1.78 
1.84” 


1.96° 
172 
161 
1.72 


1.69 
1.65 


* U.S. prices from Crops and Markets; foreign prices from International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, ex- 


@ Average of three weeks. 


> One week only. 


cept Rosafé, No. 1 Northern Duluth, and No. 3 Manitoba, which are from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
are converted to U.S. dollars on a weekly basis for a certain day of each week and then reduced to monthly averages. 


TABLE XXV.—AVERAGE Prices oF DoMESTIC WHEAT IN EUROPEAN MARKETS* 


Foreign prices 


Great France Italy Germany Great | France Italy | Germany 
Britain | (Chartres) (Milan) (Berlin) Britain |(Chartres)| (Milan) (Berlin) 
Month Seis francs lire gold mks, 
per per per per U.S. dollars per bushel* 
quarter quintal quintal quintal 

1924 April...........-. esse eens 45-3 92.25 | 112.88 17.36 1.23 1.55 1.37 112 
VEN oy see erae vseeieiette ters etek 46-11 92.50 112.90 16.20 1.28 1.46 1.86 1.05 
Afi bi Yot, Sie ec ne oe eee 48-5 97.65 111.62 14.49 ilgsil 1.40 132 94 
AOU iy cir ee old eroreceres nubian Clee ol=1t Sei 5) 106.88 16.51 1.42 1.36 25 1.07 
PNUSUSE se creiele oleic 2-00) olei-iaier* = 54-9 101.00 116.00 19.88 1.54 1.50 1.40 129 
September... 0.6.5.0 2.+-00- 51-10 | 106.70 | 125.25 22.51 1.45 1.54 1.49 1.46 
OCtLODER Gack cesar ens soca 54-0 113.45 149.20 22.65 1.52 1.62 1.77 1.47 
IN VET D Cla natte ach ares aetss + 54-3 119.05 155.50 21.20 1.56 eae 1.83 1.37 
Wecember ston. s secs 5 52> 6 eel 20:o0 166.12 22.22 1.54 il 1.94 1.44 

1925 January.......-..-.--.s0e+- 55-5 127.75 | 194.80 25.38 1.66 1.87 2.21 1.64 
IRC DEMALV eet eier ie 58-4 131.25 206.00 25.22 1.74 1.89 Desi 1.63 
IMarchine wae. SOAR inert some 56-11 182.60 188.62 20.20 1.70 1.87 2.09 1.63 
7.44 04 0 [opr copn tn PRES ROMS ee rere yl 125.00 166.25 24.72 1.58 Notidl 1.86 1.60 
WER noc duane Coa aaOdn OOo ceed 54-2 131.50 174.40 26.26 1.64 1.85 1.93 1.70 
“libis Ver ® ko een ee ee C CeEAI 5o-1L 135.00 172.88 26.68 1.67 1.75 1.80 1.73 
Aftl Ree ecco aoe teen Peer 51-1 128.60 163:80 Melee U 1.55 1.64 1.63 Seaiee 


* Data for Great Britain from London Economist; France, U.S. Federal Reserve Board; Italy, International Crop Re- 


port and Agricultural Statistics; Germany, Wirtschaft und Statistik. 
@ Conversions made at average exchange rates for the month. 


> Data not available. 
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TABLE XX VI.—AVERAGE Export AND Import PRICES OF WHEAT AND FLOUR IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 
MonTuiy, AuausT 1923 To Juty 1925* 


(U.S. dollars) 


Wheat (per bushel) Flour (per barrel) 
Year and month United United United United 
States Canada | Australia | Kingdom States Canada | Australia | Kingdom 
exports exports exports imports exports exports exports imports 
EO DSUATI CUS Petwasteteeesioee ergeerienenns 1.09 Holey ily 1.27 5.16 5.28 4.57 5.28 
September. see oe Waly 1.08 1.09 IAL 5.02 5.25 4.56 5.16 
OCtOber ws tence: eens ifalil 1.00 1.09 1.20 Dall 5.24 4.63 5.10 
INO Ver DeLay tee ere 1.10 97 1.06 1.18 5.17 5.14 4.65 4,99 
December... ceo 1.12 92 99 1.18 5.08 5.06 4.63 5.04 
TOP! ABINORIA Khon dootoedboodaom mons 1.08 Ass 98 1.16 5.05 4.93 4.43 5.01 
KM CbDEUALY tere ee 1.08 97 48) i PAL 5.00 4.84 4.61 5.06 
Mar Chives. eetamet a Oeatn ne 1.06 98 99 3) 9.12 4,94 4.44 5.02 
V No} Wl Ueldan non eecirea etree es coro hae 1.08 Sh 1.04 28 5.13 5.00 4.51 5.26 
Ma yina tie ce cohen oer itare: 1.10 97 1.06 1.21 5.10 4.92 4.52 5.09 
TUT Heiter cits orien eae eee 1.16 1.06 1.09 Pal 5.00 5.00 4.57 5.15 
JUL Weegee, Ota ens, Orne ame 1.28 ig 1.16 1.27 5.31 5.19 4.71 5.29 
PATISUS Ue ican ec Een rn ae 1.36 1:39 1.29 1.43 5.84 5.95 5.61 6.07 
September: sce ete ace 1.86 1°32 1.29 1.49 6.13 6.00 549 6.38 
OCOD ELAR ere Meek: 1.51 1.50 1.46 1.62 6.32 6.54 6.02 6.60 
INOVembetrcs niece tree eee 1.57 1.53 1.54 Ie fas, 6.67 6.63 6.22 7.03 
Decembetss vc chee ek. 1.61 iL? 1.64 1.82 6.97 7.05 6.83 7.45 
ODOM Aa yee ere ere eee 1.76 1.74 1.72 1.93 7.55 7.40 ly) 7.74 
Be briaven sat eee 1.98 1.88 1.71 2.08 8.20 8.11 1.39 8.22 
Man Chieerrerntn ck oie et 1.91 175 1.69 2.03 8.39 C91. 7.56 8.53 
PADI Deesaceer meters cae oe a 1.80 1.58 1.64 1.94 8.23 7.76 7.18 8.72 
INFN eens Re ato rceenrmeaae ie a Ie 1.54 1.64 1.88 7.83 7.53 6.61 8.04 
ARETE eier Wee cr ch ex nacarte carvers cra caae Bat es 1.69 vente 1.88 7.69 7.65 a seis 7.81 
AIDA Scrcacks rome ceasan eee dteaten are aaa P| 66 1.55 arte 1.78 7.62 7.31 ssters 7.43 
MO 2S —DArAW CPABEs.accay css pact 26 a's ali ag) 1.03 e22 5.10 5.05 4.55 5.12 
1024-25 averages es kts) 1.58 1.54 1.65° 1c7 7.17 7.15 6.632 7.48 


* Based upon official trade statistics of quantities and values; figures in foreign currencies converted at average 
monthly rates of exchange in New York, for Australia first converting into pounds sterling at the rate for the middle week 
of the month. : 

«Export prices estimated for June and July, 1925. 
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THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 
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SUMMARY 


The present survey covers the first 
four months of the international crop year. 

Crop developments in August and Sep- 
tember were increasingly favorable. Esti- 
mates of the Canadian crop were suc- 
cessively raised by substantial amounts. 
Crop estimates of several important Euro- 
pean producers were raised. Ideal condi- 
tions prevailed in Argentina. There were 
great expectations of ex- 


purchases were made by ex-European im- 
porters. Under these influences prices rose 
from early October until mid-November. 
Then came the news that the Argentine 
crop had suffered heavy damage, through 
bad weather at a critical stage. Within a 
fortnight, the trade had to adjust its expec- 
tations to a reduction of 35 to 90 million 
bushels in the Argentine crop and export- 
able surplus. The conse- 


ports from Russia and 


quence was a sharp rise 


the Danube states. North CONTENTS in prices, especially pro- 
American spring wheat PAGE nounced in cash wheat 
crops moved to market Crop Developments . . 66 and the December future, 
rapidly. European im- International Trade . . 73 but affecting later options 
porting countries, with WheAp Pr oMopemenie (70 as well. American prices, 

which were above the 


large crops safely har- 
vested, purchased very 
moderately abroad, an- 
ticipating lower prices 
later in the season. Prices 


Import Requirements and 
Probable Exports . . 88& 
Appendix Tables-. . . 98 


export level except for 
durum and at times Pa- 
cific wheats, rose in sym- 


-pathy with prices abroad. 


declined. 

In October the situation changed. Bad 
weather seriously interrupted threshing in 
Canada, lowered the grade and perhaps 
the quantity of the crop, and retarded move- 
ment to market and abroad. Exports from 
Russia and the Danube states disappointed 
expectations, and led to convictions that 
both crops and export surpluses had been 
greatly overestimated. The Australian crop 
was known to be seriously affected by 
drought. American farmers held on to their 
wheat, anticipating higher prices later in 
the year. Visible supplies generally, except 
in Canada, were very low. Substantial 


Even Liverpool prices 
reached, early in December, a level not far 
below the peak of last winter. 

The size of Canadian, Russian, Rou- 
manian, Argentine, and Australian crops 
is still in doubt, and there are some indica- 
tions that certain crops in Western Europe 
have been overestimated. The recent re- 
duction in the estimates of the United States 
is an unexpected bullish factor. The ad- 
justment between export surpluses and im- 
porters’ requirements, while not as close as 
it was last year, now appears sufficiently 
close to make uncertain precise estimates 
of the volume of trade or the normal price 


[65] 


66 


level during the rest of the season. The crop 
figures will be more definite by the end of 
January, but uncertainty regarding Russian 
exports may well last until spring. 

Three facts, however, are fairly clear: 
First, the volume of international trade, 
and especially the volume of overseas trade, 
will be much smaller this year than last, 
chiefly because European countries gener- 
ally have harvested large crops and the 
United States has but little grain for ex- 
port. Second, the level of world wheat 
prices for the next few months will be 
definitely higher than the September level. 
Third, at this higher level, the import 
requirements of importing countries as a 
whole will be reduced. 

The special tightness which character- 
ized the markets around December 1 was 
due in part to temporary conditions af- 
fecting early deliveries, to exaggeration of 
bullish factors, and to the unwarranted 
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assumption that world import requirements 
would not be materially reduced by higher 
prices. It is not sufficiently realized that 
even with smaller imports than we antici- 
pate, Europe will have a bread-grain supply 
larger than in any year since the armistice, 
and that most importing countries are in a 
good position to restrict their imports. 

On the basis of present information, we 
are disposed to estimate that net imports of 
importing countries will be around 620 mil- 
lion bushels, and that this amount will be 
forthcoming at prices materially below their 
recent peak. The margin between export-_ 
ers’ surpluses and importers’ requirements, 
while much smaller than was expected a 
few weeks ago, nevertheless appears larger 
than last year. A good deal depends, how- 
ever, on the final outturn in the Southern 
Hemisphere, on the exports from Russia 
and the Balkans, and on the effect of high 
prices in restricting consumption. 


I. CROP DEVELOPMENTS, AUGUST TO NOVEMBER 


Prospects for new crops were the domi- 
nant factor in the wheat market from April 
to July, 1925, affecting prices, the course of 
trade, and carryovers. Since August 1, crop 
developments have continued to exert a 
powerful influence. Especially important 
were the developments in regard to Cana- 
dian, European, Russian, and Argentine 
crops; and in weather conditions affecting 
reaping and threshing." 


UNITED STATES 


The winter wheat crop of the United 
States was harvested before August 1, and 
threshing was completed in August. Though 
an increased acreage had been sown, aban- 
‘donment was exceptionally heavy. Unfa- 
vorable weather caused deterioration in 
April and May, and no improvement oc- 
curred in June. Fortunately, the harvest 
and threshing season was favorable. July 


*Comparative figures for wheat and rye crops of 
most countries are given in WHEAT StTupIES, November 
1925, II, 50, 53. The only important revisions and 
additions yet available are the following, in million 
bushels. For wheat: United States, 669; Australia 
(preliminary), 100; Argentina (second forecast), 215; 
Scotland, 2.0; for rye: Belgium, 20.9. 


threshings indicated a slightly higher out- 
turn than had been forecast on July 1, but 
the August 1 estimate of the crop was only 
416 million bushels, about 175 million bush- 
els less than last year or the average of 
1920-24. A recent revision, as of December 1, 
puts the figure at 398 million bushels— 
lower than the lowest previous estimate. 
Practically all winter-wheat areas suf- 
fered. In the Pacific Northwest, a good deal 
of winter-killed wheat was reseeded in 
the spring. The soft red winter wheat crop, 
which had not been large in 1924, was re- 
duced still further in 1925. The hard winter 
wheat crop, which furnished the bulk of the 
exportable surplus in 1924, was reduced 
from 314 million bushels in 1924 to not 
more than 184 million in 1925. Table 1, 
which gives an approximate distribution 
of the crop by classes, is of interest in this 
connection even though the revised figures 
as of December 1 are not yet available. 
Fortunately the winter wheat crops are 
of high average milling quality, and they 
will go farther because of this fact. Ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, this year’s crops of winter 
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and spring wheat are, on the whole, a little 
above average in weight per bushel and in 
grade, though inferior in both respects to 
last year’s excellent crops. 


TABLE 1.—UNITED STATES WHEAT PRODUCTION BY 
CLASSES, 1920-—25* 


(Million bushels) 


Hard Hard | Soft | 
Year red |Durum| red red | Pacific | Total 
spring winter | winter | white 
OD ON ee ee ee. 188.9 | 52.2 | 302.4 | 247.3 | 91.2 | 882.0 
iD De 2 ee 131.1 | 57.0 | 290.0 | 287.4 | 99.4 | 814.9 
NG 2 eres 169.6 | 90.8 | 280.0 | 247.9 | 79.3 | 867.6 
NO See en. eetre 126.9 | 55.8 | 241.9 | 271.6 | 101.8 | 797.4 
BO Zaye ysche 191.4 | 73.6 | 313.5 | 236.8 | 57.4 | 872.7 
1 AS St lee 154.0 | 69.0 | 184.0 | 215.0 | 75.0 | 697.0 
Average | 
MO 20224 ees 151.6 | 65.8 | 285.6 | 248.2 | 85.8 | 836.9- 


* Classification by U.S. Department of Agriculture. Agri- 
eulture Yearbook, 1924, p. 579, and Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets, October 26, 1925. Figures for 1925 are preliminary, 
and do not take account of the downward revision of 
28 million bushels as of December 1. 


The American spring wheat crop came 
through well, considering the vicissitudes 
through which it passed. The spring was 
early and remarkably favorable. But much 
damage was caused by heavy frosts in May 
and by rains in June followed by a week of 
severe hot weather. Rust became prevalent, 
though not as prevalent as rust-rumors. 
Hot dry weather in July and August, how- 
ever, checked the inroads of rust, forced the 
plant to early maturity, and made possible 
early cutting and prompt threshing. By 
September 1 most of the grain was threshed. 
Yields varied greatly, even within a single 
district, chiefly as a result of different farm- 
ing methods. The weight of the grain was 
highly varied. Heat and rust were respon- 
sible for some shrunken grain. But the pro- 
tein content was generally high. 

The spring wheat crop, now estimated at 
271 million bushels, includes perhaps 67 
million bushels of durum and possibly 75 
million of Pacific wheats. Less than 154 mil- 
lion is representative milling wheat pro- 
duced in the states from Montana eastward. 
This is much below last year’s crop, but still 
a fair crop of hard red spring. (See Table1.) 


1 Crops and Markets, Supplement, November 1925, 
pp. 347, 352. 


The United States corn crop, which was 
relatively very small in 1924, is large in 
1925. Consequently, though a good deal of 
that crop is of poor quality, corn prices 
have ruled, since August 1925, much below 
the levels that prevailed in the correspond- 
ing period of 1924. Since American wheat 
prices in this period have been higher than 
in the same months of 1924, and since most 
of the wheat is of good milling quality, the 
feed use of wheat should be smaller this 
year than in any recent year. 

The American potato crop, however, is 
unusually short. It is estimated at only 347 
million bushels, as compared with 455 mil- 
lion last year, and a 1920-24 average of 418 
million. Cold weather late in October caused 
much loss and damage, both in the ground 
and in transit. Potatoes at wholesale are 
higher, pound for pound, than flour, and 
in food value potatoes are much dearer 
than flour. But substitution of bread for 
potatoes, however rational it would be 
under these circumstances, is not wide- 
spread in this country except among small 
groups of the population. 

American wheat growers generally have 
marketed slowly. (See Appendix Tables I, 
II.) July receipts were fairly heavy, con- 
sidering the small crops of winter wheat. 
August receipts were very light. In Septem- 
ber, spring wheat was marketed in large 
volume. In October and early November, 
however, the movement slackened. Through- 
out the hard and soft winter wheat belt, in 
lesser degree in the spring wheat belt, and 
especially in the Pacific Northwest, farmers 
were reported to be holding their wheat for 
the higher prices which they considered 
justified by the short crop in this country, 
regardless of the international position. 
Part of the wheat was stored on the farms, 
part of it in country elevators or ware- 
houses; part of it was shipped to transit 
points or central markets still unsold. 
Thanks to their stronger financial position, 
the farmers were able to hold their wheat 
as they were not able to do last year. In this 
they were encouraged by the decline in 
wheat prices during August and September, 
whereas last year rising prices tempted 
them to sell. This policy, coupled with the 
steady milling demand, is reflected in the 
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low figures for visible supplies. (See below, 
p. 88.) 
CANADA 


In the Canadian prairie provinces, spring 
wheat was seeded under highly favorable 
conditions, despite the fact that less than 
the usual amount of fall plowing had been 
possible in the preceding autumn.’ The 
spring was early and soil moisture abundant. 
Favorable conditions prevailed throughout 
the spring and gave rise to predictions of 
an excellent crop. In July, however, hot dry 
weather forced the plant to mature too 
rapidly, especially in southern Alberta and 
generally on light soils. Rains came in time 
to improve the condition in most of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba and parts of 
Alberta. On the whole, damage from rust 
was less than usual. Cutting began early, 
especially in Alberta, but in some areas was 
seriously interrupted by rains. 

The first official forecast of the total Ca- 
nadian crop, as of June 30, was 365 million 
bushels. This was considered too low at the 
time, and in spite of the deterioration caused 
in July, the July 31 estimate was raised to 
375 million, and the August 31 estimate to 
392 million. September was highly favor- 
able for threshing, and fine progress was 
made in completing the harvest, especially 
where early cutting had been possible. 
Threshing returns indicated yields better 
than had been expected. Consequently ex- 
pectations of the crop were raised, and the 
trade had largely discounted the official es- 
timate as of October 31 of 422 million bush- 
els, indicating the largest crop in Canada’s 
history except that of 1923. 

By the end of September, cutting was 
practically completed, considerable quanti- 
ties had been threshed, and record amounts 
had been shipped to market. (See Appen- 
dix Tables J, II.) From late in September 
until late in October, threshing was seri- 
ously interrupted by a succession of show- 


*See table in Foreign Crops and Markets, Novem- 
ber 30, 1925, p. 862, citing Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics. 

?So much grain was shipped damp and tough that 
drying facilities in Vancouver were congested, and on 
November 14 the railways placed a temporary em- 
bargo on westward shipments. 

°E.g., by Dr. Charles L. Saunders, former Dominion 
Cerealist, the originator of Marquis wheat. 


ers, snows, winds, and frosts; and further 
delays were necessary to allow the grain to 
dry out.’ For a time it was feared that large 
quantities of grain would remain in the 
stook until spring. Happily better weather 
in November permitted substantial com- 
pletion of threshing, but this work seriously 
competed with fall plowing and other farm 
operations which were also delayed by the 
inclement weather. The size of the crop is 
still uncertain, and it is quite possible that 
the final estimate of the crop, to be pub- 
lished January 25, may be several million 
bushels above or below the October 31 
estimate, most likely above. 

Canada’s 1925 wheat crop at first ap- 
peared of exceptionally high quality. The 
crop of 1924, though of high protein-content, 
had been of low average grade. As shown 
by Table 2, only 56 per cent of the cars 


TABLE 2.—SPRING WHEAT INSPECTED IN THE WEST- 
ERN INSPECTION DIVISION OF CANADA* 


os 


Crop year Sept.-Aug. kdghened Ngee oreese 
TOL Oe. sees 100,014 72.7 
EO D052 [rok el. ete eee ee 149,669 86.3 
LODTSO OIE Lvl ee NG ee 181,623 75.2 
OOOO Sim tab tame mas oe poate 928,611 92.1 
UPR SY Ne Re oe Seay, 994.468 86.0 
1ODGe D0) Ae ee eee 162,702 56.2 
1925-26 (Aug=Nov.)e1.o 147,300 72.8 
AUleote Pete cre ee 1,477 63.0 
ra 1) ain AA ee 6° 43,306 84.0 
Oct ee ee re 48,320 81.3 
No Mig ih ade ee 54,197 56.5 


* Compiled from Canadian Grain Statistics. 


inspected in the Western Division graded 
No. 3 or higher. The early inspections this 
year ran high in grade, and 83 per cent of 
the cars inspected in September and Octo- 
ber graded No. 3 or higher. The bad thresh- 
ing weather of October-November caused 
a general lowering of grades, through damp- 
ness and toughness, and the average for the 
year promises to be considerably lower 
than for the September shipments. Never- 
theless, it is authoritatively asserted? that 
the injury will not result in material dam- 
age to milling quality. 


Europe, ExcLupinGc Russia 


In Europe, weather conditions were fa- 
vorable to bread-grain crops throughout the 
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growing season, until shortly before har- 
vest. In July and early August brief hot 
spells followed by violent storms or cold 
rainy weather caused some damage in 
numerous scattered areas. The crops of 
Southern Europe generally escaped injury 
because of their early harvest. The German 
wheat crop ripened prematurely. In August, 
general heavy rains caused delay in har- 
vesting, reduction in quantity, and deterio- 
ration in quality. The damage was espe- 
cially heavy in the Danube states. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether the estimates now 
available give full weight to these adverse 
factors in the harvest season. 

On the basis of present estimates—which 
may prove to be somewhat excessive—Eu- 
rope’s wheat crops have more than borne 
out the promise of the early summer. In- 
deed, present estimates exceed early fore- 
casts by substantial amounts, particularly 
in the cases of France, Italy, and Spain. 
In our September survey, on the basis of 
incomplete forecasts and estimates avail- 
able in August, we gave a figure of 1,256 
million bushels as the indicated total Euro- 
pean wheat crop. On the basis of subse- 
quent revisions and nearly complete reports, 
it now appears that, if official estimates 
prove reliable, the total crop is about 1,385 
million bushels. This is by all odds the best 
crop since the armistice, some 330 million 
bushels above the crop of 1924, some 280 
million bushels above the 1920-24 average, 
and indeed nearly 40 million bushels above 
the pre-war average for the same territory. 
The gain is general, and is characteristic of 
both importing and exporting countries. 

The increase in European rye crops is 
equally pronounced, and here also some 
later estimates have been higher than fore- 
casts. According to present estimates, Eu- 
rope’s production of rye in 1925 is about 
933 million bushels, some 285 million bush- 
els larger than in 1924, some 240 million 
bushels above the 1920-24 average, and 
within 45 million bushels of the 1909-13 
average for the same area. 

Table 3 summarizes the detailed figures 
now available. The combined crops of 
wheat and rye, in terms of weight, appear 
to be 36 per cent larger than in 1924, 29 per 
cent above the 1920-24 average, 11 per cent 


larger than the best previous post-war 
crops, and practically identical with the 
pre-war average. The comparison with the 
pre-war average would be further improved 
if accurate allowance could be made for 
overestimates of German crops before the 
war and underestimates of these crops since 
the war. These excellent crops are of fair 
quality, on the whole considerably better 
than those of last year. 


TABLE 3.—WHEAT AND RYE PRODUCTION IN EUROPE 
(ex-RussiA), 1920-25 CoMPARED WITH 
PreE-WAR AVERAGES* 


= a 


Percentages of 1909-13 
Million bushels average 
Year ee eee! 
Wheat. Rye Wheat Rye Total ¢ 
92 (Reece eee 948 | 582 70 54 64 
dU DEA Rs ete IPAS | eel 90 78 85 
OD arn cae ee 1,044 712 V7 73 76 
OS eee tnt 1,261 827 94 85 90 
LOD 4 dere 1,055 649 78 66 74 
LOD OMe eariae 8857 983° e108 96 100 
Averages 
O09 eee 1,348 | 976 100 100 100 
1920=24 7 eee. Hails; | Goss 82 71 78 


* See WuHeEat Stupies, November 1925, Il, 50, for sources 
and detailed figures. 

“In terms of weight. 

> Including a rough allowance of 25 million bushels for 
Denmark, Portugal, and Malta. 

¢ Including a rough allowance of 20 million bushels for 
Denmark, Portugal, Greece, Luxemburg, Malta, and the 
United Kingdom. 


In most European countries, where po- 
tatoes are commonly substitutable with 
wheat, crops of potatoes as well as of wheat 
and rye are reported large.t_ (See Table 4, 
p. 70.) This means that in countries like 
Germany and Poland, and in lesser degree, 
France, Czecho-Slovakia, and other coun- 
tries of Northern and Western Europe, there 
will be no special incentive to substitute 
bread for potatoes, as there was in 1923-24. 
On the other hand, with abundant domestic 
cereal crops, there will be little incentive to 
substitute potatoes for bread grains, as there 
was in 1924-25. This suggests expansion 
of the use of potatoes as animal feed and in 
distillation; and of rye, likewise. 


1 This is comparatively unusual. Frequently, weather 
conditions which are favorable to crops of bread 
grains are unfavorable for root crops, such as potatoes 
and sugar beets. Thus in 1921 and 1923 European 
bread-grain crops were good, and potato crops were 
poor; in 1922 and 1924 the opposite conditions pre- 
vailed. See WuHeEat Stupies, January 1925, I, 115 f., 
and similar data for 1925. 
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Europe’s corn crop also appears to be 
large. (See Table 5.) In Italy and the 
Danube states, where most of Europe’s 


TABLE 4.—EuROPEAN Potato Crops* 
(Million bushels) 


i 


1909-13 

Country average| 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
England and Wales} 100 | 150 | 103 | 101 120 
Netherlands.......! 104 | 162 90 99 114 
Bel Sie eee LT Aa S104 Sie05 95 
IRANI. ocabpacconse DOME OD GOL OOA amos 
S Dalen orice toc WSS |, AKO} 95 89 tare 
Germ anv 1,874 |1,494 |1,197 |1,8388 |1,471 
Czecho-Slovakia....| 245/333 |) 229). 239° |" 268 
Rolanidean see 890 {1,221 973 | 987 |1,049 


* Official data assembled by U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. See Agriculture Yearbooks and Foreign Crops and 
Markets, 

« Two-year average. 


maize is produced and where it is highly 
substitutable with wheat, good crops of 
maize as well as of wheat are reported. 
Moreover, the abundant American corn crop 
ensures an easy international position, in 


TABLE 5.—EuUROPEAN CorN (Maize) Crops* 
(Million bushels) 

, 1909-13 ig 

Country average) 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Italy cesta 103 Ut 89 ; 106 | 106 
Un Sarva ae 61 49 49 74 92 
VuSO=S lave eae 112 90 81 | 106 bes 
[BUM aoe ee eonas 26 15 27 ne 28 
Roumantaeee oe. ia} | alssy | ate] alta fleas 


* Sources as for Table 4. 


contrast with the tightness of last year re- 
sulting from the poor crops of 1924 in the 
United States and of 1925 in Argentina. 


RUSSIA 


Russia’s cereal crops passed through sev- 
eral stages. The winter was very hard on 
fall-sown grain; winter-killed acreage was 
reported 8 or 10 per cent of the moderate 
area sown. The spring, however, was dis- 
tinctly favorable; spring plantings were 
heavy and the crops grew well. Until about 
harvest time, successive reports of condi- 
tion were increasingly good. The official 
estimates of August 1 put the wheat crop at 
661 million bushels and the rye crop at 819 
million bushels. At these figures, the wheat 


crop would be 330 million bushels above 
that of 1923, and the rye crop 70 million 
larger than that of 1923, when Russia made 
an appreciable contribution to world ex- 
ports of both wheat and rye. But harvest 
weather proved very inclement. Heavy per- 
sistent rains delayed cutting and winnow- 
ing, and caused serious deterioration in 
quality and some reduction in quantity. In 
spite of these unfavorable developments, 
the view was generally held, until well into 
October, that this year’s grain harvest was 
much the best Soviet Russia has had. 

It was recognized, in Russia and outside, 
that large quantities of the 1925 cereal crops 
would be required for replenishing stocks, 
which were almost nonexistent before new 
grain was harvested. Nevertheless, official 
estimates indicated a huge exportable sur- 
plus. European experts discounted these 
estimates, but Broomhall and Sir James 
Wilson agreed in regarding 40 million 
bushels as a conservative estimate of Rus- 
sia’s wheat exports, and both recognized 
the possibility of much higher figures. For 
reasons presented more fully below (p. 76), 
the government purchasing agency, how- 
ever, found itself unable to make its “col- 
lections,” for internal distribution or for 
export, in any. quantities approaching its 
schedules. In October, accordingly, even 
Russians came to question the accuracy of 
the official estimates of the crops. The Lon- 
don Times published a cable from Riga, 
dated October 31, as follows: 


After a conference held to consider the present 
condition of agriculture, the Gosplan (State Plan- 
ning Commission) has issued orders to organize 
a re-estimation of the Soviet’s entire harvest, be- 
cause the original figures had proved misleading, 
exaggerating the available quantity of grain, prob- 
ably by about 20 per cent, and necessitating a 
revision of the whole export plan. 


The revised estimates have not yet be- 
come available. However, even a substan- 
tial reduction in official figures for crops 
would leave Russia with larger crops than 
in any post-war year, and especially large 
by comparison with 1924. Russian supplies 
will remain an uncertain quantity, and 
Russian exports unpredictable, even after 
the new estimates appear. Present indi- 
cations are that Russia actually harvested 
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fairly large crops, of poor quality, and that 
she is still to be reckoned with as a factor 
in world export trade during the year. 


AUSTRALIA 


In Australia the wheat acreage planted 
‘was about as large as the record area of 
1924-25, some 10} million acres. Early con- 
ditions were favorable. In the midst of 
the growing season, however, a prolonged 
drought caused serious injury. The first 
official forecast, published in November, 
put the crop at 99 million bushels, as com- 
pared with the bumper crop of 164 million 
harvested last year. Considerable quantities 
were used for fodder, so that the wheat 
acreage harvested for grain is likely to be 
much less than last year. Later rains came 
in time to improve part of the crop in sey- 
eral important districts, and the final esti- 
mate seems likely to be above the early 
forecast—possibly 115-120 million bushels. 


ARGENTINA 


Crop developments in Argentina have 
been of unusual importance. A record acre- 
age, finally estimated at 19 million acres, 
was planted. Until November conditions 
were extraordinarily favorable. As the sea- 
son progressed without unfavorable devel- 
opments, there was increasing confidence 
that an excellent, if not a bumper, crop 
would be harvested. 

On September 7 The Times of Argentina 
stated: 

Crop conditions are reported excellent from 
every corner of the republic, and as the govern- 
ment has now gone on record with an increase 
in estimated area sown, we have a certain right 
to feel very optimistic regarding the prospects for 
1926. Of course it is too early to make any cal- 
culations outside of mere guesses at yield, if all 
continues to go well, but we can at least say that 
we have never known a September offering such 
all-round good conditions as today. November is 
the critical month of growth, but if the crop en- 
ters that month in hardy and healthy condition, 
it is very rarely that the climatic setbacks of the 
period have very great effect on the eventual 
yield, although frost when the wheat is in milk 
stage is the worst danger that the crop can face, 
and even if the plant is in splendid condition, 
heavy loss must occur. We are inclined to think 
that the main dangers for the present crop are 
frost and hot winds toward the end of its period 


of growth. There seems to be little doubt but that 
the crop can get along fairly well with or without 
rain, although, of course, a fair amount of precipi- 
tation would be of considerable benefit. 


This journal proceeded to forecast the 
crop at 279 million bushels, and the export- 
able surplus at 209 million, on the assump- 
tion that favorable conditions continued up 
to the close of December. 

On September 14 the same journal stated: 
“We have rarely known such an extraordi- 
nary period of ‘weather as per order’ as 
this country has been vouchsafed since 
Aprililast=. 5 = > ” On October 12 it stated: 
“There is not the slightest doubt but that 
crop conditions have never been finer than 
they are at this moment.” It was recognized 
that there was danger of frosts, hot winds, 
and excessive rain as the crop entered the 
critical stage of growth in late October and 
November. A mid-September frost caused 
some damage in Santa Fé and East Cor- 
doba, and there were excessive rains in 
Entre Rios; but later improvement sug- 
gested that the damage would prove merely 
temporary.* 

Around October 20 a sharp fall of tem- 
perature gave rise to fears of frosts, but 
further rains dispelled these fears, and on 
October 26 The Times of Argentina wrote: 
“In general conditions have never been 
better at this time of year, and we are grow- 
ing more and more optimistic regarding 
the eventual yield of both wheat and lin- 
seed.” Only the weakness in the freight 
market for new season loadings suggested 
that important business interests did not 
accept the prevailing view that crops would 
be exceptionally good. On November 2 the 
same journal stated: “The weather during 
the past week has been all that could be 
desired, and we are now one week more 
closer to harvest time with conditions just 
about as fine as they could be.” 

As late as November 11 an American crop 
expert in Argentina cabled: “Rains assure 
a record wheat crop barring frost.” The 
consensus of opinion was that the crop 
would probably be 250-280 million bushels. 


1 Times of Argentina, October 19,1925. Some experts 
consider that this September frost so weakened the 
plant that rust was able to make much headway. 
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Just at this time the news turned dis- 
tinctly worse, and as the days passed the 
reports became more and more pessimistic. 
Frost, hail, and hot winds took some toll 
in various sections. But the chief damage 
was caused by frequent, often heavy rains, 
and hot muggy weather. Much grain was 
lodged. Rust spread rapidly and widely, 
first in the north, then gradually extended 
into the center and south. Cordoba and 
Santa Fé suffered most heavily. Many 
fields were abandoned. Rains interfered 
with harvesting in the northern states. 
Early threshings showed disappointing 
yields, and grain samples were of poor 
quality. The preliminary official forecast, 
made public November 13, was 235 million 
bushels. This was regarded as reasonable 
in the light of damage then known. As late 
as November 16, however, one Chicago ex- 
pert cabled from Argentina that no one 
expected less than 250 million bushels, and 
that there was a chance of 270 million, bar- 
ring frost. Deterioration in the next few 
days, however, led to reduced estimates. 
On November 20 another Chicago expert 
cabled that indications pointed to a crop of 
less than 200 million bushels. Other experts 
gradually came around to a similar opinion. 
About November 26 Murray cabled his re- 
vised estimate of 210 million bushels, and 
G. C. Bryant, another American expert, 
cabled his view that under the most favor- 
able conditions the crop would not exceed 
200 million. Lower figures have been sug- 
gested. The uncertainty of opinion as to 
the Argentine wheat crop is for the moment 
an unresolvable conflict between the views 
of American experts sent down to look over 
the situation, forecasts of British experts 
resident in the country, and the official 
crop estimates, 

It is clear that great damage was done, 
and no one now expects a bumper yield. 
Yet under such conditions, it frequently 
proves that the damage is overestimated. 
The second official forecast, published in 
mid-December, is 215 million bushels, but 
even this must be regarded as subject to 
considerable revision. Since the 1924-25 
crop and the average for the past five years 
have been around 190 million bushels, the 
present crop will be small only by compari- 


son with the high expectations. But much 
of the wheat is of poor quality, and the 
indications are that its movement will be 
delayed by dampness and the poor facilities 
available for handling moist grain. 


Woritp WHEAT CROPS SUMMARIZED 


While it is still too early to present con- 
clusive statistics of world wheat crops of 
the present season, it is desirable to present 
a tentative summary, with comparisons. 
Table 6 presents such an approximation, 
based upon latest available estimates sup- 
plemented by rough estimates for a few 
countries for which data are not at hand. 

The indications are that, in spite of the de- 
terioration of Southern Hemisphere crops, 
the world wheat crop of 1925, exclusive of 
Russia, is larger than in any post-war year 
except 1923, and is some 260 million bushels 
larger than in 1924 and only 144 million 
bushels smaller than in 1923. Subsequent 
revisions, for Russia and certain European 
countries, may possibly be downward, and 
the final figures for the Northern Hemi- 
sphere may prove to be somewhat smaller 
than are given in the table. Final esti- 
mates of Southern Hemisphere crops, on 
the other hand, may easily be higher than 
the figures suggested. Excluding Russia, 
therefore, the world wheat crops are by no 
means small. Unless the Russian estimate 
is heavily reduced, the grand total may be 
larger than that of any previous post-war 
year. In other words, the 1925 wheat crop 
is really large, except by comparison with 
the bumper yields of 1923. The European 
rye crop is even farther above the post-war 
average than the crop of 1923, and exceeds 
the crop of 1924 by 284 million bushels. 
In recent weeks these basic facts—if such 
they are—have been largely ignored. 

The distribution of the 1925 wheat crop is 
very different from that of 1924. Among 
exporters, North Africa, Canada, Russia, 
and the Balkan States alone have crops dis- 
tinctly larger. The United States, India, and 
Australia have small crops. South American 
crops, while by no means small, promise to 
be little if any larger than those of 1924-25. 
On the other hand, the wheat crops of 
Russia and the Danube countries are ap- 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


parently the best since the war, though the 
Hungarian and Roumanian crops are little 
larger than in 1923, if as large. The crops 
of exporting countries as a whole, exclusive 
of Russia, will probably be roughly 50 mil- 
lion bushels more than in 1924, but smaller 
than in any other year since 1921. 
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have an important bearing upon the volume 
and course of international trade in the 
present crop year. 

Finally it should be added that the world 
carryover into the present crop year, of 
both wheat and rye, was much smaller than 
a year or even two years earlier. The re- 


TABLE 6.—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL WHEAT-PRODUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* 
(Million bushels) 


Northern 
Year World Russia |Hemisphere| Southern | United |Canada/| British | North Europe | Japanese} Aus- Argen- 

ex-Russia ex-Russia | Hemisphere | States India | Africa |ex-Russia| Empire | tralia tina 
ne i eae FATE ee 2,493" 301 968 193 280 (6) 919° 41 46 217 
WOZOeer eke 2,893 318° 2,543 350 833 263 378 63 947 41 146 156 
i MOA bt ote be 3,109 205° 2,733 376 815 301 250 99 1,216 40 129 191 
WO 2 2eteern coe 3,158 242° 2,804 354 868 400 367 70 1,044 40 109 196 
MO 2 Sirk sy, 6 3,491 330° 3,064 427 797 474 373 107 1,261 35 126 248 
O24 eae 3,088 382° 2,683 405 873 262 361 80 1,055 36 164 191 
O25 her: 3,0477 | 661 2,965% 382" 669 422 529 108 1,385 41° 15? 215 

Average 

1909-13..... 3,005 | 759 2st 280 690 197 352 92 1,348 32 90 147 
1920-24..... 3,148 296° 2,765 382 837 340 346 84 1,105 38 135 196 


* Excluding China, Turkey in Europe, Brazil, and a number of small producers. 


Data of U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture, except for Russian data 1920-23 and a few supplemental estimates. 


@ Partially estimated. 
> Data not available. 


The great increase in wheat and rye crops 
has occurred in importing countries, nota- 
bly on the continent of Europe. The wheat 
crops of European countries that are nor- 
mally importers or barely self-sufficing, are 
now estimated at about 1,079 million bush- 
els, as compared with 847 million bushels 
in 1924, 994 million in 1923, and 887 million 
for the 5-year avérage 1920-24. The rye 
crop is relatively even larger. These facts 


¢ Including Siberia and Kirghisia, but not complete for 
Asiatic Russia. 


duction was especially marked in stocks 
afloat and in Europe (except Germany). 
Still, the carryover into 1924-25 had been 
abnormally large, and the reduction during 
the year did not mean that the carryover 
into 1925-26 was dangerously low. Never- 
theless, especially in Europe and Russia, 
part of the large crops of 1925 will pre- 
sumably be devoted to replenishing stocks. 
The large rye crop is especially helpful. 


II. INTERNATIONAL TRADE, AUGUST TO NOVEMBER 


In view of smaller crops in exporting 
countries and larger crops in European 
importing countries, it follows that inter- 
national trade in wheat and flour will be 
much smaller this year than in 1924-25. 
Equally large imports will not be required, 
and equally large exports could be secured 
only with great difficulty, if, indeed, at all. 
The pressing question is, How much less 
will Europe and ex-Europe demand at 
prices which will call forth the required ex- 
ports, and what will be the equating price? 
Importers’ requirements and export sur- 


pluses for the crop year as a whole, how- 
ever, can best be discussed after a review 
of international trade and prices during the 
months of August to November. 


SmALL AUTUMNAL TRADE 


Considering the small carryover in im- 
porting countries on August 1, 1925, the vol- 
ume of international trade since has been 
very small. The contrast with the corre- 
sponding period of 1924 is especially strik- 
ing. Table7 (p. 74) is illustrative. According 
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to Broomhall’s data, total international ship- 
ments in the seventeen weeks ending No- 
vember 28, 1925, were only 207.5 million 
bushels, or 31.6 per cent of his estimated 
total for the crop year. This is smaller than 
in any recent year or the pre-war average 
for the corresponding period, and almost 50 
million bushels less than in August—No- 
vember, 1924. Shipments to ex-European 
destinations were considerably larger than 
usual, and have been exceeded only in the 
corresponding period of 1923. Shipments 
to Europe, however, have been exceedingly 
light, only 167 million bushels as compared 
with 228 million bushels in the same period 
of 1924 and a low figure of 178 million 
bushels in the same period of 1923. The 
shipments to Europe in the first 17 weeks 
of the crop year constitute only 31.1 per 
cent of Broomhall’s estimate of the 1925-26 
total, as compared with 35.7 per cent in this 
period of last year and 28.3 per cent of the 
53-week total for the crop year 1923-24. 


TABLE 7.—INTERNATIONAL WHEAT SHIPMENTS, TO 
EUROPE AND EX-EUROPE, AUGUST—-NOVEMBER* 


1909-13 | 
Area average| 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1995 
a) MILLION BUSHELS 
sRotaleeeee 216.6 | 217.4 | 218.7 | 221.9 | 255.0 | 207.5 
To Europe....| 191.1 | 184.6 | 189.2 | 177.5 | 228.3 | 166.7 
Ex-Europe...| 25.5} 32.8] 29.5| 444] 26.7) 40.8 
b) PERCENTAGE OF CROP YEAR TOTALS 

Rotaleeeene 34:8). 33.6 | 32:3 28.6% 385.6)\" 31.6" 
To Europe....| 35.3} 33.8] 32.3} 28.3% 35.7] 31.1° 
Ex-Europe.... 31.1] 32.7 | 32.7] 29.9% 35.3) 34.0” 


* Figures for 17 weeks, from Broomhall’s Corn Trade 
News. 

« Total for crop year includes 53 weeks. 

> Percentage of Broomhall’s estimates of 656 million, 
536 million, and 120 million, respectively. 


The situation thus far this year has been 
somewhat similar to that early in 1923-24. 
In 1923, as in 1925, Europe harvested excel- 
lent crops, Canada had a large crop, sub- 
stantial exports from Russia and the Danube 
basin were expected, and a large crop was 
in prospect in Argentina. In both years the 
shipments of August-November were rela- 
tively low, especially to Europe. 

The small volume of international trade 
in the first third of the year, especially by 
contrast with last year, reflects conditions 


both in importing and in exporting coun- 
tries. The large volume of shipments to 
ex-European countries reflects chiefly their 
small initial carryovers and the early avail- 
ability of Alberta wheat in Vancouver. The 
small volume of shipments to European im- 
porting countries reflects chiefly two things: 
the possession of sufficient supplies from 
carryovers and new crops to permit great 
reduction of imports; and firm expectations 
that imports would be obtainable at lower 
prices later in the season. Moreover, the 
small volume of total exports is explained 
in part by the fact that the bulk of the year’s 
exportable wheat could not be shipped until 
October or later. The United States had a 
small surplus, and that was chiefly in durum 
and Pacific wheats and in flour. India, North 
Africa, and Australia had small quantities 
available for shipment after August 1. Little 
new grain could be secured from Canada, 
Russia, and the Danube countries till Octo- 
ber. In 1924-25 the United States had the 
chief export surplus, and this was available 
early. In 1925-26 the principal surplus is in 
Canada, where the season is several weeks 
later. Europe could not have secured sub- 
stantially larger supplies during August— 
November except at considerably higher 
prices. 

European purchases in the fall, until No- 
vember, were especially low because Europe 
was confident that by the late autumn the 
tightness of supplies characteristic of 1924— 
25 would disappear. The reasoning behind 
this view is fairly clear. Large European 
crops were harvested. Despite the fact that 
large domestic crops usually imply a heavy 
disappearance during the season, it was gen- 
erally taken for granted that the rest of the 
world would certainly harvest enough wheat 
and rye to make easy the acquisition of re- 
quired imports. Russian news was inter- 
preted to indicate not merely the reversal of 
the import position of Russia of last season, 
but a generous export of wheat and rye, at 
least equaling if not notably exceeding the 
exports of 1923-24. North Africa had har- 
vested a good crop in May; the prospects 
for good crops in the Danubian and Balkan 
countries were excellent. Looking abroad, 
the decline in the American crop was offset 
by the increase in the Canadian crop. The 
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unsatisfactory conditions in Australia were 
regarded as more than offset by the large 
acreage and promising outlook in Argentina. 
During August—October, therefore, Europe 
believed her position secure, in the posses- 
sion of a better wheat crop than in 1923-24, 
with a world position almost as favorable 
as in that season. Under these circumstances, 
Europe’s effective demand for import wheat 
was only moderate, there was practically a 
buyers’ market, and the shipments to Europe 
in August-November averaged less than 10 
million bushels a week. 

European grain dealers and millers, how- 
ever, would have shipped in larger amounts 
and taken advantage of easy ocean freight 
rates had they been convinced of a fair 
prospect of profit. In his testimony before 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices, Sir 
Herbert Robson, in describing the methods 
of the European grain importers, remarked: 
“The whole secret of the grain trade is 
“When do you buy and when do you sell?’ 
It is the time when you buy which matters 
and the time when you sell which matters.” 
In view of the oncoming harvest in the 
Southern Hemisphere, it was apparently 
the view of the European grain trade that 
August-October was not the time to buy 
more than moderate supplies. This attitude 
was reflected in the premiums on nearer 
futures in the Liverpool market and was 
reinforced by the position of the futures 


prices in North America. In August, in Win- | 


nipeg, the October future was consistently 
above the December future. Nor were the 
relations of September to December futures 
in the United States favorable to long-time 
cash or speculative buying by European 
grain dealers. (See below, pp. 80f.) Thus, 
apparently the easy position of importers 
was confirmed both by the short-view price 
relations and the long-view statistical fore- 
cast of the season. Only a sharp reversal of 
expectations from the Southern Hemisphere 
could upset this position. 


Exports BY LEADING EXPORTERS 


It is pertinent to examine the sources of 
the exports during the four months under 
review. Tables 8 and 9 afford convenient 
summaries of available data. 


Canada, naturally, has contributed the 
largest amount, 124 million bushels—in Au- 
gust and early September chiefly from the 
substantial surplus of exportable old wheat 


TABLE 8.—INTERNATIONAL WHEAT SHIPMENTS BY 
Export AREAS, AUGUST-NOVEMBER* 


(Million bushels) 


: 1909-13 

Exporting area average) 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925 
North America..... 76.6 | 183.6 | 151.1 | 201.5 | 145.3 
Argentina, Uruguay] 12.5; 246 | 31.8} 243] 187 
AUStrallilaen een 9.9 GD alee) apes) |)! 

RUSS Bin ocsocbonouses 69.0 8.9 | ) 
Danube basin....... 30.6 2.6 | 4.3 |) 22) 140 
British India........ 14.4 1.0 4.8 | 12.3 1.4 
Other countries..... 3.6 a 6.3 BAAS |) ANF 
Total ate 216.6 | 218.7 | 221.9 | 255.0 | 207.5 


* Figures for 17 weeks, from Broomhall’s Corn Trade 
News. 


on August 1, later from the early threshings 
of new grain. Indeed, Canada’s exports 
of wheat and flour have been relatively 
high in the early months of the crop year. 
Both in August and October, new records 


TABLE 9.—NET ExporTs OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
FROM PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES, AUGUST 
TO NOVEMBER, PRE-WAR AND Post-WaAR* 


(Million bushels) 


4-month |United | Can- |Argen-| Aus- |British 


period Total | States| ada tina | tralia | India 
Average 
1909-13....... 125.5 | 47.8) 36.2 ),.149) 10.2) 164 
1-92 Ore etree eae 198.9 | 118.4] 58.9} 10.9 zt alee 
6 RI lie ee esta ae 254.2 | 147.7 | 718 6.3 | 30.8 | (2.4)% 
I is caseneos 270.8 | 105.0 | 128.8 | 27.3 7.3 | 24 
1 pa oe Oe 244.1} 638.0) 126.2) 31.5) 18.0 5.4 
1 DA eee eee DARDS WIGS) 3) Co) PAaRe |) TIE || Teo 
Ue a eeecrenciots LOD 4245128285 9.5 2:25 eGo 
1925 Aug. 40.6 | 11.2] 18.4 5.8 42\ 1.0 
Sept isos a elle Gall acs 4.0 4.2) 1.1 
Octane: 60.2 5.9 | 46.4 5.3 Dail a3) 
Nov 52.0%! 5.7 | 40.2 4.4 WA cco? 


* Data from official sources and International Institute 
of Agriculture. 

« Net import. 

> November figure estimated from Broomhall’s shipments. 

¢ August—October. 


4 Excluding India. € Not available. 


for these months were established. In 
August—October, 84 million bushels were ex- 
ported, as compared with 56 million bushels 
in the corresponding period of 1923, when a 
larger crop was harvested. These high ex- 
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ports were possible because of the sub- 
stantial carryover, the early harvest, the 
heavy marketings in September, and pos- 
sibly also the direct trading positions of the 
pools; and they were in demand because of 
the paucity of supplies in other export 
countries. November exports, 40 million 
bushels, were smaller than October’s, and 
by no means a record for the month, for 
they were kept down both by the heavier 
early shipments and by adverse threshing 
weather in October. In these four months 
Canada furnished roughly 55 per cent of 
world exports, and 41 per cent of our pre- 
liminary estimate of Canada’s exportable 
surplus from the 1925 crop. 

The United States has ranked second 
among exporters, shipping out considerable 
quantities of durum, some Pacific wheat, 
some flour, and lower grades of representa- 
tive milling wheats. Considering the total 
exportable surplus available in this country, 
the net exports thus far—since July 1, 42 
million bushels—have beenrelatively heavy, 
though they are smaller than in the same 
period of any recent year. Argentina and 
Australia have continued to export moder- 
ately from the exportable surplus still avail- 
able on August 1; Australia, indeed, has 
shipped far more than was thought possible 
in August. North African exporters, which 
had exported some new wheat before 
August 1, have continued to ship fair quanti- 
ties. Even British India, which probably has 
no export surplus for the crop year as a 
whole, exported, net, about 23 million bush- 
els in August—October. 

Russia and the exporting states of the 
Danube basin have exported some 25 mil- 
lion bushels in August-November, much 
more than in the same period of any recent 
year but far less than was expected in Sep- 
tember. 


RUSSIAN AND DANUBE EXpPorTs 


According to Broomhall, Russia shipped 
for export about 11 million bushels of wheat, 
as well as smaller quantities of rye, from 
August 1 to November 25, most of this in 
September and October. While this is a 
larger quantity than Russia has exported in 
any corresponding period since the war, it 
is very small in comparison with the Soviet 


export plan or even with importers’ expec- 
tations. In August and September active 
chartering of steamers to load in Black Sea 
ports gave rise to expectations of heavy 
shipments, but many charters had to be 
canceled. 

In retrospect the causes of disappointed 
expectations are reasonably clear. Heavy 
rains during harvest not only diminished 
the size of the crop and lowered its quality, 
but seriously delayed threshing and made 
rapid marketing impossible. The delay was 
greater because threshing is commonly done 
by very primitive methods and cannot well 
be speeded up. The large harvest caused a 
special demand for threshing machines, but 
few were available and these only at ex- 
cessive rentals. The government purchas- 
ing agency had to compete with private 
traders who had assembled large stocks of 
grain; it refused to pay the prices they asked, 
and eventually was forbidden to purchase 
from them. Grain prices had declined sub- 
stantially as the new crop became available, 
but the peasants refused to sell grain in 
large quantities. It was not merely a ques- 
tion of expecting higher prices later. After 
bitter experiences with paper roubles, the 
peasants were unwilling to sell for money 
unless they could spend it promptly. They 
needed and wanted to buy agricultural 
implements, clothing, and other supplies— 
shirts, in particular —but these products 
were scarce and high in price. Hence the 
peasants held on to their grain, and country 
prices in some sections remained so high 
(for example from $1.05 to $1.25 gold) that 
the government could not procure grain 
at prices which, considering the heavy 
handling and shipping expenses, would yield 
any profit. The government collecting organi- 
zation was not efficient, indeed not even hon- 
est; the Soviet organ announced in October 
that 35 government buyers in two districts 
had been summarily shot for grafting. 

Moreover, the government was _ handi- 
capped by lack of foreign credits for pur- 
chase of textiles and machinery abroad and 
for financing grain exports. The Baldwin 
government in England was _ especially 
blamed by Soviet spokesmen for refusing 
credits and preventing private extensions of 
British credit. In October a syndicate of 
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German banks was prevailed upon to extend 
a short-term credit of 75 million gold marks 
($18,500,000), to be repaid within five months 
from the proceeds of Russian grain exports 
and to be expended in part payment for 
Russian government orders in Germany, 
chiefly for agricultural and textile ma- 
chinery. 

Finally, there is the question as to the size 
of the Russian crop. As we have said, the 
persistence of relatively high prices and the 
difficulty of “collecting” grain eventually led 
the government, late in October, to order 
a re-estimation, and to acknowledge that 
earlier estimates were probably far in excess 
of the truth. It seems clear, however, that 
in any case the crop is large enough to make 
possible substantial exports if other con- 
ditions were reasonably favorable to export. 
In November it was reported that collections 
were becoming easier. The government an- 
nounced that it would operate ice breakers 
to keep the Black Sea outlet open during the 
winter. With the onset of winter, roads 
again become passable. The rise in world 
prices should tend to facilitate export. 
Hence the disappointing volume of exports 
in the autumn is not a certain index of 
the volume of exports in the crop year asa 
whole, though it has been a psychological 
shock to the market. About the end of 
November, however, the Soviet government 
was reported to have stopped grain exports 
until spring. ; 

It is now openly charged in Great Britain 
that the Russians “rigged” the market by 
buying at home and abroad at prices arti- 
ficially lowered by propaganda concerning 
large prospective Russian exports and sell- 
ing at the higher level that resulted as the 
consequence of revelation of the real Rus- 
sian position. 

From the countries of the lower Danube 
as a whole, the autumnal exports were low 
in view of the large crops, which may, how- 
ever, prove to be smaller than present offi- 
cial estimates. According to official statis- 
tics, Hungary and Jugo-Slavia exported 
about 12 million bushels, net, in August— 
October, but Bulgaria and Roumania have 
exported very small quantities. There 
are several reasons for the low exports. 
Throughout the area, the harvest season 


was rainy. Consequently, threshing opera- 
tions were delayed and much wheat was not 
in condition for prompt shipment. Prices, 
which last season had been very high, de- 
clined greatly. Buyers held back, expecting 
still lower prices, while peasants were re- 
luctant to sell at the low prices prevailing. 
Good crops in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
made unnecessary early imports from 
neighboring markets, where also buyers an- 
ticipated lower prices later in the crop year. 
Fluctuating exchanges and prospects for 
reduced freight rates, at least in Roumania, 
made both buyers and sellers cautious. Ex- 
port restrictions have been a cause for de- 
lay. Early in the season Bulgaria removed 
her embargo on exports, but she maintained 
a high export tax until October 30, when it 
was substantially reduced. Jugo-Slavia had 
twice reduced her export taxes, and in No- 
vember lowered railway rates on grain to 
Adriatic ports. Roumania, however, has 
not yet reduced her export tax. 

In the main, as in Russia, these factors 
will not necessarily cause a reduction in the 
year’s exports from the lower Danube area, 
but they will throw a larger part of it into 
the later months of the year. The price 
recovery of November will remove certain 
obstacles to export and will stimulate sales 
abroad. In some quarters the probable ex- 
ports of these countries, Roumania in par- 
ticular, have been greatly overestimated, 
but the recent tendency has been to under- 
estimate the exports which may reasonably 
be expected during the winter and spring 
months if international prices continue on 
a high level. 


OTHER INTERSTATE TRADE IN EUROPE 


An interesting development in the late 
summer and autumn has been the appear- 
ance of interstate trade in wheat in unusual 
channels. Both Germany and Poland have 
exported considerable quantities of wheat, 
to numerous countries. In August, even 
Denmark, Sweden, and Belgium offered 
small lots which were shipped to England. 
German wheat has moved to England, 
France, Belgium, and Italy, as well as east- 
ward to the Baltic States and southeast to 
Czecho-Slovakia. Polish wheat has moved 
to London as well as to nearer markets. 
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These unusual movements deserve ex- 
planation. One fundamental cause was the 
shortage of wheat for early delivery in the 
principal European importing markets, 
notably England. Cash wheat and wheat 
for early delivery were at substantial pre- 
miums over more distant futures. (See be- 
low, p. 82.) European importers, at least 
until November, generally expected lower 
prices to prevail later in the season. More- 
over, in Germany, and even more in Poland, 
the large crops of wheat and rye caused 
domestic prices to fall heavily to a level 
which made exports for early delivery 
profitable enough to cover more than trans- 
portation costs. Exports tended to relieve 
the pressure of supplies on the domestic 
markets. This factor has been of special 
importance in Poland, where the drop in 
wheat prices in July was almost 50 per cent. 
(See below, p. 86.) 

In the case of Germany, tariff regulations 
have been an important additional factor. 
Import duties on wheat and flour became 
effective September 1. On August 20 restric- 
tions upon grain exports were removed,’ 
and on October 1 there came into force a 
pre-war provision whereby grain and flour 
exporters may obtain negotiable import cer- 
tificates, the holder of which may import 
equivalent quantities of grain free of duty. 
Now German wheat is characteristically 
soft, of low or moderate gluten quality. For 
satisfactory milling and baking results, Ger- 
many needs to import hard wheats, strong 
flours, or both. Importers of such wheats 
must pay the duty unless they hold such 
import certificates. Consequently these cer- 
tificates may command a price per unit of 
quantity approaching that of the duty itself. 
Exporters, under these circumstances, virtu- 
ally receive a bounty on export. Hence 
export of low-gluten wheat is promoted. It 
happens further that there is a market for 
such wheats in the Baltic States, which are 
accessible by water to all the surplus-pro- 
ducing areas of Eastern Germany. Geo- 


1 Official figures, given in Appendix Table III, show 
that net imports in August, before the duty became 
effective, were 15 million bushels, whereas in October 
exports practically equaled imports. 

*Foreign Crops and Markets, October 26, 1925, 
p. 653. At that time, No. 3 was at an 8-cent discount 
under No. 1 in Winnipeg. 


graphical forces therefore contribute to 
promote this trade. 

Financial influences, operating through 
rates of exchange, have also had some 
weight. Germany’s cereal exports, except 
to the Baltic States, have gone chiefly to her 
reparation creditors. Poland has need of 
balances in London, and wheat and rye ex- 
ports to England serve this need effectively. 
Poland in particular has been experiencing 
a marked depreciation of her currency, 
which stimulates exports. In Germany and 
Poland credit has been especially tight. 


AMERICAN IMPORTS OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


The movement of Canadian wheat into 
the United States became appreciable in 
September and increased in October and 
November. In the four months of August— 
November about 8 million bushels were 
imported, more than in the entire preced- 
ing crop year. Of this over a million bushels 
were imported for domestic consumption— 
most of it in late October and early Novem- 
ber—and paid the duty of 42 cents a bushel; 
the rest was for milling in bond. Probably 
all of this wheat imported for domestic con- 
sumption was high-quality milling wheat 
which commands substantial premiums in 
American milling centers. 

At first sight it may seem surprising that 
Canadian wheat can be imported for con- 
sumption, duty-paid, when prices of do- 
mestic spring wheats behind the 42-cent 
tariff wall have been over 20 but rarely as 
high as 30 cents a bushel above apparently 
comparable grades in Winnipeg. (See be- 
low, p. 80.) The explanation lies partly in 
the inherent superiority of Canadian Mar- 
quis wheat, which for apparently com- 
parable grades of equal protein content 
amounts to some 10 cents a bushel, more 
or less. In May 1925, in a test made by the 
Minneapolis Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, a sample of No. 3 Northern Mani- 
toba sold in Minneapolis for the same price 
as a sample of No. 1 Dark Northern. These 
samples may not have been typical, but it 
is significant that on October 19, 1925, No. 1 
Dark Northern sold in Minneapolis 43 cents 
above No. 3 Manitoba in Winnipeg.? No. 1 
Northern Manitoba wheat, of high milling 
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quality, may sell in Winnipeg at a price 
which, plus the duty, is more than No. 1 
Dark Northern at Minneapolis and still be 
a profitable purchase for American millers. 

There is practically only one point of 
competition—Buffalo. If Canadian wheat 
could be shipped direct to Minneapolis from 
Winnipeg or other favorable points near 
the border, it would facilitate imports of 
Canadian wheat. This is not possible be- 
cause the Canadian railways practically re- 
fuse to allow their box cars to leave their 
country. Minneapolis mills desirous of se- 
curing Canadian wheat are practically 
forced to ship by weter from Fort William 
and Port Arthur to Duluth and tranship 
from Duluth to Minneapolis. This means an 
added railroad haul for the Canadian rail- 
roads, a lake haul for Canadian or Ameri- 
can boats, and a rail haul for an American 
railroad. It means also charges for eleva- 
tion, loading and unloading, commissions 
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and insurance. The sum of these added 
expenses is such as to make the milling of 
Canadian wheat in Minneapolis or other 
north Mississippi mills expensive. As a con- 
sequence, milling of Canadian wheat for 
consumption or for re-export as flour is 
practically centered in Buffalo. 

In Buffalo the conditions are quite com- 
parably competitive. In any season Cana- 
dian wheat will enter Buffalo for grinding 
for domestic consumption when the c.i.f. 
duty-paid prices of Canadian wheat are 
such as to make the flour and offal cheaper 
to produce than the flour and offal ground 
from American wheat. This varies from 
year to year in accordance with the pre- 
mium characteristics of Canadian and 
American wheats. This season imports are 
said to have been made for consumption 
at c.i.f. duty-paid prices on Canadian grain 
ranging from 8 to 12 cents above the cif. 
price of American hard spring wheat. 


Ill. WHEAT PRICE MOVEMENTS AND COMPARISONS 


The movement of prices in the period 
under review reveals so many peculiarities 
that it is difficult to describe it in brief 
compass. Cash prices moved at variance 
with futures prices, notably in Winnipeg. 
Near and distant futures in other markets 
showed unusuai relations. In the United 
States, prices of red winter, hard winter,, 
spring, and durum wheats showed marked 
divergences. In several countries of Europe, 
domestic wheat prices were far out of line 
with import prices, or with export prices in 
the case of certain surplus-producing coun- 
tries Jike Russia and Roumania. 

Certain of these peculiarities are so much 
an integral part of the current wheat situ- 
ation that they merit attention and explana- 
tion; and they have further interest and 
significance in revealing the complexity of 
the wheat situation and the danger of ex- 
cessive generalization. Before dealing with 
them, it is desirable to consider the general 
course of wheat prices in the four months 
August-November, and the factors respon- 
sible for the characteristic tendencies. It has 
been difficult for buyers and sellers to avoid 
being influenced by last year’s experiences, 


GENERAL COURSE OF PRICES 


Broadly speaking, wheat prices declined 
from August 7 to October 3 and rose from 
then until early in December. This is clearly 
shown on page 80 by a comparison of daily 
prices of December futures in Liverpool, 
Chicago, and Winnipeg, and of several old- 
crop futures in Buenos Aires. The decline 
was preceded by a rise early in August and 
the fall was accentuated late in September, 
especially in North America. The recovery 
was moderate until near the middle of 
November and very pronounced in the sec- 
ond half of the month. By the close of 
November, prices had risen above the high 
points of August, and 30 to 35 cents a bushel 
since early October; and the advance had 
not yet culminated. 

The reasons for the decline lay partly in 
the development of the general “statistical 
position,” partly in market conditions. The 
apparent size of Northern Hemisphere 
wheat crops was increased by fresh esti- 
mates, unofficial and official, notably for 
Canada, France, Spain, Italy, and Russia. 
The condition of the Argentine crop con- 
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tinued excellent, though drought injured 
the Australian crop prospects. Accordingly 
the apparent margin between world crops 
and world requirements, and between ex- 
porters’ surpluses and importers’ require- 
ments, was increased. The Canadian crop 
was cut early, and the September market- 
ings established a new record. In European 
importing countries, considerable supplies 
of domestic grain became available in good 
season despite rains during harvest. With 
immediate requirements covered and a 
large Argentine crop in fair prospect, Eu- 
ropean importers bought moderately, and 
complacently waited for prices to recede to 
a lower level. Only the limited supplies 
available for early delivery prevented a 
more pronounced decline. 


Cuarr 1.—Daity Prices oF DECEMBER WHEAT 
FururES IN LIVERPOOL, CHICAGO, AND WINNI- 
PEG, AND OF SUCCESSIVE FUTURES IN BUENOS 
Aires, AUGUST—NOVEMBER, 1925* 


(Dollars per bushel) 


1.80 i\ 1.80 
1.70 fhe 1.70 
1.60 i LIVER 1.60 
150 ——— es 1.50 
1.40 =i 1.40 
1.30 1.30 
BUENOS A 
1.20 


1,10 


August October November 


September 


* Compiled from Chicago Journal of Commerce; Daily 
Market Record, Minneapolis; Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago; 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 


The temporary advance early in August 
was attributed to three factors: a sharp 
falling off in receipts of winter wheat in the 
United States; reports of deterioration in 
the spring wheat areas of North America; 
and European demands for early delivery 
because of rains during harvest. The first 
two influences were short-lived. The sharp 
decline of late September, especially marked 
in North America, was due mainly to three 
influences: the heavy marketings of spring 
wheat in Canada and the United States, 
which resulted in a substantial increase in 


visible supplies; higher expectations from 
the Canadian crop as a whole, on the basis 
of current threshing reports; and evidence 
of increased competition of Russian wheat 
in European markets. The official report 
of American farmers’ intentions to plant 
increased acreages of winter wheat was 
also regarded as a bearish factor. 

The two stages of recovery had different 
explanations. In the first stage, the major 
influences were market factors rather than 
changes in the statistical position. Several 
weeks of wet weather interrupted and re- 
tarded the threshing of Canadian spring 
wheat, lowered its grade, and delayed its 
progress to mills and for export. Shipments 
from Russia and the Danube basin, though 
considerable, disappointed expectations. 
America’s exportable surplus of good mill- 
ing wheats was practically exhausted. 
Under these circumstances even limited de- 
mands by European importers, and in- 
creased purchases by ex-Europe, notably 
Brazil and the Orient, sufficed to advance 
prices to some degree. 

In the later stage the dominant factors 
were changes in the statistical position, pri- 
marily on the side of exporters. The Cana- 
dian official crop estimate, as of October 31, 
was indeed 30 million bushels above that of 
August 31; but some such increase had al- 
ready been discounted on the basis of Sep- 
tember threshing returns, and its bearish 
influence was moderated by knowledge of 
damage suffered in October. There was in- 
creasing conviction that Russia could not 
export heavily before spring, if at all, and 
that the effective export surpluses of Russia 
and Roumania had been grossly exagger- 
ated. Finally and most important, an un- 
favorable turn in the weather caught the 
Argentine crop at a critical stage, in mid- 
November, and in a few days caused a 
reduction of some 70 million bushels in pri- 
vate forecasts of Argentina’s crop and ex- 
port surplus. These developments caused a 
rush of buying orders in North America, 
which, reinforced by speculative purchases, 
drove prices sharply upward. 

In Chart 1 are revealed some significant 
divergences among the four markets. On the 
decline, Liverpool prices dropped only by 
about 18 cents a bushel from the high point 
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of early August, whereas in the same period, 
Buenos Aires, Winnipeg, and Chicago prices 
declined by 29, 30, and 30 cents, respectively. 
It is impressive to note that although repre- 
sentative American wheats were not on an 
export basis during this period and the 
Chicago future sold generally 17 cents or 
more above the Winnipeg future,' these two 
prices ran more nearly parallel than Win- 
nipeg and Liverpool prices. The explana- 
tion seems to be twofold. In the first place, 
during this period European importers, an- 
ticipating still lower prices, bought reluc- 
tantly and drew as much as possible from 
Continental sources. In the second place, 
American prices were so close to the point 
at which imports of premium Canadian 
wheats would be profitable in spite of the 
42-cent duty, that they were subject to in- 
fluences affecting Winnipeg prices. The 
Buenos Aires market followed in general 
the course of the Winnipeg market, but 
10 or 12 cents above, though fluctuations 
were smaller. Arbitrages had some effect 
also. 

In the uncertain period of moderate ad- 
vance from early October to about Novem- 
ber 10, the four futures showed numerous 
local peculiarities, which need not be dis- 
cussed in detail. The net advance between 
October 3 and November 10 was greatest in 
Chicago (about 16 cents a bushel), a little 
less in Liverpool, and least in Buenos Aires 


(about 8 cents a bushel). Fluctuations were, 


greatest in Chicago, where speculation was 
most active? and where there were peculiar 
uncertainties connected with the degree to 
which domestic supplies of representative 
wheats could meet domestic requirements. 

In the later stage, the Buenos Aires mar- 
ket naturally showed the sharpest advance, 
rising over 30 cents a bushel between No- 
vember 10 and November 27. Chicago prices 


{Indeed for most of August and at times in Sep- 
tember, the Chicago future was higher than the Liver- 
pool future. 

2As shown by Appendix Table V, the volume of 
speculative trading in American futures markets has 
continued on a high level, averaging over 60 million 
bushels a day from July through November. Last year 
this level was not reached until October. Trading was 
naturally heaviest in November. 

3 The ultimate cash price in May seems to tend to 
be higher than the price of the May future in Sep- 
tember—November. 


rose least, partly because they had risen 
more in previous weeks, partly because of 
the peculiar conditions mentioned above. 

The striking differences among the differ- 
ent markets in the advance of recent weeks 
is shown by the following figures: 


ADVANCES$ FROM OCTOBER 3 TO DECEMBER 7, 1925 


Kansas v@ity Mayacreascsca ce eee arte 31 cents 
Ni hhowarery oxo WEN. by cacsncoconcodgcuecudoue 32 cents 
IDYwahinin, Wen Ghonebiod, § sc Anascgooscsndoosoor 34 cents 
Chica goaMa vem oa cath carte eee 40 cents 
WannipeseMaiy ie ete ee ee ee 45 cents 


BUCHOSMAITES seb ial yeen eee eee 47 cents 
Liverpool December 54 cents 


It will be noted that American markets ad- 
vanced least; for throughout these nine 
weeks our prices have been above export 
parity, except for durum, for which the 
foreign demand is less influenced than the 
demand for milling wheats, by the crop 
developments of recent weeks. The sub- 
stantial rise even in American markets, 
however, shows that these prices are by no 
means determined by domestic conditions 
but are highly responsive to developments 
in the international situation. That Buenos: 
Aires prices should have risen more than 
Winnipeg is not surprising, and that Liver- 
pool December should have risen most of 
all is explainable in part on the basis of 
heavier purchases for early delivery in view 
of reduced expectations from Argentina 
early next year. Low stocks in ports and 
afloat also strengthened the advance in 
Liverpool. 


UnusuAL RELATIONS BETWEEN DIFFERENT 
Furures- In INDIVIDUAL MARKETS 


In the past few months, the relation be- 
tween the different futures has been un- 
usual. Under normal conditions, except in 
certain importing markets, the price of a 
given future maturing within the same crop 
year tends to be above the cash price of the 
gerade of wheat deliverable on future con- 
tracts, to the extent of the carrying charge 
to the month of delivery. Thus in Septem- 
ber the May future is normally higher, by 
several cents a bushel, than the cash price 
of grades of wheat deliverable without pre- 
mium or discount.’ Consequently, since the 
carrying charge is higher to more distant 
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delivery months, the more distant futures 
within a given crop year tend to be at a 
premium over the nearer future. As between 
two crop years, the relationship is different. 
Here the future maturing late in one crop 
year tends to be at a premium over the 
future maturing early in the following crop 
year. Thus in March, the May future tends 
to be at a premium over the September 
future, because the carrying charge on 
wheat deliverable on the May option is 
heavier than on wheat deliverable on the 
September option. But this relationship is 
much less regular than the relationship 
between futures maturing within the same 
crop year, for the early figures of a coming 
crop year are more heavily influenced by 
crop prospects than by carrying charges. 

Even the more consistent relations be- 
tween futures maturing in a single crop year 
are often disturbed. The disturbing factors 
are, in surplus-producing areas, chiefly 
those which restrict or accelerate the flow 
of wheat. A temporary restriction tends to 
raise the price of cash wheat and the nearer 
future without affecting in the same degree, 
if at all, the more distant future. A car 
shortage, or holding by farmers, or pro- 
longed storms, may send cash prices and 
nearby futures to a premium over more 
distant futures, or at least narrow the 
margin between them. Conversely, acceler- 
ation of marketing may widen greatly the 
spread between the more distant and the 
nearer future, i.e. may increase the dis- 
count on the nearer option. 

In importing markets, the relationships 
among futures prices are much more irregu- 
lar, for they are determined by expectations 
of supplies from numerous sources with 
different seasons. Thus in Liverpool, in 
January, the March option may be at a dis- 
count under May, if large Southern Hemi- 
sphere shipments are in early prospect and 
small Canadian shipments are in prospect 
for the spring, while the March option may 
be at a premium if opposite conditions 
obtain, 

European terminal merchants do not fol- 
low the practice of buying cash wheat and 
selling a hedge in a future month, as is the 
case with terminal dealers in this country; 
they only hedge (and this largely in the 


United Kingdom) to cover the period of 
ocean shipment. They make firm offers or 
accept firm tenders. Since they operate on 
narrow margins, they must guess the turn 
of prices and positions a majority of times. 
Keeping themselves in line with the trends, 
they must take advantage of all bulges and 
breaks, all short-time movements, all local 
isolated gluts and distresses of wheat. While 
thus operating, they largely dispense with 
trading in futures as we understand it; nev- 
ertheless the relations of the prices in the 
different large term markets of the world 
are of great importance to them. 

The actual relations of futures prices, in 
the four leading futures markets, during the 
months of August to November, 1925, are 
shown in Chart 2, and deserve considera- 
tion market by market. Attention is di- 
rected primarily to the relationships ob- 
taining in each market. 

In Winnipeg, throughout the period, the 
May future was at a premium over the 
December future. This is the normal rela- 
tion. The margin was about 4 cents a bushel, 
or a little higher, until the latter part of 
October. From then until the end of Novem- 
ber the margin was somewhat narrower, 
frequently as low as 2 cents a bushel. The 
earlier margin represented roughly the 
minimal difference in carrying charges. 
The narrowing of the margin reflected the 
tightening position of wheat for early de- 
livery, occasioned first by the slackening 
rate of Canadian marketing in October and 
later by the foreign demand for Canadian 
wheat for early delivery. From August 
through October, on the other hand, the 
October future (not shown on the chart) 
was above the December future, because 
wheat for early delivery was very limited 
while abundant supplies were expected for 
December delivery. 

In Chicago, May wheat was at a premium 
over December until October 10. During 
much of this period the margin was around 
4 cents a bushel, but before the middle of 
September the spread narrowed. From 
October 10 December wheat was at a pre- 
mium over May, at times by as much as 
8 cents a bushel. This unusual condition 
reflects the special shortage of wheat for 
early delivery. Visible supplies were low, 
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and largely in the ownership of growers 
and millers; farmers had been marketing 
slowly, and considerable quantities which 
had left the farm were unsold; weather 
conditions and pressure of farm work 
promised to restrict the flow from farm to 
market during the next few weeks. Foreign 
importers were increasing their demands. 
Yet by May ampler supplies could be ex- 
pected to be available. Hence while both 
futures were subject to certain common 
influences, notably the altered prospects for 
Argentine crops, nearer futures felt the in- 
fluence of special factors. The July future 
quoted in October and November was well 
below the May future, farther than usual 
because the May future shows the influence 
of the short American crops of 1925, while 
the July future reflects the reasonable pros- 
pect of larger American crops in 1926 as 
well as the absence of carrying charges. 


pected to ease progressively during 1925-26. 
The margin between October and Decem- 
ber wheat was unusually wide, because the 
United States had only a very small surplus 
of bread wheats, and little grain from Can- 
ada or any other source could be counted 
upon for delivery in October, whereas Ca- 
nadian wheat in large quantities could be 
expected for delivery in December. The 
premium of December over March (not 
shown on the chart) was small until late in 
October, when it appeared that Canadian 
receipts were adversely affected by bad 
threshing weather, and that Russia and the 
Danube countries would export little in the 
near future. Until the bad news of the Argen- 
tine crop appeared, the March and May fu- 
tures remained relatively low. This, however, 
adversely affected the prospects for March 
and May deliveries, and caused the March 
future especially to rise more than the De- 


CHART 2.—DAILY PRICES OF PRINCIPAL WHEAT FUTURES IN Four LEADING MARKETS, 
AuGUST—NOVEMBER, 1925* 
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* Compiled from Chicago Journal of Commerce; Daily Market Record, Minneapolis; Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago; 


Journal of Commerce, New York. 


In Liverpool, throughout the period, the 
nearer future was consistently above the 
more distant future. This reflects the fact 
that the tight position of wheat, which was 
characteristic of most of 1924-25, was ex- 


cember, thus narrowing the margin between 
them. The March future was consistently at 
a small premium over May, primarily be- 
cause substantial supplies of Canadian 
grain could be expected for delivery in May 
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which would not be as cheaply available in 
March because of the winter suspension of 
navigation on the Great Lakes. 

In Buenos Aires the February (new crop) 
future was quoted at a substantial discount 
under nearer futures. Until the middle of 
November the margin was unusually wide, 
because the new crop was expected to be 
considerably larger than that of 1924-25. 
Toward the end of November, however, the 
margin narrowed greatly. The new crop, 
which had been expected to be a bumper, 
came to be regarded as little larger than 
last year’s crop, and this fact, while it 
affected supplies of old-crop wheat on 
hand, had special force in raising prices on 
deliveries from the new crop. In less than 
three weeks the February future rose by 
37 cents. 


OTHER PRICE COMPARISONS 


A few other price comparisons may be 
made to show the extraordinary complexity 
of the recent markets. Chart 3 shows the 
course of cash prices of No. 1 Manitoba 
plotted against the December future, both 
at Winnipeg. During most of August the 


Cuart 3.—Daity Prices oF No. 1 NorrHERN 
MANITOBA AND DECEMBER FUTURE AT WINNI- 
PEG, AUGUST—-NOVEMBER, 1925* 
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cash price was 25 to 30 cents above the 
future. This wide margin was due chiefly 
to the fact that cash prices were paid for 
old wheat, for which there was urgent de- 
mand for export as well as at home, while 
the future price was influenced greatly by 


the abundance of supplies in prospect. The 
margin narrowed rapidly after the third 
week in August, until late in September 
cash prices of No. 1 were but very little 
above the December future. Here the 
leading influence was the arrival of new 
wheat, selling at prices comparable to an- 
ticipated December prices; but the extreme 
narrowness of the margin reflected the ex- 
pectation that the crop would average high 
in grade, indicating a slight premium on 
No. 1 Manitoba. The subsequent widening 
of the margin was due mainly to the rainy 
threshing season, which caused a general 
lowering of grade and raised the premium 
on No. 1 wheat. 

Charts 4 and 5 cover a longer period, 
showing weekly average cash prices, since 
July 1, 1923. The first compares No. 1 Dark 
Northern at Minneapolis with No. 1 Mani- 
toba at Winnipeg. In 1923-24 the United 
States crop of hard red spring wheat was 
small and of mediocre quality, while Can- 
ada had a large crop of excellent spring 
wheat. Hence through the entire crop year 
the Winnipeg price was below the Minneap- 
olis price, and the margin was very wide 
after Canada’s 1923 crop became available. 
Toward the end of the crop year the margin 
narrowed, as it became evident that Can- 
ada’s crop of 1924 would be small and poor, 
while the United States crop would be good. 
Through much of 1924-25 No. 1 Manitoba 
sold above No. 1 Dark Northern, but since 
both were competing in European markets 
the margin was never very large. In July 
and August, 1925, the two prices were close 
together; but the Winnipeg price was 
usually lower, since it was influenced in 
some degree by prospects of abundant sup- 
plies for September delivery. In September 
No. 1 Manitoba fell to a substantial discount 
under No. 1 Dark Northern, as new crop 
wheat determined cash prices. In October— 
November, however, the margin narrowed 
as the price of No. 1 Manitoba was especially 
strengthened by the lowering of grade of 
the Canadian crop. 

Chart 5 compares weekly cash prices of 
No. 1 Dark Northern and No. 2 Amber 
Durum, beth at Minneapolis. Durum wheat, 
which is used chiefly for manufacturing 
semolina, and to make alimentary pastes 
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with a limited demand, is subject to market 
influences very different from those affect- 
ing milling wheats. In 1923-24, as usual, 
durum wheat sold on an export basis 
throughout the year, while Dark Northern 
sold generally on a domestic basis and well 
above export parity. Hence durum sold at a 
substantial discount, especially during the 
period of heaviest movement, before con- 
siderable supplies of Russian wheat became 
available. In 1924-25 conditions were most 


CHART 4.—WEEKLY CasH Prices oF No. 1 Dark 
NorTHERN AT MINNEAPOLIS AND No.1 Nor?THERN 
MANITOBA AT WINNIPEG, FROM JULY 1923* 
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unusual. For eight months of the year No. 2 
Amber Durum sold above No. 1 Dark 


Northern. Although both were selling on) 


an export basis and our durum crop was 
good, the world shortage in durum was es- 
pecially pronounced, because North Africa, 
Italy, and Russia, the principal competitors 
in durum production, had very little of this 
wheat. In the present crop year, on the 
other hand, durum wheat has fallen to a 
heavy discount. American hard red spring 
wheat is selling on a domestic basis, while 
our substantial surplus of durum has to 
compete abroad with considerable supplies 
from North Africa and Russia. The narrow- 
ing of the margin in October reflects the 
reduction in evailable Russian supplies of 
durum. 

The heavy discount on durum stimulates 
its use in domestic milling. Despite technical 
difficulties in milling durum wheat, a small 
amount of durum flour is frequently added 
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to commoner grades of family flour manu- 
factured in the upper Mississippi area, and 
there are signs suggesting that such mixing 
is being done this year on a larger scale 
than has been customary. The effect of this 
upon the supply of durum, however, cannot 
be foreseen at the present time. 

Comparing Charts 4 and 5, it will be ob- 
served that through most of the period 
under review, and especially in this crop 
year and the last, prices of No. 2 Amber 


CuHart 5.—WEEKLY CasuH Prices oF No. 1 Dark 
NorTHERN AND No. 2 AMBER DURUM AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, FROM JULY 1923* 


(Dollars per bushel; logarithmic vertical scale) 
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Durum in Minneapolis have moved much 
more nearly with No. 1 Manitoba at Winni- 
peg than with No. 1 Dark Northern at Min- 
neapolis. Although American durum and 
Canadian spring wheat are not directly 
competitive, both were continuously selling 
for export and both were subject to com- 
mon influences from which No. 1 Dark 
Northern was comparatively free. 

Chart 6 (p. 86) compares with the daily 
prices of the December future at Chicago the 
daily cash prices of No. 2 Red Winter (soft) 
at St. Louis and No. 1 Dark Northern (hard 
red spring) at Minneapolis. No. 2 Hard 
Winter, which is not shown, has fluctuated 
more or less with No. 1 Dark Northern, 
often above it but consistently below No. 2 
Red Winter. The premium on No. 1 Dark 
Northern is chiefly a grade premium—due 
to the fact that lower grades are deliverable 
in fulfilment of futures contracts. No. 1 
Dark Northern has moved roughly parallel 
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with the December future, but the cash 
price has varied more than futures prices, 
both because of temporary variations in 
current supplies and demands, and because 
winter wheats as well as spring are deliver- 
able on futures contracts. The wider margin 
in October was due to the slackening rate 
of receipts of spring wheat, and the holding 
of wheat from the market, even if stored 
at central or terminal points. 


Cuart 6.—Datty Prices or No. 2 RED WINTER AT 
St. Louis, No. 1 Dark NorrHERN AT MINNE- 
APOLIS, AND DECEMBER FuruRE AT CHICAGO, 
AUGUST—NOVEMBER, 1925* 
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Soft red winter wheat consistently sold 
higher than No. 1 Dark Northern, after new 
spring wheat came to market. This reflects 
the fact that the soft winter wheat crop is 
exceptionally short (see Table 1, p. 67), 
while supplies of hard winter wheats, 
though affording very little surplus for ex- 
port, more nearly correspond to normal 
domestic requirements. 

Currently available milling supplies of 
both hard winter and soft winter wheat 
have been small, because growers have an- 
ticipated a rise in prices independent of 
world market developments. They were 
financially in a position to hold their wheat, 
as they were not in 1924-25. Accordingly, 
they have marketed slowly, even consider- 
ing the supplies harvested. Hence the cash 
market for winter wheats has been espe- 
cially tight, and prices have fluctuated under 
the influence of variations in cash demands 
and current supplies. Under these circum- 
stances, hedging has afforded millers only 


imperfect insurance and terminal elevators 
are not long on cash wheat. 


CONTINENTAL PRICES 


On the Continent of Europe there were 
striking changes in prices of both wheat 
and rye.! Poland showed the most extreme 
changes. Early in July old-crop rye sold at 
168 cents per bushel. Four weeks later new- 
crop rye sold at 91 cents per bushel, and in 
August it declined still further. Old-crop 
wheat sold in Poland till mid-July at over 
188 cents per bushel. Late in July and 
again late in August new wheat sold around 
117 cents. Thus in a few weeks both wheat 
and rye shifted from an import basis to an 
export basis, and the low prices of new 
grain led to shipments to London, Italy, and 
even, it is said, to Roumania. A tariff war 
with Germany alone prevented shipments 
from Poland to her western neighbor. 

In Italy, on the contrary, wheat prices 
rose almost as impressively as they fell in 
Poland. Early in July, following the good 
domestic harvest, wheat sold in Milan al- 
most as low as 143 cents per bushel. Late 
in July, a few days after the duty became 
effective, it sold at 201 cents per bushel; 
and in mid-September even higher. Rye 
also rose, though less impressively, as the 
shift was made to a protected basis. The 
high duty, nearly 40 cents a bushel on wheat, 
is of course largely responsible for the 
advance, for the domestic crop is much 
larger than that of last year. 

German prices paralleled more closely 
the international market. In Berlin, both 
wheat and rye declined heavily from early 
in July until early in October, wheat from 
174 to 132 cents per bushel, rye from 149 to 
95 cents per bushel. The decline was so 
severe, in consequence of the large crops, 
that in September surplus-producing areas 
of eastern Germany found it profitable to 
export low-grade wheat, as well as rye, to 
Baltic States, while North German wheat 
was shipped to London. German wheat 
even moved to Italy. Until November at 
least, the new protective duties had little 
effect upon prices of domestic wheat. 


‘See especially Wirtschaft und Statistik, August 14, 
October 13, 1925, V, 508 f., 639 f. 
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In Russia and the Danube basin (as in 
the Pacific northwest) prices declined under 
the influence of good crops and export sur- 
pluses, but growers sold reluctantly and 
only moderate quantities were obtainable 
for export at prices which would admit of 
profitable sale abroad. Whereas in 1924 the 
Danube countries overexported in the au- 
tumn under the influence of rising prices, 
thereby intensifying the rise in prices later 


August 1,in comparison with similar figures 
for the two preceding crop years, for the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain and 
afloat, and the total of these. The total 
shows a decline in August, because the 
small increase in the United States was 
more than offset by declines in the other 
items. From the end of August until early 
in October visibles rose, under the influence 
of rapid early marketing in Canada and 


CHART 7.—VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED StaTES, CANADA, UNITED KINGDOM AND AFLOAT, 
WEEKLY FROM AvucGustT 1923* 
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* Data from Price Current-Grain Reporter and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


in the year; in the autumn of 1925 the same 
countries underexported, in a sense, be- 
cause of peasant resistance to price de- 
clines. But this year, thanks chiefly to the 
disaster to the Argentine crop, the holding 
policy may prove more fortunate than 
seemed probable some weeks ago. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


The sharp rise in world prices after the 
middle of November was facilitated by the 
unusual lowness of visible supplies. Chart 7 
shows the course of weekly visibles since 


heavy marketing of spring wheat in the 
United States, though stocks afloat con- 
tinued to fall. The increase was checked by 
bad threshing weather in Canada and ces- 
sation of the heavy marketing of American 
wheat, though stocks afloat rose as Cana- 
dian shipments got under way. The notable 
increase in September accompanied the 
price declines of that month, and the slack- 
ened increase in October accompanied the 
price recovery. In the first half of Novem- 
ber, the increase in Canadian visibles was 
nearly offset by declines in American and 
floating stocks. Hence when the bullish 
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Argentine news came, the total was only 
176 million bushels, as compared with 258 
million on the corresponding date last year 
and 240 the year before. Stocks afloat and 
in Great Britain were only 37 million bush- 
els as compared with 84 million in 1924 and 
56 million in 1923. Since ordinarily world 
visible supplies are nearly at their peak late 
in November, these low figures had an om- 
inous look when the close of navigation in 
Canada was near at hand and when some 
50 to 70 million bushels of prospective Ar- 
gentine supplies had disappeared. 

A broader comparison is given in Table 
10, showing, as of December 1, the principal 
elements in a more comprehensive “world 
visible” table compiled jointly by Broom- 
hall and two American grain journals. In 
comparison with previous years since 1920, 
and with pre-war and post-war averages, 
the 1925 figures are impressively low except 
for Canada; and the total is only 253 million 
bushels as compared with 319 million bush- 
els last year, a 1920-24 average of 271 mil- 
lions, and a 1909-13 average of 187 millions. 

The low visibles afloat reflect in part 
Europe’s expectations of securing consider- 


able supplies from Russia and the Danube 
basin, but chiefly her expectation that world 
prices would go lower when Argentine 
wheat became available, if not before. In 
the United States, the low visibles reflect 


TABLE 10.—SuMMARY OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS IN 
WorLpD VISIBLE SUPPLIES* 


(Million bushels) 
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* See Appendix Table IV for details and sources. 


partly the small size of the 1925 crop and 
steady milling demand; but an important 
factor was the holding of wheat by farmers 
who were confident of higher prices later 
in the season and were this year in a finan- 
cial position to hold their wheat. 


IV. IMPORT REQUIREMENTS AND PROBABLE EXPORTS 


Having reviewed the crop developments, 
international trade, and price movements 
of the first four months of the current crop 
year, we may now examine the interna- 
tional position of demand and supply for 
the crop year as a whole. The appraisal 
of the outlook for international trade and 
prices in the coming months depends in 
considerable measure upon a correct ap- 
praisal of importers’ requirements and ex- 
portable surpluses. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In attempting advance estimates of im- 
porters’ requirements and probable exports 
during the crop year, one must take into 
account not merely the size of crops in the 
various countries, the apparent volume of 
wheat utilized in each during the last year 
or few years, and the prospects for 1926 
crops, but also a variety of other factors, 


e.g., the amount of carryover, the size of 
competing food crops and their prices, the 
tendency (especially marked in certain im- 
porting countries) to use much more wheat 
in years of large crops, the economic and 
financial conditions affecting bread con- 
sumption and ability to finance imports, 
the possibility of restricting consumption 
through government regulation or private 
initiative, and the level of wheat, flour, and 
bread prices. In a year like the present, as 
well as the two previous years, the level of 
wheat prices has a powerful influence upon 
both importers’ requirements and the avail- 
able supplies of exports. While it is true 
that one’s forecast of prices must depend 
upon one’s estimate of the strength of im- 
porters’ demands and the readiness of ex- 
porters to sell abroad, one cannot safely 
suggest figures for probable imports and 
exports except by making certain assump- 
tions about prices. Previsions of imports, 


IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 


exports, and prices are all affected by the 
recent change in the Argentine outlook. 
The experience of each of the past two 
years is significant. In 1923, as in 1925, 
Europe harvested excellent crops, and the 
world crops of the two seasons are not far 
apart. This year, however, crops of the 
five principal exporters are smaller than in 
1923, while crops in Russia and the Danube 
countries are reported as larger than in 
1923. Carryovers into 1925-26 were some- 
what smaller than were the carryovers into 
1923-24. As compared with 1924-25, the 
crops available for 1925-26 are distinctly 
larger for the world as a whole, and in 
most countries except the United States, 
India, and the Southern Hemisphere. The 
price level in 1925-26, however, is much 
nearer to the level of 1924-25 than to the 
level of 1923-24. Official data show that 
British wheat imports in the month of 
August-September cost as much per bushel 
as the average for the crop year 1924-25; 
and Liverpool prices early in December 
were above the level characteristic of 1924— 
25, though below the peak price of last year. 
On the basis of present information, we 
believe that the adjustment between export 
surpluses and import requirements is suffi- 
ciently close to suggest a world price level 
for the rest of 1925-26 almost as high as the 
average in 1924-25, but somewhat lower 
than the level characteristic of that year, 
and considerably below the high prices 
reached in the winter of 1924-25. We state 
this not as a prediction—for the art of fore- 
casting is not sufficiently developed to 
justify such a prophecy—but as an assump- 
tion on the basis of which to estimate 
import requirements and probable exports. 


THE PosITION OF IMPORTING COUNTRIES 


At the close of the last crop year the 
world carryover of wheat was materially 
reduced.? The carryover in every exporting 
country, except Canada and Argentina, was 
definitely reduced; carryovers in most im- 
porting countries, particularly in Europe, 
were still more notably reduced. Neverthe- 
less, the position of reserves in Europe was 
not sufficiently low to cause apprehension, 


1 See Wueat Srupies, November 1925, II, 35, 63, 64. 
2See Wueat Stupies, November 1925, II, 29 ff. 
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even to traders. It was an impressive illus- 
tration of the objectivity of expert opinion 
in Europe to watch the Continent allow 
stocks to fall to a low level, in anticipation 
of bountiful crops of bread grains. These 
bountiful crops have been harvested. It is 
the objective of a discriminating scrutiny to 
adjudge the level of consumption of bread 
grains that will be maintained in Europe 
this year, in consideration of domestic 
crops, the position of reserves, the avail- 
ability of supplies from Russia and over- 
seas exporting countries, and the effect on 
consumption of the current or prospective 
price of wheat. 

With the harvesting of bountiful crops of 
wheat and rye, the natural instinct of govy- 
ernments, traders, and consumers was in 
the direction of a return to normal prac- 
tices. For the trade, this meant replenish- 
ment of depleted stocks; for the govern- 
ments, it meant repeal or suspension of 
emergency regulations governing import or 
export of wheat, extraction, and stretching 
with other cereal diluents; for the consum- 
ing public, it meant cessation of substitu- 
tion and an increase in the bread ration. 

These things are not done as quickly as 
said. Traders will not repair depleted stocks 
as insurance to their countries; they will 
do so only if they see profit in the trans- 
actions. In August it was the common belief 
in the European grain trade that further 
‘declines of bread-grain prices were prob- 
able. Consequently, little attempt was made 
to replenish stocks by overseas importa- 
tions, though urban stocks were to some 
extent repaired with bread grains secured 
through interstate European trade. 

Governments were loth to suspend the 
regulations that had been devised to safe- 
guard the bread-grain position during the 
previous year until they- were convinced 
that the prospect of supplies was so gener- 
ous as to make it certain that these emer- 
gency measures could be dispensed with. 
Some of these measures, such as the pro- 
vision for higher extraction and dilution 
in France, were promptly modified or abol- 
ished. Others remained technically in effect 
for the time, though some of these were 
more or less suspended by nonenforce- 
ment in the interval. 
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So far as consumers were concerned, they 
wanted not only better flour and bread, but 
also more flour and bread. Nevertheless, 
the internal prices of wheat and rye in most 
countries of Europe since the first of August 
have not been sufficiently lower than those 
of the last year to afford notable leeway for 
retreat from substitutes and expansion of 
the bread ration. Not until the potato and 
cereal crops of the year were harvested and 
the relative prices of the different staple 
foods became evident, did it lie within the 
power of the population of the continent 
greatly to expand the bread ration. 

Broadly considered, Europe had been 
marking time between the first of August 
and the first of December, and found herself 
in November in the adaptable position of 
being able to expand the use of bread grains 
if economic conditions should make this 
feasible, or to return to something like the 
restricted bread-grain ration of last year if 
this should prove to be necessary. It is 
important to bear in mind, therefore, that 
Europe occupies a different position, a more 
advanced position, with respect to the man- 
agement of her bread problem during the 
coming year than she did in the autumn of 
1924, when she faced a prospect of shortage 
for the first time after several seasons of 
wheat plethora in the world, during which 
European imports were limited only by 
European purchasing power. It will be 
easier for Europe to practice economies 
during 1925-26 than it was during 1924-25, 
if the final outcome of Southern Hemisphere 
crops should make economies desirable or 
imperative, as defense against higher prices. 

A comparison of the autumnal price level 
of 1925 with that of 1924 indicates that wheat 
import prices were relatively low in 1924 
(largely because of overmarketing of the 
American crop), in view of the position of 
supplies as they later developed; while in 
1925 the early price has been relatively high, 
from the standpoint of European supplies. 
The average price per bushel of wheat 
imported into the United Kingdom during 
August-November was very little below the 
average for the year 1924-25, and between 
10 and 20 cents higher than the correspond- 
ing average for August-November, 1924. De- 
spite good domestic crops, therefore, Europe 
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has not realized what consumers regard as 
a substantial cheapening of bread grains. It 
is partly from this internal standpoint of 
the European consumer that the prospective 
level of consumption of bread grains in 
Europe during the present crop year must 
be considered. 

Certain other general considerations also 
deserve passing mention. It seems reason- 
able to assume that the level of employment 
and income of the European peoples, and 
also Europe’s ability to finance essential 
imports, will be at least as high in 1925-26 
as in 1924-25, and higher than in 1923-24. 
On the other hand, even apart from the 
reassurance given by possession of large 
domestic crops, European importers may be 
assumed to have learned something from 
the experiences of last season; hence even if 
pessimistic reports of Russian, Argentine, 
and Australian surpluses should be con- 
firmed, we need not expect a repetition of 
the panicky buying that occurred in the 
autumn of 1924, or of the speculative pur- 
chases that they made last winter. With 
respect to ex-Europe, it must be remembered 
that the demand of several leading import- 
ers is highly responsive to price changes, 
and that their purchases will be much 
smaller at current prices than they would 
be at the prices of September—October, 1925. 
Furthermore, it is assumed that the 1926 
world crops will be of average size, smaller 
than in 1925 in Europe, and larger in the 
United States. 

In the light of these facts and assumptions, 
we may proceed to estimate the import 
requirements, first of European importing 
countries, then of importing countries out- 
side of Europe. 


EuROPEAN IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 


Since European crops of bread grains 
were so much larger in 1925 than in 1924, 
the imports in 1924-25 afford no safe basis 
for estimating European imports this year. 
Even if world prices of wheat should be 
higher in 1925-26 than in 1924-25, Europe 
will not reduce imports to an extent corre- 
sponding to the increase in her crops. Sub- 
stantially larger quantities of wheat and rye 
will be utilized in 1925-26 than appear to 
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have been utilized in 1924-25. Domestic 
utilization in both exporting and importing 
countries tends to vary directly with crops 
to a greater extent than it varies inversely 
with prices. The comparison with 1923-24 
is more helpful, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, for in both 1923 and 1925 Europe 
harvested large crops of bread grains. The 
wheat crops of European wheat-importing 
countries (including Poland and Spain) are 
now reported 85 million bushels larger than 
in 1923, and rye crops about 103 million 
bushels larger. This fact alone would lead 
one to expect substantially smaller imports 
in 1925-26 than in 1923-24. Two other 
factors will operate in the same direction. 
Most important, world prices of wheat and 
rye are, and are certain to remain, on a 
level distinctly higher than they were in 
1923-24. Furthermore, Germany and Italy, 
two leading importers, now enforce high 
tariffs on bread grains and their flours, as 
they did not in 1923-24, and several other 
countries have adopted more moderate but 
appreciable tariff charges. The principal 
forces operating in the opposite direction 
are the rising trend of European bread- 
grain requirements, and the tendency to 
replenish stocks, which in several countries 
were probably more depleted in 1924-25 than 
in 1922-23. The net effect of these various 
influences, other things being equal, will be 
to restrict imports to quantities below the 
imports of 1923-24. 

It is hardly feasible to forecast European 
import requirements by reference to aggre- 
gate figures. Rather it is necessary to 
consider the several importing countries 
one by one, in conjunction with the general 
factors mentioned above and the circum- 
stances peculiar to each country. While esti- 
mates for individual countries are subject 
to a considerable margin of error, the errors 
are in some degree compensating. Table 11 
summarizes our tentative estimates for the 
principal importing countries of Europe, 
in comparison with actual net imports in 
the three preceding crop years. 

Table 12 (p. 92) shows the estimated vol- 
ume of domestic utilization indicated by 
these estimates for net imports plus esti- 


1See WHEAT SrupiEs, June 1925, I, 209-215. 


mated crops, in comparison with similar 
data for apparent domestic utilization in 
previous years. To our estimates as shown 
should be added 10 million bushels for Eu- 
ropean importing countries not listed here. 


Taste 11.—Ner Imports or PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN 
IMporTING CouNTRIES, 1922-25, wirH TENTA- 
TIVE ESTIMATES OF THEIR ImMpoRT REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR 1925—26* 

(Miilion bushels) 


= = 


Country 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 Pies 
Britishslslesseeni eee 210.2 | 240.6 | 227.9 230 
Ltaily camer te, ee eee 115.7 69.9 88.7 40 
(Germaniven yy eee 87.5 30.7 80.9 40 
alc ear ae te 45.6 Dora Oe 16 
DelSiiiMe nee eee 39.5 39.8 39.0 39 
Netherlands........... 23.9 26.7 26.8 26 
Scandinaviaseeeeeeene: 22.0 27.6 2PAT 22 
SNMMVAAEUNGl 6 h55505 wad 15.6 17.1 13.9 1155 
IUSUPIab yet meee eee 13.3 24.1 16.0° 16 
Czecho-Slovakia....... 10.2 ile, 21.1 20 
IPONENNG S45 gua ccboso ued DAS 2.6 a aie 
Baltic States meee: eos 8.3? 74° 6 
Spain and Portugal....| 5.3” 7 a G.45| "ase 
Greece wan ae ree. 17.4 | 20.1 | 20.8 20 

BL OD AT Met etaiies ote eee 566.2? | 584.8° | 619.1° | 490 


* Data from International Institute of Agriculture. Esti- 
mates by Food Research Institute. 

“Including estimate of 1.3 for July 1925. 

> Calendar year for Esthonia and Lithuania, 1922-23, and 
for Lithuania, 1923-24. 

¢ Data not available for Lithuania; imports are very 
small. 

4 Includes estimates for Portugal as follows: 5.5; 3.0; 5.0. 

€ As modified by previous notes. 


- On the whole we are disposed to conclude 
that net imports of European importing 
countries in 1925-26 will be around 500 
million bushels, some 130 million bushels 
less than in 1924-25, and nearly 100 million 
bushels less than in 1923-24. The reduction 
from 1924-25 seems small in view of the 
greatly increased size of the 1925 crops; but 
we anticipate that freer use of grain for 
food, feed, and restocking will be fairly 
general, and important in the case of 
several countries. 

Early in November Sir James Wilson 
raised to 552 million bushels his August esti- 
mate of imports of 520 millions. Broomhall, 
who on August 4 had estimated Europe’s 
purchases for the season at 506 million 
bushels, raised this on October 20 to 535 
million. As conditions appeared early in 
September, we considered Broomhall’s first 
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estimate too low and even Sir James Wilson’s 
August estimate conservative. But subse- 
quent increases in European crop estimates, 
together with the prospects of a higher level 
of wheat prices in consequence of the re- 
duced expectations from Russia and the 
Southern Hemisphere, lead us to believe 
that the later substantial upward revisions 
will prove unjustified. Broomhall’s latest 
estimate is 536 million bushels.’ 


TABLE 12.—APPARENT DOMESTIC UTILIZATION OF 


WHEAT IN PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES, AND TENTATIVE ESTIMATES FOR 
1925-26* 
(Million bushels) 
1920-25 1925-26 
Country average | 1923-24 | 1924-25 |jestimates 
BEitishulsless eee 278.8 299.0 280.6 284.0% 
tale ere ee 273.2 294.7 258.8 281.0 
Genmanyveee eee 147.8 W3Te2 170.1 147.0 
rancezs sie oe | old 829.0 311.6 345.0 
Belsiumre. eee 50.6 5S 52.0 53.0 
Netherlands se. a 29.6 33.0 31.4 31.0 
Scandinaviacen ee 38.5 48.2 36.0 44.5% 
Switzerland see 18.0 20.7 17.0 18.5 
INTICURIG 3 66 ood on se lb< DML GT ay Ae) Atos 28.0 
Czecho-Slovakia....| ‘49.9 57.4 53.4 57.0 
Polandiese areca k 46.4° 52.4 49.6 54.0 
Balticerstates see. als 14.4 13.6 15.0 
Spain and Portugal 158.4 172.8 136.8 176.0 
Greece a pee 27.5 33.4 30.4 31.0 
LEOUAI Re eter ae 1,459.5° | 1,578.2 | 1,465.8? | 1,565.0 


* Based upon crop figures reported by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and trade figures reported by International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. Estimates by Food Research Institute. 

« Production partially estimated. 

> Net imports for Austria, July 1925, estimated. 

¢ Four-year average 1921-25 for Poland. 

«Net exports for Poland not included in total. 

¢ Net imports for Lithuania not included in 1920-22 and 
1924-25, and calendar-year trade figures for several years 
used for Esthonia and Lithuania. 


For certain countries, which produce less 
than they import, import requirements can 
usually be forecast without serious error. 
In these countries, domestic utilization of 
wheat varies little from year to year. This 
is true, for example, of Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Switzerland. In the 


1 Wueat Srupies, September 1925, I, 350. 

2It should, however, be remarked that Broomhall’s 
estimates, while apparently prepared for comparison 
with net import figures for previous years, are com- 
pared with actual shipments to Europe. Shipments to 
Europe often run substantially higher than net im- 
ports of countries for which data are available—to the 
extent of 40 million bushels or considerably more. 
Hence, properly interpreted, Broomhall’s recent esti- 
mate is not as much higher than our estimate as it 
appears, though possibly a little above it. 


case of certain other countries, notably the 
Scandinavian and Baltic States, the rye 
position is especially important in determin- 
ing wheat import requirements. The princi- 
pal variations in consumption and imports 
occur in countries which produce well over 
half their total supplies, notably France, 
Italy, Germany. Our estimates for these 
countries therefore call for more special 
explanation. 

Italy, which is ordinarily second only to 
Great Britain as a wheat importer, has 
harvested a bumper crop of good quality. 
In 1923-24, after a crop 16 million bushels 
smaller, Italy’s net imports were 70 million 
bushels. This year, however, wheat prices 
are expected to operate to restrict imports. 
Not only are world prices much higher than 
in 1923-24, but Italian prices are exception- 
ally high because of the imposition of a 
duty on wheat of about 40 cents a bushel. 
It is by no means certain that public opinion 
will admit of the retention of this duty 
throughout the year. Imports since August 1 
have been small. The stabilization of the 
lira will tend to force restriction upon high- 
priced imports. All things considered, we 
doubt if Italy’s net imports in 1925-26 will 
exceed 40 million bushels. Even this would 
give her larger supplies than on the average 
before the war and since, and only about 
14 million bushels less than in 1921-22 or 
1923-24, if we assume the crop not to have 
been overestimated, as has been recently 
suggested in the trade. 

Germany harvested in 1925 a good crop 
of wheat and an excellent crop of rye. Last 
year wheat imports were exceptionally in- . 
creased for three reasons: the rye crop was 
very poor; Germany’s improved credit put 
her in a position to finance much larger 
imports; and the expected imposition of 
tariff duties led to stocking up of imported 
grains and flour. This year, Germany has 
harvested a good crop of wheat and an 
excellent crop of rye; the tariff has been in 
effect since September 1; the ability to 
finance imports is no greater, if as great, as 
in 1924-25; and substantial import stocks 
have been available. Accordingly, we are 
inclined to estimate Germany’s net imports 
of wheat in 1925-26 as around 40 million 
bushels, as compared with 81 millions in 
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1924-25. This would give a larger wheat 
supply (disregarding carryovers) than in 
any post-war year except 1921-22 and 1924— 
25, and larger bread-grain supplies than in 
any post-war year except 1921-22. Germany 
has imported little since September 1, and 
has been exporting wheat since the embargo 
was lifted on October 1, using her rye instead. 

The French wheat crop, according to the 
latest official estimate, is 329 million bush- 
els, the largest since the armistice and 
approximately the same as the five-year 
pre-war average. The quality was injured 
by the rainy harvest, but is better than last 
year. There is some reason to believe the 
crop is overestimated. Although the reported 
crop is larger than France’s average con- 
sumption since the war, France will be a 
small net importer of wheat. In 1921-22, 
after a crop nearly as large as the present, 
net imports were 17 million bushels. This 
year they may be expected to be around 16 
million. (The Saar Valley is now included 
in Francein respect to trade statistics.) More 
wheat will be used for feed and for food, 
because it is abundant. Presumably, some 
additions will be made to stocks. Milling in 
bond has been developing in France, and 
flour exports command higher prices if made 
of a mixture including foreign wheat. Never- 
theless, large exports either of wheat or of 
flour are improbable, and a certain flow of 
imports is inevitable because of the need 
for particular types or qualities of wheat, 
especially because of price considerations. 
Net imports in the months of August— 
October have been fairly heavy,’ at a higher 
rate than will probably continue after No- 
vember, both because foreign wheats were 
comparatively low in price and because the 
movement of new domestic supplies was 
delayed by rains during harvest. Latterly, 
also, the decline of the franc has discouraged 
imports, and export sales of imported wheat 
have been reported. 

These examples are perhaps sufficient to 
indicate the procedure by which our esti- 


tThe precise amount is not known, for the cumu- 
lative figures for January—September include some 
28 million bushels on which refunds of duty were 
made. The great bulk of this wheat came in before 
August 1, and to this unascertainable extent the fig- 
ures for net imports in 1924-25 have apparently been 
understated. 


mates for individual countries have been 
reached. While we have ventured to sug- 
gest specific figures rather than a wide range, 
each figure must be regarded as subject to 
error. Each figure is also subject to re- 
vision downward if the price advances 
further. It is to be noted that the recent 
advance in the price of wheat is under 
inquiry in Great Britain by the Royal Com- 
mission on Food Prices. 


Ex-EuroeEAN Import REQUIREMENTS 


The import requirements of ex-European 
importers are always difficult to estimate in 
advance, and the recent rise in wheat and 
flour prices increases the difficulty. During 
the past four months, especially at the 
moderate prices of September and October, 
purchases for ex-Europe ran heavy. In the 
light of these facts and the price outlook 
late in October, Broomhall raised his esti- 
mate for ex-European requirements from 
96 million on August 4 to 112 million on 
October 20. On December 1 he raised it 
again to 120 million. He also allows about 
16 million bushels for grain and flour ex- 
ports from Europe. Sir James Wilson in 
August estimated ex-European takings as 
120 million bushels, early in November as 
168 million. The United States Department 
of Agriculture, on October 26, suggested a 
range of 100-145 million bushels. In the 
lrght of more recent developments we be- 
lieve the higher estimates will not prove 
warranted, and that ex-European require- 
ments are unlikely to exceed 120 million 
bushels, if they are as high. 

The demand for flour in countries like the 
West Indies is relatively inelastic, stocks 
were presumably not greatly reduced at the 
beginning of the crop year, and imports are 
likely to continue in fairly normal volume 
unless the price becomes excessive. Rice is 
expensive, but corn is cheap, and some 
substitution for wheat flour with corn meal 
is practicable with the colored working 
classes. The demand for wheat in the Orient 
is relatively elastic, stocks of domestic wheat 
were low at the beginning of the crop year, 
and distressed foreign wheat and flour had 
been fairly well cleared up. , Outside of 
Japan, little is definitely known as to the 
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wheat crop of Pacific Asia, though China’s 
crop is said to be poor; nor of the position 
of rice and the cheaper cereals, though rice 
crops are reported fairly large. But a world 
wheat price corresponding to $1.60 Chicago 
means very dear import wheat for Oriental 
consumption. Under these circumstances, 
and particularly in view of the experiences 
of the past two years, it is hardly to be 
expected that ex-European countries will 
continue importation at the same rate as in 
the past four months. 

Summarizing, then, we believe that the 
import requirements of importing countries 
in 1925-26 may be estimated at something 
like 620 million bushels, or even somewhat 
less. This is a smaller figure than was 
generally accepted as probable, as late as 
October and early November. In October, 
Broomhall suggested a total of 664 million 
bushels, and the International Institute a 
figure of 650 million. The range suggested 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on October 26 was 575-723 million, 
while Sir James Wilson’s estimate in early 
November was 720 million. All of these 
experts, however, may be expected to re- 
duce their estimates in the light of recent 
supply and price developments. Reference 
to Table 12 (p. 92) will show that, even if 
no more is imported than we suggest, im- 
porting Europe as a whole will apparently 
have available for consumption nearly as 
much wheat as in 1923-24, and about 100 
million bushels more than in 1924-25 or the 
average for 1920-25; while ex-European 
imports will be as large as the average. 
Further reduction in imports would be pos- 
sible without causing a shortage of wheat, 
much less of bread grains. 

Even experienced grain dealers have not 
given adequate weight to these considera- 
tions. Sir Herbert Robson, for instance, is 
reported to have stated recently before the 
British Food Council: “Unless the world 
economizes in wheat, there will be barely 
enough to go round.”! This was even more 
true last year. History shows that high 
prices then led to substantial economies, 
and Robson was one of the men who first 
pointed out that the economies proved 
much greater than the trade had expected. 


1 New York Times, December 16, 1925. 


Export SURPLUSES AND PROBABLE EXPORTS 


If we regard 620 million bushels as a 
reasonable estimate of net imports by im- 
porting countries, from what sources can 
these be obtained? 

Canada will presumably furnish nearly 
half, some 300 million bushels. On the basis 
of the latest official estimate, this quantity 
could be exported without reduction of 
carryover even if domestic utilization should 
reach the high level of 1922-24. Even if the 
crop should be less than was _ officially 
estimated on October 31, this quantity could 
be exported without reducing consumption 
and carryovers below normal levels. Since 
124 million bushels have already been ex- 
ported, to November 30, the export of the 
balance indicated will put no excessive 
burden on transportation and handling fa- 
cilities. More than this was exported in the 
last eight months of the crop year 1923-24, 
when the United States was exporting more 
than it will this year. Not all of Canada’s 
exports will go overseas; the United States 
has already imported 8 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat, and this movement will 
probably continue. But the United States 
will presumably export in flour and wheat 
more than the equivalent of the imports 
from Canada. 

Net exports from the United States may 
be as low as 55-65 million bushels if the 
crop is really as small as the recent revision 
indicates. In the five months of July—No- 
vember, net exports were 42 million bush- 
els. Little if any representative milling 
wheat remained to be shipped, but the ex- 
portable surplus of durum wheat was still 
large, and little Pacific wheat had yet been 
shipped. Substantial flour exports in en- 
suing months must be expected. On the 
other hand, offsetting imports of Canadian 
wheat for consumption and milling in bond 
for export may reach considerable propor- 
tions during the winter and spring. A net 
export of 13 million bushels in the last 
seven months of the crop year will be very 
small, and our figure of 55 million bushels 
for the year is conservative. This implies 
larger millings but less feeding of wheat 
than last year, and no great change in 
carryover, 
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Little wheat can be expected from British 
India. Net exports April—October, largely 
of old wheat, were 9.2 million bushels; but 
imports from Australia have already been 
arranged for, and for the Indian crop year 
ending March 31, 1926, the net export is not 
likely to exceed 6 or 8 million bushels if it 
is that high. Net exports August—October 
have been only about 23 million bushels. 
The autumn has not been especially favor- 
able for the new crop, and while it is pre- 
mature to predict its size, it now seems 
reasonable to expect that in the inter- 
national crop year ending July 31, 1926, 
India will make no appreciable net export 
contribution. 

Some 15 million bushels may be expected 
from North Africa, chiefly from Algeria. 
Over a million bushels of this year’s export- 
able surplus from this area was shipped out 
before August 1, 1925, but the bulk of it still 
remains to be shipped. 

In short, some 370 million bushels can be 
expected from Northern Hemisphere ex- 
porters outside Europe and Soviet Russia, 
and the final figure may indeed possibly be 
above rather than below this figure. This 
would leave 250 million bushels to be se- 
cured from the Southern Hemisphere, Euro- 
pean exporters, and Soviet Russia. 

The size of Southern Hemisphere crops 
is still quite uncertain. The first official 
forecast of the Australian crop, 99 million 
bushels, has been revised to 100 million 
bushels. Late rains came in time to im- 
prove part of the crop, and the final esti- 
mate seems certain to be above rather than 
below the early forecast. In the light of 
this fact, it seems reasonable to assume 
that Australia will export some 60 million 
bushels, possibly more. 

The Argentine crop was so_ seriously 
injured in November, after ideal conditions 
in earlier months, that no one now expects 
the bumper crop which had been freely 
predicted before this adverse development. 
Nevertheless, the damage may have been 
overestimated. The December 15 official 
forecast is about 215 million bushels. This 
may be too high. At present, however, it 
seems fairly safe to say that considering the 
substantial carryover, 130 million bushels 
could be exported during the crop year. 


Crops in Chile and Uruguay have been 
reported fairly good, but may have recently 
suffered from causes similar to those in 
Argentina. At present these countries seem 
likely to contribute at least 5 million bush- 
els to world exports. 

On the basis of most recent information, 
therefore, the Southern Hemisphere can be 
counted upon for net exports of around 195 
million bushels in the year ending August 1, 
1926. 

If our estimate of importers’ requirements 
is sound, this would mean that all but 
55 million bushels of those requirements 
will be provided for outside of the conti- 
nent of Europe. It is important to add that 
these supplies will probably be forth- 
coming even if world prices rule lower than 
on December 1, 1925, and that at such a 
price level somewhat more may be ex- 
pected; but the recent revision of the Ameri- 
can crop estimate introduces a qualification 
to this view. 

Can European exporters and Russia fur- 
nish 55 million bushels? We do not doubt 
this. We have not credited the huge esti- 
mates of exportable surpluses in these areas 
which were current in September last. 
Nevertheless we believe the year’s totals are 
more likely to exceed this figure than to fall 
short of it. From the four countries of the 
Danube basin, at least 40 million bushels 
can be counted upon with reasonable cer- 
tainty. Poland has exported considerable 
wheat, is unlikely to import much, and her 
net export is not likely to be less than 5 
million bushels. Soviet Russia has already 
exported over 11 million bushels and may 
reasonably be counted upon for at least 
15 million bushels more, even though her 
crop was radically overestimated in August. 

In some such fashion world import re- 
quirements in 1925-26 can apparently be 
met, even at a lower price level than pre- 
vailed early in December. Since at such a 
level exports would be somewhat stimulated 
and imports somewhat further restricted, 
we are disposed to regard that level as above 
the crop-year normal on the present data. 

It is necessary to add, however, that crop 
prospects next spring will again be an im- 
portant price factor. Their influence will 
probably be lessened because European 
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carryovers may be expected to be larger 
than on August 1, 1925. On the basis of 
present information, the prospects are that 
the Northern Hemisphere will not harvest 
as large a crop in 1926 as in 1925. There 
are few instances of large crops in Europe 
following as large a crop as that of 1925. 
Weather conditions interfered with fall 
plowing in Canada and with planting of 
winter-wheat acreage in the United States. 
The autumn was not especially favorable 
in India. On the other hand, on general 
principles it is unlikely that abandonment 
of winter-wheat acreage in the United States 
will be as large, or the winter-wheat yield 
as low, in 1926 as in 1925. 


OUTLOOK FOR TRADE AND PRICES 


According to Broomhall, exporters’ ship- 
ments in the first seventeen weeks of this 
crop year were about 207 million bushels. 
The net export totals for August-November 
will probably show a figure about as large. 
In short, approximately two-thirds of the 
year’s net exports remain to be shipped. 
What appeared to be abnormally low ex- 
ports in the autumn of 1925 may prove, in 
the light of the radical change in the out- 
look for the Argentine crop, a fairly normal 
fraction of the crop-year total. Europe, 
however, will presumably have to import at 
a somewhat more rapid rate in the last eight 
months than in the first four. 

The recent tightness of position is due 
primarily to the fact that Canada is the only 
source from which considerable supplies 
are obtainable, until Southern Hemisphere 
crops move to market. The tension is ac- 
centuated by the market tightness incident 
to the closing out of the December future. 
Last year, when world prices reached the 
high level again attained in December 1925, 
unexpected supplies appeared on the mar- 
ket from numerous sources. The same may 
be expected this year. Likewise this level 
of prices will presumably revive economies 
of consumption practiced last year. The 
outlook is by no means clear and certain, 
and much will depend upon further de- 
velopments in crops and trade; but on the 
basis of present information it would appear 
that the high level of world prices reached 
early in December was determined in 


considerable degree by temporary circum- 
stances. A new element in the situation is 
the fact that the Canadian pool controls 
well over half of the Canadian crop. In 
the present situation, they possess unique 
power. The more Europe depends on Can- 
ada for wheat supplies, the greater the 
opportunity of the pool to exact high prices. 
Their policy may be a determining factor 
in the market of the next few months. At 
the close of navigation on the Great Lakes 
some 30 million bushels of wheat were in 
storage at lower lake ports. 

Throughout the season, prices of repre- 
sentative wheats in American markets have 
been more or less above export parity. While 
influenced by world conditions, indeed to 
a marked degree, their level has been de- 
termined in large measure by the degree 
of domestic shortage behind the tariff wall. 
American market prices, except for durum 
and Pacific wheats, seem certain to remain 
on a domestic basis, and therefore especially 
subject to internal developments. 

On December 22 the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture issued a revised 
estimate of the American crop. This esti- 
mate lowered the figure for winter wheat 
by 18 million bushels, that for spring wheat 
by 10 million, and the total by 28 million. 
This revision was a surprise to the trade, 
and is difficult to reconcile with the buying 
experiences of mills during the past four 
months. This unexpected reduction intro- 
duces a new influence upon developments 
here and abroad. 

It indicates that our short crop is even 
shorter than had been supposed, and 
suggests that our surplus for net export, 
already regarded as small, is practically 
exhausted. As was to be expected, the re- 
vision has found prompt reflection in price 
increases. The low visible supplies in this 
country have been accounted for as the 
result of wheat-holding by farmers and the 
premium of cash over the May future; to 
these must now be added the possible ad- 
ditional factor that the farmer has less to 
market than had been believed. The re- 
duction of 30 million bushels is more 
ominous qualitatively than quantitatively 
because it applies principally to flour wheats 
east of the Rocky Mountains; the estimate 
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for the Pacific region is reduced only 2 mil- 
lion bushels, and the estimate for durum 
wheat is unchanged. If the present estimate 
is correct, it is not to be expected that mill 
grindings for domestic consumption will be 
materially reduced, but gross exports will 
be smaller and imports from Canada, for 
re-export of flour as well as for consump- 
tion, will be larger that was expected on the 
basis of a crop of about 700 million bushels. 

On the other hand, the December crop 
report of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Canada is 424 million bushels 
for the three prairie provinces, as against 
the earlier official figure of 399 million bush- 
els. Should this increase in the estimate of 
the Canadian crop be confirmed, it would 
equalize the reduction in the estimate of 
the American crop. 

If the crop is only 669 million bushels 
and we anticipate no reduction in grindings 
for domestic consumption, it would seem 
that in the next six or seven months our 
imports from Canada should almost bal- 
ance our exports of durum, Pacific wheat, 


and flour, except as there is further reduc- 
tion of wheat fed to animals or of the carry- 
over on July 1, 1926, as against July 1, 1925. 
The latter is clearly feasible, indeed prob- 
able to a certain extent, under the stimulus 
of high prices. If, with the abbreviated 
crop, our net exports from this time on 
should prove to be negligible, this would 
mean that importing countries, price per- 
mitting, would seek 20 or 25 million bush- 
els more imports from Canada, Argentina, 
Australia, the Danube states, and Russia. 
The downward revision of the United States 
crop increases the importance of the exact 
determination of exportable supplies else- 
where. It also increases the importance of 
the rye crop here and in Europe. If the 
trade becomes convinced that the govern- 
ment revision corresponds to the facts, this 
will make for higher prices, in part as the 
expression of reflection back to this coun- 
try of a higher world price that may result 
from this curtailment in the figure of avail- 
able exportable surpluses, and in part from 
increased competition between millers. 


This issue has been written by Joseph S. Davis and Alonzo E. Taylor, 
with the aid of Margaret Milliken and the statistical staff of the Institute 
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TABLE I—MontTHLY WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND AT ForT WILLIAM 
AND Port ARTHUR, CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


United States primary markets Fort William and Port Artbur 


ais 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-95 | 1925-26 || 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
NUS eee ee Seine 3 ss 39.6 | 68.6 | 60.6 | 65.3 | 93.0 | 43.3 4.9 3. Sofia 220 1.3 1.2 
SCD teeremnienrer ss . sorce ArT |) (iloet |) yfort || esos} |) ePcth || cB) || TRG | Wiccs |) Bia || Melos: 7.1 | 45.7 
(OVS hus cutest pe aD ae 44.6 | 41.6 | 48.3 | 40.5 | 88.0 | 36.0 | 32.0 | 46.2 | 65.1 | 67.0 | 40.9 | 53.2 
INOW tenet e emia traer 37.2 | 25.6 | 42.5 | 37.2 | 60.5 | 35.87] 33.4 | 40.8 | 56.8 | 72.5 | 42.7 | 51.5 
INTER INON Bend oon a6 164.1 | 197.2 | 209.1 | 188.3 | 323.6 |172.5 | 82.9 |117.7 |162.6 |169.8 | 92.0 | 151.6 
DYN G555.ct Sone E Dot 31.6 | 24.0 | 45.3 | 28.4 | 36.3 | .... ics) | PAD | B40 | Gils) | Ades 
JANI een Cemeeneee oe WO. |) ito || BY || Ue)c8) | How | owe 7.8 fot |) ibe |) Wee 4.1 
GD viverra eer Pio \ PPRot | 2AheG | Wes || Ue 4.5 4.2 3.2 3.9 6.2 
WRU Grace anor e Sae PAS | A a Pale 1) ANSON) || alec: 4.4 9.0 6.0 Pols 8.5 
Tu 6) eesti ORom OI Re 23200) Lo. |) 2ie9 10.1 0-4 3.0 6.1 7.6." 6.4 8.1 
May Pee socal Mere rreon: Pe) || Baik | agate |) AbsSoth | alee 4.4 | 11.7 | 10-6 | 15-8 Toll 
AMOUGK Ss Mee, ante ord nord 30.2 | 21.0 | 18.2 | 16.4 | 21.9 3.6 5.6 (ce) | alo 4.1 
A UULY Peco ites eausna hetero ntens 62.0 | 39.5 | 83.8 | 35.1 | 41.8 GY | Rad Gul | WGI 6.7 
Dec Julyaenasaer ee 246.9 |189.6 | 216.8 | 159.1 |190.0 | .... 60-5 | 72-7 |7 83.9) |} 127-5 | 65-1 
AUS JUL Viaerneee eer: 411.0 |386.8 |425.9 |347.4 |513.6 | .... [143.4 |190.4 |246.5 |297.3 | 157-1 | 


* United States data based upon unofficial weekly statistics from Survey of Current Business; Canadian official data 
from Canadian Grain Statistics. 
4 Preliminary figure. 


TABLE IT.—WEEKLY WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND AT FoRT WILLIAM 
AND Port ARTHUR, AND VANCOUVER, CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 
United States Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver 
eas 1923 1924 1925 1923 1924 1925 1923 1924 1925 
Af A ee ole meee ot aoe AiG 3.80 1.34 4.95 1.94 4.32 igs} sili -42 05 
4.30 6.92 7.59 1.84 4.55 1.80 -04 -62 -05 
6.71 8.57 oth 1.18 3.03 1.90 es -30 -06 
13.67 10.05 11.67 81 ol ileal -O1 sls -03 
15.95 17) UBS Cel 63 1.41 97 we alll -03 
INO it ech eR OI OF a0 22.86 11.04 54 47 38 ar are .28 
14.33 Ppa 10.15 "29 29 23 sats are ao 
13.16 21.89 8.98 il slit 24 -04 19 -02 
13.47 20.08 8.99 woe 14 -15 06 02 -02 
S 6D tae tains intene a cena 10.65 19.45 11.29 90 -15 Oo we O01 -02 
1157 20.37 16351183 1.98 41 6.20 Fes 01 -01 
11.41 18.88 14.15 8.32 87 1B 7 -O1 -04 09 
9.44 17.54 14.99 13.20 3.09 15.83 -05 all 7 slle 
OCU yen ers eeaaae 9.37 17.52 IDEBY/ 16.17 7.92 16.39 30 48 .29 
7.70 20.48 9.42 IB 10.64 15.73 -85 isi sea 
9.77 20.11 7-58 15.32 8.67 10.72 -62 -84 1.86 
7.47 19.85 6.19 15.41 7.64 9.85 oti 91 1.93 
S35 19.09 6.72 14.66 10.07 10.35 1.01 oth) 1.64 
INOW Reh ei erate 9.32 17.05 (835) 17.04 9.88 8.88 384 94 2.46 
9.83 13.61 7.18 16.82 9.88 10.80 58 io 733 aes 
8.06 13°37 8.68 17.16 9.41 13.67 -68 1.50 2.10 
6.96 13.29 8.70 17.19 10.61 14.42 ib ile S(t5) 2.69 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Price Current-Grain Reporter; Fort William and Port Arthur 
data are official figures for net receipts furnished by Canadian Board of Grain Commissioners; Vancouver data are offi- 
cial figures compiled from Canadian Grain Statistics. United States and Fort William and Port Arthur figures begin with 
weeks ending July 7, 1923, July 5, 1924, and July 4, 1925; Vancouver figures are for weeks ending one day earlier. 
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TABLE III.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT AND FLouR* 


(Million bushels) 
A.—NEeEr Exports 


United 3 
Month States Canada India Australia | Argentina Chile Hungary Sleeta Algeria Tunis 
ODD eA Enero Ul ay 18.4 ils) 4.2 5.8 -10 Zeon -76 1.16 38 
Septem 11.6 18.8 1.1 4.2 4.0 (C03) 2 Sal6 PAO 53 13 
OC Reise set 5.9 46.4 5 Poon 53a} ives eos 1.50 ais wie 
INOW 5.0 | 40.2 ae 1i7* "| 434 oe ce 
B.—NeEtT Imports 
Month United Nether- Sceandi- Switzer- | Czecho- Baltic 
Egypt Kingdom | France Germany Italy lands navia land Slovakia States 
POQ2HeAWE. ecco awe -83 12.58 8.64 14.95 1.68 sy? 2302 99 eli7/ Stee? 
Septem atta. 1.10 13.99 Dowie 6.56 1.38 2.56 eyes 1.42 1.83 -59° 
OC Runs 3500 15.64 o010 -30 1.88 3.43 13.6 1.55 2.76 see 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 


«Net import. 


> Estimated from Broomhall’s shipments. 


¢ Finland, Latvia, Esthonia. 


4Figure greatly overstates September net imports. 
Cumulative figures for January-September are officially 
stated to include 28 million bushels imported and used for 
bread-making under the decree of December 30 permitting 
refund of duty. Most of this had been imported in previous 
months, but not included in import statistics. 


TABLE IV.—VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES ON DECEMBER 1, 1920-25, wirH PrRE-WaAR AND Post-War AVERAGES* 
(Million bushels) 


— 


1909-13 | 1920-24 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 average | average 
U.S., East of Rockies—wheat........: 78.1 112.0 119.9 154.2 94.3 85.6 

U.S., West of Rockies—wheat........ 3.6 | £96-2 5:7 8.2 4.5 4.4 6.5 |f1l6-1 
Ganidas—wileabe vee eae ers: lee 76.3 89.0 110.2 76.8 104.2 31.9 80.7 
CES —tlourasawheat oe ewe a iene 10.4 i 7; 9.7 ela, 10.0 10.9 9.4 10.6 
@anads—louras wheal-os-- neo eee at} oO oe 3 ao 3 aff 4 
AT entin acer ary se er ee ee a} 3. 3.0 3.0 4.8 Boll 6 2.8 
PANTS ELA AIC Mee cctivaihlen. cc aR Pee tate 6.5 6.8 10.0 1.0 2.0 7 soe 5.2 
United Kingdom—wheat............. 28.2 8.1 3.5 6.3 13.0 3 sf 13.4 11.8 
United Kingdom—flour as wheat.... 3-4 3.0 1.0 1.4 1.3 ° 3.6 2.0 
Afloat for United Kingdom........... 6.8 10.3 16.0 15.9 13.6 12.5 12.7 1285 
AdOAtLOT Continents)..7eaceeesee ee 27.3 20.7 34.6 28.4 28.3 18.4 16.1 27.8 
AMtloatd OmOlders-e testes eon 2.6 11.5 afl |p hel ied 4.3 6.8 8.9 
Tota NortH AMERICA............... 144.0 184.5 214.7 249.8 245.8 214.1 134.0 207.7 
ToTAL ARGENTINA AND AUSTRALIA..... 6.7 59 13.0 4.0 6.8 4.4 sonee 8.1 
Tora. UNITED KINGDOM AND AFLOAT..| 68.3 53.6 60.8 59.5. (B05 38.9 52.7 63.1 
GH AIID EO A Tet ep yiere nie ieiens stare cians otis 219.0 248.0 Peed 313.3 326.1 257.4 Sood | wx ae 
EXCLUDING AUSTRALTALs > .c.00 56 os DAEs 241.2 278.5 a8} 824.1 256.7 187.3 PA of 


* A joint compilation by Broomhall, the Daily Market Record, Minneapolis, and the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago, 
here compiied from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, and the Daily Trade Bulletin. 


“Pata incomplete. 
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TABLE V.—AVERAGE DAILY VOLUME OF TRADING IN WHEAT FuTURES IN UNITED STATES MARKETS* 
(Million bushels) 


=A 


c= 


Year July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov Dee Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June | Year 
«LTTE | Soe ee een sad Seaalenels ) || abe eee Meee 8071 Midd dell S05 iano Saget miedg2e ade 
Sh EA ne aamer Mie arneinarine ABD 8926050. de| 400M dda7 e4sconlbaGed Oreo Olson4orOnitahe4 | 4leo ll 4oe0, 
MODI 29 eran aie cess | BY SYR || BBY |) By455s || Biol |] Goll || EB |) Bye) | A || ABO: | zLO | D8) || ayo 
NOD SSA rere tamer eth ce nace Sys) | Sled) || kasd | atbs |) Peck |) Maloih |) Teles | aenk || Beta Abs) || Teles | S¥ic() || Ahlom 
TODS. na cial Cmmnercnctnore Doo: 53.9) | 50-0) | 42.7 | 614) 6059) |) 58.8 1) 73.4 | 81-0} 87-4 1759.3) |) 60°39) 67.6. |) 62-9 
OD Da 2 Once: stincaileniee ocr a 156.2 | 60.0 | 59.0 | 60.4 | 65.2 | ... REA Oo ia Aon aane. dfomoeeiluoode i Mocad 


* Data of Grain Futures Administration, U.S. 


January 1921. 


« Six-months’ average. 


Department of Agriculture. 


No data compiled for period prior to 


TABLE VI.—WEEKLY CASH PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING EXPORTING AND IMPORTING 
MaRKETS, AUGUST TO NOVEMBER, 1925* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


United States Canada Argentina Liverpool 
tf INOZ 
Month No. 2 Hard|No.1Dark} Amber No.1 No. 3 
No. 2 Red Winter Northern Durum /Manitoba|Manitoba| Barletta | No.1 | No.3 | South} No.2 |Argen-| Aus- 
Winter (Kansas (Minne- (Minne- (Winni- | (Winni- | (Buenos | Mani- | Mani Rus- | Winter| tine | tralian 
(St. Louis) City) apolis) apolis) peg) peg) Aires) toba | toba sian Rosafe 
Aug. 1.70 1.63 Wo ets 1.67 ere! 1.67 ileal a Lasts |) abo doy |i dle 7K0) |) Thee |) Taw |p The 70s 
ioe 1.67 1.70 1.61 1.64 oes 1.71 | 1.90 | 1-78 | 1.68 | 1.74 | 1.85 [ 1.78 
1.74 1.63 1.68 1.48 o@ey 1.65 Ns) |] UcPA |) Thott | TloG4e |p Tho 7Zb |) abt yt The vets} 
1.75 1.64 1.67 1.46 1.63 1.54 Wes) |) Tbe PA I atorsyy aba || Tks 72e |) alekeh ) tc7/7/ 
Sept. 1.74 1.60 1.63 1.40 1.56 1.49 ICO YalsGtes beter ieee | ilar I alee |) sco6% 
1.738 1.58 1.60 1-3 1.41 1.34 sts a OYE Palas abeeat If aeGY) | lero) Lee 
ioe 1.58 11,489) 1.30 1.34 1229 Miso Wa oC4ERy) heats I Tbe | aloes | abel |) ab 7/e 
ee: 1.58 hei 25 1.26 1.21 W471) 1.55) 1.58) | 45 1255) 168 166 
Oct. 1.60 ei 1.52 1.19 1.19 Io ltss 1.438 | 1.46 | 1.43 | 1.39 | 1.48 | 1-54 | 1.60 
1.66 oo Ieos 124 1.24 9) IL 4) SES) Tee case gone!) Tes} | TR 
1.73 1.60 1.59 ios oP 1.18 Io abe | UG Gace! Sor cGy isSS} I TLR 
1.69 1.58 1.60 1.34 1.28 120 N69} || WicsIE |) Meswl | Teste || ToeBE | 8S) | abi 
1.70 1.60 1.63 1.37 12382 1.23 ibeGSs |) leas SOC LAT cel eon ll Ibis) 
Nov. 1.70 1.60 1.63 1.41 1 oe 1.28 liye |) alaGHh |! aleeSt |! abe Sa OZ am LeOU 
1.68 1.61 1.63 1.41 1.38 ical TEGO G4 ale 54a eran Sct sOoue OL 
173 1.63 1.67 1.42 1.44 1.36 Mare Tse} Tbs. |) ales? ibs tAd) |) lords 
Lees) 1.66 ilo ffl 1LoGls 1.54 1.48 Hetee) alozhl | soe. 1.80 | 1.83? 


* U.S. prices from Crops and Markets; foreign prices from International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, ex- 
cept Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which are from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and No. 3 Manitoba at Win- 
nipeg, which is from the Grain Trade News. U.S. prices are weekly averages of daily weighted prices for weeks ending 
Friday. Foreign prices are for Friday of each week, except Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which are for Tuesday. 


» Tuesday prices, November 24 and December 1, from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


“No quotation. 
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A NATIONAL WHEAT-GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
ITS PROBLEMS, OPPORTUNITIES, AND LIMITATIONS 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The co-operative association of wheat 
growers is to be regarded as a partial 
merger of small business units, a sort of 
horizontal combination somewhat resem- 
bling the German cartels and some of the 
early American pools. A trend toward col- 
lective action is to be observed in modern 


co-operative movement is to be approached, 
scrutinized, and appraised as potentially a 
forward movement in the business of culti- 
vation of the soil. 

We shall restrict ourselves to a discussion 
of co-operative association of wheat grow- 
ers viewed as a national project. American 


agriculture. This has wheat is not a unity, 
been intensified and and agricultural condi- 
accelerated whenever CONTENTS era tions and practices in 
farmers have encoun- \ the four major regions 
tered hard times, but co- pda Olga Mereting Tiers 1s will impose a eee of 

: easuring Price Spreads . 106 5 
operation ought to be Analyses of Seasonal Spreads 110 || decentralized treatment 
adjudged as a positive Seasonal Spread in Farm Price 114 that cannot be defined 
measure and not as a Charges of Middlemen 115 in advance because it 
device of alleviation— a pf lradingtn Fatiede ie will need to be devel- 

: : 3 : 
a step in progressive or- Drag ir cine Wheat 136 oped through experi- 
ganization rather than Marketing Economies 140 ence. Co-operative un- 
a form of liquidation. Nature of Orderly Marketing 143 dertakings of wheat 
The larger purpose of Co-operative and Wheat Export 145 growers before the war 
co-operation is not to Wheat Co-operatives and Grain were practically limited 
make a sick agricul- Peete : aks to farmer-owned coun- 

o-o perative Influence upon : 

ture well, but to make Wheat Growing : 151 try elevators. Since the 
an existing agriculture Present Status in United States 159 war, a number of state 
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country has witnessed 

many mergers of weak banks, weak fac- 
tories, and weak railroads—consolidations 
designed to effect a restoration of business 
efficiency. But the modern development 
of business consolidation has a much 
broader basis. So, too, in agriculture. Co- 
operatives have been organized to aid dis- 
tressed farmers; but the hope of co-opera- 
tion, as we conceive it, lies in the develop- 
ment of a more effective agriculture. The 


operative associations 
have been formed, of which several are 
functioning with a reasonable degree of 
success, as attested by the satisfaction of 
their members. We do not find it feasible, 
except in an incidental manner, to employ 
the available experiences of these state and 
local wheat co-operative associations in a 
general discussion of a national wheat co- 
operative. This implies no criticism, and is, 
indeed, done with full recognition of the 
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fact that the detinite establishment of a 
national co-operative association may ulti- 
mately be a development by expansion 
and amalgamation of regional associations. 
The periods of operations of these associa- 
tions have been brief; the amount of grain 
handled has been relatively small; the 
practices have not been uniform; and the 
accountings, so far as they are available, 
are not comparable. For these reasons we 
are unable to make extended use of their 
brief experiences. 

Since the war two ambitious wheat- 
growers’ associations have been organized 
in the United States. From the beginning 
these did not hold out much promise to 
the serious student of the history of co- 
operation, on account of the methods of 
organization and the objectives of the 
managements. The United States Grain 
Growers, Incorporated, was an institutional 
orphan, abandoned to perish. The Grain 
Marketing Company was a merger under a 
misnomer. It functioned for one year and 
did a large amount of terminal business in 
Chicago, but it was disbanded because 
growers would not purchase the stock. 
These ventures were not hand-made wheat- 
growers’ co-operative servants; they were 
machine-made co-operative bosses. These 
experiments mean nothing in the study of 
co-operation. 

We must, therefore, reason largely from 
experience with other commodities in the 
United States and from experiences with 
wheat-growers’ co-operatives in other coun- 
tries. Experiences in the co-operative mar- 
keting of agricultural specialties must be 
cited with caution, but they have been used 
as illustrations wherever they seemed to be 
reasonably pertinent. Canada has had for 
a number of years two large co-operative 
elevator associations, that annually mar- 
keted large volumes of wheat for members 
and nonmembers. Though apparently suc- 
cessful, these ventures did not return to 
members the gains corresponding to antici- 
pated economies, and two years ago provin- 
cial pools were organized in the Prairie 
Provinces that now control nearly three- 
fourths of the wheat crop. The Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, 
combining the three provincial pools, is 
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making the first real test of a national 
wheat-growers’ co-operative. 

The outlook for success in a new develop- 
ment in a business depends largely on the 
correct appraisal of the existing position. 
Because of the nature of the business of 
wheat growing, it is more difficult to analyze 
the position than in the case of other in- 
dustries that are in trouble, such as ship- 
building and sugar-refining, or that are not 
in trouble, such as bread-baking. Probably 
in no large national business has the prob- 
lem of correct analysis of position been 
more difficult than in the case of wheat 
growing. Moreover, agricultural co-opera- 
tion, either as theory or practice, is difficult 
of analysis and appraisal. Until the diffi- 
culties and opportunities of wheat growing 
are correctly appraised and relatively eval- 
uated, no single project for amelioration or 
development can receive a correct estima- 
tion. Until co-operative marketing is prop- 
erly understood, it can hardly become a 
specific project, even with correct analysis 
of the position of wheat growing. Under 
these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that co-operative marketing of 
wheat should have received both support 
and opposition of an uninformed character. 
Current expectations from co-operative 
marketing have led to anticipations in its 
application to wheat that find no adequate 
precedents in the history of co-operative 
marketing of other commodities. At the 
same time, important powers inherent in 
co-operative associations have been gen- 
erally overlooked. 

A co-operative can envisage five objec- 
tives: restriction of acreage; improvement 
in yield and quality; lowering of produc- 
tion costs; economies in distribution; and 
increase in selling price. The broad com- 
mercial objective is to secure the highest 
weighted price at the lowest weighted cost 
of production and distribution. It is not 
possible to predict how, why, or when co- 
operative marketing of wheat will be suc- 
cessful; but it is possible to indicate, on the 
basis of precedents and experiences in the 
co-operative marketing of other agricul- 
tural products, what a wheat co-operative 
association must do if success is reasonably 
to be expected. The movement toward co- 
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operative marketing has been projected 
under stress of adversity. This has given 
an oblique illumination to the subject. We 
believe our information indicates that co- 
operative association of wheat growers 
holds better prospects for constructive than 
for salving operations. 

It is the object of the following presen- 
tation to appraise the extent to which the 
difficulties of wheat growers may be due to 
ineffective marketing; the prospect of such 
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One must distinguish between consump- 
tion (or conversion) of wheat and con- 
sumption of wheaten products. The first 
may be termed proximal consumption; the 
second, final consumption. The marketing 
of wheat is directly concerned only with 
proximal consumers. Disregarding seed- 
wheat and feed-wheat, the proximal con- 
sumers of American wheat are millers and 
exporters. Behind the millers stand bakers, 
public eating-houses, and households, and 
export demand for flour. The final demands 
for wheaten products influence the opera- 
tions and purchase prices of flour mills; but 
it is the manufacturing demand of mills and 
the shipping demand of exporters that are 
directly related to the marketing of wheat. 
These form the effective demand of prox- 
imal consumers that is equated with the 
(farm or market) supply in the price of 
wheat. 

The difference between the price received 
by the wheat grower and the price paid by 
the miller and the exporter constitutes the 
spread, or margin, that has been the sub- 
ject of so much discussion. Let the wheat 
be regarded as in the possession of the grow- 
er until it is delivered to the miller and the 
exporter. The c.if. price at mill and port 
is then the grower’s gross price of wheat; 
the f.o.b. price of wheat delivered to the 
grower’s local elevator is the grower’s net 
price of wheat. Between the gross and the 
net prices of wheat thus defined—i.e., be- 
tween the f.o.b. local elevator and the c.i-f. 
mill and port prices, commonly called 
spread or margin—are a series of items 
representing services that are now rendered 
to the wheat growers by middlemen. 
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ineffective marketing being made effective 
through co-operative association of grow- 
ers; and the prospect of co-operative asso- 
ciation being made advantageous to wheat 
growing prior to the stage of marketing. It 
does not lie within the scope of the present 
article to make comparisons or appraise 
differences between wage levels, produc- 
tion costs, selling prices, buying prices, and 
standards of living of country and town, 
except as relating to co-operation. 


MARKETING PROCESS 


The intermediaries include elevators, 
warehouses, railroads, commission mer- 
chants, brokers, fobbers, cash merchants, 
insurance companies, bankers, and specu- 
lators. Charges are exacted for their sev- 
eral services. Some of these charges are 
acts of private business and are set by com- 
petition; others are competitive within a 
range of legal or trade regulation; others 
are fixed by legal regulation. 

There is no reason in theory why the serv- 
ice of distribution should not be carried out 
by the producer or the consumer, but in 
practice it has been taken over by an inter- 
mediary class with specialized talents. The 
middlemen are divided into three groups: 

a) The services of the first group of mid- 
dlemen are centered around the country 
elevators. The country elevator may be the 
property of an individual, a company, a 
line, a mill, a local farmers’, or a growers’ 
co-operative association. The country ele- 
vator renders services both in handling and 
selling wheat. The charges or tolls, that 
combined constitute the gross spread of the 
commercial operation of the country ele- 
vator, make up the difference between the 
price paid for the wheat delivered by the 
grower at the elevator door and the price 
received by the elevator directly or indi- 
rectly f.o.b. railroad car. 

b) The services of the second group of 
middlemen are centered around terminal 
elevators. The terminal elevator may be 
the property of an individual, a company, 
a line, a mill, or a growers’ co-operative. 
The terminal elevators render services in 
both handling and selling wheat. The 
charges or tolls, which combined constitute 
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the gross spread of terminal elevators, make 
up the difference between the price paid for 
the wheat in the country and the price re- 
ceived from the proximal consumer after 
transportation charges are deducted. 

c) The services of the third group of mid- 
dlemen are centered around export points, 
and include fobbers, who collect parcels, 
and exporters, who purchase from fobbers 
or collect for their own account. Exporters 
may be individuals, companies, or co-opera- 
tive associations. The charges or tolls, that 
combined constitute the gross spread of the 
export operations, make up the difference 
between the price paid by fobber or ex- 
porter, let us say, c.i.f. port of embarka- 
tion, and the price received f.o.b. steamship, 
or f.o.b. port of delivery. 

In all this, transportation costs are figured 
by themselves and have nothing to do with 
the middlemen’s spread. The cost of trans- 
portation of wheat and the relations of rail 
and water rates to the marketing of Ameri- 
can wheat for domestic consumption and 
for export lie outside the scope of this 
paper. Many of the early manipulations of 
grain traders were made possible by rail- 
way rebates. Even now, what are regarded 
by both growers and millers as inequalities, 
persist between comparable railway rates 
in the different regions, and these have 
some effect on the marketing of wheat and 
presumably on growers’ prices. Whether 
the present rates on wheat and flour are too 
high or too low, the relation of rates to cost 
of service in the accounting of railway op- 
erations, the value of dependable railway 
service to the wheat grower, the claim for a 
reduced rate on wheat passing into export, 
the equity of certain transit rates that are 
vestiges of development, the hypothesis of 
determining wheat rates by the prosperity 
of the wheat regions, the comparability of 
rates on wheat with the rates on other com- 
modities in respect of cost of service and 
value of goods—these and other important 
questions are not germane to the present 
inquiry. For our present purposes, trans- 
portation cost is a constant. 

The services rendered by these middle- 
men, outside of transportation, are divided 
into handling, selling, and carrying services. 
It has been contended for wheat growers 
that the charges exacted for these services 
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are excessive—that an unnecessary number 
of middlemen are engaged, that the several 
items are overpaid, that the net profits rep- 
resent an exorbitant earning on the capital 
invested, that the returns of the entrepre- 
neurs represent an undue reward for enter- 
prise involved. By some of those who con- 
sider the intermediary services rendered to 
the wheat grower, the miller, and the ex- 
porter to have been excessively requited, 
the suggestion has been advanced that 
wheat growers should themselves carry out 
these services through the medium of co- 
operative associations. A discussion of co- 
operative marketing, therefore, implies pri- 
marily a consideration of the prospect of 
supplanting middlemen with a co-operative 
association, a horizontal integration in 
which growers are to do their own mer- 
chandising to millers and exporters. 

In order to show that a change to co- 
operative marketing will accrue to the com- 
mercial advantage of wheat growers, pro- 
ponents of the change must support at least 
one of four propositions: 

1. That the present system of handling 
and selling wheat through middlemen 
contains redundant human units, obsolete 
physical equipment, and superfluous trans- 
actions. 

2. That the same services in handling, 
selling, and storing now rendered to wheat 
growers by middlemen can be performed 
by a co-operative association at less cost. 

3. That better services in handling, sell- 
ing, and storing wheat than those now being 
rendered to wheat growers by middlemen 
can be achieved at relatively lower cost. 

4, That the gains now accruing to middle- 
men through hedging and speculation would 
become available to the co-operative associ- 
ation, unless it were deemed a better policy 
to discontinue trading in futures. 

At best, growers hope to reduce costs of 
distribution, improve methods of market- 
ing, and secure the profits of middlemen, 
whatever they may prove to be. From the 
standpoint of accounting one might under- 
take to segregate three sets of charges that 
are included in the gross spread between 
wheat grower and proximal consumer of 
wheat—services in handling, those in sell- 
ing, and those in storing wheat, inclusive of 
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hedging. Such a segregation of items is not 
practicable, however desirable, because the 
services overlap and vary from region to 
region and from season to season. 

The handling services include elevation, 
loading and unloading, cleaning, drying, 
cooling, mixing, and storing. These hand- 
ling services may be repeated several times. 
When mills buy wheat on sample in the 
country, there is the minimum of handling; 
when they secure wheat from terminal ele- 
vators, it is likely to have undergone the 
maximum of handling. Wheat ought to be 
cleaned on the farm, but few threshing 
machines are at present equipped for more 
than the simplest cleaning. Leaving the 
farms uncleaned, much of the wheat ought 
to be cleaned in country elevators. Most 
country elevators have a low grade of equip- 
ment; only half have cleaning machinery, 
much of it mediocre and frequently not 
used when available. The largest part of 
the cleaning of wheat, therefore, is done in 
terminal elevators and mills. The charges 
for elevation, loading and unloading, cool- 
ing, drying, and cleaning are, for the most 
part, fixed by public regulation, and abuse 
in this direction is scarcely possible except 
through unessential repetition. 

The selling charges include commissions, 
interest, and insurance, all of which are sup- 
posedly at published rates. Whether the 
sale of wheat from terminals occurs directly 
following receipt from the country or after 
a period of storage, there is general agree- 
mept that the direct charges for selling are 
minimal. Repeated resales may, however, 
multiply these charges. 

Storage of wheat, in country or city, is 
charged for presumably at published rates, 
which vary from season to season and from 
region to region and are much higher in 
terminal than in country elevators. To the 
charge for use of warehouse space must be 
addéd interest, insurance, and such loading 
and unloading as is directly incidental to 
storage and would not have occurred if the 
wheat had been sold to the proximal con- 
sumer directly on arrival at the terminals. 
Insurance, in country elevators and termi- 
nals, should cover the hazards of fire and 
explosion. Owing largely to the inflam- 
mable and obsolete construction of many 
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elevators, the weighted insurance rate may 
be fairly regarded as excessive for the value 
of the grain, though not for the risk. Wheat 
in storage is usually hedged, and the cost 
of hedging is also to be added. As a matter 
of fact, the hedging position is often the de- 
termining factor in the commercial termi- 
nal storage of wheat. 

The services in connection with selling 
and storage include the cost of future trad- 
ing, both hedging and speculation. By costs 
is here meant direct commissions. There is 
no way of appraising the costs of hedging 
except from the books of hedging elevators 
and millers. In agrarian trade-philosophy 
it seems to be assumed that when hedging is 
profitable the gains are kept by millers and 
elevators and when unprofitable the losses 
are passed back to growers; but this as- 
sumption is too simple to be tenable. We 
take it for granted that some of the cost, 
gain, and loss falls on the grower, some is 
passed on to the consumer, while some is 
borne by mills and elevators. A discussion 
of the costs of hedging, as separated from 
the price insurance of hedging, is in any 
event very illusive and confusing. 

In interpretation it is not possible to sepa- 
rate cash transactions from deferred trans- 
actions, meaning by cash transactions the 
passage of wheat directly from farm to 
proximal consumer without more than inci- 
dental storage, and by deferred transactions 
the more or less prolonged storage required 
to adapt a seasonal crop to continuous con- 
sumption. The profits of cash transactions 
are appraisable by enumeration and valu- 
ation of the services directly concerned. 
Measurement of the profits of deferred 
transactions has been sought in the spread 
between early and later price quotations, 
with consideration of handling and selling 
charges. The middlemen dealing in cash 
transactions deal also in deferred trans- 
actions, and it is impossible to adjudge the 
profits of middlemen in cash transactions 
without adjudging also the profits in de- 
ferred transactions. 

Wheat growers contend that they are 
overcharged for the services of handling 
and selling when the wheat passes directly 
from the farm to the mill in the fall of the 
year. They also contend that they are over- 
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charged for storage and the seasonal risk 
of carrying when wheat is carried through 
the winter. Segregating the services as 
sharply as may be possible, wheat growers 
contend that charges over the entire range 
of middlemen’s operations are too high— 
too high for handling, too high for sell- 
ing, too high for the insurance of hedging, 
too high for storage over the season. The 
political spokesmen of the wheat growers 
sometimes talk as though the farm price of 
wheat had been regularly and heavily re- 
duced by odious exploitation by middlemen 
in the handling and selling of wheat. On 
the other hand, the defenders of the present 
system of marketing sometimes talk as 
though the grain trade were an eleemosyn- 
ary institution. It is necessary to particu- 
larize the inquiry in order to determine 
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where the truth lies. In particular, it is a 
matter of importance to compare, when- 
ever practicable, the operations of existing 
co-operatives with those of middlemen. 

There are several ways of evaluating the 
spread or margin between the price received 
for wheat by the grower and that paid by 
the miller and exporter. Any viewpoint 
abitrarily employed is likely to lead to a 
distorted inference. The spread between 
grower and consumer may be studied from 
the outside by means of price quotations or 
from the inside by direct tabulation of item- 
ized charges. The one is secured by sub- 
traction of average price quotations in the 
two positions; the other is a cumulative re- 
sult secured by addition of successive items. 
These are considered in the following sec- 
tions. 


Ill. METHODS OF MEASURING THE PRICE SPREADS 


The meaning and interpretability of a 
spread depends on the accuracy, specific- 
ness, and comparability of price quotations. 
In most discussions too little attention is 
paid to the imperfect character of the price 
data. 

What is the cash price of wheat? Itis a 
more or less arbitrary figure within a range, 
the methods of determination varying with 
each region and in different cities within 
regions, and to some extent from year to 
year. In the principal centers are recorded 
cash sales, by cars, grades, and varieties.' 
Sales are reported in warehouse, on track, 
to-arrive, on consignment, and for future 
delivery. We have opening and closing quo- 
tations and the high and the low. On promi- 
nent cash markets, such as Minneapolis, 
prices within specified grades are reported 
for wheat just as for cattle: ordinary to 
good, good to choice, choice to fancy. 

A weekly average of the daily mean be- 
tween high and low prices is not the same 
as the weekly average of the daily closing 
prices, or the average between the opening 


1The Department of Agriculture issues in Crops 
and Markets the daily weighted price per bushel of 
reported cash sales at stated markets; but this weight- 
ing cannot be regarded as representative of mill pur- 
chases because of the small volume of reported cash 
sales. 


and closing prices. An average of the prices 
for daily carload sales for the different 
grades and varieties does not give the same 
figure as an average of the quotations within 
the daily range. In some parts of the country 
cash wheat prices are still upon a direct 
spot basis, a specified figure by grades or 
samples. But for the most part, cash offers 
(by sample or analysis or specified protein 
content) are on the basis of a future option, 
so many cents below or above a specified 
option. Cash prices may be quoted for No. 1 
Red Winter wheat at 5-15 cents over the 
May option, for No. 1 Dark Northern at 4 
cents under to 40 cents over the May option 
—these merely as illustrations of the wide 
variations in prices that are the reflections 
of premium qualities not revealed in the 
government grades. 

Quotations for the several official grades 
of wheat of standard milling varieties vary 
from each other in a fluctuating manner. 
For example: recently in Winnipeg No. 1 
was 40 cents above No. 6, and in Minne- 
apolis No. 1 was 35 cents higher than No. 5, 
with the intermediary grades ranging be- 
tween. But it would be erroneous to assume 
that mill purchases here and in Canada are 
being made at corresponding ranges. The 
buying records of large mills will show 
differences of 20 or more cents a bushel 
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between different wheats in the same goy- 
ernment grade, due to variations in protein. 
Wheats within a grade may be priced on a 
graduated scale of protein-content. <A 
weighting of the mill prices of wheat might 
be secured from mill records; it could not 
be guessed at from quotations of prices by 
grades on the different cash markets. 

The Federal Trade Commission has used 
what it called “monthly average prices 
. . . . based upon daily mean spot prices of 
contract grades of wheat,” of which “a rep- 
resentative average is obtained by using the 
lowest priced variety for each month.” 
The conditions are not comparable from 
year to year. The wholesale wheat prices 
used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
computing the wholesale price index “are 
those ruling on the floor of the exchange 
for grain shipped in by country elevators.’”” 
These are limited to reports from Chicago, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, and Portland, for 
a few grades (chosen arbitrarily and with- 
out reference to premiums), more or less 
an average of ranges and without the pos- 
sibility of weighting for the volume of 
transactions. 

To use such average prices of wheat as 
representing the average wholesale price 
(transportation considered) paid by mills 
and exporters, is misleading, since the fig- 
ures are in themselves incomparable both 
by regions and by seasons, contain inherent 
bias, and permit no allowance for the influ- 
ence of plus-and-minus errors. To contrast 
such wholesale prices with the available 
farm prices amounts almost to a comparison 
of imponderables. From the character- 
istics of the price data themselves, one 
would expect conflicting results in different 
seasons; nor could one expect averages over 
a number of seasons to wipe out the error 
and bring out the truth. 

A careful comparison of cash prices and 
average prices in different markets and in 
different years, as reported from different 
exchanges and published in different trade 

1 Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the 
Grain Trade, September 1924, VI, 65. 

2“Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1919,” Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 269, 
July 1920, p. 27. 

3 John D. Black and H. Bruce Price, “Costs and 
Margins in Marketing,” The Annals of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Science, January 
1925 ps Loo: 
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papers, indicates that they are not reliably 
comparable; they are not real averages at 
all and are devoid of weighting. It is also 
clear that the prices of the trade, the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
Federal Trade Commission are not compar- 
able. One may say of these price averages 
in particular what Black and Price have re- 
marked of averages of marketing margins: 
“They are derived in different ways, repre- 
sent dissimilar conditions, or include differ- 
ent things.’ 

Country wheat prices are not determin- 
able on the basis of quotations, as in the 
case of terminal prices. Buying practices 
are various. For members of co-operative 
associations there is no country price of 
wheat, since the wheat is delivered against 
a prepayment and at the end of the season 
the grower receives a settlement corre- 
sponding to a prorated accounting. Country 
buyers for mill elevators buy on sample and 
specifications, following instructions. Coun- 
try elevators belonging to line companies 
purchase on sample and grade, in accord- 
ance with instructions. A great deal of 
wheat is shipped from country elevators 
without grading under agreement between 
terminal buyer and country seller as to in- 
spection, grades, and prices. Independent 
country elevators, farmer-owned or com- 
mercial, follow market letters or bulletins 
in accordance with their ideas as to local 
values. Some country elevators buy wheat 
to fulfil bids to-arrive at terminals. Buying 
prices of hedging country elevators would 
be different from buying prices of non- 
hedging elevators. Prices are modified by 
presence or absence of local competition. 
Cash terminal and option prices have vary- 
ing influences on cash country prices in 
different areas. To a large extent country 
prices are the result of haggling within a 
range determined by terminal market quo- 
tations more or less arbitrarily applied. 
Country purchases are commonly over- 
graded and overpriced, with the profits of 
dockage and mixing as the counterweight. 
The most representative weekly country 
prices are not the street prices or published 
local quotations of country elevators; they 
stand on the books of farmers, line eleva- 
tors, and mill elevators, but are not public. 
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The serious shortcomings in price quota- 
tions render inaccurate and inconclusive 
to an indeterminate degree the measure- 
ment of price spreads of various kinds. 
These will be illustrated if we summarize 
the methods of measuring (1) seasonal 
price spreads and (2) the spread between 
farm price and mill or export price. 

1. The usual method of estimating the 
seasonal spread is to compare prices in the 
fall and in the spring on the theory that 
wheat must tend to be higher in the spring 
than in the fall by enough to cover carrying 
charges. This rests on the theories of the 
carrying charge and the assumption of the 
risk of waiting by speculators, it being as- 
sumed that the crop is actually sold in the 
fall (Gif a farmer holds his wheat, he as 
grower in effect sells it to himself as specu- 
lator), to be later distributed to proximal 
consumers during the season at a price in- 
crease that covers handling, selling, and 
storage costs. In practice, one may try to 
measure this (a) by comparing cash prices 
of wheat in the fall and in the spring, (b) 
by comparing September and December 
options with the next May option, or (c) by 
comparing the September—November cash 
price with the then contract price of the 
May futures. In undertaking such compar- 
isons one may either employ long-time 
averages or short-time periods, including or 
rejecting obviously abnormal seasons. If 
included, it is difficult to allow for the effects 
of abnormal years. No matter which sets 
of prices are employed, one observes varia- 
tions and erratic fluctuations, and there is 
difference of opinion as to which kind of 
average is best. 

According to Boyle,t over a period of 
twenty years before the war, the spread 
between the average cash prices in Septem- 
ber—October-November and March—April— 


1 James E. Boyle, Chicago Wheat Prices for Eighty- 
one Years, 1922. Recomputed for period 1895-96 to 
1914-15. 

? Op. cit., VI, 68. 

*R. M. Green, “Seasonal Fluctuations of Wheat 
Prices,” Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station Cir- 
cular 121, December 1925, p. 2; see also Call, Green, 
and Swanson, ibid., Circular No. 114. 

*John D. Black and H. Bruce Price, “Co-operative 
Central Marketing Organization,” University of Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 211, 
April 1924, p. 9. Also, H. Bruce Price and Charles M. 
Arthur, “Management Problems of Farmers’ Eleva- 
tors,” Bulletin 224, November 1925, p. 44. 
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May in Chicago was 7.5 cents per bushel. 
According to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion,” this spread in Chicago in the period 
1896-97 to 1915-16 was 7.1 cents per bushel. 
According to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the average spread in the 30-year 
period 1886-87 to 1915-16 was 4.8 cents. 
According to Green,’ the average spread in 
Kansas City in the 32-year period 1892-93 
to 1923-24 was 10 cents. According to Black 
and Price,‘ the corresponding seasonal vari- 
ation during the years 1904-13 was 3.3 cents. 
Boyle’s quotations were average of high 
and low for contract grade of predominant 
variety; the Commission used lowest quo- 
tations for contract grade of any variety; 
Green used quotations for top No. 2 Hard 
Winter; the quotations of Black and Price 
were on No. 1 Northern at Minneapolis. 
However long-time averages may agree, the 
figures for single years indicate that meas- 
urement of the spread with the use of price 
quotations is hazardous when applied to a 
single year. 

The spread in Canadian wheat may be 
illustrated by Table 1, indicating a narrow 
and comparable margin between average 
prices in the autumn and spring. 


TABLE 1.—SEASONAL SPREAD OF CANADIAN WHEAT, 
1900-14* 


(Cents per bushel) 


= — 


Average Average 

Month autumn Month spring 

, prices prices 
September...... 90.6 Marcheyeseeeee 93.7 
Octobernzeeeas ee 88.9 AD Pil nade 93.8 
November...... 88.5 Mayaciena eer 96.2 
Average..... 89.3 Average.... 94.6 


Seasonal spread 5.3 cents per bushel. 


* Data, condensed and rearranged, from W. A. Mackin- 
tosh, “The Canadian Wheat Pools,” Bulletin 51 of the De- 
partments of History and Political and Economic Science in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada, November 
1925, p. 14. 


Directly considered, such a comparison 
of seasonal price spread includes no serv- 
ices in handling and selling. Thus, the im- 
portance of the factor of seasonal storage is 
exaggerated. Some of the wheat of a crop 
is milled within the first month after har- 
vest, some in the last month before the next 
harvest; the average storage, somewhere by 
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someone, is over five months for the wheat 
domestically consumed. The handling and 
selling charges apply to all wheat sent to 
mills or into export, whether seasonally 
stored or not. Any undertaking to deter- 
mine the costs added to wheat in the course 
of distribution must, therefore, adequately 
evaluate both the charges for seasonal stor- 
ing and for handling and selling. 

2. The ideal method of determining the 
spread would be to secure (region by region) 
the weighted f.o.b. farm price of wheat at 
elevator door and contrast this with the 
weighted c.i.f. mill price and the f.o.b. port 
price. Since by far the largest portion of 
each merchandised crop passes into milling, 
the weighted c.if. mill price contrasted with 
the weighted f.o.b. farm price would give 
approximately the country-wide spread, in- 
cluding storage, transportation, handling, 
and selling charges. This method is im- 
practicable for the reason that the mill 
prices are not obtainable.’ Even if they were 
obtainable from representative mills and 
were collectable by regions, the fact that 
premiums are paid for particular milling 
qualities would tend to vitiate the service- 
ability of such figures as a cross-section, to 
which must be added further the disturbing 
influence of varying distances of transpor- 
tation from farm to mill. In addition, be- 
tween the farm and the mill occur the price 
changes introduced by mixing. Even if ap- 
proximately representative c.if. mill figures 
were obtainable, we possess no reliable 
farm prices with which they may be con- 
trasted, since information on the weekly 
rate of marketing and the average weekly 
farm price is not extensive enough to en- 
able one to secure by regions and types an 
approximate figure for the f.o.b. weighted 
farm price.” During the war such a deter- 
mination of spread might have been com- 
putable from the records of the United 
States Grain Corporation and the Milling 
Division of the United States Food Admin- 


1It would be possible to secure a mill price of 
wheat for alternate calendar years if the value of 
wheat ground as reported in the biennial Census of 
Manufactures were segregated from the total cost of 
all materials reported; this unfortunately is not done. 

2The average monthly farm price of wheat issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, based 
on prices reported for a single day, is not adapted to 
this comparison. 
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istration. But a spread thus determined 
would mean little for the present consider- 
ation. 

An insoluble difficulty in current quota- 
tions of wheat prices at mills, terminals, and 
ports lies in the widely varying transporta- 
tion charges included in their valuations. 
About a sixth of the wheat crop is ground 
in the county in which it was grown. In 
each season the mills, terminals, and ports 
in the different wheat regions draw wheat 
in different amounts from different direc- 
tions and through different distances. In 
different years one cannot expect the freight 
haul included in the average bushel of 
wheat at mill or seaboard to be comparable; 
the wheat-revenue of our railroads varies 
from year to year. Not only are freight 
charges higher since the war, but variations 
in the movement of wheat have been more 
pronounced. It is for this reason also haz- 
ardous to compare prices in different years, 
since weighted differences in freight charges 
may possibly be several cents a bushel in 
different years. 

Though it is not possible to secure from 
mills the purchase price of wheat, it does 
seem possible that a weighted weekly price 
of flour might be used as index of wheat 
price, if one could assume the conversion 
factor of the mills to be approximately con- 
stant during a season. Then one could 
attempt for each season to figure out a 
weighted price of milling wheats from the 
weighted price of straight flour. Considered 
from the standpoint of quality of the source 
material, possibly a better figure for the 
price of wheat could be thus secured than 
is obtainable from market quotations of 
wheat prices. 

It is possible to secure from official rec- 
ords a weighted figure for the port price of 
wheat, since this is reported by the exporter 
to the Department of Commerce. The ex- 
porter has the option of reporting either the 
selling price or the market value of the 
wheat if sold at the port instead of passing 
into export. Exporters usually report the 
market value. It has been the opinion in 
government circles that exporters’ valua- 
tions correspond closely to the value of 
wheat at the time, a view also held. by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The reported 
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value of the average bushel of wheat pass- 
ing into export is probably more depend- 
able than any average mill or farm price 
we possess. 

With the use of the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce! one may determine the 
weighted f.o.b. port price of the export 
wheat of a crop year, to be contrasted with 
the weighted f.o.b. farm price of the crop 
year if this were available. The f.o.b. port 
price is not, however, directly comparable 
in time with the f.o.b. farm price or market 
price, since there is a variable lag in the 
movement. The value of any possible com- 
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parison between f.o.b. port price and f.o.b. 
farm price is further qualified by the fact 
that in different years the export wheats 
come in different proportions from the dif- 
ferent regions and have been hauled differ- 
ent distances; also, by the fact that export 
wheats (outside of some durum and white 
Pacific wheat) usually represent wheats that 
have been mixed for the purpose of just 
meeting the deliverable Liverpool contract 
grade, with eventual premium or discount, 
and have, therefore, an average quality 
considerably lower than or at least differ- 
ent from the average quality of the crop.’ 


IV. SOME ANALYSES OF SEASONAL SPREADS 


A careful and thoroughgoing analysis of 
seasonal variations in wheat prices would 
require better price data than have been 
currently available and the use of refined 
statistical methods on which expert statisti- 
cians are not yet in full accord, including 
the elimination of the disturbing factor of 
price trends. Most, if not all of the pub- 
lished analyses are defective on one or 
more of these grounds. It is, however, 
worth while to summarize certain of these 
studies to see what conclusions are now 
available. Some of these have been already 
mentioned above, but the Federal Trade 
Commission reports require fuller presen- 
tation. We limit ourselves to the spreads 
between fall and spring cash prices and be- 
tween autumnal prices for cash wheat and 
for the May option. Comparisons between 
the September or December futures prices 
and those of May are omitted because 


1It ought to be possible for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce so to reorganize the reporting 
of declared export wheat valuations as to make these 
uniform as well as reliable. 

?The Federal Trade Commission was directed by 
resolution of the Senate to investigate “the margins 
between farm and export prices.” A perusal of the 
section of the report devoted to this specific subject 
(Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, June 
1923, Vol. II, chap. vi, p. 166) reveals that the Com- 
mission, recognizing “the futility of using the average 
farm price for the entire country for comparison with 
export prices,” made no attempt to formulate an idea 
of the weighted margin between the f.o.b. farm price 
and the f.o.b. export price, minus rail transportation. 
This reservation is deserving of approval. 

* Report of the Federal Trade Commission on The 
Grain Trade, September 1924, VI, 195. 


extraneous elements enter that cannot be 
excluded or evaluated. 

The Federal Trade Commission has pre- 
pared ten-year averages of monthly aver- 
age prices for wheat in Chicago, from 
1886-87 to 1915-16. These are presented in 
Table 2, with 30-year averages computed by 
the Food Research Institute. 

Taking the average of the averages of 
September, October, and November, we ob- 
tain the figure 84.55 cents per bushel; the 
average for May is 92.11 cents per bushel. 
Thus, the average spread between autumnal 
and May prices was 7.56 cents per bushel. 
On the average during this period a grain 
merchant in Chicago could have purchased 
wheat in the fall, carried it through the 
winter, and sold it in May at an advance of 
7.56 cents—at least, that is the direct inter- 
pretation to be placed upon these figures. 

The Commission collected average figures 
for computed carrying costs at Chicago over 
the same period, including storage, interest, 
and insurance.’ It is thus possible to state 
the average carrying cost that would have 
been incurred by the merchant who pur- 
chased the average bushel of wheat at 84.55 
cents, placed it in storage on the first of 
November, and sold it the first of May at 
the average May price of 92.11 cents. This 
average charge was 9 cents a bushel. In 
other words, the average carrying charge 
for the average bushel over the thirty-year 
period was 1.44 cents per bushel in excess 
of the increase of the average May price 
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over the average autumnal price: This com- 
parison is based on the idea that wheat is a 
unity, that the middleman had no other 
expenses except the three denominated 
items (which is not true), and that he had no 
sources of profit connected with the trans- 
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cash purchase with storage under insurance 
and cash resale was better than cash pur- 
chase, hedged in the May future, stored 
under insurance, and delivered on the May 
contract. This comparison assumes that the 
hedging merchant would have held the 


TABLE 2.—TEN-YEAR AVERAGES OF MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES FOR CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF THE 
DIFFERENT YEARS, FOR WHEAT AT CHICAGO* 


(Cents per bushel) 


Group of | 

ten years July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
1886-87 to 1895—-96.| 75.06 | 76.08 | 76.85 | 77.68 | 76.94 76.05 PAY PSO || Peat |e o4lss |) Toil) |) WG 
1896-97 to 1905—-06.| 77.08 | 77.15 | 79.27 | 79.82 | 80.66 | 81.63 | 82.02 | 83.54 | 81.87 | 82.07 | 86.50 | 81.68 
1906-07 to 1915-16.) 95.93 | 94.07 | 96.53 | 96.99 | 96.19 | 99.34 |108.26 |105.75 |103.97 )106.67 |110.64 |102.71 
INVCRALRC ls om ele « acitack 82.69 | 82.43 | 84.22 | 84.83 | 84.60 | 85.67 | 86.84 | 88.385 | 87.23 | 88.73 | 92.11 | 86.83 


* Table 15, Report of the Federal Trade Commission, Vol. VI, Prices of Grain and Grain Futures, p. 68. 


« Added by Food Research Institute. 


action outside of the direct purchase, stor- 
age, and resale (which also is not true). 
This is the average statistical position that 
would have been occupied by the average 
cash grain merchant, assumed to purchase 
for cash in the fall, carry through the win- 
ter, and sell for cash in May. But this as- 
sumption is applicable only to occasional 
cash grain speculators; the terminal oper- 
ator hedges his purchases. 

The Commission computed another 
spread—namely, the spread between the 
average cash price in the autumn and the 
average autumnal price of the May future 
contract—on the assumption that the mer- 
chant made his purchase in the autumn, 
hedged with a selling contract in the May 
futures, and delivered the wheat on that 
contract at the corresponding May future 
price. Table 3 (p. 112) gives the results. 

According to the figures, the average 
spread between the SeptemberNovember 
cash price and the average then-existing 
price of the May futures was 3.64 cents. 
This represents a loss of 5.36 cents per 
bushel.t It makes a poorer showing than 
the plain spread of cash prices. According 
to these figures, as an average transaction, 


1On the assumption throughout this section that 
May prices were torecast by the autumnal prices of 
of May futures. See on this point pp. 128-129, below. 

2H. Bruce Price and Charles M. Arthur, “Manage- 
ment Problems of Farmers’ Elevators,” University of 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
224, November 1925, p. 40. 

Op: cit, Vi, 195: 


wheat for delivery on the May contract, 

which is unusual, since only a small amount 

of wheat ‘sold on May contracts is delivered. 
To recapitulate: 


Average spread in cash prices...7.56 cents per bu. 


Average spread between cash 
prices and May contract 


DEUCCS Pree tye Soe a eee aes 3.64 cents per bu. 
Average cost of six months’ 
SLOPAS Cie teeta on eee 9.00 cents per bu. 


Obviously, if these long-time averages of 
the Chicago market are to be relied upon, it 
was not possible to purchase grain in the 
autumn, pay the storage charges, and come 
out even; the average loss per bushel was 
1.44 cents. Also, it was not possible to pur- 
chase wheat and hedge it in the May option 
and come out even, when making delivery 
on the May contract; the average loss was 
5.36 cents. According to a tabulation of 
Price and Arthur? for No. 1 Northern wheat 
between 1905-06 and 1915-16, the average 
spread between the average of October— 
November and May was 3.5 cents a bushel. 
The widest spread in any one year was 8°44 
cents. 

The figures of the Commission become 
still more illuminating (see Table 4, p. 112) 
when divided into periods of ten years, for 
which the carrying charges were computed 
from the tabulation of the Commission.* 

From this table we note a heavy and per- 
sistent trend of increase in the cash spread, 
a sharp decline with notable fluctuation in 
the cash-futures spread, and relative sta- 
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bility in the average carrying charges. Ac- 
cording to this table, a grain merchant, buy- 
ing wheat in the fall and carrying it un- 
hedged for sale in the spring, would have 
lost 7.27 cents per bushel in the first period, 
and 1.23 cents per bushel in the second 
period, and would have gained 4.18 cents 
per bushel in the third period. The cash 
merchant, buying wheat in the fall, hedging 
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riod in question. During this time hedging 
and unhedging grain dealers were carrying 
on amore or less routine business, contend- 
ing against varying difficulties, facing ups 
and downs in prices, making interest on 
borrowed money and dividends on invested 
capital, and certainly not engaged in a busi- 
ness exposed to the fluctuations, hazards, 
and uncertainties suggested by the figures 


TABLE 3.—WHEAT: SPREAD OF MAy OPTION ABOVE OR BELOW CASH, 5-YEAR AND 30-YEAR AVERAGES OF 
MoNTHLY AVERAGES, BY MontTHS, Cuicaco, 1887-88 to 1916-17* 


(Cents per bushel) 


Averages for 5-year periods 


30-year 

Calendar month of trading 1887-1892 | 1892-1897 | 1897-1902 | 1902-1907 | 1907-1912 | 1912-1917 | averages, 

1887-1917 
Septembersnce 37. ese eee + 7.337 | +7.68 +1.34° +.16 + 5.26 ae oteil) clereriOn 
Octobenticcs. cee ei ey eee +5.70? | +7.08 + 1.73? +,.46 + 4.40 ip Pac lll OOO. 
NOVEM DCIS eee ee tence mr ee ae T OrL Ome 700.0 otL doe haneio Pas |) se Bolly || aPaoay 


* Condensed from Table 120, Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Grain Trade, Vol. VI, Prices of Grain 


and Grain Futures, p. 309. 
« Average for three years. 


it in the May option, and making delivery 
at the corresponding May price of that op- 
tion, would have lost 2.66 cents per bushel 
in the first period, 6.85 cents in the second 
period, and 6.56 cents in the third period. 
According to these average figures, the ter- 
minal grain merchant who did not practice 
hedging was better off in two of the three 
periods than if he had practiced hedging, 
but would have gained considerably by 
hedging in the first period. 


TABLE 4.—WHEAT: SPREADS By DECADES IN 
30-YEAR PeErRiIopD, 1886-87 To 1915-16* 


(Cents per bushel) 


tem rg eae ee eae 

Average carrying charge} 9.30| 7.81| 9.89) 9.00 

Average cash spread..... DROS Geos) 14.075. 

CANO OSSeererrae eee — 7.27 |\—1.28 |+ 4.18 |—1.44 
Average cash-future 

SpLead ee cases e-taes 6.64 -96| 3.33) 3.64 

Galnlomlossseeeeeenenee 12306) 0 S0)|—0-00)|= O00 


* Compiled from Tables 15 (p. 68), 68 (p. 195), and 120 
(p. 309) in the Report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the Grain Trade, Vol. VI, Prices of Grain and Grain Futures. 


These figures fail to convince one that 
they represent the actual experiences of 
middlemen dealing in wheat over the pe- 


*A more favorable picture of the relation of spread 
to carrying charges is to be found in G. Wright Hoff- 
man, Hedging by Dealing in Grain Futures, 1925, 
pp. 73 ff. Cf. also quotation on p. 133 below. 


> Average for four years. 


¢ Computed by Food Research Institute. 


of the Federal Trade Commission. If these 
figures really represented the position of 
middlemen in wheat during these thirty 
years, the trade was not only guiltless of the 
charges placed against it during that time 
by wheat growers, but made a sorry picture 
indeed. The irresistible inference is that 
such figures for spreads do not reflect the 
actual operations of middlemen in wheat. 
If actual carrying cost is not contained in 
the seasonal spread, obviously this factor is 
submerged under other factors. It is not 
uncommon to find the price of the May fu- 
ture below the cash price through the fall 
and winter, as during the present season; 
but the crop of wheat gets sold just the 
same. 

Such comparisons are used on the theory 
that there is a definite relationship between 
cash and futures. Unfortunately, however, 
assumption is here made in respect to pre- 
cisely what needs to be proved. One cannot 
assume that the cash prices and the futures 
prices of a certain month are comparable 
from year to year, irrespective of varying 
volumes of trading and other factors. Cash 
prices, either spot, to-arrive, or for deferred 
delivery, are sometimes for grade wheat 
but more often for discount and premium 
wheats; there is no way of weighting these 
so as to compare them, no way of evaluat- 
ing the effects of the premiums and dis- 
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counts. The comparability of cash and fu- 
tures prices as currently quoted cannot be 
trusted, even if one believes that properly 
selected cash and futures prices would dis- 
play a high positive correlation. Wheat is 
not a unity, and this prevents both futures 
and cash prices from being reliably com- 
parable and also prevents prices of different 
months from being reliably comparable. 
On the one hand, the grain dealer is in 
position to sell his cash wheat on a bulge 
that is not reflected in the price of futures. 
On the other hand, he is frequently able, by 
spreading, to increase the margin between 
cash price paid for the wheat and the 
original figure for the future in which the 
cash purchase was hedged. 

A comparison of pre-war with post-war 
spreads for the United States is difficult on 
account of the abnormalities of trade since 
the war. In Canada, where the largest frac- 
tion of the crop passes into export trade, a 
comparison is possible with less danger of 
gross error. When an average is made of 
the October-November cash closing prices 
at Winnipeg for No. 3 Manitoba and of 
the October-November closing prices of 
the May future, one finds that the average 
spread was 3.7 cents in 1922, 8.9 cents in 
1923, 6.4 cents in 1924, and 5.1 cents in 1925. 
The average for the four years was 6.0 cents. 
It is probable that a comparison of the cash 
and contract prices of the No. 1 would give 
a somewhat different result. These spreads 
look fairly normal from the standpoint of 
the theory of the carrying charge, but they 
still indicate that a terminal merchant 
would be close to trouble in most years if 
he had no other source of income over the 
winter than the price increase directly rep- 
resented in the spread between autumnal 
prices of cash wheat and the May contract. 

If it were true that the seasonal spread 
between farm and mill or port price were 
so wide as to afford a large profit, more and 
more middlemen would enter so profitable 
a business. On the other hand, from the 
figures quoted above, it is impossible for 
the computed spread even to cover the costs 
of storage, interest, and insurance, to say 
nothing of profits. As a matter of fact, both 
views are true and both false, depending on 
circumstances and on seasons. 
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The width of the cash-futures spread may, 
however, have an influence on the rate of 
flow of wheat. The terminal elevator opera- 
tor buys wheat for storage whenever he 
finds the futures price so far above the cash 
price that he sees a profit. Country eleva- 
tors cannot find a normal market for wheat 
unless terminal elevators see a profit in the 
margin between cash and future prices. In 
such a season, of which the present is an 
illustration, the business of terminal mer- 
chants lies in hand-to-mouth jobbing for 
mills and exporters, which may, however, 
be satisfactory enough in itself. 

How misleading a comparison of prices 
in autumn and spring may be, is to be seen 
in actual business operations of terminal 
elevators. Sometimes a terminal elevator 
will profitably sell wheat at the same price 
per bushel in May that was paid for the 
wheat in October. How is this explained? 
The terminal elevator sells in store, and 
the fee for loading-out pays the cost of 
loading-in; the value of screenings more 
than covers the cost of cleaning; the mixing 
has yielded a profit; the hedge has been 
positive; therefore, the wheat may be sold 
for no more per bushel than the price of 
purchase, and the transaction has still been 
a remunerative one. According to general 
practice, the terminal merchant purchasing 
wheat in the fall, places his initial hedge in 
December, and keeps on the lookout for 
advantageous sales, awaiting the time when 
trading in the May future will become active 
and will afford opportunity to shift the 
hedge from December to May. In recent 
years warehousemen have frequently ac- 
cumulated stocks of wheat for which there 
was no visible profit in the carrying charge, 
on the theory that as the season advanced 
premiums for cash grain would develop 
and thus afford a profit. 

It is, therefore, always hazardous for 
wheat growers to judge of the gross or net 
profits of carrying wheat by comparison of 
spreads between quoted prices in the fall 
and spring. This statement is not intended 
to convey the impression that a collection 
of comparable and trustworthy price figures 
is impossible, but does aver that at present 
no such compilation of trustworthy and 
comparable data exists. 
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V. THE SEASONAL SPREAD IN FARM PRICE 


We possess no collection of data on coun- 
try prices of wheat that may be employed to 
compute the weighted fall and spring prices 
of wheat in determining the average sea- 
sonal spread in farm prices. 

The Department of Agriculture collects 
incomplete figures for primary marketing, 
inspections, and terminal receipts. If one 
could secure data on country prices and 
country movements, one ought to be in po- 
sition to compute an approximate weighted 
figure for farm price. The four wheat 
regions of divergent characteristics make 
the problem of securing a weighted farm 
price for wheat very difficult, and it has, 
indeed, not been seriously undertaken. 

The Department of Agriculture series of 
farm prices is not well adapted to this pur- 
pose. It is derived from reports of crop 
correspondents relating to a single day in 
each month, and no effort is made to get a 
weighted average of sales made at various 
prices during the month. From 1908 to 1923 
prices were collected for the first of each 
month; beginning with January 1924, they 
have been collected for the fifteenth of each 
month. The currently published series, 
summarized in Table 5, employs for years 
prior to 1924 a mean of two first-of-month 
prices. At present, in each of about nine 
districts of each state the reported prices 
are averaged to secure a district price. 
State average prices are obtained by taking 
a weighted average of the district averages, 
employing the latest available acreage fig- 
ures as weights. The United States farm 
price is a weighted average of the state 
prices, using as weights the latest available 
crop production data. A different method 
of weighting was formerly employed. 

However useful such figures may be for 
certain purposes, they cannot be regarded 
as safely reliable for calculating an index 
of seasonal spreads. The price for a single 
day may in certain years be far from repre- 
sentative for the month. Moreover, even if 
the state averages should remain unchanged 
from year to year, the weighting according 
to production would alter the average for 
the United States. Furthermore, the series 
is so short, especially in view of the abnor- 
malties of the war and grain-control period, 


that reliable statistical measure of seasonal 
variation, as such, can hardly be secured. 


TABLE 5.—WuHEAT: FARM PRICE PER BUSHEL, 
UNITED STATES, 1909—24* 


(Cents) 

Year begin- Sept. Oct. Nov. Mar. Apr. May 

ning July 15 15 15 15 15 15 
0 (COOLS aces in ean een 94.9} 97.2) 99.2|104.8|102.2| 98.8 
IRI Gro caoed tee 94.8) 92.1| 89.4] 84.6) 84.2] 85.4 
TO rss taccects 86.6] 90.0| 89.4) 91.6| 96.1) 101.2 
OUD Meresecre snecc 2s 84.6| 83.6] 79.9] 79.8) 80.0] 81.8 
GUS terete ees | 77.5| 77.4| 78.4] 83.6| 84.0] 84.2 
Average 
IWOA cancoot 87.7| 88.1| 87.3] 88.9} 89.3) 90.3 
NUSPAR Seis Bmearcec 103.4! 99.9] 93.4} 117.0| 119.0 | 118.8 
WQD0 Sirctcccs monsters 89.2} 94.1) 99.4) 106.0 | 108.4) 108.2 
ODS arate tee ors: 91.0} 94.2) 93.7) 98.8) 95.8] 96.8 
Average 
IM VA ev wa .o corer 94.5] 96.1) 95.5) 107.3} 107.7 | 107.9 
NODA arses teecweee 114.2) 129-7 | 13326) 22 ..¢) 35.2) 149 all 


* Condensed from Table 30, p. 581, Agriculture Yearbook, 
1924, with insertion of price for May 1924. 
“Not available, 


Taking these figures at their face value, 
the average September-November farm 
price of wheat in the five years before the 
war was 87.7 cents; the average March—May 
price was 89.5, an increase of 1.8 cents; the 
average May price of the same crop years 
was 90.3 cents, an increase of only 2.6 cents. 
Directly interpreted, this would mean that 
growers who in those years held wheat from 
fall to spring received only 1.8-2.6 cents 
increase as the reward of waiting, a sum in- 
sufficient to cover carrying charges on the 
farm. Disregarding the crop of 1924, which 
was obviously abnormal for the purpose of 
this comparison, the average September— 
November price of wheat in the three post- 
war years 1921-23 was 95.4 cents; the aver- 
age March—May price was 107.6 cents, an in- 
crease of 12.2 cents; the average May price 
of the same period was 107.9 cents, a differ- 
ence of 12.5 cents per bushel. Interpreted 
directly, this would mean that growers who 
held wheat through the winter over this 
period received 12.2-12.5 cents as the re- 
ward of waiting, considerably more than 
enough to cover the cost of carrying on the 
farm. But can anyone infer that these two 
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sets of figures objectively represent the pre- 
war and post-war state of affairs? The 
writer is unable to entertain this inference. 
Fragmentary data on seasonal farm prices 
of wheat are available in the records of state 
departments of agriculture and of regional 
and state co-operative associations. The fig- 
ures, however, are not uniform as to method 
of collection, cover short periods, are 
incomparable in quality and meager in 
amount, and do not lend themselves to in- 
terpretations of the seasonal spread. 
Finally, it might be possible to secure an 
idea of the seasonal spread of farm price 
of wheat by an examination of the accounts 
of country elevators. The writer has been 
accorded the privilege of inspecting the 
accounts of representative line-elevator and 
mill-elevator companies. These data have 
the advantage that they correspond to run- 
ning transactions and are naturally more 
accurate and representative than quota- 
tions. Such data are not now available for 
public use, but the writer has seen enough 
to become convinced that a far better idea 
of the seasonal farm price of wheat could 
be obtained than is now available if the 
Department of Agriculture could arrange 
to use the purchasing transactions of rep- 
resentative selected elevators in different 
parts of the country, so employed, as is the 
case in census practice, as to conceal the 
identity of the concerns. The purchasing 
accounts of commercial elevators might ad- 
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vantageously be compared with those of 
co-operative elevators. In the use of such 
data some attention would need to be given 
to overgrading, dockage, and premiums, 
unless one preferred to compute the price 
of wheat in the exact state in which it was 
marketed. But with all qualifications and 
limitations applied, it seems clear that the 
country elevator, not the crop correspon- 
dent, is the proper source of verifiable fig- 
ures for the farm price of wheat. 

We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion 
that we possess no dependable idea of the 
seasonal farm-price curve of wheat, either 
pre-war or post-war, the periods of obser- 
vation having been too short. The wheat 
grower, considering whether it is to his 
commercial advantage to sell in the autumn 
and let someone else pay for the carrying 
charges through the winter, or carry the 
wheat through the winter himself and sell 
in the spring, is primarily concerned with 
farm prices and not with wholesale termi- 
nal prices, since he cannot assume a uni- 
form margin between farm price for his 
wheat and wholesale terminal price. We 
are unable to find any dependable estimate 
of what it would cost the grower to carry 
his wheat through the winter, with adjust- 
ment for losses, considered as a country- 
wide practice. We are likewise unable to 
uncover any dependable estimate of how 
much higher is the average farm price of 
wheat in the spring than in the fall. 


VI. THE CHARGES OF MIDDLEMEN 


Safe conclusions on the subject of mid- 
dlemen’s gross and net returns are at pres- 
ent derivable only from a direct scrutiny of 
the several items of service that are carried 
out by middlemen. 

In considering middlemen’s charges one 
encounters difficulties and discrepancies 
in the accounting practices. Disregarding 
these and transportation costs, one may 
undertake to estimate middlemen’s charges 
either as gross profits or as expenses. Gross 
profits correspond to difference between 
purchase and sale prices. If interest, de- 
preciation, and upkeep are included as costs, 
expenses amount to much the same thing, 


except for reward of enterprise over and 
beyond interest on capital. Profits or losses 
on hedging must find a place in both gross 
profits and expenses. Wheat growers are 
interested in middlemen’s gross profits be- 
cause they hope a co-operative association 
may reduce them; they are interested in net 
profits because they hope these may be 
added to the farm price of wheat. Wheat 
growers are interested in the expense ac- 
counts of middlemen because they have 
been led to believe that these include ex- 
orbitant salaries, usurious rates of interest 
on capital and credit, and concealment of 
net profits by exaggeration of the costs of 
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depreciation and upkeep. While compari- 
son of expense accounts with gross profits 
would be illuminating if consistently prac- 
ticed, because of accounting difficulties and 
discrepancies, expense accounts and gross 
profit accounts quite as often confute as 
complement each other.' 

It is well to apprehend in advance the 
imperfections of the available data. Coun- 
try elevators to a surprising extent keep no 
books,’ and such accounting as is practiced 
is very apt to be imperfect. Mill, line, and 
terminal elevator companies keep accurate 
accounts. Their books show purchase prices 
and sales prices as running transactions and 
yearly tabulations. They list the verifiable 
and comparable items of handling, selling, 
storing, and financing in an annual report. 
Nevertheless, the accounts of different com- 
panies are to a considerable extent not com- 
parable. The Millers’ National Federation 
is just now trying to establish a uniform 
system of accounting among its members; 
grain dealers in the different regions are in 
much the same position as flour millers. 

The investigations of the Federal Trade 
Commission included studies of both coun- 
try and terminal elevators, also both co- 
operative and commercial concerns. The 
Commission made selection of elevators by 
regions and cities. It devised and practiced 
a uniform system of accounting analysis. 
In some particulars the accountings of the 
Commission differed from those employed 
by the elevator companies, particularly ter- 
minal concerns. Treatment to be accorded 
inventories and hedging results and price 
quotations were points in controversy be- 
tween the commercial elevator companies 
and the Commission. 

It would be desirable to eliminate effects 
of varying periods of storage by segregating 
the price spreads. First, the initial spread 
of the country elevator could be obtained 
by subtracting average country elevator 
purchase price from country elevator sales 


1A discriminating discussion of analyses of middle- 
men’s spreads is to be found in the excellent article 
of Black and Price on “Costs and Margins in Market- 
ing,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1925, pp. 184 ff. 

* According to Bulletin 217 of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, only a sixth of the country ele- 
vators practice good bookkeeping. 
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price; then, a second spread secured by 
subtracting terminal elevator purchase 
price ana terminal elevator sales price; 
and for the export fraction of the crop a 
third spread, obtained by subtracting fob- 
bers’ purchase price from exporters’ f.o.b. 
sales price. But if spreads determined in 
this manner are to be reliable and repre- 
sentative, the methods of collections of data 
need to be uniform and comparable. It is 
clear, however, that these data are not 
available in uniform and comparable form, 
when considered in the light of technique 
of collection, presence of inherent bias, and 
inability to estimate plus-and-minus errors. 
Something of this sort has been attempted 
by the Federal Trade Commission’ in so- 
called grain-flow statistics, the tracing of 
the geographic flow of grain from producer 
to consumer through the successive chan- 
nels, arriving at a final cumulative figure for 
average price spread. Apart from the weak- 
ness in the scheme arising from complexity 
of data and the necessity of arbitrary as- 
sumptions, the final figure for total spread 
contains the error resulting from varying 
lengths of haul in the different regions in 
different years. Such a grain-flow spread 
is not suitable for comparison with a sea- 
sonal spread determined from quotations. 

The publications of the Commission on 
the expenses of both country and terminal 
elevator do not readily lend themselves to 
analysis, criticism, or approval. The data 
are not presented in sufficient detail, source 
materials are not available, the specific pro- 
cedures are not always described, and when 
described are not always clear and veri- 
fiable. No analysis of the treatment of the 
Commission accorded to the items included 
in expenses, inventories, and hedging could 
be properly carried out except with the 
simultaneous use of the corresponding ac- 
countings of the elevator units concerned. 
These are not available. It is, therefore, not 
safe for one to appraise the items in the 
expense accounts of country and terminal 
elevators with a view to making inferences 
as to the hopefulness of economies being 
achieved through co-operative marketing 
associations. in the present condition of 
the evidence, middlemen’s charges can be 
appraised only on the basis of considera- 
tion of the spread of gross profits. 
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The Federal Trade Commission has pub- 
lished* a series of average margins, the 
average cost of marketing grain, in which 
the gross profits of the country elevators 
and of terminal middlemen are separated 
from each other and also from transporta- 
tion costs. These are shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—DISTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL GROSS 
PROFITS AND AVERAGE PRICE SPREADS PER 
BUSHEL IN THE MARKETING OF WHEAT* 


(Cents per bushel) 


1912-13 to 
Scope 1916-17 | 1919-20 
Country elevator: 
Average price spread between 
grain purchased and sold’....| 6.05 | 11.93 
iHedgergain)(--) or loss) (—)-..5)— 0.45 4 +. see e 
Commercial gross profit per 
IDES el ape ier eeioet oe hy one es Sat) |) also} 
Terminal middlemen: 
Average price spread between 
grain purchased and sold’....| 7-58 6.96 
Hedge gain (+) or loss (—)....|—3.32 sieistous 
Commercial gross profit per 
IDUSHE aes aes oy ell ee iey 4.26 | 6.96 
Country and terminal middlemen: 
Average price spread between 
grain purchased and sold’....| 13.63 | 18.89 
Hedgersaine (ci) OlsLOSSm (aa) eres "9277 a ns ¢ 
Commercial gross profit per 
pusiveleser erie aa teens oe 9.86 | 18.89 
EAM SDOLLALLO Mug masa eiceey- eine ieeae 11.08 | 14.31 
otaleespreagd screen eee ae 24.71 | 338.20 


* Condensed and rearranged from Tabie 58, Report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on the Grain Trade, Vol. IV, 
Middlemen’s Profits and Margins, p. 79. 

* Gross profit before including hedging gains and losses. 

* Including hedging gains and losses, 

¢ No hedging. 

This table has been set up by study of 
wheat flow. The data on country elevators 
were obtained from schedules received from 
some 10,000 units. The data on terminal 
operations were obtained from the records 
of seven commission houses, five shippers, 
and three terminal-elevator operators in 
Chicago; from four commission houses and 
six terminal elevators in Minneapolis; and 
from five commission houses in Duluth. 
These ‘data were supplemented by special 


1 Op. cit., IV, 69-134. 

? Report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, 1922, Part IV, Marketing and Distribution, 
pp. 22-35. 
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questionnaires in the three cities mentioned 
and by schedules from other cities promi- 
nent in the wheat trade. 

According to these figures, the average 
gross profit of the country elevators was 
5.60 cents per bushel in 1912-13 to 1916-17 
and 11.93 cents in 1919-20. The average 
gross profit of terminal middlemen was 4.26 
cents per bushel in 1912-13 to 1916-17 and 
6.96 cents in 1919-20. The average of the 
two series was 8.77 cents for country ele- 
vators and 5.61 cents for terminals. 

But this average has little meaning. 
Striking is the disproportionate increase in 
the gross profits of country elevators in 
1919-20. While for terminal elevators gross 
profit per bushel was 163 per cent of the 
earlier average, gross profit of country ele- 
vators was 213 per cent of the earlier figure. 
It is noteworthy that cost of transportation 
in 1919-20 is given as only 129 per cent of 
the earlier figure, by far the lowest relative 
increase of any one of the three groups par- 
ticipating in the spread between grower 
and miller. In judging carrying charges 
from year to year, one must bear in mind 
that these tend to move with the price level 
of wheat, but inversely to the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The individual returns 
exhibit wide variations, even beyond those 
naturally to be expected as the expression 
of differences in volumes of operations. 
We cannot compare country elevators or 
co-operative associations that sell direct to 
millers with those that sell to terminal ele- 
vators, since in part mills buy directly to 
save middlemen’s charges. 

The Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry made a cursory estimate of country 
elevator charges for 1920-21? in one hundred 
and twenty-seven selected elevators (vol- 
umes of transactions unstated) east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The method cf the Com- 
mission consisted in obtaining the prices 
paid to producers and by terminals, with 
subtraction of transportation cost. The aver- 
age elevator margin was found to be 15.6 
cents per bushel (in the Report the average 
is erroneously given as 16.21 cents). The 
figures vary from 7.9 to 26.3 cents per bushel, 
for which some unusual but unstated influ- 
ence must have been responsible; and we 
are convinced the figures contain an acci- 
dental bias in the upward direction. 
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We are unable to accept these figures as a 
representative cross-section of the present 
operations of middlemen in the United 
States. In The Wheat Situation, a Report 
to the President, by Secretary Wallace, on 
page 115, is a tabulation of operating costs 
of forty Kansas elevators for the crop year 
of 1921-22, which gives as an average of 
total operating costs 4.37 cents per bushel. 

In the course of the investigation of the 
United States Tariff Commission on costs of 
production of wheat in the United States 
and Canada’ the gross charges of country 
elevators were given as 7.75 cents per bushel 
for the crop of 1922-23, this applying to 
hard spring. wheat. 

Black and Price have issued a study of 
margins in country elevators in the spring 
wheat region, of which the tabular material 
has been condensed in Table 7. The ex- 
penses per bushel during 1920-23 were 7.38, 
6.50, and 4.68 cents—much lower than those 
of the Federal Trade Commission, with 
heavy downward trend. 


TABLE 7.—MARGINS, EXPENSES, AND PROFITS OF 
FARMERS’ ELEVATORS* 


(Cents per bushel) 


Average 


1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1999-93 
Gross trading profits 
(GURETREING )) eas ooo bone 9.4 7.8 6.7 5.6 
EUSP ETISESittenae sine 7.4 6.5 4.7 6.2 
Net protitsanessccare — isl sea! 25 0)en = 0 0% 
Grain trading profit...| 1.1 6.0 5.0 4.0 
Otherprortsa ee cee Thee? 1.8 hoff 1.6 


*Data from “Costs and Margins in Marketing,” by 
John D. Black and H. Bruce Price, The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, January 1925, 
p- 190 

¢ Loss. 


Finally, through the kindness of Profes- 
sor W. E. Grimes of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, we have been placed in 
possession of data on operations of inde- 
pendent and co-operative country elevators 
in Kansas for the crops of 1920 and 1921. 
The average costs, including interest, were 


+*Wheat and Wheat Products, U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, 1924, p. 13. 

*Discussing this point Black and Price conclude 
that “One of the reasons that they [warehouse charges] 
are so high is that they include the cost of a great 
deal of storage of grain, Minneapolis being a consum- 
ing center.” Black and Price, op. cit., p. 191. 
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6.75 cents in 1920 and 5.97 cents in 1921, 
the co-operative elevators reporting slightly 
lower costs than the independent elevators, 
probably on account of larger volume. 

These various estimates of country ele- 
vator charges are not strictly comparable, 
since the procedures are not identical and 
the years are not always the same. Elevator 
costs were at their peak for the crop of 1919— 
20, had declined somewhat for the two suc- 
cessive crops, and have declined since. With 
all allowance, however, for non-compara- 
bility, when the average of these seven esti- 
mates of expenses of country elevators, that 
correspond closely to gross profits in the 
terminology of the Commission, namely 6.2 
cents per bushel, is contrasted with the pre- 
war gross profit of 5.6 and the post-war 
gross profit of 11.93 cents reported by the 
Commission, the comparison casts grave 
doubt on the high post-war figure of the 
Commission. This is confirmed by the pri- 
vate reports of two large line elevator com- 
panies whose average expenses per bushel 
in the years 1920-21-22 were practically 6.9 
cents. Finally, confirming the general infer- 
ence but less comparable in time, the coun- 
try elevator charges of the state co-operative 
associations in the hard winter belt are 
much lower than those reported by the 
Commission for 1919-20. 

The estimated gross profits of the termi- 
nal middlemen, as given by the Commis- 
sion, are less open to question than those of 
country elevators. We have, however, less 
data available for comparison. The Tariff 
Commission fixed the terminal market 
charges for the crop of 1922-23 (the gross 
cost of carrying spring wheat from the coun- 
try elevator to Buffalo minus transporta- 
tion) at 3.58 cents, a figure lower than one 
would expect the average for the United 
States to be. Just now charges are lower 
than those for the crop of 1919-20. Termi- 
nal charges vary widely from year to year 
with volume of business. A review of the 
material in the appendix of the Report of 
the Federal Trade Commission leads to the 
inference that the estimates are somewhat 
high, but how much is of course only a sur- 
mise.” No one can venture a conjecture 
as to what might be called the bulk-line 
margin of either country or terminal ele- 
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vators, meaning by this the margin at 
which, say, three-fourths of the wheat is 
handled. 

The disparity between the seasonal price 
spreads and the gross profits of middlemen, 
both reported by the Commission, speak in 
favor of lower estimates of the margins. 
Probably the seasonal price spreads are too 
low and the margins too high. Regarding 
the total spread between farm and mill as a 
unit, our inference that the average margin, 
what the Commission calls the gross profits, 
in the handling of wheat is substantially 
lower for the total process than computed 
by the Federal Trade Commission, is sup- 
ported by an interesting comparison to be 
obtained by the use of figures published in 
the Agriculture Yearbook for 1923. On 
page 624, in Table 34, the weighted average 
farm price of wheat for the season 1919-20 
is given as 222.3 cents; on page 629, in Table 
37, the average weighted price of reported 
cash sales at terminal markets is given as 
241.8 cents. This includes transportation. 
The difference is 19.5 cents. The spread 
computed by the Commission,’ including 
transportation, is 33.2 cents. This is cer- 
tainly a striking difference. The estimates 
are not directly comparable, but the differ- 
ence in the figures would seem to be greater 
than the non-comparability of the estimates. 
It must be recalled that the price for wheat 
for the 1919-20 crop was fixed by the goy- 
ernment and, therefore, our information on 
both farm price and terminal price was 
particularly good for that crop. 

Co-operative wheat-marketing associa- 
tions, like some line elevators, are presumed 
to combine country and terminal functions 
in one accounting, and their spread should 
equal the combined spreads of country and 
terminal elevators. So long as co-opera- 
tives sell to terminal elevators as well as to 
mills and exporters, however, this does not 
hold, and the existing state co-operative 
associations do sell to terminal elevators as 
well as to mills and exporters. For the crop 


1“The Federal Trade Commission’s figures prob- 
ably represent the best comparison by types of grain; 
but they are all too high, probably because of assum- 
ing that all grain passes through terminal elevators, 
and also that most of it is stored there.” Black and 
PBDICe POPMCliaRD Loo. 

ZOPe cli Vent esee above, LablelG,p. L17: 
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of 1923 the North Dakota Pool had an ad- 
justed spread of 9.9 cents compared with 
the spread reported by the Tariff Commis- 
sion of 11.33 cents. As against this, the 
Southwest Wheat Growers’ Association re- 
ported a margin of 14.6 cents. These differ- 
ences mean little because the spreads are 
not comparably computed; but they speak 
in favor of a definitely lower level than sug- 
gested by the figure of 18.89 cents of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

In all probability, the best figure for the 
gross margin between farm and mill price 
is to be found in the operations of mill ele- 
vators. These are, however, a select group, 
since they are operated primarily for the 
purpose of securing particular wheats that 
are desired by mills owned by these compa- 
nies. Nevertheless, there is probably less 
waste motion and greater efficiency in such 
companies than in other elevator companies, 
with the exception of a few old-line con- 
cerns so situated as to possess a heavy vol- 
ume of operations in relation to capacity 
of equipment. Such margins, however, are 
not available. 

The minimum conceivable spread ought 
to be obtainable from the records of the 
United States Grain Corporation, being the 
difference between the price of wheat paid 
to growers by elevators under license and 
the purchase price paid by mills, under al- 
location by the Corporation. This was an 
abnormally low spread because it was the 
policy of the Corporation to save transpor- 
tation and utilize the most effective milling 
capacities, the flour of each region being a 
standard extraction of allocated wheats. 
In addition, it was the policy of the Corpora- 
tion to export flour instead of wheat and to 
draw on Canadian wheat for grinding in 
American mills. 

Regarding the Grain Corporation as a 
commission merchant, 926,942,939 bushels of 
wheat were purchased for $2,113,961,695.61 
and sold for $2,147,507,733.42, correspond- 
ing to a spread of 3.6 cents per bushel. 
Interpreted directly, this would correspond 
to the gross spread of a commission mer- 
chant, against which interest on capital and 
credit, insurance, storage, and administra- 
tion expenses would have to be charged. 
This figure included both domestic and for- 
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eign transactions. From the accounts of the 
Grain Corporation one could doubtless com- 
pute a figure for margin corresponding to 
the spread between grower and miller and 
grower and exporter, but this has not been 
done. Certainly the bare figure of 3.6 cents 
per bushel has little direct meaning and 
cannot be used as a standard of compar- 
ison. 

In a certain sense it is futile to criticize 
estimates of the Federal Trade Commission 
unless one is in position to replace them 
with more correct figures. It does not do 
much good to show that an estimate is 
incorrectly too high without being able to 
offer the correct one. But the point is of 
importance because a great deal of agitation 
in favor of co-operative marketing has been 
based upon assumption of high margins of 
operations of both country and terminal 
elevators. 

What is really wanted, beyond the aver- 
age margin between the farmer and the 
proximal consumer, is the average net profit 
per bushel, after interest on investment, 
accruing to the middlemen as reward for 
enterprise. Such an adjudgment was not 
attempted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; their studies in this direction were 
confined to statements on net operating in- 
come, return on total investment, on bor- 
rowings, and on proprietary investment of 
a selected group of country and terminal 
elevators. Out of the published data it is 
not possible to secure figures for net return 
per average bushel of wheat handled (some 
of which net profit was derived from arbi- 
trage and spreading rather than from hand- 
ling) even if the selected elevators were 
regarded as a reliable cross-section. As a 
matter of fact, however, some idea of such 
a figure is to be obtained in the trade. Black 
and Price’ suggest 2 cents a bushel as “fairly 
regular net profit” of country elevators. If 
terminal elevators, in addition to interest 
on capital and credit and depreciation of 
property, could secure a profit for enter- 
prise of a cent a bushel, they would regard 
the business as highly satisfactory. A great 
deal of wheat is purchased for storage when 
the total profit lies in the elevator charges. 


mOp Cit.,.p. 190; 
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The historic and theoretic function of the 
middlemen in wheat, regarded as a unit, is 
the carrying of the seasonal crop through 
the year of continuous consumption, as a 
cash operation in countries without term 
markets and as a hedged operation in coun- 
tries with contract markets, in each instance 
presumably as a self-sufficient and remu- 
nerative commercial function. If the avail- 
able figures on spreads between wheat 
prices in the fall and spring are to be relied 
upon, this idea of the middleman is hypo- 
thetical, since these data do not support 
the view that the predicated carrying of the 
crop is a remunerative and self-sufficient 
function. 

What is the explanation? Are the avail- 
able figures for spreads of wheat prices so 
biased and erroneous as to conceal the 
truth? Or has the carrying of the crop 
through the winter ceased to be the primary 
function of the wheat middleman? We an- 
swer, both. A survey of the operations of 
the trade indicates that the carrying of the 
crop has become a secondary and almost 
incidental function, and this quite irrespec- 
tive of whether the available figures on 
spreads are correct or misleading. 

The wheat middleman, considered as a 
country-wide unit factor, has numerous and 
important sources of income. He hedges 
first in September, then in December, and 
then in May; he rarely delivers on his future 
contract, but instead sells his wheat for cash 
at opportune moments and takes in his 
hedge. He picks up parcels of distressed 
wheat and sells parcels to millers, fobbers, 
and exporters, who, for individual but fre- 
quently recurring reasons, are willing to 
pay premium for prompt delivery. He picks 
up parcels of premium wheat at grade prices 
and merchandises them to mills on sample 
at premium prices. He is fobber for ex- 
porter and broker for miller. A commission 
merchant as well as a dealer, he receives 
commissions for buying and selling grains 
and buying and selling futures. He some- 
times directly or indirectly lends money to 
clients at higher rates of interest than he 
pays, and is sometimes in position to use the 
money of his clients. He owns elevators 
and warehouses and rents space and sery- 
ices on toll. He handles coarse grains as 
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well as wheat. He deals in feeds of all 
kinds—likewise side-lines, as coal, ice, im- 
plements, building materials, etc. He mixes 
wheats to the improvement of grades, and 
often this is an item of relatively heavy 
profit. Finally, since the majority of autumn 
cash purchases of wheat are hedged, he is 
in position to practice spreading and arbi- 
‘trage, and does so, with profits correspond- 
ing to the shrewdness of his operations. 
These items, with others, vary from season 
to season, and constitute the routine profits 
of the business. 

In seasons when the spread of wheat 
prices offers a direct profit, this profit is 
added to the several routine profits other- 
wise obtained. In years when the spread of 
wheat prices contains no direct profit, or 
when there is a “reverse charge,”! the rou- 
tine profits carry the business. There is a 
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tendency on the part of both country and 
terminal elevator operators to use buying 
margins that are lower than estimated costs 
and to rely on premiums, mixing and 
spreading to make up the difference. In 
years when the spread between cash and 
futures is such as to involve a loss, this is 
usually evaded by declining to carry the 
wheat and allowing the function to be borne 
by growers and millers, as is largely the 
case this season. The price of the May fu- 
ture has been consistently below the cash 
price and was below that of the December 
future, growers have restrained their mar- 
keting, millers have held dowu their stocks 
of wheat, the visible supply has been light, 
and terminal merchants are carrying little 
wheat; nevertheless, mill grindings and ex- 
ports have followed a course to be regarded 
as entirely normal, in view of the position 
of supplies and prices. 
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Wheats are mixed in country and ter- 
minal elevators, taking advantage of the 
government standards, in order to improve 
the grade. The farmer sells the wheat as it 
arrives from the thresher. Before the days 
of federal grade standards and inspec- 
tion, cutthroat competition between grain 
dealers included overgrading, underdock- 
ing, and underpricing of elevation, clean- 
ing, and storage; agreements on these points 
were used in restraint of competition among 
grain dealers. In some sections wheat 
growers suffered from lack of competition 
between grain dealers, in other sections 
they profited from excess of competition. 
The grower sold to the grain dealer who 
offered him the highest grading and the 
lowest dockage. When farmer-owned ele- 
vators came into existence, they fought 
commercial elevators largely by higher 
grading and lower docking. To a consider- 
able extent, therefore, wheat growers be- 
came imbued with the idea that they were 
subjected to under-grading and over-dock- 
ing whenever the grain trade was in posi- 
tion to do so. This idea has carried over 


1 That is, when the December is at a premium over 
the May. 


into the period of federal grades and inspec- 
tion, and many growers believe that the 
federal grades are used, if not indeed de- 
vised, to mulct them. Repeated but vain 
efforts have been made to have the federal 
grades so changed as to make such assumed 
exploitation less easy and to rate the wheat 
grades higher and less susceptible of grade 
improvement by mixing. 

The common contention of growers is 
that grain traders pound down the grade of 
wheat when they buy and push it up when 
they sell, thus depressing farm prices and 
enhancing consumer prices—country eleva- 
tors grading downward toward the farmer 
and upward toward the terminal elevators, 
city merchants grading downward toward 
the country elevator and upward toward the 
miller and exporter, and exporters grading 
downward toward the cash merchant and 
upward toward the European importer. 
Specifically, wheat growers charge that 
their deliveries are often underweighed; 
that they are debited when the grain is over- 
moist, but not credited when it is over-dry; 
that the grade is determined before instead 
of after the grain is cleaned, though a toll 
is paid for cleaning; that the commercial 
value of the dockage does not accrue to the 
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grower; that premium qualities are not 
credited; and that grain dealers by devices 
of mixing wheat raise the average grade, 
reintroduce some of the dockage as wheat 
and market it as such, and not only repair 
the defects of the original deliveries for 
which they have penalized the grower but 
utilize the grading standards to make in- 
troductions that are positive in price but 
fictitious in quality. Obviously the rectifica- 
tion of most of the alleged abuses com- 
plained of is largely a matter of regulation 
and inspection; but the subject of mixing is 
one of substantial importance.' 

The theory of mixing in country elevators 
is simple. Wheat is delivered to the elevator 
from two adjacent farms. The one batch 
has good weight and grades a shade over 
No. 2; the other is underweight, grades a 
shade under No. 2, and is classed No. 3. 
When mixed, the total lot grades No. 2. 
If the fields belonged to one grower, or if 
the two growers joined their grain before 
delivery to the elevator, the wheat would 
have graded No. 2. Why should not the 
elevator mix the wheats and obtain the best 
grade—have the growers been injured or 
the consumer imposed on? In this manner, 
the amount of outgoing wheat grading No. 2 
or better is larger than the incoming amount 
of No. 2 or better. In addition to improve- 
ment by mixing of cleaned wheats, there 
is often improvement in grade achieved 
merely by removal of dockage. This is the 
theory in its simplest form, where the mix- 
ing is of different grades of the same va- 
riety of wheat; it becomes more compli- 
cated when other factors are introduced, 
such as moisture-content, deteriorated ker- 
nels, and special kinds of dockage. 

The elevators contend that farmers add 
tonnage by inclusion of non-wheat remov- 
able on the farm, and so lower the grade; 
the elevators reverse the process, raise 
grade and lower tonnage by removal of 
dockage, the price reflecting the true value 
of the wheat and the cost of removing the 
dockage. They urge that the farmer has 
his own remedy: he can clean his wheat. 


*The subject of mixing of wheat in Canada has 
been exhaustively dealt with in the report of the 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission. 
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To the extent that wheats grown around 
a country elevator are of one variety, mix- 
ing is largely a processing of the produce. 
When, however, wheats of separate va- 
rieties are mixed, something very different 
from a processing is undertaken. In many 
parts of the country the varieties of wheats 
vary from farm to farm in an extraordinary 
fashion. It is, therefore, for each region a 
question of fact as to the extent to which 
the mixing in country elevators represents 
a processing of one variety or the agglom- 
eration of divergent varieties of wheat. 

Wheat mixing is done to some extent in 
all kinds of country elevators—farmer- 
owned, co-operative, individual commer- 
cial, old-line and mill-line; but most country 
elevators are not equipped with machines 
and talents to do mixing. Mixing done in 
mill-line elevators is determined by stand- 
ards of flour and not for improvement of 
grade. The least mixing is done by state 
co-operatives and country houses which, 
having become awake to the value of 
straight wheats, have segregated them by 
regions and even in relatively small lots, 
for the sake of premiums for high protein. 

When the wheat passes to city merchants 
and arrives at the terminal elevators (pri- 
vate rather than public), it is again sub- 
jected to mixing operations that are likely 
to be the more extensive the greater the 
availability of samples upon which the ex- 
pert mixer can display his ingenuity. The 
conservative operation of most terminal 
elevators is based on an expected increase 
in the price of cash wheat relative to the 
future in which it is hedged. Thereafter, 
the profits of mixing are “velvet”; or, if 
foreseen, they may be allowed for in the 
purchase price. Thus the profit of mixing 
may occasionally be the item that makes 
winter storage practicable to terminal ele- 
vators, thereby facilitating movement of 
grain from country elevators. 

In some terminal elevators the attempt 
is made to mix straight varieties in order to 
meet the critical demands of the mill trade; 
but for the most part the purpose of mixing 
in terminals is to secure with the use of the 
cheapest materials the maximum outturn 
of the stated federal grade or the maxi- 
mum outturn of a grade deliverable on 
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future contract. This is especially the case 
with the export trade. Proof of this is to be 
seen in the report of exports, by classes.’ 
Of the average exports of wheat between 
July 1, 1920, and June 30, 1923, nearly 52 per 
cent could not be classified by variety but 
was reported as “mixed,” “type sample,” 
and “not classified.” Many shipments were 
mixtures of different varieties, so com- 
pounded as to carry a grade but devoid of 
type. The remainder of the exports that 
were Classified as “hard red spring,” “hard 
red winter,” “soft red winter,” “durum,” 
and “white” wheats, were for the most part 
mixed just to the point of being deliverable 
under the Liverpool contract. 

In the export trade, mixing has been 
widely practiced. Wheats destined for ex- 
port are frequently blended at the ports in 
order to carry the government inspection 
for the grade deliverable on options in Eu- 
ropean markets and in general to conform 
to minimal European standards. Also, 
a straight run of mixed wheat is better 
adapted to cargo space than separate par- 
cels of different wheats. It is against both 
the mixtures of different varieties and the 
“skinning” of the grade of straight varieties 
that European buyers have repeatedly pro- 
tested. European protests have really been 
directed more against the official inspection 
standards than against the business prac- 
tices of export houses that merely conform 
to them. So-called No. 2 Hard Winter 
wheats, made just good enough to comply 
with European options, have inflicted in- 
jury upon the reputation of American hard 
winter wheat on the continent of Europe. 
In some years, if mixing is fairly carried 
out, the result may be an improvement in 
the average wheat exported, without impo- 
sition on the European importer. But in 
some years and especially if unfairly prac- 
ticed, wheat mixing results in indefensible 
derogation of quality from the standpoint 
of the consumer. Thus, while mixing may 
clearly be done with advantage to the pro- 
ducing country and without disadvantage 
to the importing country, the practice has 
been overdone, with injury to both parties. 

Domestic millers are opposed to the mix- 
ing of wheats in elevators, and for sound 


1See Table 21, p. 89, in The Wheat Situation, a Re- 
port to the President, by Secretary Wallace, 1923. 
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reasons. Uniformity is a prime commercial 
asset in flour, and the blending of wheats 
to produce uniform flour is an art. Millers, 
therefore, purchase straight strains of wheat 
and do their own blending. They object to 
mixed different grades of the same variety, 
different mixed varieties of whatever grade, 
mixed wheats of different densities or of 
different protein-contents. They object to 
the inclusion of the rye, barley, frosted 
grain, bin-burnt kernels, weed seeds, and 
other dockage permitted in the different 
grades. Therefore, millers buy on exchange 
markets mostly on sample and analysis, 
and more and more they seek purchases 
in the country from individual growers, 
farmers’ elevators, individual commercial 
elevators, and state co-operative associa- 
tions. Having plotted the hard spring and 
hard winter wheat areas, each year these 
agencies check up the new crop by analysis 
of protein-content and merchandise it to 
mills on that basis. In the Pacific region the 
mills purchase wheat geographically to se- 
cure desired qualities, and much of the crop 
is not graded at all. Even in the soft red 
winter wheat belt east of the Mississippi, 
mills follow closely the improvements in 
strains, purchasing much from the country 
direct, which is leading to improved strains 
in as old states as Pennsylvania. 

When mills purchase mixed wheats, they 
endeavor to protect themselves against costs 
of removing the dockage and against un- 
reliability in quality by cutting the price, 
so that mixers who hope to increase the 
price by raising the grade under official 
inspection rules find themselves confronted 
with the negative attitude of mills which 
are critical because of the very mixing that 
has occurred. Under these circumstances, 
we expect the future mixing of wheat to be 
done mostly for the export trade and for 
lower-grade flours and less for the high- 
grade milling trade, except where true-to- 
type wheats are off-grade solely by reason 
of light weight. 

Wheat growers contend that the practice 
of mixing gives to the weighted bushel of 
wheat a higher price than is paid to the 
grower for the average of the different 
erades. In other words, the grower is pe- 
nalized for his lower grades and given no 
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premium for his upper grades, though these 
are employed by the elevators to bring the 
lower grades up to a higher average. Rais- 
ing wheat by one grade may mean a gain 
of from less than a cent to several cents per 
bushel, according to circumstances. 
Whatever the merit of this contention, 
and it has some merit, the real method of 
correcting abuses in the mixing of wheats 
lies in cleaning on the farm and in the 
changing of wheat grades to conform to 
milling qualities. The continuous efforts of 
wheat growers to have the definitions of 
grade requirements lowered, under the 
naive assumption that the price is fixed by 
the definition and not by inherent quality, 
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have not operated to diminish the preva- 
lence of wheat mixing. 

These mixing operations yield a small 
profit, in some seasons possibly a large 
profit. The complaints of growers for the 
most part are not directed against the prac- 
tice of mixing but against the fact that the 
profits go to middlemen and not to farmers. 
The real question involved, the effects of the 
practice on the costs of milling and on the 
price level of American wheats abroad, has 
been largely overlooked. A growers’ co- 
operative, intent on improvement in milling 
qualities, would eschew mixing. It were 
better to sell low-grade wheat for high- 
grade feed. 


VII. THE COST OF TRADING IN WHEAT FUTURES 


Included in the cost of merchandising 
wheat are factors that lie outside the com- 
missions of country and city grain dealers 
(no matter if several times repeated) also 
interest, insurance, and storage. Country 
grain dealers take in some wheat for im- 
mediate resale, but they rarely carry it for 
a rise in price; they hedge the wheat by 
sale of futures, thus passing on the risk, 
and when later the grain is sold take up the 
hedge. Since grain exchanges exist for the 
purpose of facilitating the marketing of 
grain, the selling cost must include a charge 
for the cost of the grain exchanges. Prior 
to the introduction of federal wheat grades 
and the passage of the Capper-Tincher Act, 
wheat growers quite commonly regarded 
the grain exchanges as artificial and un- 
necessary institutions, created for the ex- 
ploitation of the farmer. At present, how- 
ever, agrarian leaders and wheat growers 
realize that grain exchanges contribute ser- 
vices to producers and consumers, though 
there is wide difference of opinion as to the 
net money value of these services. 

The grain exchanges are firstly, markets 
where the prices of wheats are publicly 
registered, where wheat is bought and sold 
by sample, by grade, on analysis, spot, in 
warehouse, to-arrive, on consignment, and 
for deferred delivery. Price registration 
is favored by active speculative interest. 
Secondly, grain exchanges are markets in 


which contracts to buy and sell wheat for 
future delivery are used for the hedging of 
purchases and sales of country elevators, 
terminal elevators, mills and other con- 
verters and exporters, in the endeavor to 
secure a relative insurance against price 
fluctuation that would remove them from 
the open domain of speculation. Thirdly, 
grain exchanges are markets in which spec- 
ulators buy and sell contracts for future de- 
livery without intent to deliver. Whenever 
in the competitive system an unusual risk 
arises, speculators assume it and producers 
and consumers pay for the service. The 
chief economic justification of such specu- 
lation rests largely on the experience that 
hedging is effective only when superim- 
posed upon a speculative market wide 
enough to absorb the hedges. These are the 
broad functions of grain exchanges, irre- 
spective of hypotheses as to the time and 
space relations of cash and future prices. 
The wheat crop is harvested within four 
months, the consumption extends through- 
out the year. It has never yet proved prac- 
ticable for wheat producers (as individuals) 
to carry the crop and distribute it as con- 
sumers demand it. Nor has it proved prac- 
ticable for proximal consumers to buy the 
crop outright, store it, and pass it through 
the mills and ports as customers demand it. 
The intermediary factors between growers 
and proximal consumers, the middlemen, 
operate in some countries without the use 
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of grain exchanges—for example, in Aus- 
tralia and Russia. Experiences with grains 
in North America and Europe are generally 
interpreted as indicating that price fluctu- 
ations are less extreme when these interme- 
diary functions are exercised through grain 
exchanges than in their absence. In addi- 
tion, further stabilization of price is secured 
through making hedging possible to con- 
verters, merchants, and exporters. There 
is today little difference of expert opinion 
on the theory of the economic value of grain 
exchanges. But there is disagreement as 
to the occurrence and consequences of un- 
economic practices on these exchanges. 

Wheat growers, some contending against 
future trading in toto, others urging further 
regulation and control of term markets 
(and apparently also hopeful that with co- 
operative marketing of wheat, trading in 
futures might be dispensed with), place 
many charges at the door of speculation. 
Many of the charges are qualitative and 
intangible, but they may be simmered down 
to six propositions: 

1. The cost of trading in wheat futures is 
paid for by wheat growers. 

2. The profits of wheat speculators come 
out of the wheat price. 

3. The costs of hedging come out of the 
wheat price. 

4. The seasonal spread of the price of 
wheat is exaggerated by speculation. 

5. Future trading in wheat fails to achieve 
the stabilization of price expected of it. 

6. Speculation in wheat may produce ab- 
normal price fluctuations. 

Without going into great detail, these 
charges deserve an objective hearing. 

1. Is the cost of trading in wheat futures 
paid for by wheat growers? The volumes of 
future contracts are portrayed as in excess 
of the speculation required to absorb the 
hedges. The wheat grower is unable to get 
past the reported fact that a crop of wheat 
will be bought and sold twenty-five times 
over on the grain exchanges within a year. 
And when he sees such figures, the defined 
distinctions between gambling and specu- 
lation fail to impress him. The analogy be- 
tween bank clearings and gold supply is lost 
on the average wheat grower. Since each 
transaction in an excessive volume of specu- 
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lation has a cost and may yield a profit or a 
loss, wheat growers infer, or at least fear, 
that these costs and profits proceed largely 
at the expense of the price of wheat. 

What is the direct cost of buying and 
selling future contracts of wheat in the 
United States? The Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration publishes statements of the gross 
volume of contract trading in wheat. Using 
the figures for the past and the current 
season, let us assume that the transactions 
will average 60 million bushels per day for 
all the exchanges of the country. The com- 
mission on contract trading for account of 
other members is one-eighth of a cent a 
bushel, for nonmembers one-fourth of a 
cent a bushel. There is no official segre- 
gation by the Grain Futures Administration 
of the respective volumes of trading for 
members and nonmembers. Let it be as- 
sumed, on the basis of a segregation sug- 
gested by Boyle, that 80 per cent of the 
transactions are for members and 20 per 
cent for nonmembers; and of transactions 
for members, 53 per cent of the total pay 
no commissions because done by members 
for themselves, while 27 per cent of the 
trades are done by members for other mem- 
bers at half-rates. This would make the 
gross figure for annual commissions some 
15-16 million dollars. Of the present crop 
of 670 million bushels, less than 600 million 
will be shipped from the farm. Regarding 
future trading as a hedge on the crop and 
the commissions as insurance premiums, 
this means something like 2.7 cents per 
bushel as the cost of price insurance on the 
crop during the present season. Considered - 
as insurance, this figure does not look cheap. 
But it has been urged that reformation of 
the practices of grain exchanges might 
lower the cost of this insurance. 

Is 60 million bushels of future trading a 
day a volume in excess of that required to 
absorb the hedges used in merchandising a 
crop of 700 million bushels? We possess 
no mathematical analysis of correlation be- 
tween volume of trading and volume of 
hedging, since volume of hedging is not 


1 James E. Boyle, The Chicago Board of Trade, What 
It Is and What It Does, 1921, pp. 60-61. We are ad- 
vised that the Grain Futures Administration possesses 
as yet no better estimate. 
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reported.: But in the past, the merchandis- 
ing of larger wheat crops has been success- 
fully hedged on a smaller volume of future 
trading. 

One cannot discover a basis for the con- 
tention that the cost of future trading is 
carried by wheat growers alone. This cost 
is paid by growers, consumers, and specu- 
lators. General considerations suggest that 
the division of this cost among growers, 
consumers, and speculators must vary in 
different years in accordance with the size 
of the crop, upward or downward price 
movement, the rate of movement, whether 
the market were a buyer’s or a seller’s mar- 
ket, and so forth. There is no way of judg- 
ing, in this or any other year, what propor- 
tion of it may be paid by wheat growers. 

2. Do the profits of wheat speculators 
come out of the wheat price? The profits of 
wheat speculation are purely conjectural. 
No one knows how many professional and 
amateur speculators are in the market, 
what proportion of them come out with 
more money than they took in, what sort 
of a gross debit and credit balance is shown 
at the close of the season. The profits of 
winning speculators might come from 
wheat growers in the form of reduced price 
of wheat, from consumers in the form of 
increased price of flour, or from losing 
speculators. It is to be expected that the 
derivation of the profits of winning specu- 
lators from the three classes would be dif- 
ferent in different seasons. In short, there 
is no tangible way of evaluating either the 
profits of speculation or the proportional 
extraction of these profits from growers, 
consumers, and losing speculators. One 
gets the impression, particularly in seasons 
of violent price movements against which 
growers’ complaints are especially directed, 
that the gains come mostly from losing 
speculators, since it is largely the boom of 
scattered amateur buyers that accounts for 
the occasional driving up of the price of 
wheat beyond the point warranted by the 
statistical position, with consequent and 
subsequent bear raids. It may be said of 
the wheat pit, as was recently remarked of 
the British grain trade: “There is a con- 


*The middleman may hedge his net, not his total, 
holdings. 
* See below, p. 138. 
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stant rain of optimists pouring through this 
trade who enter with money and go out 
with none.’”” 

Furthermore, the profits of speculators 
are a different thing from the influence of 
speculation on farm prices. If one surveys 
over a period of years the movements of 
marketing from the farm, the levels of farm 
prices, and the assumed influences of specu- 
lation on terminal cash and future prices, 
one is likely to arrive at the inference that 
in some years speculation has been directly 
to the advantage of the wheat grower but 
in other years possibly to his disadvantage, 
this all outside of the general consideration 
that future trading tends to stabilize price. 
It is not possible to find data to sustain the 
statement that the profits of future trading 
come out of the pockets of wheat growers 
as a net result of the total operation. 

3. Do the costs of hedging come out of 
the wheat price? The theory of hedging is 
that spreading the risk affords insurance 
against price fluctuation and enables the 
dealer to divest himself of speculation, 
under which circumstances he is in position 
to operate on a narrower margin between 
purchase and sale prices. Though by gen- 
eral agreement among business men en- 
gaged in commerce with commodities where 
hedging is available, the results in practice 
fulfil the theory, it is difficult to make a 
statistical demonstration. It is, however, 
not difficult to prove the utility of hedging 
for a particular concern out of the books 
of that concern. The value of hedging is 
best illustrated in the accounts of the miller 
because, unlike the grain dealer, he is pri- 
marily a manufacturer and only secondarily 
a middleman. Millers stand united in the 
view that hedging does insure against price 
fluctuations relatively, and in addition pro- 
vides the miller, through arbitrage and 
spreading, with further devices for defense 
against price fluctuation. 

At present, however, hedging is not merely 
a defensive implement of millers and grain 
dealers; it may be an instrument of profit. 
Just as the success of British grain mer- 
chants depends largely on their ability to 
guess the turn of affairs the majority of 
times, so through the use of arbitrage and 
spreading the more skilful hedgers are 
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able, year in and year out, in the absence 
of very unusual circumstances, to secure a 
profit on the hedging account. Since the war 
the hedging accounts have become increas- 
ingly important to flour millers. It is fre- 
quently the profit of the hedging account 
that enables the terminal grain dealer to 
continue his function of buying cash grain 
in the fall for merchandising through the 
winter in seasons when the margin between 
the cash price and the May future is nar- 
row. Flour millers: and wheat merchants 
contend that erratic price fluctuations mod- 
ify the value of insurance through hedging, 
tend to restrict business, and force a hand- 
to-mouth policy of buying. It does not seem 
that the profits of hedging are necessarily 
reduced thereby, at least for the more skil- 
ful hedgers. But it is clear that instability 
of premiums is a disturbing factor in hedg- 
ing. 

Wheat growers have tended to confuse 
the future trading of hedgers with the future 
trading of speculators, making the inference 
that when the hedging account yields a 
profit this is “velvet” to the hedgers, and 
when the account yields a loss this is passed 
back to the wheat grower. There is no 
existing collection of data tending to indi- 
cate whether the consolidated hedging ac- 
counts of flour millers regarded as a unit, 
or of grain dealers, or of exporters, regu- 
larly yield a profit or a loss, or how much 
in either direction. Since hedging is usu- 
ally practiced by skilful and experienced 
men, we take it for granted that the net 
annual result is a profit. It is difficult to 
find ground for asserting that this profit 
comes out of the grower or the consumer, 
or that it represents an extension of the 
otherwise existing margin of prices. Instead 
of regarding the profit of hedging as a usury, 
in view of the competition within the trades 
itis more probable that the flour miller and 
the grain dealer count on the profit of hedg- 
ing in order to practice competitive price- 
cutting. It is not good trading logic to hold 
that the grower has no share in the indirect 
and direct profit of hedging but bears the 
major share of the indirect and direct 
losses of hedging. Furthermore, it is arbi- 
trary to assume that eventual hedging 
losses are passed back to the grower and 
not forward to the consumer. 
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4. Is the seasonal spread of the price of 
wheat exaggerated by speculation? The 
general complaint of wheat growers, grant- 
ing the theory of the carrying charge, is that 
the existing rules of grain exchanges permit 
the fall price to be driven down and the 
spring price to be driven up, whereby grow- 
ers who sell in the fall are paid less than 
their due, and the merchants who carry the 
wheat through the winter receive an exag- 
gerated spring price. In other words, the 
weighted return of the crop is reduced and 
the weighted charge for carrying through 
the winter is increased. 

There is little doubt that in wheat-surplus- 
producing countries, where a heavy pro- 
portion of the crop is marketed in an au- 
tumnal peak, the pressure of offerings may 
result in a sag in cash prices. For a time, 
the market behaves like a buyers’ market. 
It is at these times, as indicated in the testi- 
mony before the Royal Commission on Food 
Prices, that the British international wheat 
traders make purchases at relatively low 
levels.1 The extent to which such autumnal 
over-marketing depresses the price must 
vary from year to year. It seems agreed 
that the heavy autumnal marketing in 1924 
retarded the ascending price movement. 
The wheat sent forward in the excess mar- 
keting of the autumnal peak must be bought 
and held for later demand; and the risk of 
waiting must be paid for. This is the func- 
tion of the speculator, and the theory of the 
carrying charge is that the difference be- 
tween the autumnal price and the May 
option must be wide enough to enable cash 
grain merchants to buy the grain in the 
fall against a hedge in the May option, at a 
price difference large enough to cover stor- 
age, interest, and insurance. The contention 
of wheat growers is that through bearing 
the price in the fall and bulling the price 
in the spring, speculators exaggerate this 
natural difference between the wheat price 
in the fall and in the spring, and thus secure 
an inordinate profit and one not inherent 
in the speculative situation. Since we do 


‘Compare also Stewart and Riddell, quoted in 
W. A. Mackintosh, “The Canadian Wheat Pools,” 
Bulletin 51 of the Departments of History and Politi- 
cal and Economic Science in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, November 1925, p. 13. 
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not know what the price might have 
been without speculation, we cannot infer 
whether the actual price movement within 
the narrow spread has or has not been in- 
fluenced by speculation. The autumnal de- 
pression of price is not to be interpreted as 
implying a corresponding influence on the 
weighted annual price. Grain dealers com- 
monly contend that with the use of hedging 
they have no interest in the price level. The 
complaint of the growers is that grain 
dealers take no interest in maintaining the 
wheat price; this reproach has no practical 
meaning apart from devices in marketing 
through which growers hope to prevent au- 
tumnal offerings from depressing the price. 

One of the difficulties in discussing the 
“orderly” marketing of wheat is our inability 
to define what price would be expected from 
orderly marketing, as distinguished from 
customary marketing. The popular argu- 
ment for orderly marketing assumes pre- 
cisely what is to be proved. Using arbitrary 
figures for illustration, as against 70 per cent 
of the wheat crop being marketed before 
December 1 and 30 per cent after that, it 
is assumed that if only 60 per cent were 
marketed in the fall, the price in the autumn 
would be higher, and the price in the spring 
lower. It is assumed that the predicated 
autumnal rise, weighted by the volume of 
autumnal marketing, would more than 
compensate for the decline in spring price, 
weighted by the volume of spring market- 
ing. But if the restraint of autumnal mar- 
keting were to drive up the autumnal cash 
price in relation to the then-existing price 
of May futures, this would tend to defeat the 
purpose, since narrowing the spread _ be- 
tween autumnal cash and May future prices 
would make it difficult for terminal ele- 
vators to buy wheat in the fall and carry it 
through the winter hedged in the May future. 
In addition, leaving a larger proportion to 
be marketed in the spring might involve 
forced selling during May, since the grow- 
ers might be exposed to the effects of an 
eventual discount for the July contract. 

If it be true that the fall price is driven 
down and the spring price up, one or both, 
this ought to be apparent in averages of 
spreads of prices. But in an earlier section 
it was shown, on the basis of price compari- 
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sons made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, that the average spread between prices 
in the fall and the spring is not wide enough 
to equal the quoted carrying charges. Owing 
to what we regard as inherent but inconstant 
bias in the figures for both prices and carry- 
ing charges, together with inability to fore- 
cast the trend, it is possible on paper to 
prove that in a particular year the price 
spread was absurdly lower than the carry- 
ing charges and in another year absurdly 
higher than the carrying charges. If the 
figures of the Federal Trade Commission 
represent the effects of pounding down 
prices in the fall and driving up prices in 
the spring, as charged by wheat -growers, 
these effects must have been disappointing 
to the speculators engaged therein. Boyle 
made in 1922 the general statement that 
“cash wheat selling in September at 100 
cents would normally indicate a May future 
of about 112 cents—figuring the carrying 
charge at one and one-half cents a month 
for the eight months.” If this spread is what 
the predicated efforts of speculators have 
been aiming at, it has been unsuccessful in- 
deed, since, as previously stated, the average 
spread between cash prices in the fall and 
in the spring over a period of thirty years 
before the war was 7.56 cents a bushel and 
the average spread between the autumnal 
cash price for wheat and the May future was 
only 3.64 cents. As far as the tabulations 
of prices are concerned, it is difficult to 
discover a foundation for the inference that 
the effect of speculation is to beat down the 
autumnal price and drive up the spring 
price. The Federal Trade Commission has 
suggested, however, that since the hedging 
operations of terminal merchants and mil- 
lers are predominatingly sales in the au- 
tumn and purchases in the spring, this may 
tend to widen the seasonal spread—but this 
looks to us like an inconclusive inference. 

There is, however, another approach to 
the question. With due allowance for non- 
comparability of data and the varying effect 
of plus-and-minus errors, it seems apparent 
that the spread between cash prices in the 
fall and spring is wider than the spread be- 
tween cash prices in the fall and the price 


"James E. Boyle, Chicago Wheat Prices Esahine 
one Years, 1922, p. 22. for Eighty 
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of the May contract in the fall. Have we an 
explanation for the discrepancy? The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has conducted in- 
quiries into the relations between cash and 
futures prices and has reached conclusions 
so suggestive that they prompt a compre- 
hensive reinvestigation of the subject with 
the better material now available to the 
Department of Agriculture under the ad- 
ministration of the Grain Futures Act. 

Regarding the May contract price in the 
autumn as a forecast of the May cash price, 
from the data of the Commission it would 
appear that this tends to fall short of the 
ultimate cash price attained in May. In 
other words, the May contract price tends 
to be at a discount, and this is interpreted 
as “evidence of a bias in the futures in the 
direction of prices lower than are justified 
by the final event.”: The early premium 
on the May option declines progressively 
through the winter and becomes negative 
in the delivery month. For Chicago, the 
average negative spread in May for the 
period 1906-07 to 1915-16 is given as 0.53 
cents a bushel; for Minneapolis and Kansas 
City it is larger—about 2 cents, the higher 
figures for these term markets being evi- 
dently related to the prominence of pre- 
mium wheats. These negative spreads in 
the delivery month the Commission inter- 
prets as indicating that the true carrying 
spread may have been 1 or 2 cents larger 
than the computed spread. As explanation 
for this consistent tendency to a discount 
in the May future, the Commission has 
arrived at the inference “that the seller’s 
option feature of future contracts, as they 
are at present dealt in, is of itself a sufficient 
cause of the manifested tendency to dis- 
counts.”? Undue discount of the futures is 
thus regarded as a bias resulting from spec- 
ulation. 

This tendency to discount in the May 
future, the consistent underestimate of the 
May price as forecast by the price of the 
May future in the autumn, the Commission 
interprets as confirmation of the contention 
of wheat growers that the operations of 
future trading have worked to the detri- 
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ment of the fall price of wheat. The argu- 
ment runs as follows: The price of the May 
future in the fall is lower than the May 
liquidating price turns out to be. This 
means that the May future in the fall and 
winter is relatively at a discount under the 
cash. The bids to farmers reflect this dis- 
count of the May future. Not only are the 
bids of country elevators lowered by the 
influence of the quotation of the May future, 
but terminal grain dealers (unless they are 
conversant with the situation and count on 
the difference) are less inclined to accumu- 
late wheat stocks for carrying through the 
winter. Also, this “bias of the futures mar- 
ket operates especially to depress unduly 
the next-crop options.’? Indirectly also, in 
the judgment of the Commission, the wheat 
grower is injured because, under the appli- 
cation of the seller’s-option feature of fu- 
ture contracts, the tendency to discounts 
adds to the cost of hedging, and this com- 
pels grain dealers and millers to seek wider 
gross margins, reflecting back on the grow- 
er’s price. Regarding the autumnal price 
of May futures as the price that wheat is 
expected to sell for in May, anything pre- 
venting the autumnal quotation for the 
May future rising to the level of the May 
price actually attained dispossesses the 
grower of at least that much. 

It is impossible with our present infor- 
mation to accept or reject this presentation 
of the Commission. Regarding it as it stands, 
with the implication also that these trans- 
actions represent the principal influences 
whereby the autumnal farm price of wheat 
is depressible through the practices of future 
trading, it is significant that the losses thus 
inferentially incurred, if applied to the crop 
of the country, would average less than 
2 cents a bushel. It is also significant to 
observe that the considerations adduced are 
related to the depression of the farm price 
in the autumn and not to elevation of the 
selling price in the spring. 

5. Does future trading in wheat fail to 
achieve the stabilization of price expected 
of it? The question of occurrence and ex- 
tent of stabilization of price of seasonally 
produced, continuously consumed wheat, 
under the existing system of futures trading 
on established grain exchanges, has been 
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considered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The Commission has been widely 
quoted in the press to the effect that future 
trading in grain fails to stabilize prices. 
Before undertaking to evaluate the pub- 
lished investigations and views of the Com- 
mission, it will be advantageous briefly to 
survey the field of procedure. 

If one wishes quantitatively to appraise 
the function of trading in futures in wheat, 
several procedures are open: 


a) Comparisons of prices of wheat prior 
to and following establishment of contract 
markets. 

b) Comparisons of prices of wheat in 
countries with and without term markets. 

c) Comparisons of price movements of 
wheat in a country with future trading in 
which (in time of peace) contract trading 
has been suspended and later re-established. 

d) Mathematical treatment of price data 
on wheat to determine correlation between 
prices and trading in futures. 

e) Comparisons, within a country, of 
price movements of commodities with and 
without future trading. 

In the text of the report (pp. 238-261), 
under the title “Future Trading and the 
Stabilization of Prices,” following a discus- 
sion on “Fluctuations in general,” are ad- 
duced considerations and figures dealing 
with “Remoteness of maturity of options 
in relation to price fluctuations” and “The 
comparative stability of cash and future 
grain prices.” Out of the discussion of the 
remoteness of maturity of options is drawn 
the inference that “natural uncertainty is 
not the dominant cause of fluctuations,” 
from which it is further concluded that 


if factors of uncertainty generated by future trad- 
ing equal in influence the inevitable uncertainty 
due to remoteness in time, the machinery of future 
trading does not work as well as it might reason- 
ably be expected to work. 


~Op.cit.; V1, 238 ff. 

*The price data of the crop years 1924-26 ought 
to supply material suitable for a mathematical study 
of correlation between speculation and prices. 

®Growers of wheat, grain dealers, millers, and 
exporters in the Pacific region will be surprised to 
learn “the fact that there is no hedging market on the 
Pacific Coast should not affect the situation there 
particularly, since the Chicago futures market can 
be used for such hedging.” 
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The survey of comparative stability of 
prices leads to the conclusion that 


the analysis of annual or near-annual fluctuations 
as measured by the range (or difference between 
high and low) leads to no definite conclusion in 
favor of either cash or futures as regards degrees 
of stability, nor in favor of one or another grain. 
.... The data do not indicate that futures are 
more stable than cash or that they are able to 
lend stability to the latter. 


The material assembled in these sections 
and the scrutiny accorded to it do not repre- 
sent an adequate statistical or mathematical 
treatment of the subject, and cannot reason- 
ably be regarded as proof or disproof of the 
proposition that futures trading is an instru- 
ment for the stabilization of grain prices.’ 

The remainder of the chapter, apart from 
a qualitative concluding discussion on “Has 
future trading a stabilizing influence?” is 
devoted to a study of “Comparative stability 
of grain and other prices.” This corresponds 
to inquiry (e) above, and the section is re- 
markable from several points of view. 

The statistical data used consists of fluctu- 
ations in prices of various commodities as 
measured by ratios of yearly ranges, over 
a period of eight years—1913-14 to 1920-21. 
The wholesale prices were drawn from the 
reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Prices of the following raw agricultural 
materials were used: five wheats,’ corn, 
oats, rye, rice, hay, two cottons, three wools, 
peanuts, tobacco, two hides, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, coffee, and beans. Of manufactured 
agricultural materials were used canned 
corn of a special style, canned tomatoes of 
a standard grade, two whole milk cheeses, 
a common bacon, dressed mutton, lard, two 
cotton yarns, print cloth, two woolen yarns, 
sole leather, and leather harness. The prices 
of three metals were included (copper, tin, 
and zinc), and one imported raw material— 
rubber. No adequate explanation is given 
for the selection of these and no other com- 
modities. 

From the comparison of prices the con- 
clusion is drawn that wheat, corn, and oats 
show a range of variations in prices about 
that of the average for all commodities cov- 
ered—wheat showing the least variation 
among the grains, and less at Chicago than 
at other markets. It is pointed out that the 
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greatest variation among animals is shown 
by sheep, which possibly accounts for the 
fact that mutton was the dressed meat se- 
lected instead of dressed beef. When the 
commodities are grouped as between twen- 
ty-two farm products (nine dealt in by way 
of futures) and twenty other commodities 
(six dealt in by way of futures)—a segre- 
gation in itself arbitrary; for example, 
sheep are classed as a farm commodity and 
dressed mutton is not, and apparently all 
term markets are regarded as comparable— 
the conclusion is reached that “in both large 
groups the commodities dealt in by way of 
futures show greater fluctuation than holds 
for the larger groups within which these 
special classes are included.” The general 
conclusion of the inquiry is that “on the 
whole, the conclusion to be drawn from 
this analysis comparing a large variety of 
commodities is positive in neither direction, 
but the claims made for future trading in 
general as a stabilizer of prices are not 
borne out.” 

An open-minded appraisal of this investi- 
gation, with due respect to a governmental 
commission, leads to the conviction that the 
material was not adapted to the purpose of 
the inquiry and that the conclusions drawn 
from it are unfounded, positively and nega- 
tively. It is proper to give the reasons for 
this statement, these resting largely on in- 
comparability of the commodities and the 
years included in the survey. : 

There was one peace year in the series. 
During the next two years, the World War 
was under way, with the United States as a 
neutral but heavily engaged in abnormal 
trade. We entered the war during the fourth 
year covered by the inquiry. The active state 
of war lasted through the fifth and into the 
sixth year of the period, from the standpoint 
of trade practices practically through the 
sixth year. The last two years were abnor- 
mal years of reconstruction, with debacle 
in prices of raw materials throughout the 
world. The first year was a year with free 
competition; the next two were years with 
restrained competition; the following three 
years represented a period of heavily re- 
strained or totally suspended competition; 
in the final two years competition was either 
restrained or abnormal. These interferences 
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with competition were incomparable from 
country to country, from year to year, and 
between different commodities. In seven of 
these years there was government control 
of buying, selling, and prices of different 
commodities in the list in different parts of 
the world. The presumption that price vari- 
ations between commodities over the period 
are not comparable is inherent in the bare 
fact that the period under consideration 
included one year of peace, five years of 
war, and two years of reconstruction. 

The Commission itself recognized the de- 
fect of the material in a mild qualification: 


Doubtless many of these comparisons were af- 
fected by price regulation during the war. Prices 
of wheat and hog products were to a considerable 
extent stabilized in this way, and fluctuations in 
certain other commodities, especially those im- 
portant for war purposes, were held in check. 


But this qualification is far too mild to 
fit the circumstances. A few illustrations 
will suffice. Normally, prices of corn and 
hogs fluctuate in a sort of cyclical manner; 
during the war we had in effect a fixed ratio 
between corn and hogs. The prices of wheat 
were more or less controlled in all countries 
over the larger part of the period, but in 
this country before we entered the war and 
after the armistice exhibited price fluctu- 
ations that were related to abnormal Euro- 
pean methods of wheat purchase. The prices 
of hides, leather harness, and sole leather 
would have soared to high levels had they 
not been controlled in this country during 
the war. The prices of copper, tin, and zinc 
were controlled either nationally or inter- 
nationally during the larger portion of the 
period. The position of rubber was entirely 
abnormal. An elaborate inquiry directed to 
the occurrence and extent of price control 
and allocation of commodities during the 
period would certainly amplify the material 
for the general inference that must be al- 
ready evident—that these prices, in them- 
selves and in their variations through this 
period, are not comparable. 

Consider further the comparability of the 
term markets in question. It is true there 
are futures markets in coffee, bacon, lard, 
copper, tin, and zinc; but speculation on 
these term markets has not been compa- 
rable qualitatively or quantitatively, with 
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speculation in grains and cotton. Our term 
markets were abnormal before we entered 
the war, they were suspended or inactivated 
during the war, and were abnormal when 
reopened after the war. The relations and 
reactions were not comparable between 
contract markets for grains and contract 
markets for the other commodities. 

The table contains the fundamental error 
of comparing prices of commodities season- 
ally produced and continuously consumed 
with prices of commodities continuously 
produced and continuously consumed. Cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, hides, cheese, bacon, dressed 
mutton, lard, cotton yarns, print cloths, 
woolen yarns, leather harness, sole leather, 
copper, tin, zinc, and rubber are continu- 
ously produced, and the outturn of most 
of these is relatively controllable by the 
producer. Though sweet corn and tomatoes 
are seasonal crops, the volume of canned 
corn and canned tomatoes is controlled by 
the packer. Price variations with such com- 
modities are inherently unsuited to com- 
parison with price variations in the grains 
(and this quite irrespective of the presence 
or absence of term markets) simply because 
production is largely subject to producers’ 
control in the one group and largely outside 
of producers’ control in the other group. 

There are also inexplicable features of 
the arbitrary selection of commodities. Two 
cheeses are quoted, but no butter or canned 
milk. Mutton (the least significant meat) is 
quoted, as well as sheep; but no reference is 
made to the far more important dressed 
beef. Two grades of cotton are quoted and 
three grades of wool, also three forms of 
manufactured cotton and two forms of 
manufactured yarn, and two kinds of raw 
hides and two kinds of manufactured 
leather. But there is no quotation for wheat 
flour, as against five varieties of wheat; no 
quotation for corn meal, oat meal, or rye 
flour. 

Furthermore, the prices were not com- 
parable because the methods of collection 
were not uniform. One cannot compare a 
quoted cash price for wheat with a manu- 
facturer’s price for cotton yarn; one does 
not compare in Chicago the price of hay 
with the price of canned corn or tomatoes, 
a large part of which is sold to brokers 
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before it is canned. One ought not to com- 
pare fluctuations in the prices of tin and 
rubber, of which we produce nothing, with 
the fluctuations in the price of lard, of 
which we are the heaviest exporter. If one 
wishes to make a comparison between prices 
of seasonal farm products with and without 
trading in futures, such a comparison may 
be made between wheat on the one hand 
and wool and tobacco on the other—all 
materials of seasonal production in numer- 
ous countries of the world, actively par- 
ticipating in international trade, and sold 
largely to converters rather than to ultimate 
consumers — wheat marketed largely on 
grain exchanges, wool and tobacco mar- 
keted largely through brokers and auctions. 
It is not permissible to compare price move- 
ment of different commodities as related to 
the effect of future trading unless this is the 
only variable; even if the price data were 
good, comparisons between them could not 
yield conclusive results. ; 

The logical inference to be drawn from 
this investigation, in consideration of. the 
nature and treatment of the material, is 
that the claims both for and against trading 
in futures in respect to stabilization of 
prices remain uncontroverted. 

In the published report, conclusions are 
stated in three places: in the letter of sub- 
mittal, in the summary, and in the body of 
the text. It is interesting to compare these. 
In the body of the text, on page 263, the 
conclusions from the scrutiny of the ma- 
terial are stated as follows, in a very quali- 
fied and carefully guarded manner: 


It cannot be claimed that the results of the fore- 
going studies and comparisons of price movements 
lead to a definite conclusion one way or the other 
regarding the alleged tendency of futures to oper- 
ate as a Stabilizing influence upon prices. It 
appears that the data and analysis should be much 
extended before being accepted as a satisfactory 
basis for conclusions of this nature. The readings 
are not definitely enough on one side or the other 
to give even a conclusion much qualified with 
reference to the complicating conditions. 


In the summary (p. 16), the outcome of the 
inquiry is interpreted as follows: 


So far as it has been possible to go into the facts, 
however, it appears that there is no convincing 
argument, or mass of data, that supports the 
commonly accepted proposition that future trad- 
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ing acts as a generally stabilizing influence on 
prices. Until further evidence is forthcoming 
the comparisons made point, at least, to the con- 
clusion that future trading cannot be assumed to 
have such a stabilizing effect. 


In the letter of submittal (p. xx), finally, we 
read the following: 


No convincing evidence has been found that 
future trading operates serviceably as a stabilizing 
influence on prices, as has often been asserted by 
its advocates, especially large speculators and 
commission houses. The data studied do not 
indicate that future prices are any more stable 
than cash prices; and it cannot be inferred that 
the former are able to lend stability to the latter. 
In fact, the technical conditions of future trading 
appear to produce some fluctuations in prices 
that would not occur without future trading. 


The Federal Trade Commission included 
in this report no investigation into vari- 
ations in wheat prices in the United States 
before and after the establishment of con- 
tract markets. This was entirely proper, 
since conditions in transportation, trade, 
and finance have been such as to make it 
certain that the results of.such a study 
would be ineffectual. 

The Commission has published in this 
report no study or comparison of fluctu- 
ations in domestic prices of wheat in the 
United States under the system of future 
trading with those of other countries, with- 
out future trading, for example Australia 
and Argentina. There is also no comparison 
of prices of wheat in the United States, hav- 
ing its four regions and kinds of wheat, with 
those of Canada, having but one region and 
variety of wheat. 

The Commission has published in this 
report no comparison of prices of wheat 
in a country wiih future trading, during a 
period of active trading, followed by a per- 
iod of suspension of future trading (in peace 
time), with subsequent resumption of future 
trading. One such piece of material was 
available, namely Germany in the period 
between 1890 and 1905, with a four-year 
period cf suspension of future trading. So 
far as the writer is aware, a comprehensive 
study of the price movements in German 
wheat during this interval has never yet 
been published, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that when the Commission was 
engaged on the subject it could not have 
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explored this available field of investigation. 

It is regretfully to be discerned that the 
Report of the Federal Trade Commission 
has left the question of the stabilizing effect 
of futures trading on prices where it was 
before the publication of the Report. 

That the United States Department of 
Agriculture is fully aware of the chaotic 
state of the available material on the sub- 
ject of wheat prices is made evident in the 
Report of the Grain Futures Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, in 
which the subject of the relation of market 
prices of grain futures and of cash grain 
is opened, presented, and dismissed in two 
paragraphs, as follows: 


Much interest attaches to the relation between 
price movements of grain futures and price move- 
ments of cash grain. The view of the Grain 
Futures Administration is that fresh light on this 
subject requires that it be seen in proper per- 
spective, which involves prosecution of studies 
based on series of quotations for grain futures 
and for cash grain that are strictly comparable 
as to time, place, and the grade of grain involved. 
Studies based on the published prices of futures 
in one market and cash grain in another, or on 
prices of futures at one time of day and prices of 
cash grain at another, or on prices of futures 
reflecting some more or less uncertain quality of 
grain inside the wide limits of a single grade and 
the published quotations for such qualities for 
that grade as happen from day to day to come 
to the cash grain market, are quite as likely to 
obscure the subject as to illuminate it. Steps 
toward improving the quality of the fundamental 
data are therefore in contemplation. 

Parties engaged in the storage of grain, either 
inside or outside the terminal markets, have a 
very direct interest in this matter, because they 
wish to understand why the futures sometimes do 
and sometimes do not sell at a price high enough 
to cover storage charges. The various ways in 
which such charges are calculated by different 
parties need analysis. Another relevant question, 
upon which a field study is being started, has 
to do with the extent to which country elevators 
and other elements of the grain trade make use of 
the hedging facilities afforded by the grain futures 
markets, together with the circumstances which 
incline some of these elements of the trade to 
resort to the practice more generally than other 
such elements.1 


These reservations of the Grain Futures 
Administration apply both to the use of 
available quotations for grain futures com- 


* Report of Grain Futures Administration for year 
ending June 30, 1924, p. 53. 
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pared with cash grain and to the use of quo- 
tations for wheat contrasted with quotations 
for other commodities, in the attempt to 
determine whether futures trading does or 
does not tend to stabilize prices. Wheat 
growers, co-operatives, grain dealers, and 
economists would do well to suspend fur- 
ther interpretive use of unsatisfactory 
available price data and await the compila- 
tion of reliable figures.’ 

6. Does speculation in wheat produce ab- 
normal price fluctuations? The fluctuations 
in wheat prices on the grain exchanges, both 
for cash and futures, have sometimes been 
so excessive (and so devoid of apparent 
statistical foundation) as to disturb the 
hedging practices of converters, merchants, 
and exporters. When hedging is unsatis- 
factory or difficult, the converters, mer- 
chants, and exporters widen their margins 
in order to take account of risks, a practice 
which reacts back to the grower, or acts 
forward on the consumer, or does both. 

It seems generally agreed in the trade 
that excessive speculation may lead to vio- 
lent and erratic fluctuations in wheat prices 
as registered on the grain exchanges. These 
fluctuations affect not only future deliveries, 
but render quotations for premium wheats 
very unstable. In the hearings on the Cap- 
per-Tincher Act, millers and grain dealers 
were emphatic in their insistence on the 
insurance value of hedging. The experi- 
ences of the past two years, however, have 
convinced millers and grain dealers that 
undesirable fluctuations may develop under 
circumstances of extreme speculation. This 
experience of the tradesmen is best placed 
in evidence by quoting resolutions adopted 
by the Millers’ National Federation and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 


*The interested reader is advised to compare the 
viewpoint of the Federal Trade Commission with that 
of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission of Canada 
(pages 128-143 of the Report issued in 1925) and 
of the British Royal Commission on Food Prices 
(pages 62-66 of Vol. I, First Report, printed in 1925). 

* Resolutions adopted by Millers’ National Federa- 
tion at the annual meeting in Chicago, April 16 and 
ee The Northwestern Miller, April 22, 1925, 
p. : 

*From a resolution adopted by the Domestic Distri- 
bution Group of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at a general meeting on May 22, 1925. Modern 
Miller, May 23, 1925, p. 18. 
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Resolved, That trading in futures is a necessary 
factor in the economic marketing of grain. Such 
trading should be confined to its legitimate pur- 
pose. Inordinate speculation, of which the widely 
fluctuating markets of the past several months 
have given renewed evidence, is an intolerable 
evil, destructive of legitimate business, and should 
be abolished. We urge upon the exchanges them- 
selves the prompt elimination of this vast, indis- 
criminate speculation, and the formulation of such 
regulations as may restore trading in futures to 
its original and only justifiable purpose; be it 
also 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
by the chairman of the board to consider methods, 
to confer with officials or committees of the grain 
exchanges regarding the removal of the existing 
recognized abuses, and to take such further action 
as they may find expedient.? 

The destructive effects of incessant wild specu- 
lative fluctuations in the price of grain upon all 
interests connected with the production, con- 
version, distribution and export of our vast cereal 
crops and upon our foreign commerce generally, 
is so self-evident as to demand prompt remedial 
measures by the principal grain exchanges. We 
commend the efforts of the Department of Agri- 
culture to bring about such voluntary construc- 
tive action.3 


There is apparently a point up to which 
increase in the volume of trading in futures 
tends to stabilize prices and minimize fluc- 
tuations; but, apparently, also circum- 
stances exist under which further increase 
in the volume of such trading tends to un- 
stabilize the price of wheat and promote 
fluctuations. Exactly what circumstances 
reside in these two sets of conditions, re- 
mains for future determination. Expert 
speculation tends to stabilize price, prob- 
ably inexpert speculation does not act so. 
Perhaps the turning point in influence of 
volume of speculation on prices is where 
inexpert plungings control the market over 
the expert speculation. Experienced trad- 
ers believe that the abolition of trading in 
puts and calls has been responsible for 
much of the price fluctuation during the 
past two years and predict that the restora- 
tion of this type of trading will operate as a 
stabilizer of values. 

Since millers and grain dealers agree that, 
through excessive or manipulated specu- 
lation, abnormal price fluctuations develop 
on grain exchanges and disturb the useful- 
ness of hedging, said hedging being the 
chief justification of speculation, it is to be 
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granted that this complaint of wheat grow- 
ers has some foundation. In the movement 
of reform here again, as so often, society 
faces a choice of evils. Let it be accepted 
that, under normal functionation, future 
trading on contract markets tends to stabi- 
lize prices and minimize fluctuations, acting 
as a buffer on prices just as hedging acts as 
an insurance. It is a matter of experience 
that a certain breadth of speculation is 
necessary to absorb the hedges of millers, 
cash grain dealers, and exporters; when this 
breadth of speculation is lacking, hedges 
themselves provoke fluctuations in price. 
There is little speculative interest in a stable 
price; a certain degree of fluctuation is 
necessary to arouse speculation. Obviously, 
we face interacting causes and effects. Price 
fluctuations must exist in order to stimulate 
speculation, which is therefore a conse- 
quence of a fluctuating market. On the other 
hand, speculative trading up to a certain 
point has the effect of minimizing fluctua- 
tions, but beyond that point may provoke 
them. The abnormal fluctuations proceed- 
ing from exaggerated future trading are to 
be contrasted both with price movements 
under normal conditions of future trading, 
and with price movements in the absence of 
contract markets. One may be fully con- 
vinced of the needlessness and injury of the 
abnormal price fluctuations that flow from 
exaggerated future trading, and at the 
same time regard grain exchanges as indis- 
pensable in the merchandising of American 
grain. This is apparently the opinion of the 
Department of Agriculture: that there is a 
use of future trading and also an abuse, and 
that it lies within the powers and duties of 
grain exchanges so to regulate trading prac- 
tices as to conserve the usefulness of future 
trading without incurring or provoking use- 
less price fluctuations. This also is the 
position commonly stated by millers, mer- 
chants, and exporters. But opinions differ 
as to the best form of regulation. 

It seems sometimes taken for granted that 
abnormal price fluctuations tend directly to 
lower the price to the farmer and to raise 
the price directly to the consumer, and that 
they may indirectly affect producer and 
consumer by widening the spreads of cash 
merchants and millers. The price fluctu- 
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ations that are complained of consist partly 
of short-term movements and partly of daily 
fluctuations. There is no way of knowing 
to what extent these affect growers’ prices, 
unless one can correlate the daily growers’ 
sales of wheat with the bulges and breaks 
of the daily market or the ascents and 
declines of the short-term movements. Re- 
garding such unnecessary price fluctuations 
as wasteful, one may adopt the general view 
that both producers and consumers partici- 
pate in the burden; but one is not permitted 
to believe that the losses fall exclusively on 
them. They may, and possibly usually do, 
fall largely on losing speculators. 


The general inductions to be drawn from 
a review of past relations of trading in fu- 
tures to the growers’ price of wheat may be 
formulated as follows: 

1. It is commonly believed that trading 
in futures has exerted a stabilizing influ- 
ence, and that the margin of merchants and 
millers has been narrowed; this is inter- 
preted as having improved the weighted 
price of the bushel of wheat to the grower. 

2. Under abnormal circumstances, abu- 
sive forms of speculation have developed 
that have had the effect of introducing ab- 
normal fluctuations into the price of wheat 
and have widened the margin of millers 
and merchants, and may have reduced the 
weighted price of the bushel of wheat. 

3. We possess no statistical affirmation 
of the contention that the costs, profits, and 
losses of speculation and hedging have come 
out of the price of wheat; these are to be 
considered as having been divided between 
wheat growers, losing speculators, and con- 
sumers in indeterminate proportions. 

4. It is generally believed that the losses 
falling upon wheat growers as their share 
of the costs of speculation have been lower 
than the gains accruing to the growers under 
the system of merchandising wheat on grain 
exchanges. In our view, the evidence indi- 
cates indubitably that the net result of the 
existing system of trading in futures, under 
open competition on the wheat market, is to 
increase the weighted farm price of wheat; 
but adherence to this view is coupled with 
inability to offer a figure for such net in- 
crease per bushel. For the present this 
must remain a qualitative appraisal. 
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IX. THE PROFIT IN EXPORTING WHEAT 


There is little purpose in discussing the 
spread between farm price and European 
price of American wheat—it contains too 
many variables. The fallacies and biases 
that are inherent in a comparison of sea- 
sonal price quotations in the United States 
are doubly in evidence in comparisons of 
price quotations in the United States and 
abroad. It is fair to assume that the port 
price of wheat is comparable to the mill 
price of wheat, quality of grain and trans- 
portation considered. Exporters’ valuations 
of wheat, published monthly in the Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce, are not 
uniform and do not correspond to the f.o.b. 
cost prices, but conform instead to market 
values. It has often been charged that 
exporting wheat is a highly profitable busi- 
ness, and that exporters are in position to 
exploit wheat growers. 

A pre-war estimate of the margin between 
farm and Liverpool is to be found in House 
Document 1271, Third Session, Sixty-third 
Congress, 1914. According to this report, 
the costs of merchandising the bushel of 
wheat in the export trade, deducting trans- 
portation on land and water, was 7.4 cents. 
Adjusted to the present purchasing power 
of the dollar, this would amount to about 
12 cents. The net profit remains conjec- 
tural. . 

The Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued an exhaustive report on export of 
grain. The Commission computed the aver- 
age net profit during the period between 
September 1, 1917, and the close of the 
calendar year 1921.1 The operations of the 
Grain Corporation included no hedging. 
For commercial exporters, the Commission 
computed net profits with and without in- 
clusion of profits or losses on hedging. The 
results are given in Table 8. 

It is difficult to believe that these figures 
illustrate current or to-be-expected opera- 
‘tions, and this without going into the meth- 
ods of accounting employed. If heavy net 
profits accrued to exporters in 1920, these 


* Report of the Federal Trade Commission on Meth- 
ods and Operations of Grain Exporters, 1922-23, I, 
pp. 80-81 and 113. 


were largely incidental to the world-wide 
decline in the price of wheat that was an- 
ticipated by competent international ship- 
pers. If exporters as a class, in any year of 
normal price movements, were to make a 
profit of 2.4 cents a bushel on futures, it 
would be nothing less than remarkable. To 
make in one year a large profit on the 
trading transactions and a stand-off on the 
hedging, and in the next year to make no 
profit on the trading transactions and a 
heavy gain on the hedging, is not to be re- 
garded as normal merchandising. 


TABLE 8.—NET TRADING PROFITS OF WHEAT 
EXxports* 


(Cents per bushel) 


Sept. 1, 1917, 


Basis 1920 1921 


to 
Feb. 28, 1921 


Official: 
WeSaGraimiGornp eee 
Commercial: 
Net trading profit.... 
Profit or loss on 
fits eae wre oe 


IP Mot, ap a8} 


ad (ey ae Wf! 


astfolh |" sEv4oU 


* Data from Report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, I, 80-81, 113. 


A broad scrutiny of international trading 
in wheat indicates that the normal range of 
profits of wheat exporters is narrow. In 
every wheat-exporting country are two com- 
peting groups of exporters: (a) the nation- 
als of the exporting country; and (b) for- 
eign shippers, operating either as foreign 
houses or through American concerns that 
are foreign-owned. This means that nation- 
als of the United States compete here with 
international grain merchants. This is fierce 
competition. It was brought out in the in- 
vestigations of the Royal Commission on 
Food Prices that a profit of one-fourth to 
one-half of one per cent on the investment 
in each shipment is as much as is aimed at 
by European importing houses. We are ad- 
vised by exporters that it is rarely possible 
to secure in the foreign wheat prices of their 
export shipments more than one per cent 
above actual cost items. The average length 
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of investment of the British import house, 
when it buys in surplus-producing countries 
and holds possession during the voyage, is 
at least thirty days. The average length of 
investment in an export transaction of an 
American national, if he holds possession 
during the voyage, from the time the grain 
is bought until payment is received is prob- 
ably thirty days. Of course, shipments vary 
in respect to time of payment. The turn- 
over of the business is problematical. We 
are advised that it is rare for American 
capital engaged in wheat export to have a 
larger turnover than five times a year and 
that few British importing merchants enjoy 
a turnover exceeding this figure. This esti- 
mate of turnover applies to capital and 
credit actually concerned in exporting 
transactions, not to capital employed in do- 
mestic merchandising. The Federal Trade 
Commission! gave estimates of turnovers 
ranging from 8 to 15 times, in the years 1920 
and 1921; but there is little doubt that 
the inclusion of domestic transactions has 
raised the figure for turnover as computed 
by the Commission. An annual gain of one 
per cent on the total turnover of the year is 
esteemed a good profit in foreign circles. It 
is fair to conclude that the profits of Ameri- 
can nationals engaged in exporting wheat 
cannot be notably greater than the profits 
of European nationals engaged in import- 
ing wheat from this country, except in so 
far as larger gains may be made through 
futures. 

In the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Food Prices’ it is stated, on the basis of 
evidence secured from the Board of Inland 
Revenue, that the average profit of the grain 
and flour trade in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the four fiscal years 1920-24 was 1.98 
per cent per turnover. Itis pointed out that 
the profits of wheat traders are derived less 
from handling and selling wheat than from 
speculation, meaning by this “correct antici- 


Op wCtiag lox. 

? First Report, I, 17. 

5 Tbid., p. 74. 

* Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, on S. 1642 and S. 2012, Part I, 
p- 355, 1924. 

5 First Report of the Royal Commission on Food 
Prices, 1925, Vol. I, pp. 14-16 and 59-77; Vol. II, 
pp. 36-61, 170-190, and 195-207; Vol. III, pp. 35-41, 
95, 96, 102, 124. 
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pation of the course of prices in the immedi- 
ate or more distant future.”® These facts 
imply a limitation of hedging exporters’ 
profits in this country. 

That exporting wheat has been fiercely 
competitive and not highly remunerative is 
suggested by the large number of exporting 
houses that have dropped out during the 
past three years. Membership in the Amer- 
ican Grain Export Association declined to 
such an extent that this organization has 
collapsed. The business carries heavy haz- 
ards: shipments miss boats; charters go 
awry; buyers protest quality; and pur- 
chasers refuse to accept cargoes, with de- 
murrage and liquidation losses to the ex- 
porter, as was the case with declining prices 
in the spring of 1925. That exporting profits 
represent no burden to the wheat grower, 
in terms of cents per bushel, has been gen- 
erally recognized in Congressional hearings, 
as evinced, for example, by a remark of 
Senator Gooding at a Congressional hear- 
ing: “My impression is that in wheat there 
is very little margin, maybe because of the 
volume of the business transacted, but as I 
figure there is very little difference between 
the local market and the Liverpool mar- 
ket, figuring on so small a unit as a bushel.””* 

It is important, however, to give illustra- 
tions of the fallacy of judging the export 
spread by a comparison of price quotations 
at home and abroad. Two will be sufficient 
—one drawn from the hearings of the Royal 
Commission on Food Prices and the other 
from The Wheat Situation, a Report to the 
President, in 1923, by Secretary Wallace. 

Investigations of the spread in wheat 
prices between exporting and importing 
countries have recently been carried out by 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices.’ Just 
as farmers in the United States have be- 
lieved there was an unnecessarily wide and 
extortionately profitable spread between 
farm price and port price, so the British 
consumers have believed there was an un- 
necessarily wide and extortionately profit- 
able spread between f.o.b. port price in ex- 
porting countries and the c.i.f. mill price in 
Great Britain. The Royal Commission went 
into the: matter, and before it the busi- 
ness affairs of importers and merchants of 
wheat in the United Kingdom were openly 
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revealed. It was made clear that the usual 
spread between prices in exporting coun- 
tries and prices in the United Kingdom was 
so narrow as to fall below the usual costs 
of freight, interest, and insurance. Indeed, 
it was shown that it is normally possible in 
London and Liverpool to purchase parcels 
of wheat at lower prices than hold in the 
countries of origin, cost of transportation 
considered. If the spread were as wide as 
was suspected by British consumers, if 
routinely one could purchase wheat in an 
exporting country, transport it to the United 
Kingdom and sell it there at a regular profit, 
obviously it would be a riskless business. 

The result of the investigation was clearly 
to establish the narrowness of the margin 
between f.o.b. wheat prices in exporters’ 
countries and c.if. prices in the United 
Kingdom. The large importing co-oper- 
atives, such as the English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, were not quoted as im- 
porting on a narrower margin than large 
merchant firms or mills. In the Report of 
the Commission (p. 65) is a short tabulation 
of spot prices of No. 2 Hard Winter wheat 
in Liverpool compared with c.i.f. prices in 
the United Kingdom on the basis of the New 
York cash prices, over the period July 1922 
to March 1925. The tabulation is unsatis- 
factory because it contains only ten quota- 
tion dates and the spot prices in Liverpool 
are somewhat too high for an equitable 
comparison because they contain handling 
and storage charges. But taking the quo- 
tations as they stand, the table indicates 
that the average spot Liverpool price was 
12s 5d per hundred pounds, while the 
computed price on the basis of New York 
was 12s 63d per hundred pounds. 

And, indeed, it was made clear that the 
people of the United Kingdom obtain their 
foreign wheat supplies at so narrow a 
spread because the world-wide operations 
of British grain dealers enable them to take 
advantage of all local and short-time selling 
pressures in surplus-producing countries 
and of local and short-time buying pres- 
sures in other importing countries. The 
international grain traders of the United 
Kingdom did not merely emerge from this 
investigation with the Scotch verdict of “not 
guilty”; it was made clear that they served 
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the British public at a low rate of interest 
on capital invested and with a low reward 
for enterprise. It was brought out in the 
testimony that speculation works in the di- 
rection of lower wheat price in the United 
Kingdom.* 

The danger of regarding as comparable 
different sets of prices currently quoted was 
illustrated in The Wheat Situation, 1923. On 
pages 99, 100, and 101 (Tables 37, 38, 39, 
and 40) stand comparisons of wheat prices 
between North American points (Winni- 
peg, Kansas City, Chicago, and Minneap- 
olis) and Liverpool, in which the North 
American quoted prices plus freight are 
compared with the Liverpool quoted prices 
of the same wheats. This means comparing 
the actual c.if. prices in Liverpool with 
hypothetical c.if. prices of the same dates, 
secured by adding the North American 
prices and the freight. The quoted Liver- 
pool prices are irregularly higher or lower 
than the sums of the American prices plus 
the freight, with wide and erratic extremes. 
In some months, the actual Liverpool prices 
stood over 20 cents a bushel above the 
hypothetical prices, in other months the 
actual Liverpool prices were considerably 
lower than the hypothetical prices. Now, 
considering the constancy and verifiability 
of freight rates, the fluidity of finance and 
transportation, and the narrow margin of 
export transactions, making further allow- 
ance for distressed wheat, these figures 
were impossible as expressing trade com- 
parisons; in one or both sets of these figures 
inherent bias or defects made them directly 
incomparable. 

In Canada the figures provoked consider- 
able comment, and attempts were made to 
interpret the spread as indication of the 
profit made in exporting during the period 
in question. The Saskatchewan Co-oper- 
ative Wheat Producers, Ltd., addressed an 


*Sir Halford Mackinder: .... Your explanation, 
I gather, is that there is a constant rain of optimists 
pouring through this trade who enter with money and 
go out with none? 

G. J. S. Broomhall: Exactly. 

Sir Halford Mackinder: And that we are enjoying 
cheaper bread than we otherwise should because we 
are getting a subsidy from speculation? 

G. J. S. Broomhall: That is so. 


First Report of the Royal Commission on Food 
Prices, 1925, II, 199. 
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inquiry to the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture as to the exact meaning intended 
to be placed on the figures, pointing out that 
certain charges in the handling of grain 
en route had been disregarded in the re- 
port, and protesting that spot prices at 
Winnipeg and at Liverpool on the same day 
did not constitute a fair comparison for the 
purpose of estimating the profits of ex- 
porters.t In reply, as of March 13, 1925, the 
Secretary of Agriculture issued a disclaimer, 
conceding the correctness of the contentions 
in the Canadian communication and giving 
as the chief purpose of the price compari- 
sons the desire to illustrate the effect of the 
tariff on American spring wheat. 

Consider now the international situation: 
The United States Secretary of Agriculture 
published figures suggesting that the Liver- 
pool prices averaged 8 or 9 cents higher 
than the sum of the American prices plus 
transportation, interest, and insurance. Di- 
rect and specific testimony is given before 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices that 
the Liverpool price is close to the American 
price plus freight, interest, and insurance. 
Certainly a remarkable state of affairs. In 
the Report of the Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission, on page 140, evidence was sub- 
mitted that carrying charges had been 
omitted from the American table that might 
run as high as 5 cents a bushel. On looking 
over the table, it occurred to us that pos- 
sibly the comparison might be more fairly 
made if one contrasted the Winnipeg price 
of cne month with the Liverpool price of 
the following month, and to the Winnipeg 
price added a constant figure for charges 
from the head of the Lakes to Liverpool— 
namely, 27 cents—as stated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics for approximately 
the same period. The average spread of 
the original table was 8.7 cents; with the 
modified computation it was 7.1 cents; thus 
little is accomplished by any such attempt 
-to improve the calculation. It was also 
stated in the Report of the Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission that the wide margin 
in the months of September—October—No- 
vember, 1922, was due to a railroad strike 
in the United States that dammed back 


+Compare Report of Royal Grain Inquiry Commis- 
sion, 1925, pp. 139-140. 
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Canadian wheat and produced a temporary 
shortage in Liverpool. The quoted Liver- 
pool prices for the months of September, 
October, and November, however, do not 
give much evidence of a shortage in spot 
wheat in Liverpool except in October; but 
the Winnipeg quotations for September and 
October were substantially depressed. If, 
however, one brings the Winnipeg prices 
for these two months up to the average of 
November and December and lowers the 
Liverpool price for October correspond- 
ingly, the average spread over the period 
is still 7 cents, an impossible figure. The 
true explanation is to be found in the inher- 
ent bias of quoted prices, as collected, ren- 
dering them unfit for comparison. 

The following instructive tabulation, 
Table 9, of charges against grain from Sas- 


TABLE 9.—CHARGES AGAINST GRAIN FROM SASKAT- 
CHEWAN TO LIVERPOOL* 


(Cents per bushel) 


Item Amount 
Countryercleyatore ss ae eee eae orton 116: 
+Commissions on shipment from country... 1 
‘AVerage onal erates: Sa yircor elec stsetrmeee erate tee 12 


Weighing and inspection in and out, includ- 

ing lake shippers’ charges............... 4 
Terminal handling 4 
y7Cash grain brokerage, double charge..... 3 
Viessel (brokerages Sayie 40s eens eaiaeies $ 
Ose an dak Os ba DEOkeras chrerie teen terete t 


Lake freight to Montreal, Ssay......--....-.- ii! 
Lakesinsurance to) Montreali........4.....-- 4 
Brokerage and elevation to seaboard....... 3 
tanippers \profit to: seaboard: nc... seer $ 
Ocean freight Montreal to seaboard........ 9 
OCeANMNSIRAN CC .aSayaer eer erence 3 
OKUPAIA DN, MATRMNCO, KENYs oon cononcaoaniocebcoe 3 
TEX POLtERS« PLO tity Sayin. tse eka naar 3 
+Brokerage at Liverpool, varies, about..... 3 
Unloading at Liverpool and other charges 1 
Interest-andebrokeraccerme inners $ 
MO talesae ssh. rece Oe RE ee 41% 


* From Dominion Bureat' of Statistics (daggers ours). 
+ Items reducible by a wheat-growers’ co-operative. See 
text. 


katchewan to Liverpool has been furnished 
to us by the Canadian Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

A scrutiny of these items indicates how 
low are official Canadian estimates of the 
average exporter’s profits and the Liverpool 
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charges for handling and selling. It also 
indicates how few are the items that a Ca- 
nadian wheat growers’ co-operative could 
expect to reduce, with corresponding fur- 
therance of returns to growers. These items 
are marked with a dagger. The items are 
marked on the assumption that it does not 
lie within the power of the co-operative to 
secure a reduction in the unmarked items, 
such as rail rate, lake freight to Montreal, 
or ocean freight from Montreal, for none of 
which the present Canadian middlemen are 
responsible. The total of these marked 
items amounts to 3$ cents per bushel, rep- 
resenting the field of possible economies of 
the co-operative marketing association in 
respect of export of wheat. 


On the basis of available evidence, direct 
and indirect, we find no basis for the con- 
tention that the exporting of wheat is an 
exploitive business, productive of large 
profits. On the contrary, on the basis of 
such internal evidence as is available, one 
arrives at the conclusion that the export of 
wheat is a business involving large capital 
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and credit, heavy risk, and relatively low 
profits, success being largely the expression 
of specialized talent in management. Under 
these circumstances, it is difficult to believe 
that a national wheat co-operative asso- 
ciation could be expected to achieve econ- 
omies in the export of wheat if the total 
export of this grain were placed in the 
hands of such an association. It is difficult 
to believe that the net profits of commercial 
exporters, added to the farm price of wheat, 
is enough to justify the risk, regarding the 
business purely as a financial transaction. 
As an act of policy in co-operative tactics, 
however, growers might desire to control 
exports irrespective of profits, as part of the 
established campaign against middlemen. 
This seems to be the situation in Canada. 
A co-operative association could raise the 
quality and the reputation of American 
wheats in Europe. A co-operative might 
elect to sell wheat in Europe to millers in- 
stead of to traders, as the tactical part of a 
policy of eliminating middlemen; but we 
have no data to indicate that economies 
would thereby be directly achieved. 


X. PROBABILITY OF MARKETING ECONOMIES 


Are middlemen’s charges for handling, 
selling, and storing wheat excessive? Do 
they represent an exploitation, or an over- 
price for the service? Would it be possible 
for a co-operative association to perform 
the services more efficiently? Could a co- 
operative hope to reduce the gross figure 
for charges and increase the net figure for 
profits? Considering the number of unusu- 
ally able men engaged in the terminal grain 
business, is it certain that a growers’ co- 
operative could secure managerial talent 
of equal ability? Are substantial economies 
achievable through revamping of the na- 
tional elevator system? If the net profits 
of all wheat middlemen were distributed 
pro rata over the wheat crop, would it rep- 
resent a notable increment per bushel? 

For the most part, middlemen’s charges 
are fixed by law or other form of regulation 
and are public. On account of overexten- 
sion, competition between elevators in most 
sections of the country is intense. There 


is little evidence that fortunes are being 
made by dealers in grain. In Canada two 
large co-operative elevator companies have 
been in business for years, under compar- 
ably efficient management, handling a large 
volume of transactions, with public account- 
ing. From the experiences of these com- 
panies one must draw the inference that in 
Canada elevator operations have not been 
more than nominally profitable. The presi- 
dent of one of these organizations stated to 
the writer several years ago that the chief 
function of the co-operative elevator com- 
pany was to provide public competition 
with commercial elevators, not to make 
profits on operations. Not long ago the 
co-operative elevator companies appealed 
to the government to raise the handling 
charges; and last year one of these large 
companies suffered an operative loss on the 
country elevators. Such profits as the large 
line-elevator companies of Canada have 
made in the direct handling of wheat have 
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been secured because of superior and un- 
usual management. In the United States 
only exceptionally managed line-elevator 
companies are able regularly to make 
money, and the same is true of mill-line 
elevators. The Grain Marketing Company 
held an option to purchase four large termi- 
nal elevator companies in Chicago and 
Kansas City, and there is reasonable ground 
for the inference that these companies had 
not been making a satisfactory return on 
the capital figures for which they were to be 
taken over. The records of our numerous 
regional and state wheat co-operative asso- 
ciations are either unsatisfactory because of 
poor management or cover too brief a pe- 
riod of time; but such data as are available 
do not convince one that these companies 
have achieved the anticipated economies or 
profits. Growers for decades have been or- 
ganizing local farmer-owned elevators, with 
a high mortality of bankruptcy and a wide- 
spread record of disappointment to their 
promoters. Over most of the country it is 
clear that for country elevators there is no 
profit in the handling of wheat unless this 
is supplemented by the handling of other 
grains, and possibly of livestock; and, in- 
deed, it is usually essential that grain 
handling be supplemented by the merchan- 
dising of farm implements, fertilizers, feeds, 
seeds, flour, coal, lime, cement, lumber, and 
other materials, since handling grain is a 
seasonal business and a high enough charge 
cannot be made to carry the equipment 
through the year with interest on capital 
and reward for the entrepreneur unless 
these are employed through the rest of the 
year in other lines of business. 

The marketing of grain is not an inher- 
ently wasteful process, but it is a wide-flung 
process. The average spread of country 
elevators is the average of a small number 
of efficient line companies and mill com- 
panies, some moderately efficient farmer- 
owned and co-operative elevators, and a 
large number of inefficient commercial and 
farmer-owned companies. If all country ele- 
vators were as efficient as the best fourth, 
the average cost of country handling would 
be substantially lower than it is. Terminal 
elevators as a class are more efficiently 
run than country elevators, but even here 
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marked differences exist. If they were all 
operated with the efficiency of the best 
fourth and approaching seasonal capacity, 
the average cost would be somewhat low- 
ered. 

In judging of the economies in marketing 
to be achieved by co-operative associations, 
the results of single years may be mislead- 
ing. Proponents of co-operation ought not 
to misuse initially favorable figures, nor 
should opponents misuse initially unfavor- 
able returns. On the basis of audits of certi- 
fied accountants, grain dealers in Canada 
contend that farmers who marketed through 
fifteen commercial companies operating 
over a thousand elevators received a higher 
average price than the published average 
price of the pool. The prices are not strictly 
comparable, and apparently the pool’s sell- 
ing methods favored No. 1 as against the 
lower grades. Pool prices can be properly 
compared only with average of total non- 
pool wheat growers, not with a selected 
fraction or with the transactions of a se- 
lected group of elevators. That the pool in 
its first year of operation should have been 
less efficient than established companies, is 
exactly what was to have been expected. It 
is also stated that members of the state 
wheat pools in the United States are receiv- 
ing less than many growers outside the 
pools. From available accounts of state co- 
operative associations it seems clear that 
they are more effective in selling to millers 
than in merchandising in the terminal cen- 
ters. Without a comprehensive analysis, un- 
weighted comparative figures mean little. 
The margin of the pool applies to all mem- 
bers, but the non-pool average includes wide 
variations between growers who got the top 
price and those who did not receive enough 
to cover cost of production. Membership 
in a pool may prevent some growers from 
making a killing, but it will also prevent 
others from going into insolvency. It is 
better for wheat growing that all growers 
receive the same price, quality considered, 
than for some to get high and others low 
prices fortuitously. 

It may be shown for a number of success- 
ful co-operatives that if they had been 
judged on their early achievements, they 
would have been disbanded. Co-operation is 
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a long-term undertaking, and co-operatives 
make a tactical blunder when they make 
claims of early returns. Co-operation intro- 
duces new factors into marketing, and the 
competition between commercial marketing 
agencies is different in the presence of a co- 
operative association than without it. The 
accounting of wheat handling and selling 
is a very complex operation, and the data 
lend themselves easily to misconstruction. 
If considerations later to be adduced, bear- 
ing on wider activities to be expected of 
wheat co-operative associations, are well 
founded, whether small relative gains or 
losses in the spread are achieved in the 
early years becomes a secondary question. 

Provisionally, it seems fair to conclude 
that the present margin between country 
price and mill and port price is not exces- 
sive. It is improbable that, merely taking 
over the business as it stands, a co-opera- 
tive could narrow the spread or increase 
net profits; but it would be premature to 
conclude that current efficiencies could not 
be maintained. 

It is common for opponents of co-opera- 
tive marketing of wheat to dwell on the 
fact that under the present system of mar- 
keting the grower receives his entire return 
for the crop in one early autumnal pay- 
ment, whereas under a conservative policy 
of co-operative marketing he would receive 
possibly 70 per cent of the return in the 
autumn and would have to wait for the 
final payment for probably nine months, 
with occasionally a small final payment still 
longer deferred. Now, there are advantages 
as well as disadvantages for the grower in 
the deferred payment of the co-operative 
association. A going co-operative would 
contemplate, let us say, paying 70 per cent 
in the month of delivery of wheat and a 
final 30 per cent in the month just before 
the succeeding harvest. To one familiar 
with the nature and tendencies of farm 
expenditures, this 30 per cent might well be 
regarded as a reserve. If in the possession 
of the farmer during the winter, it might 
have been properly expended or saved, but 
it might also have been wasted in ill-con- 
sidered purchases for the farm or sunk in 
investments or speculations outside of the 
farm. For wheat growers to have a defi- 
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nite reserve of 30 per cent of the return of 
the past year positively available to them at 
the time of harvest of the succeeding crop, 
strikes one as being rather an advantageous 
position. The failure to build reserves has 
been a notorious defect of farm finance, 
and the deferred payment of a growers’ 
co-operative may work out to possess the 
advantage of just such a growers’ reserve. 
Dismissing then the view that the experi- 
ences in the grain trade of the country afford 
reasonable grounds for believing that not- 
able savings might be accomplished through 
a transfer to wheat co-operative associations 
of existing wheat-handling facilities, includ- 
ing both primary and terminal elevators, do 
reasonable grounds exist for believing that 
a co-operative could revamp the business 
and make it more profitable? We have an 
overextension of elevators, both country 
and terminal, varying from region to region, 
including redundant and obsolete units car- 
ried at, figures higher than cost of replace- 
ment. If the elevator system of the country 
were to be revamped in accordance with the 
practices of industrial mergers, this would 
result in the elimination of a considerable 
percentage of plants. Bearing in mind that 
country storage is cheaper than terminal 
storage, that the best advantage of rail rates 
must be utilized, and that mills are tending 
to purchase in the country, there still is 
little question that a merger conducted 
along efficient industrial lines would lower 
the number of units, reduce the figure for 
capital investment, and increase the volume 
of operations per unit throughout the sea- 
son. Mergers are necessarily ruthless; such 
a revamping of the national elevator system 
would represent the scrapping of probably 
several thousand elevators, with investment 
losses to their present owners, many of them 
farmers. In the recent successful reorgani- 
zation of the Raisin Growers’ Association 
it was found necessary to scrap many re- 
dundant packing houses. This question of 
policy arises in the organization of every 
wheat-growers’ co-operative association, as 
is now illustrated in Canada, where the 
farmer-owned provincial pools and the 
farmer-owned co-operative elevator com- 
panies are forced to contemplate some 
method of absorption of the elevators by 
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the pools. The policy to be determined 
upon with respect to the existing elevator 
equipment is crucial in the development 
of a wheat-growers’ co-operative. If the 
problem has been difficult in the prairie 
provinces of Canada, where conditions are 
simple and wheat growing is still expand- 
ing, how much more difficult would be the 
problem in the United States with four 
regions of divergent wheat characteristics. 
But easy or difficult, the problem must be 
faced and there is no purpose in hypocrisy. 
The success of a wheat-growers’ co-opera- 
tive involves putting existing middlemen 
out of business and revamping the ele- 
vator system. This includes putting unde- 
sirable units out of business, with loss to 
their present owners, just as in the case of 
elimination of inefficient units in an over- 
extended industry. Only the extent, not the 
need of revamping, is conjectural. But the 
undertaking would be one of great magni- 
tude and unfavorable complexity. 

If one were to add to the weighted farm 
price of wheat a reasonable estimate of the 
grower’s share of the costs of future trading 
and of the profits of speculators, plus a 
reasonable estimate of the profits of termi- 
nal grain dealers and elevators, including 
the results of arbitrage and spreading, plus 
a reasonable estimate of the profits of coun- 
try grain dealers and elevators, with con- 
tinuation of the advantage accruing to the 
grower’s price through insurance of dealers, 
millers, and exporters by hedging, the sum 
of these, we are constrained to believe, 
would not represent an increment per 
bushel of more than a few cents. It is cer- 
tain that no reasonably-to-be-expected in- 
crement would be regarded as satisfactory 
by growers in general, since it would not be 
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By reason of modern development of the 
psychology of advertising, every economic 
movement has its catchword or slogan. The 
catchword of co-operative marketing is 
“orderly marketing.” This is a pleasing 
phrase, that sounds well in contrast to 
“disorderly marketing.” But when one un- 
dertakes to find out exactly what is meant 
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enough notably to improve their position or 
modify the marginal supply price. This 
general appraisement must have been in 
the mind of H. C. Taylor when he remarked: 
“It is believed that 90 per cent of what the 
farmer can now do to improve his market- 
ing situation consists in adjusting his pro- 
duction to the demands of the market.” 
Granting everything that may be claimed 
for co-operative marketing. as applicable 
to wheat in the United States, we have no 
grounds for expecting that the farm value 
of the crop could be substantially increased 
by horizontal merging of the present crop 
of wheat of the present types. 

Unsatisfactory as is the survey of middle- 
men’s charges in the present state of infor- 
mation, it seems clear that the available 
evidence holds out little prospect for satis- 
fying economies by a co-operative market- 
ing association. Using the present plant of 
elevators, there is little to suggest that the 
spread of gross profits could be narrowed. 
If the business were conducted as efficiently 
as under private management, the rewards 
of the entrepreneurs now going to middle- 
men of special talent could not be expected 
to exceed a few cents a bushel, and this 
would fail to accrue to the association if 
equal marketing talent were not available. 
Even the spokesmen for the wheat growers 
expect little in respect of savings on the 
spread. Senator Johnson of Minnesota re- 
marked, “I agree with you that what the 
farmer pays between the time when the 
grain leaves him and when it reaches the 
miller has not been excessive.”? Senator 
Gooding also remarked that “the profit on 
a single bushel of wheat is so small that if 
the farmers saved it, it would not help them 
much.” 


ORDERLY MARKETING 


by the adjective, the search for the entity is 
poorly repaid. The producer prefers to be 
paid at the time of harvest, the consumer 


1“Adjustment of Production,’ The Banker-Farmer, 
May 1921, p. 7. 

*Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, U.S. Senate, on S. 1642 and S. 2012, 
Part 2, p. 256, 1924. 

3 Tbid., p. 445. 
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does not pay until the time of purchase. 
Producers and proximal consumers will 
always hold different views as to desirable 
rate of marketing and in each season the 
outcome will depend on whether the market 
tends to be a buyer’s or a seller’s market. 
The best way to find out what ought to be 
meant by orderly co-operative marketing 
is to study the marketing experiences of 
the different commodities that have been 
handled by co-operative associations. 

For walnuts, orderly marketing means 
selling the crop before Christmas. Orderly 
marketing of prunes and raisins means 
avoiding a carryover. For oranges, orderly 
marketing means successively bringing for- 
ward the crops of the different varieties 
from the different regions, in such manner 
that deliveries do not pile up on each other 
and that gluts in the wholesale markets are 
avoided. The orderly marketing of hogs 
means such restraint of the daily movement 
to the packing centers as not to throw into 
the stockyards more animals than the pack- 
ing houses can effectively manage. The 
orderly marketing of the fraction of the 
corn crop that leaves the county where it 
was grown consists in feeding this corn 
gradually to the consuming centers. The 
orderly marketing of copper after the war 
meant the impounding of hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds of copper under special 
loans. The Stevenson Plan represents Brit- 
ish producers’ ideas of the orderly mar- 
keting of rubber; the valorization scheme 
represents the Brazilian idea of the orderly 
marketing of coffee. 

The orderly marketing of wheat in the 
United States must have reference to at 
least four factors or groups of factors: 

1. The time of easiest and cheapest move- 
ment from the farm, the costs of storage, 
and of transportation by rail and water. 

2. The curve of milling demand. 

3. The relation of the American crop to 
the crops of Canada, Russia, Argentina, and 
Australia. 

4. The quantity and quality of the wheat 
crop of the importing countries of Europe. 

If we were not a wheat-exporting coun- 
try, the orderly marketing of wheat would 
be related mainly to the factors of farm 
movement, transportation, and curve of 
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milling, with consideration of the varying 
costs of storage in different positions. We 
have four principal wheat regions, with 
wheats of different characteristics, and the 
yields of these regions vary from year to 
year. These crop variations result in differ- 
ent cross-currents of wheat and flour move- 
ment from year to year. Normally, the mills 
grind in the first six months of the fiscal 
year something like 55 per cent of the an- 
nual flour production, this varying to some 
extent in accordance with fluctuating de- 
mand for flour in the export trade. Nor- 
mally, also, mills buy more in the autumn 
than they grind, in order to safeguard sup- 
plies of particular wheats. The influence 
of the cost of movement on the time of 
delivery varies in the different regions from 
year to year. Lastly, one must compare the 
cost and safety of farm storage with ele- 
vator storage, and of country-elevator with 
terminal-elevator storage. The interest of 
the wheat grower is best served when the 
miller has the least interest in the price of 
wheat and the most interest in the manu- 
facturing of flour. When all of these factors 
are evaluated in respect to the domestic dis- 
appearance of wheat, a preponderance of 
autumnal marketing is believed to be eco- 
nomically justified. But with the best of 
information on seasonal factors, the rate of 
marketing always includes an element of 
trial and error. 

So far as exports of wheat are concerned, 
in one year orderly marketing means get- 
ting the wheat abroad as far as possible in 
advance of the maturity of the crop in the 
Southern Hemisphere; in another year or- 
derly marketing means restraining the ex- 
port of our exportable surplus until spring. 
Studying the curves of over-sea movement 
of wheats and the curves of export move- 
ment from the the different surplus-pro- 
ducing countries over a period of years, one 
comes to appreciate that orderly marketing 
is a series of mobile adaptations to varying 
crops, seasons of harvest, and prices. 

Certainly, there is no warrant in our 
knowledge of the domestic disappearance 
of wheat to support the idea that orderly 
marketing means selling one-twelfth of the 
merchandisable crop each month. The rate 
of marketing of a co-operative will be influ- 
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enced by whether hedging is done or not. 
Viewing the marketing of the crop as a 
whole, if wheat growers are to participate 
in cash speculation, orderly marketing 
means following a correct forecast of the 
price movement during the year; if it is not 
to include cash speculation, it means mar- 
keting the grain in accordance with the 
average curve of milling demand and of 
export flow under appropriate hedging. It 
is the policy of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ 
Co-operative Association to market one- 
twelfth of the wheat in the pool each month; 
but they choose the time within each month 
when they will sell wheat—in other words, 
speculate within the month. The central 
selling agency of the pools of Canada is 
marketing the crop differently in 1925-26 
from the way it did in 1924-25. The circum- 
stances in the two years are very different 
and one may be sure that the officers of the 
central selling agency regard their scheme 
of marketing, though different in the two 
years, as orderly in each of these years. 
Orderly marketing is a discreet process, but 
the term has been indiscreetly overworked 
and perverted. The Joint Commission of 
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Agricultural Inquiry reached the conclusion 
that 


under the existing system of grain marketing the 
farmer who has sold his crop soon after harvest 
has come off quite as well as the farmer who has 
held his grain and sold in the last half of the 
year.t 


Black and Price, discussing seasonal vari- 
ation in prices of wheat and potatoes, re- 
mark: 


Neither of these margins will more than cover 
the costs of storage. How, then, does the producer 
lose by throwing these two commodities on the 
market in the fall? The answer is that he does 
not lose by so doing. We are constantly being 
misinformed even by well-meaning people on 
this point.? 


Finally, in the course of a discerning scru- 
tiny of orderly marketing, Mackintosh con- 
cludes that 


It is clear from the foregoing that “dumping” 
the wheat crop as popularly understood has not 
depressed the cash prices for wheat at Winnipeg 
in any predictable way and that the mere spread- 
ing of marketing over the twelve months of the 
marketing season is not going to affect signifi- 
cantly the comparative cash prices for the differ- 
ent months. 


XI. THE CO-OPERATIVE AND WHEAT EXPORT 


How would a national wheat co-opera- 
tive association handle the specific task of 
export of wheat? A co-operative would 
recognize that profitable export of high- 
grade wheat is only occasionally to be an- 
ticipated, and that unprofitable export of 
low-grade wheat is to be shunned. If sub- 
marginal land were eliminated, unprofit- 
able wheat growing replaced by more 
promising crops, low-grade wheats elimin- 
ated by culling, and undesirable varieties 
replaced by prime milling varieties, the 
export problem would be different from 
what it is today, and the attitude toward it 
would be altered. We are here concerned 
with the current problem of export of the 
present surplus of existing types and qual- 
ities. 

Specifically considered, the problem is 
largely one of proper classification of val- 
ues. It is a hard experience, but apparently 
it is necessary in every branch of agriculture 


to teach growers that it is better to waste 
produce on the farm than to waste it in 
distributive channels. Most of the red-ink 
returns of growers of fruits and vegetables 
are due to the shipment of commercially 
poor produce. Let one take, region by 
region, the available information on dock- 
age and proportion of low-grade wheats. 
Let the dockage and low-grade wheats be 
classed as animal feeds and prices set 
thereon in proportion to their feed value 
in competition with coarse grains. Let the 
farm price of the dockage and low-grade 
wheat in terms of competitive feed values 
be contrasted with the farm price of the 
dockage and low-grade wheat passing into 
export. The writer is convinced such com- 
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**Co-operative Central Marketing Organization,” 
University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin 211, April 1924, p. 9. 
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putations would have suggested that in each 
year since 1920 the value of the crop would 
have been larger if the dockage and low- 
grade wheats had been used as feed and 
not sent into distributive channels. The loss 
on the weighted price of dockage and low- 
grade wheat kept on the farm at competi- 
tive feed prices would have been overbal- 
anced by the increased price on the reduced 
volume of the crop sent to market. Just as 
corn must be converted into meat to be 
remunerative, so low-quality wheat should 
be converted into animal products to be 
remunerative. 

A national co-operative wheat-growers’ 
association could set up a double standard 
of marketing. A co-operative could sell its 
export fraction at a lower price and debit 
this directly against the growers in the 
final accounting. That is just what the final 
accounting is for, to reach the weighted 
price for the delivery of each member. 
Several agricultural co-operative associa- 
tions do so now, in the course of routine 
merchandising. In the export trade of the 
agricultural specialties, high grades at top 
prices go out beside low grades at dumping 
prices. 

There is considerable range of adaptation 
in farm reserves of wheat and a co-opera- 
tive association would be in position to re- 
duce reserves in a time of high prices and 
to augment them when prices were low, 
which is just the contrary of the practice of 
a surprising number of wheat growers. 

A national wheat growers’ co-operative 
would need to store wheat in elevators and 
warehouses as an adjunct to seasonal mar- 
keting; administrative stocks would need 
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to be carried in advantageous positions; 
and a carryover of possibly a month’s sup- 
ply would have to be held in reserve. Stor- 
ages in these ways would be necessary even 
if the country were on an import basis. A 
national association, however, might in ad- 
dition need to impound wheat, meaning by 
this the withdrawal from domestic sale or 
export of wheat in hand in excess of the 
requirements of the crop year. Such an 
impounding would represent a loss if one 
heavy crop followed another; it would rep- 
resent a gain if a light crop followed a 
heavy crop. In the long run, a policy of 
impounding would correspond to a smooth- 
ing-out of the curve of production. The 
impounding of wheat would obviously rep- 
resent a choice of evils. Mining industries 
frequently have to impound their products, 
of which petroleum affords an excellent 
illustration. Manufacturing industries also 
not infrequently turn out a volume of goods 
in excess of demands, and have the choice 
between clearing out the accumulation by 
dumping or holding out a fraction for the 
next season. Losses of dumping or costs 
of impounding would be prorated back to 
growers in the final price. So long as 
the country is a net exporter, circumstances 
might arise in which choice must be made 
between dumping on the export market and 
carrying over the excess fraction into the 
new crop. Such a contingency would prob- 
ably be made remote if wheats of unde- 
sirable varieties and inferior qualities were 
shut out of the marketing program. It 
seems unlikely that a crucial problem in 
export would remain if wheat growing were 
revamped from the inside. 


XII. WHEAT CO-OPERATIVES AND GRAIN EXCHANGES 


In theory, a co-operative wheat associ- 
ation such as we have been discussing, con- 
trolling a large percentage of the acreage 
and holding powers of a monopoly, could 
market its produce without the need of a 
grain exchange. During the war the Grain 
Corporation handled the wheat crop with- 
out a grain exchange; but a minimum price 
was guaranteed. An association of rubber 
producers markets crude rubber on a basis 


of a formula without recourse to a rubber 
exchange. Controlling the crop, a wheat- 
growers’ association could feed out wheat 
to mills and exporters in accordance with 
current demands. The ultimate consumers’ 
demand for wheaten products is relatively 
inelastic; the elasticity of millers’ demand 
is related to seasonal curve of grinding; the 
elasticity and variability of exporters’ de- 
mands depend upon world supply and 
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price; there is some elasticity in stocks. 
Broadly considered, there are few staple 
commodities that display so little varia- 
bility of demand as wheat. If a wheat- 
growers’ co-operative association possessed 
such confidence and support of growers as 
to give it an approximate monopoly, if it 
were adequately financed and efficiently 
managed, it could operate without the use 
of the grain exchange, since it could dis- 
pense with a daily public registration of 
price, and rely upon the sagacity of the 
management to forecast the trend of price. 
This position would be most natural and 
feasible with the country on a domestic 
basis and wheat competing only with other 
staple foodstuffs. 

But this does not mean that the associ- 
ation would market without the incidence 
of speculation. The association could not 
escape speculation, though it would be in 
position to elect the form of speculation. 
Even a monopoly could not escape specu- 
lative operation. Holding the crop for arise, 
buying wheat for a rise, buying a future for 
a rise, and selling a future for a decline are 
all speculative. If the association practices 
hedging, it invites futures speculation by 
someone else to absorb the hedges; if the 
association does not practice hedging, it 
speculates in cash wheat. So long as others 
speculate in wheat futures and the associ- 
ation practices hedging, the association in 
effect approves futures speculation. If the 
association, eschewing hedging, were to 
market in twelve annual instalments, it 
would speculate on the assumption that 
such a marketing flow would give a better 
return than any other rate of marketing. If 
the association were to market on the basis 
of a forecast of price trend, as has evidently 
been done in Canada, it would be specu- 
lating in cash wheat. There is no wool 
exchange, but the wool-growers’ associa- 
tions, trying to anticipate price movements 
in order to secure the largest result for 
members, necessarily practice one form of 
speculation—namely, holding a commodity 
for rise in price. 

The wheat-growers’ associations of the 
past have used the grain exchanges. This 
statement does not mean much for the 
United States because to date our national 
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wheat-growers’ associations have been fu- 
tile organizations. Canada has had for a 
number of years two large co-operative ele- 
vator associations that annually marketed 
large volumes of wheat for members and 
nonmembers. The United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., and the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Company have used the ex- 
changes; they merely supplanted pre-exist- 
ing middlemen, but otherwise accepted the 
customary system of trading on grain ex- 
changes. 

The provincial pools of Canada, however, 
are of contrary opinion. It is the declared 
ultimate intention of the management (Cen- 
tral Selling Agency) of the provincial wheat 
pools (Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Limited) to sell directly to Cana- 
dian millers for domestic consumption and 
for export as flour, and in its sales for ex- 
port to deal directly with millers in foreign 
importing countries.?. The selling agency 
does not speculate in the sense of buying 
futures for a rise or selling futures for a 
decline.* The selling agency does not hedge 
receipts (the wheat deliveries of members) 
by sales of futures. Such sales of futures 
as are made by the selling agency repre- 
sent the disposal of options that have been 
taken from millers in exchange for cash 
wheat solid to them. The selling agency is 
not supposed to hedge sales to foreign cus- 
tomers; but the trade is convinced that last 
autumn the selling agency disposed of 
quantities of wheat abroad on the basis of 
replacement cost and protected these sales 
by purchases of contracts in the nearby fu- 
tures, against which practice neither grow- 
ers nor grain dealers were in any mood to 
protest, since these purchases had the effect 
of supporting the current price of wheat. 
Concerning hedging, we are advised by the 
central selling agency that “this class of 
trading is kept to an absolute minimum, 
will be gradually reduced, and in course 


1For a good review of the Canadian situation see 
W. A. Mackintosh, Agrarian Co-operation in Western 
Canada, Toronto, 1924. 

2 If the pools deal directly with European importers 
and do not announce their sales, that removes one 
nidus of rumor from the market. 

’ According to the Report of the Royal Grain In- 
quiry Commission, 1925, p. 131, the Alberta Pool sold 
wheat for future delivery “when prices looked at- 
tractive.” 
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of time, as the pool method of market- 
ing grows, will doubtless be eliminated.” 
Further, as of January 8, we are informed 
that “of the total quantity of wheat sold by 
the Pool this season to date, approximately 
65 per cent was disposed of without going 
through the grain exchanges in any form.”? 
In a certain conventional sense, since the 
selling agency does not hedge receipts, the 
Canadian pools are engaged in a stupend- 
ous speculation in cash wheat. 

It will be difficult for the Canadian pools 
to establish their type of marketing so long 
as future trading in wheat continues in 
Canada, the United States, Argentina, and 
England, and until their European custom- 
ers, be they importers or millers, cease 
hedging. Trading in wheat futures is world- 
wide; speculators may elect the country in 
which they place their contracts for pur- 
chase and sale; and hedging, arbitrage, and 
spreading are international. There is noth- 
ing to prevent Americans, British, Argen- 
tineans, Australians, or Europeans from 
buying or selling wheat futures on the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange or upon any of the 
exchanges in the United States. Similarly, 
there is nothing to prevent Canadian specu- 
ulators from dealing on the exchanges 
of Europe, the United States, and South 
America. The Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
occupies a position of peculiar advantage 
in that the volume of trading is there kept 
secret, while they receive daily the reports 
of the volumes of trading on the exchanges 
in Liverpool and the United States. If the 
central selling agency does not hedge re- 
ceipts from members, but must still accept 
customers’ options taken in payment for 
cash wheat, this may place them on the 
defensive under certain circumstances. The 
Canadian pools and the millers of that 
country have an arrangement for next sea- 
son whereby the pools are to make some 
sort of a limited guarantee of prices, with 
assurance of parity with European millers, 
which the pools believe would free millers 
from the necessity of hedging.* 


* Correspondence with the Food Research Institute. 

? Idem. 

* Compare discussion in Mackintosh, “The Canadian 
Wheat Pools,” Bulletin 51, Queen’s University, 
pp. 20-21. 
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It is suggestive to envisage briefly the 
developments possible in the United States. 
Let us assume a national co-operative that 
has a quasi-monopoly of the wheat supply 
and does not practice speculative trading 
in wheat futures. If the association elects 
to practice hedging, it will not appear in 
the market as a speculator in cash wheat. 
If the association does not practice hedg- 
ing, it will perforce be engaged in what 
amounts to speculation in cash wheat. 

Assuming the continuation of existing 
grain exchanges, if the association were to 
abstain both from speculation in futures 
and hedging, the situation would be as 
follows. The association would sell wheat 
only to converters and exporters. Millers 
and exporters might continue to hedge, but 
the total volume of hedging would be re- 
duced by the elimination of hedges of grain 
dealers. Just what proportions of hedges 
are carried by millers, grain dealers, and 
exporters, respectively, is not known; but 
a reduction of hedging to the volume of 
hedges of millers and exporters would cer- 
tainly represent a substantial reduction. 
With reduction in the volume of hedging, 
millers and exporters would find hedging 
easier so long as the volume of speculative 
trading were relatively maintained. But 
the volume of speculative trading to be ex- 
pected with a wheat-growers’ association, 
occupying the position of a quasi-monopoly, 
merchandising grain only to converters and 
exporters, is wholly conjectural. With the 
country on an exporting basis, there might 
still be a large interest for speculation in 
wheat futures; with the country on a do- 
mestic basis this could hardly continue to 
be the case, except in event of extraordi- 
nary climatic uncertainties. Speculation in 
wheat futures rests on price fluctuations 
and forecasts or expectations of continuing 
price fluctuations. The professional specu- 
lator might still find it intriguing to engage 
in speculation in wheat futures with the 
wheat supply in control of a co-operative 
association, but amateur speculators would 
probably find little to attract them. At the 
same time, it is not difficult to imagine cir- 
cumstances (in crop yields and price move- 
ments) in which the very fact that the pool 
did not practice trading in futures would 
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create an obvious opportunity for trained 
and even untrained speculators. 

Hedging by converters might cease if 
wheat supplies were centralized in one as- 
sociation. If a wheat co-operative associ- 
ation at the beginning of each season were 
to announce in general terms a sort of basic 
price of wheat, just as there is a sort of 
basic price of steel, and millers could safe- 
guard their supplies and look forward with 
confidence to price relations, very much as 
was the case during the war, the motive for 
hedging would largely disappear. This 
merely means that if a growers’ association 
were able to stabilize prices, hedging would 
be unnecessary. 

A very different situation would develop 
if a co-operative association should adopt 
the policy of hedging, and further if it 
should undertake to use hedging not merely 
as a negative instrument for the stabili- 
zation of prices but as a positive instrument 
for the increase of profits. The winter- 
wheat crop is harvested within a short per- 
iod and represents the largest fraction of 
the crop of wheat. It might be the policy 
of the co-operative daily to hedge receipts 
by sale of futures; but there might also be 
the temptation to defer the hedge in the 
hope of striking a more favorable time in 
the development of the spring-wheat crop. 
In similar manner, later in the season the 
receipts of spring wheat might be hedged 
in the order of arrival; but the temptation 
might also arise to defer this hedge until 
what might be regarded as a more favor- 
able time in the development of the crop of 
the Southern Hemisphere. So long as the 
country remains on an exporting basis, the 
hedging of a wheat-growers’ association 
might be practiced simply as a routine act 
of price insurance, or it might become part 
of a price policy of the management, par- 
ticularly spreading operations with refer- 
ence to developments in the importing and 
exporting markets of the world. 

A national pool, from the standpoint both 
of members and of customers, in considera- 
tion of the possibility of arbitrage and 
spreading, would enjoy a position of unique 
power on the established grain exchanges. 
When a volume of several hundred million 
bushels of wheat is concentrated into a 
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single hand, with power to determine the 
rate of marketing and also with power to 
determine whether, associated with this 
rate of marketing, hedging shall or shall 
not be practiced, and if practiced at what 
time and on what exchanges, the concen- 
tration of power becomes expressive. This 
is all the more true when one considers the 
international extent of future trading. Term 
markets have been established in Argentina 
and are in prospect in Australia; more and 
more European buyers are gravitating to 
hedging. 

We have laws designed to prevent “ma- 
nipulation” in wheat speculation, concerted 
buying and selling, the concentration of a 
large volume of trading under a unified 
policy. Concentration of operations is im- 
portant, both in futures trade and in hedg- 
ing. After all that wheat growers have said 
against speculation, it is difficult to imagine 
a co-operative dealing in futures contracts. 
Nevertheless, circumstances might arise un- 
der which the management of a co-operative 
might feel it desirable, or necessary, if free 
to do so, to enter on a course of speculation. 
In such a contingency the prospective pos- 
session of a large amount of wheat would 
give to a co-operative an enormous specula- 
tive power. The law against manipulation 
on grain exchanges was not passed for the 
sole protection of farmers, but because 
manipulation of markets is against general 
public interest. If concentration of specu- 
lative buying or selling is regarded as dan- 
gerous in the hands of a group of men 
ensconced in a Florida beach hotel, it would 
also be regarded as dangerous in the hands 
of men acting as trustees for the growers of 
wheat. If one feels strongly that concen- 
tration of buying or selling future contracts 
constitutes manipulation of the market, one 
would wish to see a wheat-growers’ co-oper- 
ative specifically debarred from speculation 
of the type of trading in futures contracts. 

Concentration of hedging also may have 
the effect of manipulation. As a rule, the 
breadth of speculation is not greatly in 
excess of that required to absorb the hedges 
of millers, grain dealers, and exporters in 
their customary dealings from day to day 
and from market to market. When specu- 
lative activity declines with a normal vol- 
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ume of hedging, hedgers find that their 
transactions influence market price. Hedg- 
ing is made effective in insurance only by 
wide distribution over time and space. If 
a wheat co-operative practiced hedging, 
regarding the deliveries of members as pur- 
chase, it could sell the hedge of a month’s 
receipts in a day or in twenty-six days, in 
one market or in a number. If the wheat 
represented in the receipts of the co-oper- 
ative were passing through customary com- 
mercial channels, the hedging would be 
widely distributed. If grain merchants 
should by agreement concentrate in one 
day their sales of futures representing the 
hedges on a month’s purchases, this would 
be regarded as a menace to growers; but it 
would be no more in fact than the power 
possessed by a wheat-growers’ co-operative 
receiving the same volume of grain, only 
reversed toward the consumers. 

The proponents of pools insist that grain 
exchanges must cease under co-operative 
marketing. We venture to express below 
the belief that untoward monopolistic be- 
havior of a wheat-growers’ co-operative as- 
sociation is only remotely possible, if at all, 
in a country like the United States. But if 
such a co-operative should engage in oper- 
ations on the contract markets, it seems 
likely that the possibility of manipulation 
by such a super-trader in possession of hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of wheat, would 
lead the public to insist upon the abolition 
of grain exchanges as a guarantee to con- 
sumers that producers would not engage in 
speculative exploitation. This would mean 
that wheat growers, in exchange for control 
of marketing, would lose the benefit of 
price insurance. 

In Canada the issue is clearly drawn. 
It is co-operative marketing without the 
grain exchange and without price insur- 
ance, versus competitive grain marketing 
with the grain exchange and with price in- 
surance. Simultaneous with the announce- 
ment of the policy of the Pool looking to the 
extinguishing of both speculation and hedg- 
ing the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 
in the course of the Report made to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce of Can- 
ada, stated its conclusions on the subject 
of hedging as follows: 
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The conclusions drawn from this survey of 
futures trading and a future market are: 


1. That a futures market permits hedging and 
that hedging by dividing and eliminating risks in 
price variations reduces the spread between the 
prices paid to the farmer for his product and 
those obtained for it upon the ultimate market. 

2. That hedging facilitates the extension of 
credit and thereby reduces the cost of handling 
grain by making it possible for grain dealers 
to operate on less capital than would be the case 
otherwise. 

3. That for the same reason hedging makes a 
larger degree of competition possible in the grain 
trade, on a given amount of capital. 

4, That hedging is of advantage to exporters 
so that even in instances where grain is handled 
under a pooling organization where the initial 
risk is carried by the farmer himself, in order to 
handle successfully the export trade such organi- 
zations find it desirable to make use of the futures 
market, 

5. That a competent speculative element in the 
market ensures a continuous and searching study 
of all the conditions of supply and demand affect- 
ing market prices. 

6. That speculative transactions tend to keep 
prices as between the contract grades and as 
between present cash prices and cash prices in 
the future in proper adjustment to each other and 
to future conditions of supply and demand. 

7. That prices thereby tend to be stabilized 
and fluctuations reduced. 

8. That a speculative element is necessary in 
an exchange to ensure a continuous market so 
that when a crop is dumped upon the market 
in the fall the farmer will not suffer loss by a 
heavy drop through absence of demand for im- 
mediate use. 

9. That individuals who engage in speculative 
transactions without adequate knowledge or capi- 
tal not only usually lose heavily but also are a 
disturbing element upon the market. Their trans- 
actions become mere gambling. 

10. That it does not seem possible to legislate 
effectively so as to eliminate such individuals 
without disturbing the general and genuine use- 
fulness of the exchange; but that legislation should 
be directed towards preventing the incompetent 
from being lured into speculation. 

11. That Parliament should not at present enact 
restrictive legislation in the expectation of tem- 
pering fluctuations on the exchange, or of im- 
proving and _ stabilizing prices, but that time 
should first be taken to allow the new American 
law on this subject to demonstrate its efficacy. 

12. That the penalties and precautions against 
rigging the market, or dishonourable trading, 
seem calculated to make such practices rare and 
unprofitable. 


“Report of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 
1925, p. 139. 
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XIV. 


Having reached the general inference 
that efficiencies and economies in market- 
ing to be attained through co-operative as- 
sociation, however desirable in themselves, 
cannot on our present information be ex- 
pected to be large enough materially to 
enlarge the net return of the wheat grower, 
the other directions of co-operative effort 
remain to be considered. 

A systematic consideration of agricul- 
tural co-operation will include, besides co- 
operation in marketing, co-operation in 
purchasing (including credit and insur- 
ance) and in production. When the three 
branches of co-operative activity coexist, 
they naturally overlap to some extent; but 
co-operation in one direction does not pre- 
suppose co-operation in the other direc- 
tions. Wheat co-operatives exist which 
confine their objectives to marketing. 
Others include purchasing co-operation. 
There has been little co-operation in pro- 
duction (except in threshing), though such 
co-operation is prominent in other lines of 
agriculiural endeavor than wheat growing. 


CO-OPERATION IN PURCHASING 


The subject of co-operative purchasing 
can be dismissed briefly. Such co-operation 
is directed toward reducing the grower’s 
costs of equipment, supplies, and services, 
or of certain consumer’s goods. Efficient 
associations exist for the co-operative pur- 
chase of implements, fertilizer, seed, binder 
twine, and other producers’ supplies for 
wheat growing. Also, there are co-oper- 
ative credit associations, insurance com- 
panies, threshing organizations, and labor- 
supply departments. Sometimes co-oper- 
ative marketing associations undertake to 
perform such functions as a side line, not 
so much to reduce overhead’ or because the 
associations are well adapted to this pur- 
pose, as to increase their appeal to mem- 
bers. In the matter of finance, co-operative 
associations now have, with the displace- 
ment of character loans by rediscountable 
farm paper, credit facilities not enjoyed by 
individual growers. 


‘Country elevators apparently must engage in side 
lines if costs of handling wheat are to be held down. 
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WHEAT GROWING 


On the whole, however, the experience 
of co-operative marketing associations 
seems to indicate that a growers’ associa- 
tion should not combine co-operation in 
purchasing with co-operation in marketing. 
The functions are usually quite distinct; 
the management problems are different. In 
many instances, co-operative purchasing is 
related not to wheat growing as such, but 
to the farmer in his several capacities. 
Time may prove the contrary, but at pres- 
ent it seems the wiser plan to segregate the 
administration of the separate functions. 
For illustration, the supply department and 
the marketing department of the Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange are separate, with sepa- 
rate membership and accounting. If wheat 
growers, as consumers rather than as pro- 
ducers, wish to organize co-operative pur- 
chasing associations, these ought to be 
strictly purchasing associations, fashioned 
after successful types, such as the Roch- 
dale, taking account of regional relations, 
and they ought not to be merged with mar- 
keting associations. Experience seems defin- 
itely in favor of the view that one co-oper- 
ative association can rarely effectively 
function as a producers’ association and a 
consumers’ association. 


CO-OPERATION AND WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Is it possible, by any methods, for a grow- 
ers’ association to influence the production 
of wheat in such a way as to enhance the 
price per bushel and the return per acre? 
Five methods deserve special consider- 
ation: (1) selection of higher commercial 
types of wheat; (2) increased yield per 
acre; (3) improvement in quality by pro- 
cessing and grading for uniformity; (4) re- 
vision of wheat grades; (5) restriction of 
outturn. 

1. Selection of higher commercial types 
of wheat. A huge number of varieties of 
wheat are raised in the United States, many 
of them inferior in milling qualities and 
nondescript from the standpoint of uni- 
formity. There is great disparity in every 
wheat-growing state between expert opin- 
ion and routine farm practice. Looking 
back over the past twenty years and con- 
trasting our situation with development of 
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wheat growing in Canada, it must be con- 
ceded that our authorities in the United 
States have only partly succeeded in their 
effort to guide the farmer in the growing of 
better varieties of wheat. At present not 
over a third, never over a half, and often as 
low as a fourth of the wheat crop of the 
United States is of demonstrated superior 
milling varieties. The best confirmation of 
this is a survey of the range of premium 
prices over the past five years. There is 
considerable experience along other lines 
to indicate that growers’ co-operatives have 
more power over crop selection than have 
government advisers. 

The first objective is to secure in each 
region the production of the best milling 
wheats for which that region is adapted. 
This would result in restriction of wheat 
growing to relatively few varieties. A grow- 
ers’ co-operative would be in position to 
insist upon the varieties to be produced. 
The Raisin Growers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia declines to market the raisins of 
Malaga grapes; growers of cotton in Califor- 
nia and Arizona are practically restricted 
to one variety. The selection of variety of 
wheat must rest.upon the criteria of the 
miller and the characteristics of the land. 
If we are to expect substantial achieve- 
ments by a wheat-growers’ co-operative, 
this will be one of the directions in which 
improvement will be accomplished. 

2. Increased yield per acre. Increased 
yield per acre (by regions) is largely a 
question of elimination of submarginal 
lands, securing tested seed of the best va- 
rieties, correct rotation, and prevention of 
avoidable parasitic depredations. As a re- 
sult of agricultural experiments, stabilized 
farm practices in wheat growing are far 
above the level of common practice. Fed- 
eral and state departments of agriculture 
and agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations are devoting much effort and ex- 
pense to educating farmers in these mat- 
ters; but they need re-enforcement from the 
growers themselves. Experiences indicate 
that co-operative associations have here an 
inviting field for effective endeavor. A 
growers’ association can do much to bring 
home to its members the importance of im- 
proved practices of cultivation, and to 
assist them in raising their standards in 
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these respects. In certain lines, indeed, co- 
operative action is well-nigh essential. Col- 
lective measures against parasites are much 
more effective than the acts of individuals. 
A wheat-growers’ co-operative would fight 
barberry just as the citrous co-operative 
fights scale. It is not merely a question of 
wisdom in outlining of policy or of collec- 
tive energy in carrying it through; it is also 
a question of collective finance. Here, as a 
result of the shift, under the federal reserve 
system, from character loans to rediscount- 
able paper, the co-operative association has 
some advantage over the individual grower 
in securing credit. 

3. Improvement in quality by processing 
and grading for uniformity. The crop of 
wheat contains at present a large amount 
of non-wheat, most of it avoidable. The 
crop contains also more or less deteriorated 
wheat, kernels that have been injured in 
ripening, harvesting, or storing. For the 
most part, the harvesting of wheat is dic- 
tated by climatic circumstances; but, to a 
considerable extent, harvesting is adaptable 
and for each region wheat ought to be har- 
vested in such a way as best to conserve the 
milling characteristics. Sprouting and bin- 
burning are largely avoidable. The pres- 
ence of frosted, sprouted, and heated grains, 
even in small amounts, is deleterious to the 
milling qualities of the lot, since the pro- 
teins of the deteriorated grains react ab- 
normally and are able to influence the 
behavior of flour to a surprising extent. 
Wheat ought to be cleaned on the farm and 
the dockage retained there for feed; this 
cleaning should remove weed seeds, all 
other grains, and badly deteriorated ker- 
nels. The wheat should be given a farm 
grading on the basis of protein content. 
Counties should be plotted on the basis of 
wheat characteristics, and the qualities an- 
nually controlled by chemical analysis, 
milling tests, and baking behavior. This 
represents for wheat the processing and 
grading that have been found commercially 
so important in securing uniformity of 
produce with other agricultural crops. It 
seems probable that these improvements 
can best be carried out through collective 
action of a growers’ association. Some of 
the state wheat-growers’ associations have 
already made the beginnings of improve- 
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ment in these directions... Not only ought 
the grower to secure the premium price to 
which he is entitled by the intrinsic quali- 
ties of his grain, it is necessary to improve 
the entire crop in the direction of the higher 
milling standards. Up to the present, the 
best efforts of authorities have apparently 
been insufficient to attain the desired re- 
formation in the practices of wheat grow- 
ers. If a growers’ co-operative association 
is to secure desired enlargement of financial 
returns to growers, reforms in these direc- 
tions would need to be included as major 
policies. 

4. Revision of wheat grades. A large op- 
portunity for a wheat growers’ co-operative 
association lies in the support of revision 
of wheat grades. The present federal wheat 
grades rest upon external characteristics. 
Weight per bushel, moisture content, sound- 
ness, limitation of deteriorated wheat and 
of non-wheat, are the principal items in the 
federal grades, important enough in them- 
selves but not adequate for the grading of 
wheat to meet the criteria of modern mill- 
ing. The federal grades pay no attention to 
protein content.?, Probably as much as 200 
million bushels of wheat are now purchased 
more or less on the basis of protein content; 
the purchase of milling wheat by sample 
now commonly includes a specified figure 
for protein content. 

Quality of gluten is important to the 
miller as well as quantity of protein. Millers 
who manufacture blended flours will con- 
tinue to use baking tests for gluten, no 
matter what their information on the pro- 
tein content of the wheats they employ. 
It lies within the power of co-operatives, 
however, to a considerable extent to pre- 
pare score cards of quality. It is possible to 
plot the areas in which wheats of denom- 
inated varieties will produce crops of pro- 
tein content within specified ranges, under 
normal climatic conditions and to some ex- 
tent predictable under abnormal climatic 
conditions. Several hard wheat states are 


1In some areas, for example in Roosevelt County 
in Montana, wheat growers are already making prog- 
ress in organized planting of registered wheats. 

* An early issue of WueEat Srupres will be devoted 
to a discussion of this problem. 

® John Percival, The Wheat Plant, p. 414. 
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already fairly well plotted. Evidence is 
accumulating that in growing specified va- 
rieties over plotted areas, the quality of the 
gluten tends to run true. It is quite common 
to find light-weight wheat with high protein 
and good gluten. Under these circumstances, 
it ought to be possible, within reasonable 
limits, to grade wheats for protein content 
and gluten quality. This would represent 
for wheat something comparable to the im- 
provements by grading that have enhanced 
the quality of so many fruits and vegetables. 
Such an undertaking would represent posi- 
tive efforts in the direction of quality, sup- 
plementing what may be termed negative 
efforts—the elimination of frosted, bin- 
burnt, and other deteriorated kernels. Such 
grading would mean a general classification 
for protein content. Only on the basis of 
advancement in grading can growers expect 
equitably to profit from the premium mill- 
ing qualities of wheats that are attainable 
through selection and improved methods 
of cultivation. 

In theory, one might expect such reform 
in wheat grading to be attainable through 
governmental action without collective in- 
fluence of growers, but in practice it is 
found that governmental action is usually 
secondary and that improvement in product 
and in marketing go together. In our judg- 
ment improvement in marketing of wheat 
would be incidental if not accompanied by 
improvement in the product. At the same 
time, it is difficult for us to believe that the 
primary need of the grower—improvement 
in product—is directly attainable without 
co-operative association, which includes 
also improvement in marketing, in itself 
secondary and supplemental. 

Improvement in wheat culture will not 
take place unless it is made profitable to the 
erower. Percival quotes Cobb as saying: 


“Farmers do not grow wheat for philanthropic 
reasons; they grow it to make money, and it will 
be a long time before they grow it for any other 
Give the grower a new wheat that 
will bring him more money for his outlay and he 
will grow it whether the consumers starve on it 
or grow fat.’’3 


It is, therefore, an obligation of wheat- 
growers’ co-operatives to make the growing 
of premium wheats yield premium profits. 
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5. Restriction of outturn. The problem 
of restricting production deserves some- 
what fuller discussion. On this subject 
plain speaking is necessary. For both 
opponents and proponents, there is no 
purpose in obscurement. If reforms in 
growers’ practices were achieved, the acre- 
age would be reduced in consequence. 
But there would be an increased yield 
per acre, and the net result on the crop 
outturn would be problematical. Assum- 
ing that these offset each other, we would 
expect to have a crop of relatively un- 
changed size, but of improved quality, 
raised on a smaller acreage. Improvement 
of quality would be reflected from the 
American miller back to the wheat grower 
in the form of increased price. It is, how- 
ever, not certain that improvement in 
quality of export wheat would be corre- 
spondingly reflected back to the grower. 

The financial distress of wheat growers in 
several recent years is traceable not merely 
to inefficiency and high costs of production, 
and to heavy burdens of taxes and interest, 
but to a volume of production in excess of 
the quantity which could be marketed at a 
remunerative price. Reduction in acreage 
has been an essential factor in readjust- 
ment, and it is by no means clear that this 
has proceeded far enough. In any event, 
as other co-operative associations have 
found, over-production is a recurring if not 
a perennial problem. Indeed, there is some 
tendency for co-operative success to breed 
failure: raising returns to growers makes 
for expansion of production, which may in 
turn offset economies, market expansion, 
and price advantages resulting directly 
from co-operative measures. 

We are dealing here with the general 
problem of adjusting production to market 
requirements, not with the specific position 
of wheat growing today or with the prob- 
lem of handling surpluses resulting from 
bumper crops. Whether or not our cur- 
rent average production is excessive cannot 
be asserted without some assumptions as 
to world-wheat production, demand, and 
prices. It happened that in 1923-24 a 
mediocre crop in this country was coinci- 
dent with a bumper world crop, hence 
wheat prices were generally regarded as 
unremunerative to growers. In 1924-25 an 
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excellent crop here coincided with crop 
failures elsewhere, and American wheat 
growers secured what were regarded as 
high returns despite over-rapid marketing. 
In 1925-26 low yields in America have con- 
tributed to a shortage of wheat supplies 
available for international trade, and have 
helped to maintain prices in world markets 
at a level generally regarded as remuner- 
ative to growers. What the near future will 
bring no one can safely predict. Bumper 
years of low prices are always a possibility. 
Apparently, however, conditions of demand 
and supply have so changed that one is 
justified in assuming that the average level 
of wheat prices will remain for several 
years appreciably higher than the abnorm- 
ally low levels of 1922-24. 

A national wheat-growers’ co-operative 
must envisage the possibilities that further 
restriction of production may be an essen- 
tial element in a program for profitable 
wheat growing, that wise measures to ad- 
just acreage in particular years will involve 
restriction, and that tendencies to expan- 
sion of production may call for resistance. 
Must it be helpless if it faces a persistent 
tendency to over-production, and bend its 
efforts merely toward caring for a surplus, 
or can it expect to influence the volume of 
production? 

There is too prevalent a tendency to take 
for granted the continued existence of a 
price-depressing surplus. Growers, deplor- 
ing the misfortune of agriculture in not 
being able to control production as does 
industry, have recently applied their in- 
genuities to finding some round-about way 
of exporting the surplus with less loss, 
instead of devising some direct way of 
controlling production. Industrial con- 
cerns have sometimes found it desir- 
able, for reasons of capacity operation, to 
manufacture in excess of domestic de- 
mand; to sell, say, 95 per cent of the out- 
turn on the domestic market at a high price 
level, and dispose of the remainder abroad 
at a lower price level, adopting in effect a 
double standard of marketing. But this 
practice does not serve as an analogy to 
wheat growing, because a larger crop 
(meaning a larger crop on a larger acreage, 
not a bumper yield on a smaller acreage) 
is not raised at lower average production 
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costs, but rather at higher average produc- 
tion costs. Within limits, reduced indus- 
trial production involves higher costs per 
unit, while reduced agricultural production 
leads to lower costs per unit. 

Involuntary restriction of production 
may be caused at any time by reduced 
plantings because of unfavorable seasons, 
forced abandonment of winter-killed acre- 
age, and crop failure or low yields due to 
adverse weather conditions. Apart from 
these, production may be reduced by inde- 
pendent voluntary restriction of acreage by 
growers, with or without governmental ad- 
vice, or by concerted efforts practicable 
only through the effective action of a fairly 
inclusive growers’ co-operative. Independ- 
ent voluntary restriction is common enough 
under the stress of unremunerative produc- 
tion, as witness the decline in American 
wheat acreage from 1919 to 1924 and the 
cessation of Canadian expansion in the 
same period. But there is some tendency 
for distressed growers to attempt to offset 
lower prices by increased crops, and at best 
growers are prone to let their neighbors 
reduce while they at least maintain their 
acreage when reduction would be advan- 
tageous. Thus individualistic action tends 
to defeat a policy which may be in the gen- 
eral interest. This is true even when, as in 
the recent experience, official agricultural 
advice and information has supported a 
policy of restriction of acreage. 

Should a wheat-growers’ co-operative en- 
deavor, under such circumstances, to bring 
about, by persuasion or pressure, a general 
restriction? Can it hope to succeed in so 
doing? 

Obviously the problem of policy requires 
discussion only on the assumption that a co- 
operative can, if permitted, achieve some 
measure of restriction of production. Cer- 
tainly such restriction or control is difficult. 
To what extent a wheat-growers’ co-oper- 
ative could succeed in this direction is de- 
terminable only by trial. The limited ex- 
periences of other co-operative associations 
are far from conclusive on this point. Never- 
theless there is reason to believe that a well- 
managed national wheat co-operative 
might exert a significant influence upon 
wheat acreage, for restriction or expansion, 
at least within certain limits. 

It is frequently contended, sometimes 
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in dogmatic language, that within a grow- 
ers’ co-operative association wheat acreage 
would react in response to wheat price just 
the same as without it. This does not merely 
imply that, with rising price, members would 
desert and become independent outsiders 
in order to escape co-operative control, or 
that new independent growers would be 
called into existence; it affirms that a grow- 
ers’ association is without power to influ- 
ence the acreage policy of members. It im- 
plies that growers within a co-operative 
organization would react to a price that 
practically represents a figure arrived at 
through collective bargaining, precisely as 
individual farmers would react in response 
to a price set up by some outside agency. 
Whosoever believes this must hold sequen- 
tially that the principal objective of a 
wheat-growers’ association lies in econo- 
mies in marketing, with such improvement 
of the product as may be accomplished inci- 
dentally in the handling of the grain, as in 
the case of the Canadian co-operative ele- 
vator companies. In the opinion of the 
writer, to hold this view is tantamount to 
disbelief in the feasibility of an effective 
and really worthwhile growers’ organiza- 
tion. Whosoever believes in substantial 
and far-reaching improvement in wheat 
growing, as the result of co-operative policy 
and effort, perforce assumes that to a cer- 
tain extent the co-operative association has 
influence over its members to make a re- 
striction of acreage effective. With increase 
in price beyond a certain point, a policy of 
restriction of acreage would fail naturally 
and would indeed not be attempted, be- 
cause the management would reflect the 
reaction of the growers. But up to a certain 
price, probably up to the maximum pro- 
tection accorded under the present tariff, 
the writer is convinced that a co-operative 
association, otherwise effective, would be 
able to control the acreage of the member- 
ship. Group solidarity, as expression of ele- 
mental commercial self-government, would 
find reflection in conformity of members 
to the policy of the organization. Without 
organization, some growers would put up 
their wheat acreage in the hope that others 
might not; within an organization, each 
grower would realize that expansion of 
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acreage would in effect be an act review- 
able before the jury of his colleagues. Then 
also, the reformation of wheat growing 
in the directions of selection of variety, 
improvement of quality, and revision of 
grades (regarded as essential to any suc- 
cessful co-operative association) would in 
itself result in restriction of acreage. Com- 
bined, the influences of precept of collective 
policy and practice of collective improve- 
ments may reasonably be expected to be 
effective in controlling acreage against 
stimulation by increase of price up to the 
level of protection accorded by the present 
tariff or up to a figure corresponding to the 
pre-war ratio. Admitting the propriety of 
collective restriction of acreage, if effective 
control is psychologically and organically 
impossible, then hope of effective advance- 
ment through co-operative organization is 
illusory. Co-operative organization must 
rest on the positive postulate of reasonable 
contractibility of acreage. 

We come then to the question of policy. 
Are there significant objections, on grounds 
of public policy, to efforts by co-operative 
associations to obtain some degree of con- 
trol over output? 

Wheat growers find it difficult to under- 
stand why control of production through 
collective action should not be esteemed 
reasonable and proper. The present price of 
wheat is not regarded as a misfortune by 
consumers and is generally regarded as a 
good thing for the country. Would the posi- 
tion be any different, ask the growers, if this 
short crop had been secured through collec- 
tive action of growers rather than through 
acts of climate and parasites? As between 
crop failure and crop restriction, the former 
is uneven, enriching some and ruining oth- 
ers, resulting in a higher level of return 
with uneven distribution; the latter means 
a higher level of return with an even distri- 
bution. If it is not good policy to have a 
large crop with low prices, it can hardly be 
bad policy to have a short crop with high 
prices. There is a fundamental difference 
between restriction of production below the 
normal level of consumption and restric- 
tion of production that is far above domes- 
tic consumption. Restriction to produce 
artificial scarcity for consumers is contrary 
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to public policy. Restriction to avoid glut 
of produce can hardly be definable as con- 
trary to public policy. 

On this matter there are two misappre- 
hensions. The first is that the domestic 
food supply might be thereby placed in 
actual jeopardy; the second is that the price 
of flour in this country might be “unduly 
enhanced,” in the sense of the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act. 

The first misapprehension is for the fore- 
seeable future without foundation. We have 
four wheat regions in the United States, and 
there are no records in history of wheat 
failure so general as to jeopardize the bread 
supply of the country.’ If a restricted acre- 
age were planted that under normal cir- 
cumstances would yield an amount of wheat 
just sufficient to cover the domestic supply 
and crop failure should supervene, the Ca- 
nadian crop would still be available for 
importation duty-paid. All fear of bread 
famine is for decades fictitious. 

The second misapprehension concerns the 
legal propriety of restriction.2, An agree- 
ment between producers to restrict outturn 
so as to “unduly enhance” prices represents 
illegal restraint of trade. Nevertheless, with- 
out agreement, restriction of production is 
practiced regularly by industrial producers, 
in response to price and demand. So long 
as the tariff on wheat is adjustable, an 
undue raising of the price of bread in the 
United States through restriction of acreage 
by agreement between wheat growers is no 
more to be feared than an undue elevation 
of the price of bread as a result of crop fail- 
ure. The height of the duty on wheat sets 
a limit alike on wheat monopoly and on the 
effect of crop failure? We have this year a 
relatively short crop of wheat. As a result 
the prices of hard spring, hard winter, and 
red winter wheats are well above world 
parity for milling grades, and only durum 


*See WueEat Stupirs, March 1925, I, 133. 

* What follows is a technical rather than a legalistic 
statement of the growers’ viewpoint. 

*The effect of the tariff duty on domestic price 
must not be overestimated. Even in years like the 
present, when we are on a domestic basis for repre- 
sentative wheats, it appears that domestic wheat 
prices are not raised to the full extent of the duty, 
but at most by some 8 to 12 cents less. This is due 
chiefly to the intrinsic superiority of Canadian mar- 
quis wheat for milling purposes. 
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wheat and lower grades of inferior varieties 
of other wheats have been exportable at 
parity prices. 

This apprehension is expressed in con- 
sumers’ circles and in the grain trade, to 
the effect that organization of an effective 
national wheat-growers’ co-operative asso- 
ciation would represent the erection of a 
monopoly and constitute a precedent. The 
word monopoly has become a shibboleth. 
The history of co-operative agricultural 
organizations furnishes no precedent upon 
which fear of repressive or exploitive mo- 
nopoly might reasonably be grounded. It 
is scarcely to be apprehended that if a 
national wheat-growers’ co-operative con- 
trolled 90 per cent of the acreage, it would 
lend itself to unfair practices against non- 
members, since the achievements aimed at, 
both in respect of growers’ practices and 
marketing devices, would act positively on 
the members and not negatively on the non- 
members. There is no use in pussy-footing 
in the discussion. The grower is unable to 
see how any wheat-growers’ co-operative 
could be expected to achieve what in itself 
is regarded as desirable for wheat growers 
without some degree of monopolistic con- 
trol. The Canadian pool is a quasi-monop- 
oly. The thing to be concerned with is not 
primarily the name of monopoly, but the 
wisdom with which the powers inherent 
in the monopoly are exercised. The writer 
does not believe, from the nature of wheat 
growing in the four regions of the United 
States, that it is possible for any monopoly 
arising out of a growers’ association to dis- 
play the untoward behavior of monopolistic 
oppression.* 

The monopolistic power of a national 
wheat-growers’ association would be em- 
ployed to raise the price of wheat. That is 
the prime purpose of the organization, and 
there is no purpose in cavilling at that. It 
would be the purpose of a co-operative 
association both to raise the weighted price 
of wheat and to lower the weighted cost 
of production and thus to increase the 
margin of profit. In the nature of the geog- 


*Except hypothetically through abuse by manage- 
ment of concentration of power in future trading. See 
Section XIII. 

*Ttalics ours, 
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raphy of the United States, it would be im- 
possible for a co-operative to restrict wheat 
acreage if the price were unduly elevated, 
since the farmers would shift from less 
remunerative crops to wheat. It is feasible 
to foresee a certain elevation of price, par- 
ticularly with lowering of cost of produc- 
tion, without increase of acreage, especially 
if the policy of the co-operative association 
were continuously to stress repression. But 
beyond the point of a moderate increase in 
price, a wheat monopoly would find itself 
defeated by irresistible increase in acreage. 
Conceding that it is the purpose of a co- 
operative association to raise the price of 
wheat, how would the authorities, in re- 
sponse to eventual protests of consumers, 
undertake to estimate whether the price 
increase were reasonable, or unreasonable, 
moderate or excessive? The Capper-Vol- 
stead Act makes it the duty of the Secretary 
of Agricuiture to order a co-operative asso- 
ciation to desist if he has reason to believe 
that “such association monopolizes or re- 
strains trade in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to such an extent that the price is 
unduly enhanced by reason thereof.”? Under 
the intent of the law, the Department of 
Justice might prosecute for “unduly en- 
hancing” the price, irrespective of whether 
the price was one determined by collective 
bargaining or by conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. Presumably the outcome of any dis- 
pute between bread consumers and wheat 
growers would revolve about what “unduly 
enhancing the price” is determined to be. 
We possess various state and municipal 
commissions for regulating public utility 
rates with reference to income of pub- 
lic service corporations. The prices of 
gas, electrical current, water, and trans- 
portation are supposed to be fixed at such 
rates as will yield stated returns on capital 
valuations appropriately determined. So 
long as these public utility corporations 
charge the rates prescribed by the regula- 
tory commissions, the question of control of 
production is not a subject for determina- 
tion. The rate being fixed, consumers de- 
termine the takings by their own interests 
at the rate fixed, and the demand and price 
are equated in the production. Commis- 
sions recognize with public utilities that 
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costs of production are subject to seasonal 
variations (as in a year of subnormal rain- 
fall), and fix the rate with some considera- 
tion for such contingencies. A fair price for 
wheat similarly would be one determined 
over a period of years. 

How would a consumers’ organization 
proceed to prove that a co-operative associ- 
ation had “unduly enhanced” the price of 
wheat? The mere fact that output is con- 
trolled is in itself no evidence either of 
unreasonable intent or of prospective in- 
jury to consumers. Several methods of 
adjudging the price are theoretically avail- 
able. In the first place, one would consider 
the relation of the price of wheat to the 
general price level. Taking the five years 
before the war as base line, assuming that 
the wholesale price of wheat has the index 
150 and the all-commodity wholesale index 
number is 160, it would be difficult in a par- 
ticular year to construe a wheat price index 
of, say, 175 as an undue enhancement of 
the price of wheat. But if the attained 
index number of wheat should be 250 com- 
pared with the all-commodity wholesale 
index number of 160, this would unques- 
tionably be construed as an “undue” en- 
hancing of the price. It must be pointed 
out that consumers’ organizations in judg- 
ing the price of wheat must use the price 
of wheat itself and not the price of bread, 
since the price of flour is only one of the 
several elements entering into the price of 
bread. And they must use the farm price. 

A second method of determining whether 
a price of wheat were fair would be to de- 
termine cost of production. This is the 
theory of the sliding-scale provision of the 
tariff, the duty resting on the demonstrated 
margin between production costs at home 
and abroad. From this point of view, ele- 
vation of the price of wheat secured through 
co-operative association could hardly be 
termed illegal in the sense of being “unduly 
enhanced,” unless it could be shown that 
wheat growers receive undue remunera- 
tions. The court would first need to define a 
statistical farm family, determine a uniform 
practice for fixing valuations of wheat land 
and improvements (with something of the 
eternal discussion over valuing improve- 
ments on the basis of original cost or 
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replacement cost), allow a reasonable writ- 
ing-off of equipment and reserve for up- 
keep, set a reasonable wage scale, and 
fix reasonable interest rates on borrowed 
money and on invested capital. Since this 
could not be done for the millions of farm- 
ers that raise wheat, it would be necessary 
to adopt some sort of a bulk line. Finally, 
it would be necessary to make allowances 
in good years for the deficits of poor years, 
since a price that might reasonably be re- 
garded as unduly high in one year might 
in the following year do little more than 
cover cost of production. 

The cost of production of wheat is very 
difficult of determination.t_ When one con- 
siders the travail entailed in the investi- 
gation of the cost of producing wheat in the 
United States and Canada conducted by the 
Tariff Commission, one must recognize the 
impossibility of establishing annually a fair 
price of wheat, or of subjecting annually 
to judicial scrutiny a price attained by a 
wheat-growers’ co-operative association. 

Of the two methods, that of judging the 
wheat price by index numbers is relatively 
easy but takes no account of production 
costs, that of judging a wheat price by cost 
of production would be so onerous as to be 
impossible. It does not seem that a price 
of wheat controlled through acreage re- 
striction of a wheat-growers’ association 
could reasonably become the object of ju- 
dicial inquiry except under very extraor- 
dinary circumstances. The protection of 
society would lie not in the courts but 


_in the numerical superiority of consumers, 


in the control of wheat price by the tariff on 
wheat, and in the irresistible tendency of 
farmers, within as well as without a co- 
operative association, to expand an agri- 
culture that is unduly profitable. 

The term “control of the crop” includes 
control of varieties, control of processing 
and grading, and also control of outturn. 
As a matter of fact, these are correlated and 
there is no use in pretending to believe that 


_ improvement of quality and attainment of 


milling uniformity is practicable or possible 
without control of quantity. In our judg- 
ment one must co-ordinate them or disre- 


*See WueaT Srupies, May 1925, I, pp. 173 ff. 
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gard them, so far as influence on the price 
level during the coming decade is con- 
cerned. If they are to be utilized, the co- 
ordination and practical application occur 
naturally through co-operative association. 
In this direction lies, in our judgment, the 
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It is not to be inferred that the theory of 
co-operative marketing is explicit enough, 
and the precedents in co-operative practice 
extensive and dependable enough, to make 
the application of co-operative association 
to wheat growing merely a matter of ad- 
ministrative detail. There are several diffi- 
cult questions that must be settled before 
the co-operative principle can hope to be 
successfully applied to the four large wheat- 
growing regions of the United States. 
Though several of the existing state wheat 
pools seem to be relatively successful, they 
are laying little ground-work for the solu- 
tion of problems of procedure. 

1. The first of these pressing questions is 
the form of membership contract. Recent 
experiences in successful co-operatives deal- 
ing with agricultural specialties suggest that 
future development will be in the direction 
of selectivity, just as in industrial mergers. 
Furthermore, withdrawal of participants is 
being made easier rather than more diffi- 
cult, and delivery of the crop the expression 
of quality of produce rather than of obli- 
gation. The Canadian pools have adopted 
the principles of maximum acreage with- 
out selection, under ironclad contracts, 
with denial of services to nonmembers and 
with legal enforcement of deliveries by 
members. The large co-operative elevator 
companies of Canada have served non- 
members at a toll, on the theory that it was 
good business to obtain lower costs of op- 
eration for members through increasing 
volume of operation by inclusion of non- 
member grain. Under the Capper-Volstead 
Act a co-operative is placed under obli- 
gation to do more business for members 
than for nonmembers. The ironclad con- 
tract, extending over a large region and 
covering members of widely varying tem- 
peramental, intellectual, and financial char- 
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largest and the most promising field of ac- 
tivity, far exceeding and outweighing in 
possibilities for farmers the accomplish- 
ments that are to be expected through the 
application of co-operative association to 
the marketing of the crop as it is. 
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acteristics, may lead to socially undesirable 
reactions, such as bootlegging of produce, 
night-raiding, court injunctions, and legal 
penalties. Agreements of membership ought 
to be maintained by the spirit of co-oper- 
ation rather than by the law of contract. 
When co-operative associations are in ad- 
vance of the co-operative consciousness of 
their members, the result is likely to be 
internecine conflict and nullification. The 
essential stability proceeds from the spirit 
of the undertaking. Nevertheless perma- 
nency is essential, since the association must 
look forward to long-time operations. At 
first, co-operatives need control over acre- 
age in order to control marketing, but later 
they may find it necessary to select mem- 
bership in order to control production. 
Probably the future trend of co-operation 
will be to become selective, to exclude in- 
effective farmers, submarginal land, and 
undesirable produce. This evolution is not 
in early prospect in the case of wheat. For- 
tunately for the United States, the Cana- 
dian pools with rigid organization are ac- 
cumulating experiences that we can later 
employ in judging of the most desirable 
procedure. 

2. There is sound social and economic 
reasoning in the view that the transactions 
of co-operative associations should be sub- 
jected to regular published audit by certi- 
fied accountants. This is highly desirable 
for members and for the general public, if 
the sympathy of consumer classes is to be 
maintained. When co-operative agricultural 
associations obtain from the Congress ex- 
emption from ‘anti-trust laws, publicity is 
expected as a guarantee that prices shall 
not be unduly advanced to consumers. 
Quite commonly, however, such audit of the 
accounts of co-operative associations is re- 
sisted on the ground that these are private 
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business affairs and, not being required of 
competing independents, would impose a 
business hardship on co-operative associ- 
ations. The point is of more importance in 
respect of a co-operative association dealing 
with a staple foodstuff like wheat, than in 
the case of a specialty like almonds. 

3. It is difficult from the agricultural point 
of view to apply the co-operative principle 
to diversified farming. For many farmers, 
wheat is one of three or four cash crops. 
Experience has demonstrated the unwis- 
dom of continuous wheat growing, and 
numerous governmental and educational 
undertakings have been developed to in- 
duce wheat growers in the one-crop belt to 
diversify their operations. Now it is pre- 
cisely in one-crop farming that co-operative 
association has been most applicable. The 
best experiences and precedents in co-oper- 
ative marketing in this country have been 
obtained on farms devoted largely, if not 
exclusively, to one cash crop. Is a western 
farmer simultaneously to be a member of a 
wheat-growers’ co-operative, a sugar-beet 
co-operative, and a wool co-operative? It 
is obviously going to be more difficult to 
apply co-operative methods to mixed agri- 
culture, and the difficulties must be appreci- 
ated in advance in order that they may not 
be disclosed through disaster. 

4. A national wheat-growers’ co-opera- 
tive association would face a fundamental 
problem of finance. Regarding middlemen 
in wheat as a unit, outside of the fixed 
investment in country and terminal ele- 
vators and warehouses, the invested capi- 
tal is relatively small compared with the 
volume of borrowed capital. The wheat 
crop is moved largely on bank credit. The 
hedging of the wheat is the most important 
single factor in the collateral of this bank 
credit, since banks are strongly averse to 
lending money on unhedged wheat. If a 
co-operative should eschew hedging, a dif- 
ferent basis for bank credit would have 
to be organized. This might be done by 
increasing the capital investment, which 
would mean having growers contribute cap- 
ital, a procedure not likely to be followed. 
It might involve an indirect increase in the 
working capital of the co-operative secured 
through a low advance payment to growers. 
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Also, bank credit could be more easily se- 
cured on unhedged wheat if the margin 
between autumnal market price and ad- 
vance payment to growers were made wide. 
Lastly, it might be possible to secure credit 
through some amplification of rediscount- 
ing facilities under the Federal Reserve 
system. If one believes that a more even 
marketing of wheat might result in a wider 
margin of profit, one must at the same time 
bear in mind that the capital requirements 
and the corresponding interest charges 
would also be somewhat increased. To one 
familiar with the financial transactions of 
the existing successful co-operatives, the 
problem of fianancing a national wheat- 
growers’ co-operative looms rather large. 

5. Another problem of particular diffi- 
culty in the organization of a national 
wheat-growers’ co-operative is the problem 
of decentralization. Just how far to central- 
ize and where to decentralize is always a 
matter for fine judgment in a co-operative 
association. In the prairie provinces of 
Canada the crop is homogeneous. In our 
four widely heterogeneous wheat regions, 
to a considerable extent the varieties are 
different, the types of agriculture are differ- 
ent, and the wheats are competitive on the 
market. There is something resembling or 
at least comparable to this situation in 
Australia, and the wheat pools of the sev- 
eral Australian states have had to face dif- 
ficulties in consequence. 

6. The co-operative marketing of wheat 
may be conceived either as a half-way or a 
full-way operation. By a half-way oper- 
ation is meant the taking over of country 
elevators without attempting to take over 
the terminals. The co-operative association 
would then continue to use the grain ex- 
changes and sell to city merchants, mills, 
and exporters as country elevators now do. 
The full-way co-operative organization im- 
plies the acquisition of the terminal facili- 
ties, the elimination of the terminal middle- 
men, and the sale of wheat only to mills, 
exporters, and foreign buyers. Nothing is 
gained in beclouding the fact that full hori- 
zontal integration necessarily means a 
change in business practices with elimin- 
ation of middlemen and plants. 

Co-operative experience offers precedents 
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for both types. The California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange may be termed a half-way 
co-operative association because it sells to 
wholesalers and does not do wholesale mer- 
chandising to retailers. This also holds true 
of the Walnut Growers’ Association and 
the Raisin Growers’ Association. These 
associations believe it to be the best policy, 
for the present at least, to utilize the exist- 
ing machinery of wholesale distribution. 
Livestock associations, on the other hand, 
endeavor to be full-way co-operative associ- 
ations, selling to packers. This also is the 
hope of the cotton-growers’ co-operative. 
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The half-way co-operative marketing of 
the co-operative elevator companies of Can- 
ada has failed to yield expected economies. 
This has prompted the organization of the 
provincial pools that propose to act as full- 
way co-operative associations. The Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Lim- 
ited, is a full-way co-operative association, 
that contemplates selling only to North 
American mills, and to European mills and 
merchants. The Canadian pools are mak- 
ing the first real test of co-operative mar- 
keting of wheat. Their experiences will be 
precedents for the United States. 


XVI. SUMMARY 


Such conclusions as may be drawn from 
the foregoing consideration of the co-oper- 
ative association of wheat growers are tenta- 
tive rather than definite and, indeed, might 
more properly be termed inferences. This 
is due to the limitations of the available 
data. The relevant data enjoin negative 
qualification more often than they warrant 
affirmative declaration. Such tentative con- 
clusions as are reasonably permissible are 
more in the nature of statements of position, 
precedents, and objectives than of experi- 
ence and accomplishment. 

With respect to the co-operative market- 
ing of the wheat crop of the present size, 
varieties, and qualities, it does not seem 
that our information warrants more than 
modest hope of commercial gains to grow- 
ers. We are not informed as to the net 
profits of middlemen dealing in wheat. To 
obtain a basis for adjudging the motive for 
co-operative marketing, and to have a figure 
to illustrate the position, we may take the 
net profits of country middlemen to be 
2. cents a bushel and of terminal middlemen 
1 cent a bushel, depreciation and interest on 
capital and credit considered as costs. Two 
cents a bushel may similarly be held to 
cover the costs and profits of speculation, 
hedging, and exporting. We thus have a 
figure of 5 cents a bushel that, for purposes 
of discussion strictly, growers might expect 
to accrue to a national wheat co-operative 
association operating the present plant of 
elevators and warehouses, with manage- 


ment equal in ability and efficiency to the 
commercial grain trade of today. A dis- 
cerning critic would probably regard the 
figure of 5 cents as too high rather than 
too low. But even a figure of 6 or 7 cents 
would make no difference to the argument. 

Following a thoroughgoing and far- 
reaching reorganization of the existing 
national plant of country and terminal ele- 
vators, after the fashion of an industrial 
merger, with elimination of obsolete and 
redundant units, taking full account of 
varying geographic relations of transpor- 
tation and costs of storage, and including 
operations in coarse grains and in side- 
lines, a co-operative association might 
hope to lower somewhat the weighted per- 
bushel cost of distributing wheat from 
grower to converter and exporter. But such 
a reorganization would need to proceed 
practically without precedents and would 
represent an undertaking exceeding in mag- 
nitude and intricacy anything previously 
accomplished in industrial mergers. Under 
these circumstances, one should harbor 
no early expectation of economies in this 
direction. 

If an added return of 5 cents a bushel 
were to be secured, we infer that it would 
not generally be regarded by wheat grow- 
ers as satisfactory. If one may be guided 
by the experiences of the Canadian and 
Australian pools, one must regard it as 
doubtful whether a national wheat-grow- 
ers’ co-operative could be organized in the 
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United States if growers understood defi- 
nitely that such a gain in net wheat price 
was the sole objective to be sought and the 
maximum achievement to be expected. 

Broadly considered, such an achievement 
in distribution, if attainable, ought to be re- 
garded by growers as incidental. For while 
marketing profits have usually appealed to 
growers as the strongest initial motive for 
establishment of co-operative associations, 
if our interpretation of the business of 
wheat growing is correct, these would be 
the least important of the benefits which 
successful national co-operation would aim 
to confer on wheat growers. 

It is gradually coming to be believed that 
the most promising and effective field of 
activities of a national wheat-growers’ co- 
operative association lies on the growers’ 
side of the country elevator rather than 
along the path of distribution beginning 
with the country elevator. Reformation of 
farm management, lowering of operative 
costs, control of variety, improvement of 
quality, establishment of uniformity with 
grades based on milling standards, elimi- 
nation of submarginal lands and farmers, 
and restriction of outturn to the average 
statistical level of domestic requirements 
are the objectives which, if achieved, may 
be expected to result in increment of re- 
turns far greater than are to be anticipated 
directly through co-operative marketing. 
We have at present an individualized and 
overextended wheat growing. The commer- 
cial interests of wheat growers would be 
enhanced by a contracted wheat-growing 
and co-operative study and direction of the 
industry. Convinced that wheat growers 
need direction in production more than in 
marketing, we make the inference that these 
will be achieved only if conjoined. 

Looking forward, it seems to us that the 
reaction of the discerning observer toward 
the probability of national co-operation of 
wheat growers depends on the views he en- 
tertains on three points: the effectiveness 
of such a co-operative in improving the effi- 
ciency of wheat growing; the solidarity of 
co-operative allegiance; and the future 
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price level of wheat. We have little doubt 
of the ability of a co-operative to bring 
about the adoption of the best varieties and 
improved methods of handling, provided 
an adequate commercial incentive supports 
the movement. We have little doubt that 
co-operative solidarity could be achieved, 
under proper leadership, provided these | 
improvements are attained; but we doubt 
whether it could be achieved without them. 
In short, we incline to the view that these 
two are conjoined. 

With respect to the third point, opinion 
must rest largely on international grounds 
and is not easily formulated. During the 
past five crop years, including the present, 
our annual net export of wheat has aver- 
aged something like 170 million bushels. 
If one believes that the probable trend in 
level of wheat price in the world offers 
a reasonable prospect that such export can 
be continued at the average farm price of 
the crops of 1924 and 1925, one will prob- 
ably infer that this reduces greatly the hope 
of contemporaneous national co-operative 
organization of wheat growers. No one is 
in position to state the average farm price 
received for the crops of 1924 and 1925, nor 
the use made by growers of the net returns. 
But it seems likely that if farmers could 
look forward to a continuation of the price 
of the present season and last season, so 
large a proportion of growers would be in- 
clined, chiefly through inertia, to let well 
enough alone as to make the organization 
of a national co-operative association ap- 
pear for the time being impracticable. The 
establishment of a national co-operative 
association implies for wheat growers a far- 
reaching change in policy and affairs. To 
make this change, most growers must feel, 
in addition to the positive motive of larger 
and less fluctuating returns and a stabil- 
ized, technically more efficient operation, 
also a dissatisfaction with current returns 
and distrust of the prospective price level. 
Therefore, it seems to us clear that the hope 
the student of the problem entertains for 
the early establishment of a co-operative 
association of wheat growers must depend 
directly on his views as to the trend of 
wheat prices in the world. 
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SUMMARY 


The official wheat standards of the United 
States are losing much of their value be- 
cause of the changes that are taking place 
in the trade practices of evaluating wheat. 
The standards do not directly consider pro- 
tein content of wheat, whereas millers in 
the last decade have come to consider it 
seriously because bakers have come to de- 
mand flour of specified protein content. 
This new trade custom is 


Consequently, because of the importance of 
this factor in millers’ requirements, there 
is commonly a far greater range of prices 
for wheats of the same grade but of differ- 
ent protein content, than between average 
prices for adjacent grades. 

The premiums that millers pay or are 
willing to pay for high-protein wheats are 
not yet, under present conditions, at all 
fully reflected back to the 


having profound effects 
upon the grain trade, and 
especially concerns the 
wheat grower, the miller, 
and the public. 

The baker regards the 
protein content of his 
flour as an important in- 
dex to the quantity of 
bread he can bake from 
a given quantity of flour. 
With technical methods 
now available, it is pos- 
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wheat grower. This oper- 
ates to the disadvantage 
of the producers of some 
of the choicest wheats, 
notably the  dry-land 
farmers. These are dis- 
tant from milling centers 
and terminal markets, 
can practice but limited 
diversification, and are 
especially subject to crop 
failures. The tendency of 
wheat breeders in vari- 
ous countries is to work 
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sible to secure a fairly 


close approximation to 

the protein content of flour, though not of 
the quality of the gluten. By a similar 
process one may obtain the approximate 
amount of protein in wheat, from which 
one may estimate the protein content of the 
flour that can be milled from it. 

The official standards for wheat do not 
at present include any reference to protein 
content, and contain no element that con- 
stitutes a reliable indication of protein 
content. There are great variations in the 
protein content of wheats of a given grade. 


toward varieties of higher 
protein content. To have premiums for 
protein content reflected back to producers 
is important both for the high-cost pro- 
ducer and in order to raise the general mill- 
ing quality of our wheat. 

The practice of buying wheat on protein 
analysis, dissociated from grades (in par- 
ticular from the “contract grades” deliver- 
able on futures contracts), reduces the mil- 
ler’s ability to insure against risks of price 
changes by hedging. He cannot accept de- 
livery on his futures contract, because the 
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deliverable wheat does not suit his require- 
ments. This difficulty tends to prevent cash 
prices and futures prices from fluctuating 
in their normal relations, to force the mil- 
ler to assume speculative risks, and to afford 
creater scope for types of speculative activ- 
ity making for price instability. Moreover, 
the same conditions give a special advan- 
tage to large millers and dealers operating 
at or near terminal markets, except perhaps 
in the hard winter wheat section. Unlike 
their smaller competitors, they are able to 
secure an advantage by analyzing wheat at 
terminals and mapping tributary areas ac- 
cording to protein content. 

The demand of American bakers for 
flour of high-protein content tends to lower 
the average milling quality of our export 
wheat, indeed in some years largely to re- 
strict our exports to wheat of relatively low- 
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protein content; the consequence is to im- 
pair its reputation and to reduce its price 
abroad. The same demand from domestic 
bakers puts the American miller at a dis- 
advantage in buying domestic wheat to mill 
for export. 

If, as seems probable, the tendency to 
evaluate wheat with reference to protein 
content becomes general, countries able to 
produce high-protein wheats will enjoy an 
advantage in the world wheat trade over 
countries unable to produce such wheats, 
and production of high-protein varieties 
will tend to increase at the expense of yield 
per acre. 

The indications are that it is feasible to 
make protein content a specification in 
wheat grading. In the interests of pro- 
ducers, millers, and the general public, this 
is greatly to be desired. 


I. SOME TECHNOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In order to understand the reasons for 
the baker’s demand for flour of a specified 
protein content,’ the reader must know 
some simple facts concerning the chemistry 
of wheat and flour and concerning the 
technology of milling and baking. 

While the trade practice of using protein 
content as an important factor in evalu- 
ating wheat is on the increase, knowledge 
of this factor by no means supplies millers 
and bakers with all the information de- 
sired. The greater part of the protein in 
flour is gluten. Protein content is therefore 
merely an index to gluten content. But the 
baker is interested both in the amount of 
gluten in a flour and also in its quality, that 
is, its physical texture and its water-absorb- 
ing capacity. 

The amount of gluten is important to the 
baker because, no matter how good its 


*Proteins are nitrogenous substances which are 
present in large amount in such foods as white of 
egg and lean meats. In wheat there are several, of 
which only two are important in bread making, viz., 
gliadin and glutenin. When the mixture of these two, 
as it exists in flour, is wetted, it absorbs much 
water. It forms a tough, elastic, rubbery mass that 
is termed gluten. Upon the amount of water the 
gluten of a given flour absorbs and upon its elasticity 
and physical texture depend, in the main, the quality 
of bread that can be baked from that flour. 


quality, if the percentage in a flour is too 
low, good bread of American type cannot 
be baked from it. But there is another rea- 
son why the amount of gluten in a flour in- 
terests a baker. It is that the amount of 
water a flour will absorb to produce dough 
of ideal consistency depends both upon the 
quantity and upon the quality of the gluten 
contained therein. Themore gluten, the more 
water will the dough hold without becom- 
ing slack. Also the better the quality of the 
gluten, the more water will each unit of 
gluten hold. Now the more water a flour 
takes up to form dough of the proper con- 
sistency, the more loaves per barrel of flour 
a baker obtains. Naturally upon the yield 
of bread his profits in great measure de- 
pend. Accordingly a baker is interested in 
the amount of gluten in the flour he buys, 
not merely because the more and the better 
the gluten, the better the bread he will 
bake, but also because he will obtain more 
loaves of bread per barrel of flour. The 
baker looks closely at the amount of water 
a flour absorbs when doughed, since upon 
it so largely depend his profits. He calls 
flours that absorb much water and make 
large, well-piled, silky loaves with uniform 
small-pored texture, “strong” flours; and, 
conversely, those having none of these 
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traits, “weak” flours. Since the amount 
and kind of gluten in a flour so largely de- 
termines whether a flour is weak or strong, 
bakers prefer flours with much gluten. 

Now the separation and measurement of 
the amount of gluten that is present in a 
flour is difficult and inaccurate. This cannot 
be made the basis for the evaluation of 
flour, though it is attempted in some coun- 
tries, notably in Australia. Since gluten 
consists of protein and since the gluten pro- 
teins represent the great bulk of the pro- 
teins in flour, if one determines the total 
protein content of flour, one at the same 
time determines with sufficient accuracy the 
gluten content, for the amount of protein 
other than that in the gluten is so small as 
to be for practical purposes negligible. 

In flour, and also in wheat, there is only 
a negligible quantity of nitrogenous mate- 
rial other than protein. Therefore if the 
percentage of nitrogen in the wheat pro- 
teins be known and the quantity of nitro- 
gen in a given sample of flour or wheat be 
determined, it is a matter of simple multi- 
plication with a factor to estimate the per- 
centage of protein, and, therefore, of glu- 
ten. The wheat proteins contain 17.62 per 
cent of nitrogen. Therefore the percentage 
of nitrogen in a sample of flour being 
known, all that is necessary is to multiply 
that percentage by the factor 5.7 to know 
the percentage of protein, and this tells the 
percentage of gluten closely enough for all 
practical purposes. 

As it happens, there is a very exact 
method for estimating the percentage of 
nitrogen in such materials as flour. It is 
the Kjeldahl method, so called after its in- 
ventor, a Danish chemist. To determine 
with considerable accuracy the gluten con- 
tent of a flour, all that is necessary is to 
ascertain, by the Kjeldahl method, the per- 
centage of nitrogen in it, and to perform 
the necessary multiplication. The result 
may be taken as slightly greater than the 
gluten content. 

Now the knowledge of the protein con- 
tent alone does not necessarily tell the 
baker much concerning the probable 
“strength” of a flour. It does not tell him 
much concerning the quality of the gluten 
or how much water the flour will absorb. 
There are types of wheat, as for example 
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durum wheat, which contain very high per- 
centages of gluten yet are unsatisfactory 
for bread-baking purposes because their 
gluten is not of the proper quality. It is 
too tough. Moreover, a wheat with a good 
quality of gluten may have too much gluten 
for the best results. Such a flour is said to 
be “gluten-bound.” However, a wise baker 
is glad to get such a flour since he has 
merely to dilute it suitably by mixing with 
some weak flour to make an excellent pro- 
duct. Furthermore the amount of gluten, 
the value for bread-making purposes, and 
the capacity to take up water do not always 
go parallel. Thus flours from durum 
wheats, while they contain high percent- 
ages of gluten and take up very great 
amounts of water, are not of high value for 
bread-making purposes even when diluted. 
Therefore the amount of water that flour 
will take up when doughed, the “absorp- 
tion” as it is called, is not by itself a reli- 
able index to flour quality or baking 
strength, though it is so used apparently in 
Australia and also to some extent in Eng- 
land. 

Nevertheless, all things considered, the 
amount of gluten, that is, of protein, seems 
in the light of the present-day knowledge to 
be the nearest approach to an ideal index 
of baking strength available. The baker 
who depends upon it alone will now and 
then be deceived. If, however, he knows 
the variety and place of origin of the wheat 
from which the flour is milled, he will less 
often be misled. 

The protein content of wheat is estimated 
in the same way as the protein content of 
flour. There is, however, this difference: 
The protein in flour is nearly all gluten; the 
protein in whole wheat is part gluten, part 
bran proteins, part germ proteins. In the 
milling process the bran and the germ are 
removed as completely as possible. Now 
both the bran and the germ contain a greater 
percentage of protein than that part of the 
wheat berry which yields flour and is known 
as the endosperm. Although the bran and 
the germ together are less than 17 per cent 
of the weight of the whole wheat berry, 
they contain nearly 27 per cent of all the 
protein.t. From this it follows that flour 


*T. B. Osborne and L. B. Mendel, Journal of Bio- 
logical Chemistry, 1919, XXXVII, 557. 
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contains a lesser percentage of protein than 
the wheat from which it is milled. The dis- 
crepancy varies somewhat according to the 
amounts of bran and germ. These vary 
with the size and shape of the wheat berry 
and the thickness of the bran coat. Ordi- 
narily the difference in protein content be- 
tween wheat and flour is not much more 
and not much less than one per cent of the 
wheat or flour, respectively, though there 
are cases on record in which the difference 
has been much greater. Normally the mil- 
ler can count on a flour with about one per 
cent less protein than the wheat from which 
itis milled. 

So important has the protein content 
of wheat become to the miller that some 
mills have provided themselves with a 
large number of storage bins, each devoted 
to wheat of a definite protein content. Such 
a mill is able to manufacture flour to any 
given protein specification. 

Now the present system of wheat grad- 
ing, in the United States and most other 
countries, neglects this factor of protein 
content. With some modification, the trade 
practices of the years immediately preced- 
ing 1917 were made the basis of the United 
States standards for wheat. The aim of the 
Department of Agriculture was to set the 
limits at such a level that the great mass of 
wheat which theretofore had been given a 
certain grade commercially would continue 
to receive that grade.t. The result is an in- 
flexible set of standards. Granting, as 
many experts would not, that the grades 
represented fairly the milling value of 
wheat as estimated by the trade at the time 
the standards were promulgated, the stand- 
ards, being inflexible, have stood still, while 
the trade has progressed. In consequence 
the grades are becoming obsolescent. 

The most important index to quality in 
the grades is the statement concerning the 
kind of wheat. For purposes of grading, 


*The Department subsequently stated that this had 
been accomplished. Weekly News Letter, United States 
Department of Agriculture, October 24, 1917, p. 6; 
July 24, 1918, p. 15. 

7C. E. Mangels, “Protein Content of North Dakota 
Wheat,” Bulletin 191, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
North Dakota Agricultural College (July 1925). John H. 
MacMillan, Jr., “Federal Spring Wheat Grades—A Dis- 
cussion of their Shortcomings and Suggested Rem- 
edies,” Cereal Chemistry, 1924, I, 68. 

* Mangels, op. cit. 
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wheat is divided into classes as “Hard Red 
Spring Wheat,” “Durum Wheat,” “Hard 
Red Winter Wheat,” “Soft Red Winter 
Wheat,” “White Wheat,” and “Mixed 
Wheat.” Within each class there are sepa- 
rate grades designated by numbers. Cer- 
tain of the classes are subdivided into sub- 
classes. Knowledge of the class or subclass 
to which a wheat belongs tells the experi- 
enced much concerning its quality, whether 
it is hard or soft and whether, therefore, it 
is good for bread flour or for cake flour. To 
some extent even the class or subclass des- 
ignations indicate what type of bread flour 
or cake flour can be made from it. 

There is another criterion of grade that is 
also to some extent a criterion of quality. 
It is the percentage of hard kernels required 
as a minimum in the grades of hard wheat. 
Such kernels are described as dark, hard, — 
and vitreous; hard and vitreous; or simply 
as hard, as the case may be. They are the 
kernels that are hard, translucent, and 
neither soft nor chalky. They are regarded 
as superior in quality, and the greater their 
percentage in a parcel, the higher its qual- 
ity, though to this rule, too, there are nu- 
merous exceptions. 

The chief positive indices of quality 
found in the United States wheat grades 
are, then, (a) class (or subclass) designa- 
tions and (b) percentage of hard kernels. 
Until a few years ago this was enough for 
most purposes. Today, when many bakers 
demand that flours shall have a certain 
minimum protein content, a mere state- 
ment of the kind of wheat does not give the 
miller all the information he needs. He 
must also know the protein content. In 
this regard the United States grades leave 
him almost wholly in the dark. The per- 
centage of dark and vitreous kernels was 
once supposed to be an index to the pro- 
tein content. Today it is known that it is 
not necessarily true.” 

The protein content of wheat may vary 
greatly in a given locality from year to year 
and in different though neighboring locali- 
ties in the same year. Thus in North Da- 
kota the protein content ranged in 1924 
from 9.56 per cent to 13.18 per cent, and in 
1923 from 11.68 per cent to 14.99 per cent. 
Hence in the years when high-protein 
wheats are scarce, millers are compelled to 
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pay whatever may be necessary to secure 
them. There have been occasions when 
prices have ranged from more than five 
cents a bushel discount below the option to 
more than seventy-five cents premium above 
it. In recent years the average protein pre- 
miums for spring wheat have varied about 
one cent per bushel for each one-fourth of 
one per cent fluctuation in protein content. 
Indeed by no means infrequently wheat is 
graded low because it is of light test- 
weight,’ yet has a very high-protein con- 
tent. So it happens not at all uncommonly 
that such wheat, despite the low flour yield 
it is sure to give, sells for a higher price 
than that of the option of the next higher 
grade because it is profitable to mix it with 
low-protein wheat. 
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The lack of correspondence between 
grades and values, due largely to variations 
in protein content, is indicated by a day’s 
quotations of cash sales of carload lots in 
leading cash markets such as Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. Thus on a recent date in 
Minneapolis, the median® prices of No. 1, 
No. 2, and No. 3 Dark Northern Spring 
(omitting smutty and musty lots) were, re- 
spectively, $1.704, $1.684, and $1.663; but 
the range of price in No. 1 was $1.643- 
$1.804, in No. 2, $1.623—-$1.772, and in No. 3, 
$1.562-$1.773. In other words, the range of 
prices within each grade was four or five 
times as great as the difference between the 
median prices of No. 1 and No. 3; and the 
lowest tenth of cars graded No. 1 sold be- 
low the median price of No. 3.4 


II. PROTEIN PREMIUMS AND THE PRODUCER 


The effect upon wheat growers of the 
new method of evaluating wheat was at 
first small. Buyers who were expert quietly 
picked up the choice high-protein carloads 
at the regular price for the grade. As more 
and more buyers became informed, the com- 
petition for the choice high-protein parcels 
led to the payment of premiums, which, as 
has been pointed out, at times become very 
high. At first the premiums were not often 
reflected back to the country shipper except 
when wheat was consigned to a commission 
man at the terminal market. Some of these 
advertised, in order to secure business, that 
they had wheat consigned to them analyzed 
in order to secure good premiums for their 
clients. Gradually the premiums are com- 
ing to be reflected back more and more to 
the country points, though probably only a 


1Cf. MacMillan, op. cit. 

* By “test-weight” is meant the weight of a measured 
bushel of wheat that has had the readily separable 
admixed foreign matter removed. For No. 1 Hard Red 
Spring wheat it is 58 lbs., for No, 2, 57 lbs., for No. 3, 
55 lbs., for No. 4, 53 lbs., for No. 5, 50 lbs. For the 
correspcndingly numbered grades of Hard Red Win- 
ter wheat it is 60 lbs., 58 lbs., 56 lbs., 54 lbs., and 
51 lbs. The “test-weight” is the principal index of flour 
yield. For a given class or subclass of wheat the 
higher the test-weight, the higher the yield of flour 
per hundredweight of wheat, though to this rule there 
are exceptions. 

3 The middle of the items arranged in order of size. 

*Data from Daily Market Record, Minneapolis, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1926. 


minority of the growers as yet get the 
premium to which they are entitled. The 
reflection back of the premiums seems to 
have come somewhat earlier in the hard- 
winter-wheat section of the Southwest than 
in the hard-spring-wheat section of the 
Central Northwest. This is probably due to 
the fact that in the Southwest milling is less 
concentrated than in the Central North- 
west. In Kansas there are many good-sized 
mills scattered over the state right among 
the wheat fields. These are dependent upon 
the local wheat. To keep running they must 
meet the premiums which Kansas City 
offers. The effect has been to reflect premi- 
ums back to growers somewhat earlier and 
probably more completely than in the Cen- 
tral Northwest, where milling is more con- 
centrated at terminal markets. As com- 
pared with Kansas, for example, there are 
relatively few large-sized mills in North 
Dakota. The country elevators also are 
largely controlled there by terminal market 
interests, whether mills or grain companies. 
The consequence seems to be that the pre- 
miums are not so well reflected back to the 
grower. Indeed, there can be no doubt that, 
largely because protein content forms no 
part of the grading basis, the premium is 
less than it would otherwise be, at least in 
years of low average protein content of 
wheat. In consequence the virtues of his 
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wheat are not pointed out to the seller, nor 
to the smaller mills who are unable to main- 
tain their own expert buyers. In conse- 
quence, too, the few mills able to maintain 
skilled buyers at terminal markets secure 
relatively superior wheat at smaller premi- 
ums than they would if the inspection cer- 
tificate more truly indicated wheat quality. 
As a result the general level of premiums 
must be lower than it would be if sellers 
and especially smaller buyers had as much 
information concerning wheat offered as 
large buyers at terminal markets, whether 
millers or grain merchants. 

Now since the amount of the premium 
actually paid for wheat in good condition 
and reasonably free from inseparable for- 
eign matter is proportionate to the protein 
content and the test-weight, individual 
wheat growers are affected to different de- 
grees according as the protein content of 
the wheat they offer is relatively very high 
or low. It follows that the producers of 
really choice wheat—heavy in weight, high 
in protein, and low in moisture—are in- 
jured more than producers of wheat of only 
average or less than average quality. 

Since the choicest wheat is produced 
more often by the dry-land farmer than by 
the farmer in more humid regions, it is he 
who is most affected. Now the dry-land 
farmer is exactly the one who is usually in 
the poorest economic position. The farther 
westward one goes, the higher the eleva- 
tion, as arule, and also the less the rainfall. 
The dry-land farmer is farthest from the 
terminal markets. Moreover, because of 
the low rainfall there are only a few field 
crops he can produce. General diversified 
mixed farming he can practice to a lim- 
ited degree only. In many localities alti- 
tude shortens the growing season so that 
there is danger of producing frosted wheat; 
rainfall is uncertain so that a certain aver- 
age number of crop failures must be 
counted upon; finally, the yields are rela- 
tively low. It seems to be a fact that high 
quality and high yield are usually incom- 
patible. The world over the best wheat is 
produced where yields are low because of 
low rainfall and where in consequence 
there is always danger of a crop failure. 
Where great yields are obtained, as in Eng- 
land, quality is very poor, at least in respect 
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to protein content. High yields depend in 
part upon the wheat variety, but in part 
also upon abundance of moisture in the 
soil. Where in dry-land regions irrigation 
is practiced, yields go up but protein con- 
tent usually goes down. Our wheats of 
highest protein content come from Mon- 
tana. 

It must by this time be obvious to the 
reader that the dry-land farmer is often a 
marginal producer, usually a high-cost pro- 
ducer. Not merely that; his production is a 
very uncertain quantity because of danger 


of crop failure. A good example is to be- : 


found in Canada, where much of the wheat 
production is by dry-land methods with 
summer fallow. In the last five years the © 
crop has fluctuated between 474 million 
bushels in 1923 and 262 million bushels in 
1924. It is therefore especially important 
that the full maximum premium be re- 
flected back to the dry-land farmer, not 
merely for his own sake, but for that of 
the general welfare; for undoubtedly the 
premium will make it possible to keep un- 
der the plow a large amount of semi-arid 
land that otherwise could be used only as 
range for cattle or sheep. 

On the other hand, the payment of pro- 
tein premiums would undoubtedly work a 
disadvantage to the irrigated-land farmer 
in the dry-land regions. Before wheat was 
so extensively analyzed chemically for pro- 
tein content his wheat, coming as it did 
from a dry-land region, was likely to be 
lumped in with the larger volume of dry- 
land wheat coming from that region. As 
time goes on, of course, he will not get the 
premiums received by his dry-land neigh- 
bor. However, his yields are generally 
higher and less uncertain; and he can di- 
versify his farming operations. 

The greater demand today for high-pro- 
tein wheat has modified the objectives of 
wheat breeders. In former years their aim 
was to secure varieties that in a given 
region would produce maximum yields. 
Today, while high-yield qualities are of 
course very welcome, much of the breeders’ 
efforts are devoted to the development of 
high-protein strains. Thus one of the re- 
sults of the war has been to stimulate the 
development of high-protein wheat varie- 
ties for England, the object being to lessen 
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the amount of high-priced, high-protein 
wheat that must be imported to make good 
the protein deficiency of English-grown 
wheat. It is true, to be sure, that the pro- 
tein content of wheat may be raised by 
suitable fertilization with nitrogen or by 
planting wheat in a legume rotation. How- 
ever, nitrogen fertilization is not now prac- 
ticed to any great extent in the United 
States, probably it is not yet profitable; and 
in dry-land regions a legume rotation is not 
always practicable. Efforts, similar to those 
of the English, to raise the average protein 
content of the wheat of our soft-winter- 
wheat areas would seem to be desirable 
everywhere in the United States. Notable 
results have already been achieved in Indi- 
ana and Michigan, and a movement looking 
toward the improvement of the quality of 
local wheat has been inaugurated in Penn- 
sylvania. 

It may be objected that the country is al- 
ready overproducing wheat and compelled 
to sell the surplus in foreign markets. This 
may be true, but the wheat that is exported 
is not choice premium wheat but largely 
nondescript wheat that our millers and 
bakers reject. In the typical year there is 
no surplus production of the choice hard, 
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The practice of buying wheat on protein 
analysis makes hedging a less perfect pro- 
tection to the miller against unusual fluctu- 
ations in the price of his raw materials. 
For example, a miller may have occasion 
to make a forward sale of a lot of flour to 
a jobber without actually at the time hav- 
ing on hand the wheat with which to fulfil 
the forward sale. He accordingly hedges by 
buying a future to an equivalent amount. 
Later the miller purchases the wheat and 
“closes out” his hedge by “selling out” his 
future. If the price of “cash” wheat and 
of the future have converged in the theo- 
retically normal way, the miller’s operation 
has been insured completely. What he 
loses or gains by the sale of the future, he 
gains or loses in the purchase of the “cash” 
wheat. Fluctuations in the wheat market 
would trouble him not at all. Unfortu- 
nately, the insurance that can be obtained 
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heavy, high-protein wheat of the dry-land 
farmer; though in an occasional year there 
is the unusual combination of a good or 
large crop of hard wheat and a short crop 
of good soft wheat. Since soft wheat has its 
special uses for crackers, biscuits, cakes, 
and pastry, in such an unusual year the 
common price-relationship between hard 
and soft wheat may be reversed so that cer- 
tain kinds of soft wheat sell at a higher 
price than hard wheats. In such a year we 
may even export some of the better quali- 
ties of hard wheat. However, in most years 
our surplus production of soft winter wheat 
is largely incidental to mixed farming. 

The paying of premiums for high-protein 
wheat and their reflection back to the pro- 
ducer is wholly in the public interest. It is 
even in the ultimate interest of the pro- 
ducers of soft or low-protein wheat. The 
high premiums that will from time to time 
be paid upon high-protein wheat will cause 
millers and bakers to use them as sparingly 
as possible. They will use the soft wheats 
as much as they can. The result must be to 
tend to raise somewhat the price level of 
the better low-protein wheats and to keep 
the premiums on the high-protein wheats 
from soaring. 
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by hedging is not as perfect as this, since 
“cash” and “futures” prices do not always 
fluctuate in exactly the same way. Any lack 
of correspondence between the two results 
in a speculative loss or gain to the hedger. 
This is known as the “basis” loss or gain. 
It is usually very much less than the loss or 
gain the miller might have had if he had 
not hedged, and over a period of years it is 
assumed that “basis” losses will offset 
“basis” gains. The system of hedging is 
therefore a very valuable factor in keeping 
the miller a manufacturer and merchant 
rather than a speculator. 

It is true, to be sure, that in the South- 
west, especially in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and in the Pacific states, many mills do not 
hedge and do not believe in the practice. 
The difference in practice between the Cen- 
tral Northwest and the Southwest is very 
largely the result of the difference in dis- 
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tribution and size of mills. In the Central 
Northwest the bulk of the milling capacity 
is concentrated in or near terminal mar- 
kets; in the Southwest there are many mills 
of moderate size out among the wheat fields 
that have first choice of good wheat pro- 
duced locally and are thus reasonably as- 
sured of a good supply from month to 
month. 

Whatever may be the views and the prac- 
tices of different sections of the grain and 
milling trades, the fact is that the financing 
of the marketing of the wheat crop is very 
largely facilitated by the practice of hedg- 
ing, for the banks in important terminal 
markets hesitate to make large advances 
upon grain unless it is hedged. No doubt if 
hedging were impossible, ways and means 
would be found to finance the movement 
of the crop,- but it may be questioned 
whether bankers, since the risk would be 
greater, would be willing to furnish the 
funds at as low interest rates as at present. 

There can then be no question of the 
valuable service hedging performs, and 
equally there can be no doubt that anything 
that impairs the security to be achieved by 
hedging is a serious matter. Now the prac- 
tice of buying wheat and flour on protein 
analysis threatens to impair the value of 
hedging under existing grades—at least to 
the miller. To that extent the practice is a 
serious matter.* 

The reason why the practice has impaired 
the value of hedging to the miller is simple 
enough. Hedging is based on the assump- 
tion above stated that “cash” and “futures” 
prices move together. If they do, the miller 
is protected, assuming that he is in a posi- 
tion to use wheat that is delivered on a 
future contract, that is, wheat of contract 
grade. It has long been objectionable to 
millers to use this wheat if they can avoid 
it, because wheat of contract grade is so 
often the minimum deliverable under the 
grade. The official wheat standards are not 
high. Elevators, therefore, in delivering 
wheat of contract grade debase it to the 
minimum quality permissible under the 


*Cf. Editorial, Northwestern Miller, November 18, 
1925, p. 643. 

*Those who buy wheat at interior points for de- 
livery to exporters at seaboard. 

*Cf. Northwestern Miller, loc. cit. 
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grade. A decade ago the practice was lim- 
ited to mixing inferior with superior wheat, 
to the addition of screenings and the like. 
Today, when so much wheat is sold on pro- 
tein analysis, elevators may deliver in the 
contract grade wheat with as low a protein 
content as they can achieve for the particu- 
lar class of wheat delivered. Under the cir- 
cumstances, millers who have contracts for 
flour of high-protein content cannot take 
delivery of the contract grade. They could 
not produce from it flour of the protein 
content called for by their customers. In 
such cases millers must sell their futures 
and, so far as they are able, buy on sample 
or on protein analysis. Millers, therefore, 
want high standards for the wheat grades. 
Fobbers? and exporters on the contrary de- 
sire low standards for the grades.° 

The payment of premiums for protein is 
not the only factor that has contributed to 
alter the insurance value of hedging. Per- 
haps an even more important factor has 
been the change in the rules of the grain ex- 
changes, permitting delivery on contract 
(with specified price adjustment) of a 
larger number of kinds of wheat than for- 
merly. With this situation, however, the 
present study does not deal. Suffice it to 
say that the miller today has several diffi- 
culties to face in accepting delivery on a 
futures purchase if he must produce a speci- 
fied kind of high-protein flour. His mill 
may be so situated with reference to the 
market in which delivery is made that he 
cannot for that reason use the wheat. He 
may not be offered the class and grade of 
wheat he needs. He is pretty certain to be 
offered the minimum permissible under the 
grade. He is not likely to receive high-pro- 
tein wheat, whatever the class or grade of- 
fered. 

It may be objected that even before the 
days of trading in wheat on protein analysis 
millers hedged in the main as a pure matter 
of insurance without any intention of ac- 
cepting delivery. That is quite true; but it 
is the realization that the miller may elect 
delivery, and that he will do so if it is profit- 
able for him, that holds the cash and futures 
prices to a definite relationship. Anything 
that makes it more difficult for the miller 
to accept delivery, whatever the miller’s in- 
tentions may be, tends to disturb the rela- 
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tion of cash and futures prices, and this in 
turn to make it more difficult for the miller 
to accept delivery. A number of factors 
have combined to create much difficulty, 
not the least of which is protein premium. 
Knowledge, formulated or subconscious, 
that acceptance of delivery on future pur- 
chases has become less likely, has undoubt- 
edly tended to influence the spread between 
cash and futures prices unfavorably to the 
miller. Protein premiums have therefore 
played an important part in lessening the 
value of hedging. 

Protein premiums have given to dealers 
and mills situated at or near terminal mar- 
kets notable advantages over their com- 
petitors located at a distance. Such dealers 
and mills have first choice of wheat that 
comes upon the sample market. They 
may—and do—cull out the choicest high- 
protein parcels. Other dealers and mills 
can do so only through brokers at terminal 
markets or by maintaining their own expert 
buyers there. Obviously this is beyond the 
power of small mills. They must buy on 
specifications and will have to pay the full 
premium. They will be unable to pick up 
bargains as can mills with expert buyers 
and laboratories on the ground. Except 
perhaps in Kansas small concerns not situ- 
ated at terminal markets are today, because 
of protein premiums, in a less strong com- 
petitive position than formerly. 

Mills and dealers at terminal markets 
possess another competitive superiority. 
Many of them find it advantageous early in 
the season, as soon as threshing begins, to 
make a survey of the quality and protein 
content of wheat county by county or even 
township by township. They are then guided 
through the rest of the season by the in- 
formation thus obtained. Those mills and 
grain companies that operate lines of ele- 
vators in the hard-wheat producing sec- 
tions, analyze the wheat from each town- 
ship tributary to each elevator, and base 
upon these analyses their instructions to 
elevator managers in regard to premiums 
to be paid. Mills and grain companies un- 
able to do this, labor under great handicaps, 
the smaller concerns being especially at a 
disadvantage. 

As suggested above, it has been possible 
for years to make profits by cleaning, dry- 
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ing, and mixing grain in elevators. The de- 
mand for high-protein wheat has widened 
these opportunities and has given occasion 
to raise protein content by using, whenever 
profitable, certain kinds of wheat which, 
while containing much protein, are not 
esteemed by millers as bread wheats, for 
example durum. This is possible because 
the presence of a small amount of foreign 
wheats is permitted by the official grade 
specifications... Moreover, the mixing of 
wheat on a protein basis has attracted into 
the grain business more millers than were 
in it formerly, for the miller naturally is the 
best connoisseur of wheat quality. Certain 
concerns favorably located are picking up 
and holding high-protein wheat with the in- 
tention either of mixing it themselves or of 
selling it later to mixers or others who may 
need it badly. They thus capitalize their 
special opportunities and their superior 
expert knowledge. 

In the last year a new development has 
occurred which still further complicates the 
situation for the miller. The combinations 
which have developed in the bakery indus- 
try? are in a strong bargaining position 
because of their size. Some of these would 
like to contract for their flour for a long 
period in advance. Millers are loth to 
make such contracts because of the dif- 
ficulty of forecasting the premiums upon 
high-protein wheats. In other words, they 
find it difficult to insure their operations by 
hedging. Moreover, some of the large bak- 
ing concerns have been attempting to intro- 
duce a novel method of buying flour. It is 
to base the price of flour on the nearest 
wheat future, in other words to say to the 
miller what his margin on a barrel of flour 
shall be. If it were possible for a miller to 
protect his operations completely by buying 
or selling a future according as he was 
“long” or “short” of wheat, the proposition 
would not necessarily be unfavorable to 
him. The important point would be how 
good a bargain he could make with regard 
to the milling margin. Or if the great bak- 
ery corporations were willing to take a 
wide range of qualities of flour, the propo- 


* Northwestern Miller, November 18, 1925, p. 665. 

2Cf. C. L. Alsberg, Combination in the American 
Bread-Baking Industry, with Some Observations on 
the Mergers of 1924-25. Food Research Institute, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 3, January 1926. 
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sition might also be favorable to efficient 
millers. However, large bakers are more 
likely than small ones to be particular con- 
cerning flour, since they employ experts to 
examine deliveries. Therefore, the miller 
is faced with the dilemma that he may 
either accept such an offer based on the 
nearest future, hoping that the milling mar- 
gin allowed in the price will be adequate to 
cover the cost of premium wheat, manufac- 
turing operations, and leave a profit be- 
sides, or he may refuse to do business on 
the proposed basis. Some of the largest 
milling companies have taken the second 
position. A struggle is now in progress be- 
tween bakery combinations and millers, in 
which the latter are not at as great a disad- 
vantage as they might seem to be, since the 
bakery combinations probably use less than 
15 per cent of the bread flour produced in 
the United States. The situation, however, 
serves to emphasize the inadequacy of hedg- 
ing, and this inadequacy is due in part to 
protein premiums. 

The miller is the buyer of about 80 per 
cent of the farmer’s wheat. Anything, such 
as protein content, which tends to reduce 
the minimum quality of wheat admissible 
to the better grades below the standard 
requirements of mills grinding that variety 
of wheat, deprives the market for those 
grades of its greatest stabilizing buying 
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If most of the high-protein wheat is picked 
out by domestic consumers, the general 
average bread-making quality of the wheat 
exported must sink. And this will affect 
the reputation and also the price of Ameri- 
can wheat abroad. If, because all the best 
wheat is retained in the United States, only 
cull wheat is exported, United States wheat 
will be discounted more or less abroad and 
the price received for it will be relatively 
low. In years of short domestic crops and 
small exports, there will be no, or at least 
little, effect upon the domestic price. Just 
what the effect is likely to be in years of 
large crops and much exportable surplus 
it is not yet possible to say. The data to 
make possible such prediction are not yet 
at hand. The present wheat tariff and cer- 
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power. This must play havoc with the 
course of wheat prices and especially with 
the relation between “cash” and “futures” 
prices. All this, together with the uncer- 
tainty concerning protein content, much 
diminishes the protection the miller can se- 
cure by hedging. It increases his risks, 
makes it difficult to accept long-time con- 
tracts, compels him to carry larger stocks— 
in short, makes his operations more hazard- 
ous. It handicaps the miller at a distance 
from terminal markets, since unlike his 
competitor at these markets he cannot 
easily buy on sample and pick and choose 
his wheat. He must depend upon agents or 
brokers to do this for him. The very fact 
that because of low or inadequate stand- 
ards certain types of wheat command high 
premiums, makes it difficult for the miller 
far from terminal markets to secure such 
wheat, for it is soon withdrawn from the 
channels of trade to a considerable extent. 
Millers who can get such wheat store it, as 
far as they are able, against future needs, 
since it is uncertain at what price they 
might have to purchase when it is needed 
later in the season. Thus the effect of low 
or unsuitable standards upon the wheat 


market causes good wheat to be withdrawn 


from the channels of trade, with resulting 
disturbances in the normal prices of such 
wheat. 


AND THE WORLD TRADE 


tain Canadian developments are of too re- 
cent a date. 

The high premiums that are coming to be 
paid for high-protein wheat handicap a dif- 
ferent part of the country’s export business, 
milling of domestic wheat for export. Flour 
milled in whole or in part from domestic 
high-premium wheat may have to compete 
with wheat milled where the custom of 
buying on protein analysis does not prevail. 
The American miller may therefore be at a 
disadvantage in the purchase of his raw 
material. No doubt Europe will ultimately 
come to including protein content! as a fac- 


+There are, of course, some European millers who 
already analyze wheat for protein, but European 
bakers do not as yet demand flour of specified protein 
content. 
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tor in the evaluation of wheat. When it 
does, this handicap of American millers 
may become an asset, provided, of course, 
there is at that date any flour available for 
export. The more rapid expansion of Cana- 
dian exports of flour as compared with ours 
is largely a result of the high-protein con- 
tent of Canadian wheat. 

If the world generally follows the ex- 
ample of the United States in regard to 
using protein content as a factor in evalu- 
ating wheat, as no doubt the world ulti- 
mately will, there will be important effects 
upon the world trade in wheat. Canada is 
already following the example of the Uni- 
ted States. Australie is discussing it. Eng- 
land is working toward raising the protein 
content of its home-grown wheats. The re- 
sult will be to place all the countries export- 
ing high-protein wheats in an even more 
advantageous position than they occupy to- 
day. The principal countries of this group 
are Canada, Russia, parts of Argentina, and 
in some years the United States. High-pro- 
tein wheats are produced in limited regions 
elsewhere, but play no important role in 
world trade. Those countries which produce 
medium and soft wheats will correspond- 
ingly suffer. The principal ones of these are 
Australia, parts of Argentina, India, the 
United States, and most of Europe, except 
Hungary and Southern Russia. The com- 
petition between Russia and Canada, should 
Russia again export any large volume of 
wheat, will be sharpened; and both coun- 
tries, together with the United States, will 
be at greater advantage as compared with 
Australia and most of Argentina than at 
present. The result will no doubt be to 
stimulate the cultivation of higher-protein 
varieties all over the world at the expense 
of some loss of yield; Argentina is now 
planting “registered” Marquis and Kanred 
wheats. It will force into other forms of 
agriculture many marginal acres in regions 
producing low-protein wheat, and may 
bring into wheat production not inconsider- 
able tracts of semi-arid land, on which the 
premiums for quality will overbalance the 
hazards of production. 

It may be objected that already in Europe 
premiums are paid or discounts deducted 
according to country of origin because mil- 
lers are well aware of the different char- 
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acteristics of the wheat of different regions 
and because these characteristics depend in 
large measure upon the protein content of 
the respective wheats. This no doubt 
is true. However, in European markets, 
wheats imported from a given region are 
very largely classed together, as is indicated 
by the following quotation from an English 
authority: 


The somewhat elaborate grading, and varieties, 
at the native grain ports of the respective wheat, 
are usually merged into a few on this side, for 
convenience of buying, and because also, when 
the different wheats of the world are brought to- 
gether into the open markets here, slight differ- 
ences (and the many centres from which the 
wheats are drawn), causing the local subdividing 
abroad, are lost sight of or ignored.! 


It may be questioned that when the ma- 
jority of European millers come to realize 
the value of chemical analysis, the protein 
content of different shipments from the 
same country will continue to be “lost sight 
of or ignored.” Certainly before the intro- 
duction of protein analysis American mil- 
lers were at least as well informed in regard 
to the baking value of the wheats from dif- 
ferent sections of the United States as Euro- 
pean millers are today in regard to the 
world’s wheats; yet American millers and 
bakers are finding protein analysis invalu- 
able. Even in Canada, where the average 
protein content of wheat is higher than in 
the United States and the range of protein 
content in the grades less, some Canadian 
millers are buying on protein content and 
paying premiums. It is hard to believe that 
European millers and bakers would not ex- 
perience the same benefits. Indeed, today 
the Canadian wheat pool, at present the 
world’s greatest exporter of high-protein 
wheats, endeavors to educate British millers 
and bakers concerning the value of protein 
content as an index to baking value. 

If European millers and bakers come to 
the use of protein content as a factor in 
determining wheat and flour values, then 
methods of trading will have to be changed. 
Kither F.A.Q. (“fair average quality”) basis 
of trading will have to be abandoned 
entirely or it will at least have to be 
materially modified. 


+P. A. Amos, Processes of Flour Manufacture, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, 1920, p. 29. 
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V. PROTEIN PREMIUMS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


It may be asked whether harm is done by 
standards that are inappropriate in that 
they ignore protein content, since economic 
forces inevitably tend to re-establish an 
equilibrium such that values seek their 
proper levels. The harm to producers, to 
millers, and to the general public may be 
material. This section is devoted to an 
analysis of such effects. 

Under existing standards, the producer of 
high-quality wheat does not regularly get 
the premiums to which he is justly entitled. 
Even if his wheat brings a premium at the 
terminal market, this premium is not neces- 
sarily reflected back to him. The inappro- 
priate standard merely decreases the dis- 
count at which poor wheat selis under good. 
The producer of good wheat is injured and 
the producer of poor not benefited A 
powerful stimulus for the production of 
high-quality wheat is withheld. Less of that 
commodity is produced; its price rises. The 
result is disadvantageous to the nation 
and especially disadvantageous, as already 
pointed out, to the dry-land regions which 
form so large a portion of the United States. 

A large part of the milling industry is in- 
jured by inappropriate standards, because 
insurance of operations through hedging is 
seriously impaired. Millers are compelled 
more and more to be speculators in raw 
materials rather than manufacturers pure 
and simple. There was always some specu- 
lative element in hedging, because insur- 
ance never has been perfect. There was 
always doubt concerning the “basis” loss or 
gain. For the reasons set forth above, these 
losses or gains are much greater than for- 
merly. The miller is therefore compelled 
to do business on a wider margin. 

The uncertainty of hedging is driving 
millers more and more into speculative 
transactions in grain. More and more they 
are endeavoring to take speculative advan- 
tage of the growing unreliability of hedging. 
It is becoming more and more usual for 
millers to shift their hedges, not merely 
from one month to another, but also from 


* Hearings (June—July, 1921) on H.R. 7401 (the Stee- 
nerson Bill) before the Committee on Agriculture of 
the United States House of Representatives (Prelimi- 
nary Print), p. 147. 


one market to another, not merely for the 
purpose of increasing their hedging insur- 
ance, but also with the hope of speculative 
gain. No doubt this element has always ex- 
isted to some extent in hedging, but the di- 
vergence between the basis for purchasing 
and for grading wheat has given it great 
encouragement. Aside from the fact that 
combining manufacturing and speculation 
is bad for an industry and bad for the pub- 
lic, the practice gives the great corporations 
decided advantages over the small millers. 
The great corporations are able to employ 
a staff of experts; they are strong enough to 
stand an occasional heavy loss. The small 
miller can do neither and is corresponding- 
ly handicapped. The result must inevitably 
tend toward centralization of the milling 
industry in relatively few great corpor- 
ations. It may be questioned whether or 
not this will prove in the public interest. 

The general public is injured by inappro- 
priate standards, especially when they take 
no cognizance of some important factor of 
quality or purity as in the case of protein 
content of wheat. With such standards, the 
risk of doing business is increased. If risk 
is increased, the expense of doing business 
is advanced, for more capital is required, 
financing is more expensive, credit risks are 
greater, larger inventories must be carried. 
Just who bears the increased expense de- 
pends upon circumstances. It is ordinarily 
stated that it is deducted from the price the 
producer receives or added to the price the 
consumer pays or is distributed between 
them. This is, however, not necessarily 
always the case. In any event, whoever 
pays, the process is an economic waste and 
to that extent a national misfortune. 

Obviously the chief beneficiaries are cer- 
tain of the middlemen. They are put more 
or less in position to manufacture the par- 
ticular kind of grain that at any moment is 
in short supply and, therefore, “out of line” 
in price. The middleman is thus a factor in 
stabilizing prices. In judging the réle he 
plays in the grain trade, the beneficial and 
harmful effects of his operations must be 
weighed against one another. 

The incongruities of the situation are 
coming to be recognized. The matter of 
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taking protein content into consideration in 
grading wheat is already being agitated in 
Canada and in the Central Northwest States. 
More progress has been made in Canada 
where the problem has been brought before 
the Dominion parliament. In the United 
States, the first and, it seems, the only step 
in this direction has been taken by Mr. Sin- 
clair, who on December 7, 1925, introduced 
a bill “To authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make protein tests of wheat.”! 
However the trade in Minneapolis, more 
alert than the government, has taken prac- 
tical steps by including protein content 
among the factors used in determining clos- 
ing prices of wheat. A committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, known as the Clos- 
ing Committee on Wheat Prices, endeavors 
to arrive at the values of the different 
grades on which closing prices are placed 
and also of the various qualities of the 
grades. 

The Chamber employs a man to assist the 
Closing Price Committee. This man sees 
the various buyers for the mills, terminals 
and shippers, and also the salesmen for the 
commission firms, and gets their ideas of 
the value of the different grades and the 
different qualities of grain in the different 
grades. This material he then takes to the 
members of the Wheat Closing Committee 
who check it from their own knowledge. 
This Committee is made up of men who are 
specializing in the buying and selling of 
wheat. The Committee checks the informa- 
tion gathered for them with their own 
knowledge, and bases the value for the 
different grades and qualities on the basis 
of a premium over or discount under the 
futures. 

At the present time, closing prices are 
made on No. 1 Hard Spring Fancy and No.1 
Dark Northern Spring Fancy from Mon- 
tana, and No. 1 Hard Spring; also No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring, No. 2 Dark Northern 
Spring, and No. 3 Dark Northern Spring. 
The closing prices on these three grades 
are divided into three sections—choice to 


1H. R. 5241, 60th Congress, 1st Session. 

2 The great value of publicity of this kind has been 
recognized by Professor C. E. Mangels of the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. He has 
analyzed wheat from as many stations as he could 
early in the season and has made the results public as 
soon as possible. 


‘the advantages are great. 
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fancy, good to choice, and ordinary to good. 
No. 1 Northern, No. 2 Northern, and No. 3 
Northern Springs are not subdivided into 
qualities. These divisions are based on the 
quality of the wheat in these grades and 
represent variations in the quality in the 
orades, being based mainly on the weight, 
foreign material, and protein content, also 
all the factors of the grade. These values 
as placed represent prices paid and bona 
fide bids for certain qualities of grades at 
the close of the market. 

It is always easier to point out defects 
than to suggest remedies. And so it is for 
the protein factor in evaluating wheat. 
Given a properly equipped laboratory and 
an adequately trained personnel, the deter- 
mination of protein in wheat presents no 
difficulties. There are laboratories in which 
two low-salaried men make as many as one 
hundred and fifty analyses in a day. Where 
large numbers of analyses are required, 
they can be made cheaply, expeditiously, 
and accurately. However, the present 
method of determining protein cannot be 
employed at country elevators. Having the 
analysis made after the grain has been sold 
to the country elevator and has arrived at 
the terminal market would not always help 
the farmer. What is badly needed is a test 
that will do for protein in wheat what the 
Babcock test does for butter fat in milk and 
cream. 

Meanwhile, even if the test is not made 
until the wheat has arrived at the terminal 
market, much is to be gained by making 
protein content a factor in grading. Though 
the price warranted by the quality is not 
always reflected back to the wheat grower, 
All the world 
could then know in any given year from 
what towns and counties the high-protein 
wheat was coming.” This would tend to re- 
flect premiums back to the farmer. Those 
who shipped on consignment would be 
more likely than at present to get the price 
to which they might be entitled. Consignors 
might send samples for analysis in advance 
of shipment and receive a report before ar- 
rival of the car at the terminal market, 
being thus put in a stronger bargaining 
position. The Canadian method of selling 
grain to a country elevator “subject to in- 
spector’s grade and dockage,” so modified 
as to be “subject to grade, dockage, and 
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protein analysis,’ might become general. 
According to this method, the farmer stores 
his grain in the country elevator and at the 
same time the elevator manager and the 
farmer take a joint sample, seal it and send 
it to the government inspector for grading. 
When the official report on the grade is 
received, the farmer may sell to the country 
elevator, ship, or continue storage, settle- 
ment being upon the grade given on the 
official certificate. Such a system is already 
in process of evolution in the United States. 
It would surely reflect back the premium to 
the farmer. The country buyer need not be 
hurt thereby, since the protein contents of 
two parcels of wheat are additive when they 
are mixed. 


PROTEIN CONTENT AS A FACTOR IN WHEAT GRADES 


The introduction of a protein factor in 
the grading would stimulate the producer 
to bend his efforts to the securing of high- 
protein wheat as well as high yields. In the 
soft winter wheat area much could be ac- 
complished in this direction. With the 
shortage of high-protein wheats that recurs 
from time to time and the permanent short- 
age that will arise in the future with popu- 
lation growth, this is a most important mat- 
ter. The addition of a protein factor to the 
basis of the country’s wheat standards is 
important not merely as an act of justice 
to the quality producers and to the lesser 
millers, but also as an important element of 
the country’s national policy in providing 
for the future. 


This issue has been written by Carl L. Alsberg 
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I. THE PROBLEM 


It is generally assumed that the prices of 
wheat in exporting markets, such as Kan- 
sas City, Winnipeg, and Buenos Aires, ap- 
proximate prices in Liverpool less shipment 
costs. This assumption implies, of course, 
comparable grades in the two markets com- 
pared. It is generally recognized that over 
short periods prices in 


importing and exporting markets is gen- 
erally supposed to approximate the costs of 
shipping the wheat. An even broader asser- 
tion is commonly made: that prices in ex- 
porting markets are determined by the 
Liverpool price less costs of shipment to 
that great importing market. 

Contrary to this the- 


individual markets are 
frequently “out of line 
—to use the trade ex- 
pression — because it The Problem 
takes time for news to 
travel and for influences 
to be registered on pub- 
lished price quotations; 
but if a market is en- 
gaged in international 
trade such a situation is 
regarded as strictly tem- 
porary and is expected 
to be corrected by the 
“spreading” operations 


Spreads 


to Liverpool 


Costs 
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ory, British grain dealers 


ae have recently asserted 
that it is common for 
177 wheat to be bought in 
Liverpool for less than 
178 its c.1.f. value on the cur- 
rent price basis in ex- 
182 porting markets. One 
member of the trade, 
185 


testifying recently be- 
fore the Royal Commis- 
sion on Food Prices, 
stated that North Amer- 
ican, Argentine, Indian, 
and (to a less extent) 


of traders. Now and 

then, local conditions may cause a market 
to deviate from the international level, but 
in such case also, “spreading,” or interna- 
tional arbitrage, is expected shortly to cor- 
rect the difference. It is true that during a 
season of small production, or indeed dur- 
ing parts of other seasons, an individual 
country may have little wheat for export 
and consequently prices there may be con- 
tinuously above the c.i. Liverpool price 
less costs of shipment. Except under such 
conditions, the difference between prices in 


Australian wheat can al- 
ways be bought in Liverpool for less than 
its current price in the export market plus 
what it costs to move it to Liverpool. Other 
witnesses emphasized the fact that this is a 
normal characteristic of the trade at all 
seasons of the year. Confirmatory of these 
views, an American exporter of long ex- 
perience has recently said that Liverpool 
is largely a dumping market. The Com- 
mission itself, while it reached the conclu- 
sion that such assertions did not hold for 
the bulk of the trade, was convinced of the 


[177] 


178 


existence of the phenomenon and found 
some difficulty in accounting for it. 

In view of the widespread acceptance of 
the orthodox doctrine first mentioned, and 
the basic importance attributed to it, the 
accuracy and the significance of these modi- 
fications deserve examination. The exami- 
nation involves a statistical study of price 
spreads between export markets and Liv- 
erpool and a comparison of these price 
spreads with costs of shipment. Such a 
study, by revealing variations in price 
spreads and various elements in shipping 
costs and practices, throws light upon the 
factors affecting spreads and certain sea- 
sonal characteristics as well as upon the 
validity of the usual theory and the quali- 
fications recently suggested. 

The present study is based primarily 
upon the relation of Liverpool prices of 
Canadian wheat to Winnipeg prices, and 
the costs of shipping wheat from Winnipeg 
to Liverpool. Canada is the largest single 
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exporter of wheat to the United Kingdom, 
her exportation exceeds her domestic utili- 
zation, her trade is centralized in Winni- 
peg: these facts would lead one to expect 
this comparison to furnish a simple illus- 
tration of the normal relation between the 
so-called world price of wheat and the 
price in an active export market. 

The outstanding characteristics of Can- 
ada’s export trade are summarized briefly, 
preliminary to the examination of prices 
and costs, which is taken up in the third, 
fourth, and fifth sections. The final section 
presents our summary and conclusions. 
The exact nature of the quotations used as 
the basis for the price comparisons will be 
described in detail, because quality, grade, 
position, and even hour of the trading day, 
are responsible for differences amounting 
frequently to several cents a bushel. Where 
these differences are great they may largely 
or entirely obscure the true relationship 
between price spreads and shipment costs. 


II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EXPORT TRADE IN CANADIAN WHEAT? 


SALIENT FActs 


Canada is consistently on an export basis 
as regards wheat. In years of small crops 
as well as years of large ones, she has a 
substantial exportable surplus.? Her ex- 


1On this subject see fuller discussion of certain 
phases in Theo. D. Hammatt, “Marketing Canadian 
Wheat,” Trade Information Bulletin 251, August 1924; 
and Wueat Srupies, July 1925, Canada as a Producer 
and Exporter of Wheat, especially pp. 251-66. 

* The salient facts of the Canadian wheat disposi- 
tion in the past four crop years (August to July) ap- 
pear in the following tabulation: 

(Million bushels) 


Item 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 
CROP ic gece le eusuecsian ey prensa seca wianaiasys 301 400 474 262 
Domestic utilization.......... 97 128 114 87 
INetexportss pwheats... lees < 151 230 292 147 

wheat and flour. 185 279 346 192 


°’ The following figures summarize the destinations 
of the wheat (grain) exports as reported by the Ca- 
nadian government: 


(Million bushels) 


= 


Crop year United | Other United Other 


Aug.-July |Kingdom| Europe States | countries| Total 
dP h ee eee 105.9 26.3 14.9 3.9 150.9 
1922-23........ 175.2 36.2 14.0 4.4 229.8 
1923-24 aoocion 201.5 52.3 22.0 16.6 292.4 
1924-25....., 116.8 22.9 3.2 4.1 147.0 


ee 


ports are especially heavy immediately 
after harvest in the autumn and again in 
the spring when the lakes are reopened to 
navigation; but day by day, in and out of 
season, sales of considerable dimensions 
are made. Moreover, her trade is almost 
exclusively in one type of wheat, hard red 
spring, grown for the most part in the 
prairie provinces. In this regard she differs 
markedly from the United States, which ex- 
ports five different classes of wheat grown 
in different parts of the country. The bulk 
of the Canadian trade is with Great Britain. 
During the four crop years, August 1921 to 
July 1925, 73 per cent of her wheat grain 
exports were directed to the United King- 
dom, only 17 per cent to other parts of 
Europe.’ Much of the wheat which is even- 
tually used on the Continent is bought by 
British merchants for resale elsewhere in 
Europe. 

Furthermore, Winnipeg is the only im- 
portant Canadian wheat market, and con- 
sequently the prices registered on the 
Winnipeg Exchange represent a large pro- 
portion of the trade. Located at the outlet 
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of the great wheat-growing belt and sup- 
plied with lake terminals at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Winnipeg is admirably 
adapted for the handling of wheat for ex- 
port. As a matter of fact, more wheat is 
sold there than in any single market in the 
United States. Finally, Canada’s wheat ex- 
ports regularly exceed her domestic utiliza- 
tion, thus linking her very closely with the 
international market. 


TRADE PRACTICES 


Until 1924-25 (except during the period 
of government control, 1917-20) the Cana- 
dian export business was handled largely 
by private individuals and organizations. 
In 1923-24 the Canadian wheat pool began 
to be a factor in the trade; in 1924-25 it 
operated on a large scale; and in the pres- 
ent year it is the dominant factor. The pool 
takes the farmer’s wheat at the country ele- 
vator and sees it through to the foreign mil- 
ler or grain importer. Under the earlier sys- 
tem, which was prevalent through most of 
the period under review and which still 
persists in a measure, export practices 
varied widely. Some wheat was bought by 
exporters at Winnipeg or even in the coun- 
try and then carried to the seaboard and 
overseas by the same agency. In most cases, 
however, the exporter operated mainly at 
the seaboard, depending upon lake shippers 
and fobbers to deliver the wheat to termi- 
nals at the eastern end of the lakes or at 
the seaboard. In the trade with the United 
Kingdom, export sales were usually to im- 
porters rather than direct to millers, while 
the continental trade was generally handled 
through brokers as well as importers. 
Where possible the wheat was shipped or 
routed direct to the importing mills in 
order to avoid port storage charges. 

Private exporters handle grains of all 
kinds, and the pool is broadening its oper- 
ations to include other grains than wheat. 
Private exporters, except where they are 
merely branches of European import 
houses, operate largely on a cost-plus basis. 
Under ordinary conditions, they accept 

1See footnote two, p. 178, above. 

2¥.e., a bid at so much over or under the nearest 
option in a certain market for a certain amount of 


wheat f.o.b. vessel at designated port for specified 
loading. 
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“firm” offers for wheat? either f.o.b. North 
American port or c.if. European port, 
when they calculate that the prices offered 
include a margin for themselves beyond all 
costs for fulfilling the contract, as they are 
able to determine them for each trans- 
action. Or conversely, the exporter may 
take the initiative, and make a firm offer 
of wheat. 

The pool does not make a practice of 
hedging, but owing to its high degree of 
control over Canadian supplies it is in a 
very strong market position. The trans- 
actions of other North American wheat ex- 
porters are hedged. If an exporter accepts 
a firm offer for the sale of wheat that he 
does not possess, he hedges by buying a 
future to protect himself while he is pur- 
chasing the wheat to fulfil the order; when 
the cash wheat is secured, he closes out his 
hedge. If, on the other hand, the exporter, 
anticipating foreign requirements, has ac- 
cumulated a stock of cash wheat, this he 
hedges as rapidly as purchased; when, 
thereafter, it is sold either on the initiative 
of the exporter or by acceptance of an im- 
porter’s offer, this hedge is closed out. 
Finally, if an exporter, in possession of 
wheat protected by a hedge, is unable to 
make a satisfactory sale and undertakes to 
ship the grain on open consignment in the 
hope of making a sale afloat or on arrival 
at the European port, the hedge is main- 
tained (under increasing difficulties) until 
the sale is finally accomplished. No matter 
which method of trading is actually con- 
cerned, the American fobber or exporter 
of commercial type as a rule hedges his 
transactions act by act and day by day. 
Skilled exporters lose money only through 
the occurrence of what may be termed acci- 
dents—delay of rail deliveries, failure of 
charters, losses through arbitration of con- 
dition of grain, refusal of acceptance by 
European buyers, and the like. The busi- 
ness is, therefore, essentially a cost-plus 
business conducted on a narrow margin 
and yielding profit proportionate to volume 
of operations, turnover of capital, and 
sagacity of management. 

The wheat import business of Europe is 
in the main a speculation in cash wheat. 
Most of the importing houses deal in other 
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grains, some of them also in oil seeds, con- 
centrated fodders of all kinds, and pulses. 
The business is a joint-product operation 
with wheat as the largest single item. Euro- 
pean importers make purchases in North 
America largely on the basis of firm offers 
proceeding from them, though in some sea- 
sons the initiative lies rather with the ex- 
porters. Except as a protection against the 
possibility of unusual losses in what are re- 
garded as abnormal times, they do not 
hedge because they count on their ability 
to make a speculative gain in a majority of 
transactions. Their offers are based only 
in part on prices in Europe on the day of 
offer, in part on anticipated prices at which 
they expect to be able to sell the wheat of 
the particular transaction at some future 
time. European wheat imporiers, in par- 
ticular the British, make purchases in 
Argentina, Australia, and India, not only 
on this basis, but large advance purchases 
as well. It is essentially correct to speak of 
the European wheat importer as a specu- 
lator in cash wheat and in contrast with 
this to define the North American grain ex- 
porter as a broker in f.o.b. or c.i.f. wheat. 


Export ROUTES 


The great bulk of Canadian wheat for ex- 
port moves through the shipping points at 
the head of the lakes—Fort William and 
Port Arthur—thence eastward by various 
routes to the sea. Since the war Vancouver? 


1In 1923-24, Vancouver shipped a record volume of 
nearly 60 million bushels (including flour); in the 
current year this record may be surpassed. 

Sometimes Canadian wheat is transhipped from 
Buffalo to Montreal. 

°>The following table summarizes the lake move- 
ment from Fort William according to ports of destina- 
tion, during the crop years 1921-22 to 1924-25, as 
reported in the annual Report on the Grain Trade of 
Canada and in Canadian Grain Statistics: 

(Million bushels) 


To ToU.S. 
To Port | Georgian ports 
Crop year Total To Colborne |Bay ports} other 
Sept.-Aug. Buffalo and an than 
Montreal | Goderich | Buffalo 
1921-22) oe 176.1 97.0 30.0 43.5 5.0 
1922-23..... 229.8 96.5 46.4 62.0 23.6 
1923-247... 284.1 126.5 69.9 62.0 24.1 
1924-25%..... 154.3 70.9 46.3 34.8 2.3 


“Crop year August—July. 
For more complete analysis of Canadian shipments, see 
Hammatt, Marketing Canadian Wheat, pp. 72-86. 
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has been rising in importance as a port of 
shipment for wheat from Alberta and 
Western Saskatchewan, especially during 
the winter months. A considerable frac- 
tion of this wheat, however, goes to the 
Orient. 

From Fort William and Port Arthur 
there are several alternative export routes 
to the Atlantic. The most important is by 
lake to Buffalo, thence by rail to United 
States Atlantic ports.2, Second in impor- 
tance is an all-water route, by lake boats to 
Port Colborne on Lake Erie, thence by 
smaller vessels to Montreal or Quebec. A 
third route is by lake vessels to Georgian 
Bay ports or Goderich (on Lake Huron), 
thence by rail to Montreal, St. John, Port- 
land (Maine), or other United States ports. 
Still another possible route is by lake 
steamers to United States lake ports other 
than Buffalo and thence by rail to the At- 
lantic seaboard.’ Finally, the all-rail route 
to Atlantic ports may be used in case of 
necessity. During the four years under con- 
sideration, however, only about 5 per cent 
of the tonnage moved in this way. The 
proportions vary from year to year. 

The lake movement is concentrated be- 
tween April and December because of the 
closing of navigation in the winter months. 
Exportation from Halifax and St. John in 
Canada and from any of the American sea- 
ports can continue during the winter, but 
unless the wheat has been moved down the 
lakes prior to the closing of navigation it 
must be shipped by rail from country points 
or from Fort William direct to the sea- 
board. Since the latter method of shipment 
is ordinarily more expensive than the lake 
route, it is the practice of the trade to con- 
centrate wheat at eastern lake points late in 
the “open” season for shipment by rail to 
the seaboard during the winter. It is not 
unusual for as much as 30 million bushels 
to be stored at Buffalo in December and for 
from 5 to 10 million bushels to be stored at 
Georgian Bay ports. The major portion of 
this wheat is usually stored in terminal 
warehouses, although in some years as 
much is stored in lake vessels as in ware- 
houses at Buffalo. 

The largest proportion, though not all, of 
the shipments from Fort William are for 
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export overseas or to the United States. In 
the four years 1921-22 to 1924-25 only about 
63 per cent of the shipments from the upper 
lake ports were retained for use in Eastern 
Canada. Approximately one-third of the 
overseas exportation is via Canadian ports, 
of which Montreal is the most important, 
while the other two-thirds are shipped via 
American ports.1 New York harbor handles 
a volume roughly comparable with that 
moved via Montreal, but the shipments are 
less heavily concentrated, since New York 
harbor is open for navigation throughout 
the year, while Montreal is closed from De- 
cember to April. November and May are 
usually the months of heaviest exportation 
from Montreal. Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and certain other American ports at times 
handle large quantities of Canadian wheat 
for export but are generally less important 
than New York or Montreal.’ 

Not all the wheat cleared from Fort Wil- 
liam for export to Europe actually reaches 
the other side of the Atlantic. American 
millers frequently purchase Canadian 
wheat at Buffalo for milling in bond and 
export as flour. 


RATE OF EXPORTATION 


Partly because of the date of harvest and 
partly because of transportation conditions, 
the Canadian trade has two distinct sea- 
sons. As is indicated in Chart 1, it is 
heaviest immediately after harvest—i.e. in 


1 Report of the Special Committee [of the Senate of 
Canada] appointed to Inquire into Conditions Respon- 
sible for the Routing of a Large Proportion of Cana- 
dian Export Trade via American instead of Canadian 
Ports, 1922, p. 131, presents evidence to the effect that 
Montreal is the cheapest port for shipments to the 
United Kingdom, and that consequently the shipments 
from there are to the United Kingdom while those via 
American ports include most of the shipments to the 
Continent as well as shipments to the United Kingdom. 


2 The following table shows Canadian wheat expor 
to 1924-25, as reported in the annual Report on the G 
Statistics, supplemented by data supplied directly by t 
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October, November, and December. Though 
lake navigation usually closes early in De- 
cember, export statistics show a heavy vol- 
ume in that month. Thereafter, exports 
decline abruptly, and remain light through 


CHART 1.— SEASONAL VARIATION IN CANADIAN 
WuHueat Exports, Montuuy, 1921-22 
To 1924-25* 


(Million bushels) 


Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul 


* For data, see Appendix Table XI. 


most of April. Indeed, they are usually 
lower in April than in any other month. 
With the reopening of navigation, how- 
ever, they reach considerable volume in 
May, but decline thereafter to moderately 
low levels in August or September as sup- 
plies from the preceding year’s crop are ex- 
hausted. The average monthly exports of 
wheat grain in the four complete years un- 
der review were, in thousand bushels, as 
follows: 


INOUE cas 8,790 Dec. ....40,596 Apr. 4,480 
Sentara: 7,986 Jan. 5 OHNO INERT ob ox 20,562 
Oct. DTPAL INA Goon PellGPr divine 16,962 
INCOR eos 43:93 jae Mabe een Oo Lau Uy ae eee 12,846 


ts from Eastern Canadian and American ports, 1921-22 
rain Trade of Canada and the monthly Canadian Grain 
he Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


(Thousand bushels) 


Other | Total 

Crop year Montreal} St. John | Canadian New Phila- Balti- Norfolk Boston | Portland Total United 
Sept.-Aug. ports York delphia more Canadian | States 
1921-22...... 27,584 6,605 647 39,682 28,117 GLOS am fm stares 5,068 9,239 34,836 89,844 
1922-23 ....... 54,376 12,014 2,655 47,757 26,104 Ds GOO met tl tes :eic.c'e 7,950 18,389 69,045 115,800 
1923-24...... 61,259 9,412 2,309 63,091 23,225 14,990 12,568 7,173 7,713 72,980 128,760 
1924 2G aes 5 39,400 5,624 316 36,522 16,293 6,076 331 977 3,162 45,340 63,360 
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MeTHopsS OF SHIPMENT 


Shipments from the seaboard may be 
made direct to points of destination and 
sale; may be sold by the exporter at the 
time of shipment, but routed to eventual 
destinations after leaving the seaboard; or 
may be shipped by the exporter while still 
unsold. The bulk of Canadian wheat is 
shipped under the first or second condi- 
tions. If the destination is known when the 
wheat is sold, it is shipped direct. But it is 
common for the importer to purchase the 
wheat before he has a customer for it. In 
the latter case the destination may be de- 
termined after the wheat is afloat, and it 
is then known in the trade as “afloat for 
orders.” Wheat unsold in European ports 


II. 
THE Price DATA 


For the purpose of comparing Winnipeg 
and Liverpool prices during the period 
April 1921 to December 1925, we have used 
the Friday price of No. 1 Manitoba in both 
markets. The Winnipeg price of this wheat 
is the official closing cash price on the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange for wheat in store at 
Fort William or Port Arthur. The Liver- 
pool price is that reported by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. Prices 
quoted by this organization are stated to be 
“extracted from the Produce Exchange Re- 
ports or other trustworthy sources, or else 

. communicated by the Institute’s cor- 
respondents duly authorized by the respec- 
tive governments. The quotations given are 
generally those at the close of business and 
are those for early delivery unless other- 
wise indicated.”! The quotations used refer 
as a rule to parcels afloat, but are on the 
cif. Liverpool basis. In both cases the 
prices were converted to United States cur- 


1See International Crop Report and Agricultural 
Statistics, January 1926, p. 48. Similar statements are 
made monthly. 

2 These two series of prices and the spreads between 
them are given in Appendix Tables I, IJ, and III. 

° Although Fort William and Port Arthur are 400 
miles from Winnipeg they are essentially a part of 
the Winnipeg market, since practically all wheat out- 
side of country hoidings is stored there except that 
which is sold for provincial uses. 
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may have been shipped direct from export- 
ing countries by exporters or importers on 
the chance of sale en route, or may be re- 
sale wheat which for one reason or another 
has been thrown back on the market. 
Wheat in such position is regarded as “in 
distress” and usually must be disposed of 
at a bargain. Wheat is never shipped to 
Liverpool unsold unless the shipper can 
find no other disposition for it. 

The usual method of transatlantic ship- 
ment is in parcels via cargo liners, although 
a portion is shipped in full cargoes via 
tramp steamers. The hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing that has characterized the post-war 
trade has increased the proportion of par- 
cel shipments. 


WINNIPEG-LIVERPOOL PRICE SPREADS 


rency before the spreads were computed.? 
The reasons for the selection of these par- 
ticular quotations to be used as the basis 
for the Winnipeg-Liverpool price compar- 
ison are indicated in the following para- 
graphs. 

No. 1 Manitoba wheat constitutes an im- 
portant fraction of Canadian wheat ex- 
ports. According to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 30 per cent of the total spring 
wheat inspected in 1921-22 was No. 1 North- 
ern, 66 per cent of that of 1922-23, 37 per 
cent of that of 1923-24, and 19 per cent of 
that of 1924-25. In other words, in two out 
of the four years under consideration ap- 
proximately one-third of the crop graded 
No. 1, while in one year, two-thirds of the 
crop was of this grade. In the fourth year 
the fraction was distinctly smaller. In the 
absence of definite information, it seems 
reasonable to assume that exports were at 
least in much the same ratio. Even if the 
ratio was somewhat lower, the comparison 
would still be of significance. In Winnipeg, 
No. 1 serves as the basis grade to which the 
prices of lower grades are related. The fact 
that the grade is consistently quoted in Liv- 
erpool is, in itself, an indication that it is 
regularly available there. 

Winnipeg cash quotations are ordinarily 
for wheat in store at Fort William or Port 
Arthur.’ The position of wheat quoted at 
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Liverpool is much more difficult to deter- 
mine. Broomhall! quotes wheat afloat, both 
in cargoes and in parcels, and in store at 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. As it is cus- 
tomary to ship Canadian wheat in parcels 
rather than in cargoes and to avoid storage 
in Great Britain, the quotation for parcels 
afloat is probably more representative than 
any other. Yet wheat afloat may not be 
available to British mills for two weeks, 
three weeks, or even longer. 

There was no choice in the matter of 
using the closing quotation at Winnipeg be- 
cause no other is regularly published. It is 
not customary to distinguish Liverpool 
prices as opening, closing, high, or low, and 
no median or average quotations are avail- 
able. 

The difference in time between Liverpool 
and exporting markets is a qualifying fac- 
tor in any comparison of prices. The Liv- 
erpool business day is about over when the 
Winnipeg day is commencing, while the 
closing price at Winnipeg is that of several 
hours later. In view of the fact, however, 
that a comparison of, say, a closing price 
on Friday at Winnipeg with a Saturday 
price in Liverpool would be even worse 
than a comparison of Friday prices in the 
two markets, it is better to compare prices 
of the same day in the two markets than 
to compare those of successive days. The 
use of weekly average prices in the two 
markets would have largely eliminated this 
difficulty, but since the International Insti- 
tute published consistent series for Fridays 
it was decided to use these in spite of the 
advantages that might be obtained from 
more comprehensive data. 

In practice, the hazards arising from the 
difference in time between Liverpool and 
North American markets are largely taken 
care of by the system of options known in 
the trade as “puts and calls.” By this sys- 
tem the exporter “covers” himself in the 


1 Reference is to the files of George Broomhall’s Corn 
Trade News, the recognized trade medium. The Liver- 
pool Corn Trade Association does not publish quota- 
tions, but the secretary states that Broomhall’s figures 
may be accepted as “generally absolutely accurate.” 


*Computed by averaging the first five weeks and 
plotting this average at the third week, then the five 
weeks beginning with the second week and plotting 
this average at the fourth week, and so on. 
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contract market between the close of trad- 
ing of one day and the opening on the next, 
thus avoiding losses that might occur as a 
result of market changes over night. 
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Chart 2 (p. 184) shows graphically the 
relation between these two series of quota- 
tions, for the years 1921-25. The upper por- 
tion of the chart indicates the course of 
Friday prices in the two markets, and the 
lower portion shows the spreads between 
them in actual amounts (vertical bars) and 
in the form of a five-weeks moving average 
(curve). The abnormally wide spreads of 
the first three or four months of the period 
are accounted for mainly by the fact that 
British prices were under government con- 
trol until April 1921 and a normal relation- 
ship was not re-established between Liver- 
pool and exporting markets till several 
months later. Apart from that period, how- 
ever, there are certain seasonal character- 
istics in the spread. In general it is wider 
from about harvest time in September or 
October until March or April than in the 
other six months of the year. There is no 
uniformity within these two portions of the 
year. The high point of the season is usually 
in mid-winter, but in one instance (1922-23) 
the autumnal peak was higher. The lowest 
spread usually occurs in the summer, but 
apparently with no uniformity as to month. 
The November spread, though usually 
lower than that of October or December, is 
nevertheless higher than the low spread of 
the summer. On the whole, the irregularity 
in the spread is impressive, even if one dis- 
regards the occasional instances of transi- 
tory variations. 

Several different recurrent factors ap- 
parently influence the spread. When the 
new Canadian crops first come on the mar- 
ket, Winnipeg prices are likely to weaken 
sooner than Liverpool, and the spread con- 
sequently widens. As the grain is exported, 
however, Winnipeg tends to come into 
more normal alignment with Liverpool and 
the spread declines again. With the closing 
of navigation on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, and prior to the time when 
Argentine and Australian supplies become 
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internationally available, Liverpool prices 
are likely to advance more (or decline 
less) than Winnipeg prices, and the spread 
is again increased. As a rule this period is 
followed by a fairly continuous narrowing 
of spreads owing to the greater strength of 
prices in Winnipeg than in Liverpool, inter- 
rupted by a brief increase at the time of the 
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closed navigation. For this reason the 
weekly price spreads have been averaged 
for the periods April-November and De- 
cember—March as well as for each of the 
crop years under consideration. These 
averages are presented in Table 1. 

These averages emphasize the fact that 
the spread tends to be greater during closed 


Cuart 2.—Prices oF No. 1 MANITOBA WHEAT AT WINNIPEG AND AT LIVERPOOL, AND SPREADS BETWEEN 
THESE MARKETS, WEEKLY FROM APRIL 1921 TO DECEMBER 1925* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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* For data, see Appendix Tables I, I, and III. 
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In the lower section of the chart, the vertical lines designate actual 


spreads, and the curve represents a five-weeks moving average centered. 


reopening of navigation when the shipment 
of Canadian supplies fills the gap between 
the peak of Southern Hemisphere ship- 
ments and heavy shipments from _ the 
United States. 

Although variation rather than uniform- 
ity characterizes these spreads, there is 
some significance in striking certain aver- 
ages for comparison with shipment costs. 
The greatest difference in costs of shipment 
appears between the seasons of open and 


navigation than when the lakes are open. 
During the past four summer seasons the 
spreads ranged from 20 to 26 cents, while 
during the winter they ranged from 27 to 
31 cents. These figures also indicate that 
the spread has been fairly consistently de- 
clining during the past three years. The 
decline amounted to 5 cents in the three 
years from 1922-23 to 1924-25. 

As indicated above, the Liverpool prices 
used in this comparison are for No. 1 Mani- 
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toba afloat in parcels for Liverpool. If 
instead of this quotation we had used one 
for the same grade of wheat on the same 
days of the week but for cargoes afloat or 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE SPREAD BETWEEN PRICES OF 
No. 1 MAnriroBA WHEAT AT WINNIPEG 
AND LIVERPOOL, 1921 To 1925* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


Year Apr.-Nov. | Dec.-Mar. | Aug.-July 
dW Pd ER ie ear cereceaee 30.5 30.7 26.3 
d AYE Yas i Se a 26.2 28.5 2-2 
23 = 2 A eee ks ris BAS) 30.5 24.1 
g ROY ees oe ay OR nes 20.0 26.9 22 1 
O25 2 Oh ees ore ee 20.9 eared x0 


* Detailed data are given in Appendix Table III. 


wheat in store, the spread would have aver- 
aged several cents higher in the first case 
and about 9 cents higher in the second. 


LV. 


Shipping costs from Winnipeg to Liver- 
pool may be classified in four groups: (1) 
for water transportation, (2) for rail trans- 
portation, (3) fobbing costs, and (4) inter- 
est and insurance. Both lake and ocean 
freight rates fluctuate a certain amount 
from season to season and from week to 
week. Rail rates and fobbing costs, on the 
other hand, are quite uniform (although 
there have been reductions in rail rates dur- 


\ 


* As a matter of fact, it is not always possible to ob- 
tain Liverpool! quotations for No. 1 Manitoba wheat in 
parcels, cargoes, and spot on the same day. The fol- 
lowing table shows the relationship of these various 
types of quotations as indicated by averages applying 
in all cases to the same days. The quotations are from 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and are expressed in 
U.S. dollars per bushel. 


Number 


Aug.-—July of items | Parcel Cargo Spot 
yyy ae cer epee |B 1.38 1.42 1.47 
ji J LO ee OS eer 36 1.36 1.40 1.45 
NO ZS AD peak -pickwi oe ets 17 1.30 1.31 1.39 
1A OOM cc a yoie tee eve ores f6 vA 1.91 1.97 2.00 


2 The Food Research Institute has recently obtained 
daily high and low quotations for No. 3 Manitoba at 
Winnipeg for the period from July 1923 to September 
1924. The range is relatively small, especially during 
periods of light trading, but not infrequently is 2 to 
4 cents. 
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No other quotation for No. 1 Manitoba at 
Winnipeg is available. However, if high, 
low, median, or average quotations of the 
day were published, they might possibly 
show figures (for the periods indicated in 
the table above) varying as much as 2 or 3 
cents from those based on closing quota- 
tions.’ 

Emphasis is placed upon the price differ- 
ences that arise from variations in the posi- 
tion or availability of wheat, from the way 
it is shipped, or the hour of the day at 
which it is bought, because of the impor- 
tance of such considerations in determining 
profits. The international wheat trade is 
operated on narrow margins, and the dif- 
ference of a cent or two may determine 
whether a transaction is profitable or the 
reverse. The price spreads really represent 
the opportunity for transactions rather 
than the occurrence of them. 
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ing the period of this study), while the in- 
terest charges vary according to the amount 
of time the wheat is carried, and insurance 
costs vary slightly according to routes and 
methods of transportation. Since over most 
routes all four elements enter into costs of 
shipment, the total varies more or less both 
within a season, and from one season to 
another. 

The nature of the Canadian trade is such 
that a study of transportation costs natu- 
rally falls into two parts: (a) for the period 
of the year when the Great Lakes are open 
to navigation, and (b) for the winter 
months. As already indicated, during the 
period of open navigation, a number of 
alternative routes are available to the sea- 
board, varying in expense and length of 
time required. During the winter, on the 
other hand (disregarding Vancouver), 
wheat must either be shipped by rail all the 
way from interior points or else be stored 
at the eastern end of the lakes at the close 
of the open season and transported thence 
as required during the winter. In the latter 
case, the marketing process is more compli- 
cated than when the wheat moves directly 
from the head of the lakes to Europe. It 
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has passed out of the Winnipeg market— 
and therefore is no longer a direct influence 
on prices there—but may not reach Europe 
for a month, two months, or even longer. 
Or it may be diverted from the wheat ex- 
port trade altogether, and be manufactured 
in bond in the United States and exported 
as flour. 


OPEN NAVIGATION 


In the five years under consideration the 
quoted water-and-rail rate from Fort Wil- 
liam to New York via Buffalo averaged 12 
cents a bushel, about 4 cent higher than 
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spite of higher freight rates to the seaboard 
that so much of the Canadian wheat is 
shipped via Buffalo and other United States 
ports instead of via Montreal. There are 
several reasons for this. The American 
route is open to navigation all the year 
around; it is more flexible than the Ca- 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT, 
Forr WILLIAM TO MONTREAL AND NEW YORK, 
SEASONS OF OPEN NAVIGATION, 1921—25* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


the water-and-rail rate to Montreal and 24 
cents higher than the all-water rate to Mon- 
treal. Shipment costs to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore via Buffalo were about 4 cent 
lower than to New York because of rail dif- 
ferentials in their favor. In one year of the 
four, however, the water-and-rail rate from 
Fort William to Montreal was. slightly 
higher than to New York and in one year 
the all-water rate to Montreal was only a 
little under 2 cents lower than the water- 
and-rail rate to New York. But throughout 
this period, water-and-rail rates to Mon- 
treal and American ports were at times 
on a strictly competitive basis, although 
usually the rates to American ports were 
slightly higher than those to Montreal. 

Table 2 shows average rates from the 
opening of navigation (usually in April) to 
the end of November from Fort William to 
Montreal and New York during the five sea- 
sons 1921 to 1925. An examination of the 
weekly freight rates by any one of these 
routes shows a moderate decline in most 
seasons in June, July, and August from the 
higher point of April and May, but an ad- 
vance again at the end of the season. The 
advance in rates in September results from 
the heavy demand placed upon tonnage by 
the movement of the Canadian crop. Rates 
for final trips frequently include winter 
storage charges at Buffalo or Georgian Bay 
ports. 

From Table 2 it is apparent that it is in 


* Because of the depreciation of Canadian currency 
during 1921-22, these charges were lower in terms of 
American money than in Canadian. 

* Providing that the wheat so shipped is not at a 
premium over the December option, which might wipe 
out the freight advantage. 


April Fort William | Fort William | Fort William 
through to New York—| to Montreal— | to Montreal— 
November water and rail | water and rail all water 
ODM eect ote s:tc0. ss 6 eis 11.5 9.7 
OD eas cyanea Pail ley 10.4 
QDS A rere cvareetelers ote 1353 12.0 10.5 
ODA ertaice csi: stcssts ie, LES 9.0 
OD aeieteris oisis sce lew 11.0 8.9 


* Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1924, supple- 
mented by data furnished directly by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The weekly data upon which these averages are 
based are given in Appendix Tables IV and V. 


nadian; the American seaboard offers a 
larger and cheaper tonnage market than 
Montreal; and Buffalo is admirably located 
and equipped for the storage and rapid 
shipment of wheat to the seaboard. Besides, 
more tonnage is available for the Fort Wil- 
liam—Buffalo route than for the all-Cana- 
dian route, since lake steamers flying the 
American flag can ply between Fort Wil- 
liam and Buffalo, while only Canadian 
ships can traffic between Canadian ports. 


CLOSED NAVIGATION 


The costs of shipment for wheat stored at 
eastern lake ports prior to the close of navi- 
gation is difficult to calculate, because it is 
hard to know what allowance to make for 
winter storage. If the wheat is to be stored 
in steamers, the storage charge is usually 
included in the lake freight rate. But since 
a larger proportion is stored in elevators, 
the lake rate does not cover total costs in 
the majority of cases. Similarly, there is no 
exact information as to the length of time 
the wheat is customarily held. Trade prac- 
tice is to ship to Buffalo or Georgian Bay 
ports and store there, except when costs by 
this route, including storage, exceed all-rail 
costs.” Table 3 presents average rates for 
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December through April for the four sea- 
sons, 1921-22 to 1924-25, based on Novem- 
ber lake rates and winter ex-lake rail rates. 
The 1922-23 average is abnormally high be- 
cause the railroad strike in the United 
States in the autumn of 1922 advanced No- 
vember rates. Carrying charges are esti- 
mated in the discussion of fobbing costs 
below (p. 188). 


TaBLE 3.—-AVERAGE FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT, 
Fort WILLIAM to St. JOHN AND NEw York, 
BASED ON NOVEMBER LAKE RATES AND WINTER 
Ex-LaAkeE Rari Rates, 1921—25* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 
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has seemed necessary to figure costs on the 
basis indicated above since such important 
shipments are so handled. During the win- 
ter prices are quotable in store Buffalo, but 
the relation between prices there and at 
Winnipeg may or may not be close, depend- 
ing upon market conditions. 

A certain amount of wheat is shipped by 
the all-rail route from Fort William to the 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE ANNUAL ALL-RAIL FREIGHT 
RATES FoR WHEAT ON Export, Fort WILLIAM 
TO MONTREAL, ST. JoHN, N. B., AND 
New York, 1921 ro 1925* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


December Fort William Fort William 

through April to St. John to New York 
Ty Ee ee ee 15 11.6 
Oe Scr, WOO co 14.6 14.0 
LO 2 Se Aer te os IS Perl 
ME ye ea ee 12:9 12.4 


* Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1924. Weekly 
lake rates and rail rates are given in Appendix Tables 1V 
and V. 


There is some question whether, in a 
study of the relation of price spreads to 
shipment costs between Winnipeg and Liv- 
erpool, consideration should be given to 
costs via the Buffalo-New York route for 
wheat stored at Buffalo. Such wheat passes 
out of the Winnipeg market long before it 
reaches Liverpool and all calculations of 
the relation between spreads and costs 
must be based on probable future develop- 
ments rather than on concurrent price and 
cost relationships. The risks of this trade 
are usually carried by a number of differ- 
ent groups of operators, each of whom 
holds the wheat a relatively short period 
and then passes it on to the next one. Thus 
the lake shipper buys at the head of the 
lakes and sells c.if. Buffalo to fobbers or 
exporters. The latter may hold the wheat 
for a time and then sell c.if. or f.o.b. At- 
lantic ports to exporters or importers. 
These in turn may sell to one another or to 
European importers c.i.f. Liverpool or con- 
tinental port cities. Although this element 
of lag presents serious difficulties in the 
analysis of the relation of prices to costs, it 


1Ex-lake rates cover charges from the lake boat to 
points of destination, 


Fort William 

Year Fort William to Fort William 

to Montreal? | St. John, N.B.»| to New York? 
POD lees siesta ets 21.3 23.7 21.0 
ILS PP) Actes GBs 3 200 21.0 213 
IG PEY o cece GaSe 20.3 20.9 21.3 
Ip es oerrerenmere 20.4 21.0 21.3 
IPAS co dekecinaee 20.7 PAN oe} 21.3 


* Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1922-24, supple- 
mented by data furnished directly by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Rates expressed in Canadian money are given in 
Appendix Table V. 

« Conversion to U.S. money weekly. 

> Conversion to U.S. money monthly. 


various seaboard markets, but, as already 
indicated, this route is so much more ex- 
pensive than alternative routes that it is 
comparatively little used. However, if east- 
ward shipments are to be made direct from 
Winnipeg or country points in the winter 
they must be made by this route. Table 4 
shows average year-around rail rates from 
Fort William to Montreal, St. John, and 
New York for the five years, 1921 to 1925. 
Rates to Philadelphia and Baltimore are 
the same as to New York. These rates are 
twice as high as the customary all-water 
rates via Montreal. 


HANDLING CHARGES AND OTHER EXPENSES 


The c.if. price in Liverpool must nor- 
mally cover not only the original price of 
the wheat in the primary market and the 
cost of transportation, but in addition 
whatever handling charges are involved 
between the two markets. These include 
elevation and other handling charges, ves- 
sel brokerage fees, insurance charges, and 
interest payments, in addition to the profits 
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of fobbers and exporters. Though these 
items vary, on the whole they are consid- 
erably more stable than lake or ocean 
freight rates. 

A reliable statement of these handling 
costs during open navigation, exclusive of 
fobbers’ and exporters’ profits, gives a total 
of 4% cents a bushel if shipment is made via 
Montreal and 54 cents a bushel via Buffalo 
to New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. 
Higher elevation charges at American ports 
mainly account for the difference. The 
items run as follows (in cents per bushel) : 


Via Via 
Montreal New York 
Fobbing charges at Fort William..,1.25 io) 
Weighing, inspection, and lake 
Hav KAY CMMEOS 5, oo4one0edoe ac Ae PAX 
Wesselebrokerage mas eunincst caer: 2D 315) 
Pakeeinsunanceeeeeemnry eee eee 50 25) 
Exchange eirrrete ct pecsccene scrrs Kelas cs 20 PAY) 
Fobbing charge at Montreal or 
ING WeY OLKG eet en re ene. L7H WANT 
Selling brokerage”... ..02<..2.. 2.006: 25 20 
OceaneinsinanCcemersneere eee 1.125 1.125 
TntEPESEE Pe eee ah le Anes ons 50 50 
EPotaltecsecer asters ces 4.75 5.50 


These rates are subject to minor varia- 
tions, but we are informed that they have 
not fluctuated materially in several years. 
Various estimates of a similar sort have 
been compiled, two of them by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. All work out to 
totals varying within about half a cent of 
these. Obviously, interest and insurance 
charges vary with the price of the grain and 
the time it is necessary to carry it—also, in 
the case of insurance, with the season of the 
year. On the whole, it would seem that for 
the purpose of measuring average c.if. 
charges, the figures given are satisfactory 
for periods of open navigation. 

During closed navigation, as indicated 
above, interest, storage, and insurance 
charges may be increased if the wheat is 
stored at Buffalo or Georgian Bay ports for 
any length of time. In some years elevator 
companies desiring the handling of the 
grain “absorb” some of these charges, but 
this is apparently not usually the case. In- 
surance charges do not amount to a high 
figure; storage may be included in the lake 
freight rate; but interest may be an impor- 
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tant item if the wheat is held very long. 
With wheat at $1.50 a bushel and interest 
rates at 6 per cent it would cost { of a cent 
to carry one bushel one month. Probably 
14 cents is ample allowance for additional 
costs of winter lake and rail shipments over 
summer. This would increase total fobbing 
costs, whether via Canadian ports or via 
New York, to 7 cents. 

Similar costs for shipments by rail are 
somewhat less than for water shipments be- 
cause less handling of the wheat is neces- 
sary. The following items must be included 
for shipments via New York (in cents per 
bushel) : 


Robbing at Fort) Williams. sneer. 1.50 
Brokerage and exchange.............. 40 
Robbing ateNew sVork- ss seea eerie 1.50 
IMGERESE chore tea eeres an Cane ean ees 50 
Marine sinsuran Cem eran aeceeeee cect 1025 
Ota acy. mer meee es 5.025 


Shipments via Montreal would cost about 
4 cents, or a cent less than via New York. 


OcEAN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Wheat moves overseas in tramp vessels 
as well as liners and in full cargoes as well 
as parcel lots. The tonnage market is a 
fluctuating one, and rates vary with the 
quantity of space available and the volume 
of merchandise to be shipped. According to 
trade information, parcel rates are almost 
uniformly for space in liners from a defi- 
nite sailing port to a definite destination 
and are for lots of various sizes, ranging 
normally from a minimum of 8,000 bushels 
to a maximum of perhaps 200,000 bushels. 
They vary according to the relative demand 
for grain space and general cargo space. 

Tramp steamers, which carry only full 
cargoes, do not regularly serve ports served 
by liners, though Montreal and New York 
are important ports for both liners and 
tramps. Consequently, in the trade as a 
whole, rates for parcel shipments may vary 
considerably from those for cargo lots. As 
a rule, parcel rates are lower than cargo 
rates, although between certain ports and 
at certain times they may be on a strictly 
competitive basis. Frequently tramp steam- 
ers cut the rates to obtain cargoes. In gen- 
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eral, Argentina, Australia, and the Pacific 
Coast rely mainly on tramp vessels, while 
the Atlantic Coast is served by liners sup- 
plemented by tramp vessels. 

Both cargo and berth (or parcel) rates 
can be obtained relatively easily for the 
New York-Liverpool route, but it has been 
difficult to obtain satisfactory rates between 
Montreal and Liverpool. For these rates 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
appears to be as satisfactory a source as 
any, but too little summarized information 
is available concerning ocean freight rates 
on any but the most frequented routes to 
permit one to place complete reliance on 
the accuracy of these or any other quota- 
tions. 


TABLE 5.— AVERAGE OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ON 
WHEAT FROM NEw YoRK AND EASTERN 
CANADA TO LIVERPOOL, SUMMER AND 
WINTER SEASONS, 1921 To 1925* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


Eastern 
New York to Canada to 
Liverpool Liverpool@ 
Season 
Cargo Berth Cargo 
rates rates rates 
1921 Summer’...:... 11.4 11.8 12.8 
1921-22 Winter’..... 8.7 8.5 ili lay 
1922 Summer: 4.:.-. Jeff 6.0 8.7 
1922223 Winter... . 6.0 6.1 10.1 
1923 Summer.,....... So74 5-6 Seu 
1923-24 Winter...... 8.5 8.6 10.2 
1924: Summers. «.s 6.4 6.8 9.8 
1924-25 Winter...... 6.8 6.9 9.4 
L925 Summers 21-02 - ‘Dor 6.7 8.8 
Average, 1922-25.... 6.3 6.6 oe 
Summer average.... is) 6.2 9.3 
Winter average...... ficill is? a) 


* Cargo rates are data of International Institute of Agri- 
culture, and berth rates are data of Cornish & Co., New 
York. Weekly cargo rates are given in Appendix Tables VI 
and VII. 

@ Presumably summer rates apply mainly to Montreal, 
winter to St. John. 

>“Summer” is regarded in this case as May through 
November, “winter’’ as December through April. 


According to the rates quoted by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, the 
average cost of moving wheat in cargoes 
from New York to Liverpool for the period 
1922 to 1925 was 61 cents a bushel. Summer 
rates were slightly under this figure and 
winter rates about 14 cents higher than 
summer rates. Similar rates quoted by the 
same organization for Canadian ports to 
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Liverpool averaged 93 cents for the period 
as a whole, the summer rate averaging 93 
cents and the winter about 10 cents. This 
would indicate a difference of approxi- 
mately 3+ cents between New York and 
Canadian shipping points, more than off- 
setting the lower transportation charges be- 
tween Fort William and Montreal. Berth 
rates from New York to Liverpool, com- 
piled by Cornish & Co., averaged about 
+ cent higher than cargo rates during this 
period and showed less difference from 
winter to summer. Table 5 summarizes 
ocean freight rates from New York and 
Eastern Canada to Liverpool. 


SUMMARY OF SHIPMENT COSTS 


Assembling the material presented above 
in Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5, we find that the costs 


TABLE 6.—Costs OF SHIPPING WHEAT FROM ForT 
WILLIAM TO LIVERPOOL, OPEN NAVIGA- 
TION, 1921 To 1925* 

(U.S. cents per bushel) 


VIA NEW YORK—WATER AND RAIL 


Water and rail 
Open Fort William | Handling Ocean Total 
navigation to New York charges freight® 
LOOM ie sete: iW5155 Sta) 11.4 29.4 
ODD ars iictoteysre 1a OLD Oe Daiacr 
IWR oom 13.3 Dos Dea 24.0 
ODA ie. eitecus ibihor4 at 6.4 oa 
D5 iee x aocrse:s WZ, ae 6.2 22.9 
VIA MONTREAL—ALL WATER 
All water 
Open Fort William | Handling Ocean Total 
navigation to Montreal charges freight¢ 
IGPAl Sgeobade 9.7 4.8 12.8 es 
OD er aate. creer 10.4 4.8 atl 2S) 
ODS! sheretaiarsrs « 10.5 4.8 8.7 24.0 
ODA Mette or oe 9.0 4.8 9.8 23.6 
OD ie aseyeccys 8.9 4.8 8.8 a 
VIA MONTREAL—WATER AND RAIL 
Water and rail 
Open Fort William | Handling Ocean Total 
navigation to Montreal charges freight¢ 
1M I omeomarene 1S 4.8 12.8 29.1 
2D eeceials shores 11.9 4.8 8.7 25.4 
ODS eererarevsrevecs 12.0 4.8 8.7 25.5 
NODA seeiecm ae HRS 4.8 9.8 2-0 
Ge Sanoomanp 11.0 4.8 8.8 24:6 


* Weekly costs by the first two routes are given in Ap- 
pendix Table VIII. 

“ Cargo rates. 
of shipment from Winnipeg to Liverpool 
during open navigation in the four seasons 
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1922 to 1925 averaged a little under 25 
cents. Costs on the all-water route via Mon- 
treal and by the New York route were 
a little lower, 224 to 24 cents, while costs 
by the Montreal water-and-rail route were 
about 2 cents higher. Costs via Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore were approximately 
the same as by the Montreal all-water route. 
Table 6 (page 189) presents figures for the 
principal routes. 

Winter costs were in all cases somewhat 
higher than summer costs. Table 7 gives 
these figures for the principal routes. For 
this computation the lake rates included 
are those for November shipments to Buf- 
falo, for wheat moving to American ports, 
and to Georgian Bay ports for wheat mov- 
ing to St. John. Handling charges by routes 
involving both water and rail are larger 
than by all-rail routes because of storage 
and additional charges for interest and 
insurance. 

Costs via Buffalo and New York averaged 
between 26 and 28 cents, via St. John be- 
tween 29 and 32 cents. The route by rail to 
the seaboard is the most expensive of any, 
but again New York has the advantage over 
the Canadian port because of lower ocean 
freight rates. From 1921 to 1925 the New 
York all-rail rate averaged between 32 and 
35 cents. 
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TABLE 7.—Costs OF SHIPPING WHEAT FROM ForT 
WILLIAM TO LIVERPOOL, CLOSED NAvI- 
GATION, 1921—25* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


VIA NEW YORK—WATER AND RAIL 


Water and rail 
Closed Fort William | Handling Ocean Total 
navigation to New York charges freight 
LSPA iss cous 11.6 HAV 8.7 Pa 3) 
IMPRESS, coche 14.0 te) 6.0 27.0 
1923-24...... Por! 7.0 8.5 28.2 
1 EOS 5 Sate iPod! 7.0 6.8 26.2 
VIA ST. JOHN—WATER AND RAIL 
Water and rail 
Closed Fort William | Handling Ocean Total 
navigation to St. John charges freight¢ 
(PALS Scloae Ty lelss 7.0 1A 29.7 
2 E 2 Siraieers 14.6 Te) 10.1 Blot 
eB thn conan Wat 7.0 10.2 29.9 
92 ebro etelel> 12.9 7.0 9.4 29.3 
VIA NEW YORK—ALL RAIL 
Rail 
Closed Fort William | Handling Ocean Total 
navigation to New York charges freight¢ 
SPP Pin dooce 21.0 5-0 8.7 34.7 
IGP Waie ase Valliees’ 5.0 6.0 S200 
(PRB Socio Pes 5.0 85 34.8 
BPA Son cose Pla} 5.0 6.8 Son 


* Weekly costs by the first and third routes are given in 
Appendix Table IX. See also statements in accompanying 
text. 

“ Cargo rates. 


V. COMPARISON OF PRICE SPREADS AND SHIPMENT COSTS 


In Table 8, summer and winter average 
Winnipeg-Liverpool price spreads for No. 1 
Manitoba wheat are compared with the 
costs of moving wheat from Winnipeg to 
Liverpool by representative routes noted 
above, while Charts 3 and 4 (pp. 191 and 192) 
present comparisons of spreads and costs, 
weekly for the past five years. The cost 
figures shown on Chart 3 are based on the 
all-water route via Montreal for the months 
of open navigation, and on the all-rail and 
water-and-rail routes via New York during 
the months when the lakes are closed. The 
two possible winter routes are shown be- 
cause the all-rail route is the one on which 
calculations must be made in the winter 
trade between Winnipeg and Liverpool di- 
rect, while the water-and-rail route, with 


storage at eastern lake ports, provides most 
of the winter supply of Canadian wheat for 
Liverpool. Chart 4 shows the deviations of 
price spreads from shipment costs during 
the same period. In this case summer costs 
are based on the all-water rate via Mon- 
treal, and winter costs on the all-rail rate 
via New York. 

A study of the table shows that during a 
portion of the past five years spreads cov- 
ered the cheapest shipment costs, but that 
during the last three summer seasons, no 
matter what route is considered, costs ex- 
ceeded price spreads. During these three 
summer seasons, price spreads averaged 
20-23 cents, costs by the most frequented 
routes 223-24 cents. Winter spreads during 
the same period averaged 27-293 cents, 
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while costs were 26-28 cents if the wheat 
was stored at Buffalo, and 32-35 cents if it 
was shipped by rail. 

The charts further emphasize the fact 
that between April 1921 and March 1923 
price spreads were fairly consistently above 
costs except by the all-rail route, but that 
since that time costs have been above 
spreads more frequently than not. Since 
July 1924, the risks of trading have been 
further increased by the rapid fluctuations 
in the spreads. 


TABLE 8.—COMPARISON OF SPREADS BETWEEN WIN- 
NIPEG AND LIVERPOOL PrIcES oF No. 1 MANITOBA 
WHEAT AND Costs OF SHIPPING WHEAT FROM 
Fort WILLIAM TO LIVERPOOL, SUMMER AND WIN- 
TER, 1921-25 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


Costs 
Price 
Summer spread | Via New York | Via Montreal | Via Montreal 
water and rail all water water and rail 
SOT aac 30.5 29.4 Who 29.1 
1 ae 26.2 28.53 23.9 25.4 
SP Bisocoe 22.9 24.0 24.0 Died 
ODA et 20.0 Doe 23.6 PASS, 
1 aa oe 20.9 ENS, 2285 24.6 
Costs 
Price |————— 
Winter spread | Via New York | Via St. John | Via New York 
water and rail | water and rail all rail 
1D ele oO ar: Pale: 29.7 34.7 
122-25 ell e2ouD 27.0 Sled aoe: 
1923274 O0ko. 28.2 DIEg 34.8 
1924-25..! 26.9 26.2 29.3 Bell 


If we examine the relationship of price 
spreads and shipment costs month by 
month during the year, we find several sig- 
nificant facts. 

1. During the period from August to 
October the relation between spreads and 
costs is usually erratic. Exhaustion of 
available supplies of Canadian wheat in 
Liverpool during these months may lead to 
premium prices and abnormally large 
spreads; or similar exhaustion of supplies 
for domestic milling in Canada may occur 
when Liverpool still has an abundanace of 
Canadian wheat, either in stock or en 
route, in which case spreads will be ab- 
normally narrow. So far as may be judged 
from the erratic figures, however, the aver- 
age spread tends to equal costs of shipment 
during August and until the new crop 
reaches the Winnipeg market, when Win- 
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Cuart 3.— WINNIPEG-LIVERPOOL PRICE SPREADS 
AND SHIPMENT Costs, No. 1 MANITOBA WHEAT, 
WEEKLY, APRIL 1921 TO NOVEMBER 1925* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


4 Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar - 


Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 


* For data, see Appendix Tables HI, VIII, and IX. 
“Costs via Montreal, all-water route. 

’ Costs via New York, water-and-rail route to seaboard. 
¢ Costs via New York, all-rail route to seaboard. 
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nipeg prices shift to the new crop basis and 
Liverpool remains for a time on the old 
crop basis, resulting in a wider spread. 


CuHart 4.—DEVIATIONS OF PRICE SPREADS FROM 
SHIPMENT Costs, WINNIPEG-LIVERPOOL, No. 1 
MANITOBA WHEAT, WEEKLY, APRIL 
1921—NovEMBER 1925* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


Apr Bey Jun Jul | Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 
0) 7A) goo 
1921 22 


ee TALL 
Ca 
pees PVT 


-Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 


* Data computed from data in Appendix Tables III, VII, 
and IX. During open navigation, deviations are from costs 
via Montreal, all-water route; during closed navigation, 
from costs via New York, all-rail route. 


2. From the middle of October or early 
November to the middle of December, dur- 
ing the period of heavy movement of wheat, 
spreads and costs come into the closest re- 
lationship of the year, the spread appar- 
ently just equaling the cost in a normal 
year or possibly running slightly under the 
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prevailing quoted costs in October and No- 
vember. During this period ocean freight 
rates are at or near their peak, and large 
quantities of wheat are bought for move- 
ment to eastern points whence it can be 
shipped later at more favorable rates, if 
such develop, and with the probability of a 
more favorable Liverpool price than that 
obtaining at the time. In addition, eastern 
lake storage relieves storage at the head of 
the lakes and facilitates export sales to the 
United States. 

3. The winter months, from the latter 
part of December to early April, are like- 
wise characterized by an erratic relation- 
ship between spreads and costs, but for a 
different reason. With the lakes closed to 
navigation, the cost of direct shipment is 
so high that it is seldom covered by the 
spread, and the relationship is determined 
largely by the spread expected in the 
spring—the estimates of which may differ 
in the two markets—and by the adequacy 
of supplies, in Liverpool and en route, to 
cover needs before the opening of naviga- 
tion. If a shortage of Canadian wheat de- 
velops in Liverpool the period of wide 
spreads may be extended into early May. 
The spread during these months averages 
considerably less than all-rail shipment 
costs, and shipments are seldom made di- 
rect from Fort William or Port Arthur. 

4. From the opening of navigation on the 
lakes in April until about July the relation- 
ship between spreads and costs becomes 
fairly definite, maintained by the existence 
of a steady movement of wheat. During 
April and May and early June the spread 
is commonly less than the quoted costs at 
the time, owing to the fact that wheat is 
bought for shipment from Fort William or 
Port Arthur with the expectation that ocean 
freight rates will reach their usual lower 
levels by the time the wheat reaches the 
seaboard. By late June or July ocean 
freight rates approach their seasonal mini- 
mum and costs tend to equal the spread. 

5. Even during the periods from late 
April to July and from mid-October to mid- 
December when the relationship between 
spreads and costs is most definite, peculi- 
arities in spreads sometimes occur which 
can scarcely be accounted for by assuming 


CONCLUSION 


errors in the data and seem to reflect the 
influence of divergent views in the two 
markets as to probable future prices. The 
most significant of these peculiarities dur- 
ing the period under review occurred in 
October and November, 1921, November 
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and December, 1924, May, June, and July, 
1924, and April and May, 1925. Each of 
these cases was associated with rapidly 
changing prices, under which conditions 
wide divergences of opinion may develop 
as to the future course of prices. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The foregoing study leads to the conclu- . 


sion that in the Winnipeg-Liverpool trade 
there is a broad tendency for price spreads 
to correspond to shipment costs by the 
cheapest available route; also for price 
spreads to vary from season to season and 
from year to year in rough correspondence 
with shipment costs. In recent years, in 
seasons of open navigation, average costs 
have slightly exceeded average spreads. 
During closed navigation, costs by the all- 
rail route to the seaboard (the only one 
available at this season for direct ship- 
ments to Liverpool) have substantially ex- 
ceeded price spreads, but costs incurred for 
shipment via Buffalo and New York on 
wheat stored for a time at Buffalo have 
been below price spreads. Moreover, within 
a season (open or closed navigation), price 
spreads vary not a little above and below 
calculable costs. It is only with such quali- 
fications that our data support the orthodox 
theory of international price relationship. 
Certainly one cannot rigidly apply the doc- 
trine that from day to day or week to week 
Winnipeg prices are fixed by Liverpool 
prices less shipment costs. 

There is danger, however, in drawing 
certain inferences from these conclusions 
or the data studied. If our price and cost 
data are really representative of the export 
trade, they indicate that during the past 
three years wheat exporters could not have 
“broken even” on their operations unless 
they bought at lower or sold at higher 
prices than the average of the quotations, or 
obtained especially favorable lake or ocean 
freight rates. If it is assumed that the trade 
has operated at a profit, either the data are 
not really representative or the statistical 
material tells only part of the story. 

It is true that not all of the trade is car- 
ried on at a profit. Not only are there good 


years and bad years for all traders, but 
there is a considerable turnover of mem- 
bers of the trade. As a British expert re- | 
marked of the Liverpool trade: “There is 
a constant rain of optimists pouring 
through this trade who enter with money 
and go out with none.” The export trade is 
similarly unstable. Moreover, at times the 
choice of a large turnover at a slight loss 
may be better policy than a small turnover 
at a slight profit. 

Undoubtedly the statistical material tells 
only a part of the story; it represents aver- 
age conditions with no special emphasis on 
the unusually favorable situations which 
present the chief opportunities for profit in 
exporting. Certain deficiencies of the sta- 
tistical data must be borne in mind. In the 
first place, the closing price on the Winni- 
peg Exchange (which served as the basis 
for this study) may be a cent or two above 
the low, or a cent or two under the high, 
quotation of the day. Secondly, the Liver- 
pool parcel afloat price is usually a few 
cents under the cargo afloat price. Al- 
though the major portion of Canadian 
wheat is sold in parcel lots, a large volume 
is sold in cargoes and some is stored in 
Great Britain for sale in small quantities. 
Price spreads on the basis of Winnipeg 
low quotations or Liverpool cargo or in 
store quotations would obviously be several 
cents wider than on the basis of the quota- 
tions we have used. Similarly the cost fig- 
ures we have used may not be strictly rep- 
resentative of conditions. As indicated 
above, ocean freight rates from Montreal 
to Liverpool and even from New York to 
Liverpool may vary considerably from 
quoted figures. Another weakness of our 
comparison is that the Liverpool prices are 
for wheat in parcels, while the ocean ship- 
ment rates are for wheat in cargoes. As 
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parcel rates are reported to be slightly 
lower than cargo rates between Montreal 
and Liverpool, this factor would partially 
account for the fact that spreads as we have 
calculated them have been lower than ship- 
ment costs during the past three summers. 

Even if ideal quotations could be ob- 
tained, they would probably not be strictly 
representative of trade conditions. Through 
the operations of the Canadian pools, Win- 
nipeg prices are probably decreasingly rep- 
resentative of those paid for wheat for ex- 
port. It is believed in some circles that the 
selling prices of the pool follow or reflect 
the registered prices on the Winnipeg ex- 
change less closely than do the prices of 
private grain dealers. Liverpool has ap- 
parently been an unsatisfactory market for 
a study of import prices for a number of 
years. Prices quoted there reflect, not the 
total shipments to Liverpool, but in large 
measure the wheat that is shipped unsold 
or is resold at a loss to someone. The wheat 
that goes there unsold usually cannot be 
disposed of elsewhere. Much of the wheat 
handled by Liverpool dealers does not pass 
through the Liverpool market, and the 
prices paid are not recorded there. Our 
analysis suggests that Liverpool price quo- 
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tations are frequently below weighted aver- 
age import prices. 

In any consideration of the profitableness 
of the Canadian export trade, it must be 
remembered that considerable Canadian 
wheat is shipped direct to the Continent on 
continental orders. Prices of this wheat are 
not registered in the Liverpool quotations. 

What is really significant for both ex- 
porter and importer is the actual spread 
between his sale price and his purchase 
price, and the relation of this spread to the 
costs he must cover in each transaction. 
The skilful dealer will frequently be able 
to get wider spreads and incur lower costs 
than averages indicate, but at certain sea- 
sons and for many dealers the reverse may 
be true. Statistical data based on average 
spreads and costs, and on a simultaneous 
comparison of these averages, are neces- 
sarily imperfect representations of actual 
trading experience. 

The analysis here presented shows that, 
while the difference between average 
spreads and average costs is not large and 
may be accounted for by limitations of the 
data, wide deviations occur frequently and 
substantial deviations may persist over 
several weeks. 


This issue has been written by Katharine Snodgrass with the counsel 
of Joseph S. Davis, Alonzo E. Taylor, and Holbrook Working, and the aid 
of Margaret Milliken and the statistical staff of the Institute 
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TABLE I—Casu Prices oF No. 1 MANITOBA WHEAT AT WINNIPEG, WEEKLY, 1921—25* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
EUS te oe ccecrete Uo7AK a] alee t= sole -93 | 1.82 Alt byes gatos 3 1.65 | 1.384 4° dete doal | 1.57 
eed VS lO -94 | 1.88 T6274) 1.35: eels Oom pe ez sen |e dl-60 
1.66 | 1.10 | 1.08 -94 | 1.91 1-64 | 1.36 | 105 tee) L721 
ilies |p wet h ) alees -94 | 1.98 1.64 | 1.34 | 1.05 | 1-47 | 1.63 
2.14 1.64 1.57 
FeDepen ance 1655 ge tela 07 -96 | 1.90 AUS Aad heen 157) 1.32) 1.050) Teagan bee 
V7 | 1-22 | 1.09 -96 | 1.91 1.65 | 1-21 | 1-06 | 1.495) E64 
1264) 1301) 1-11 .95 | 1.98 163) 118) ye 10 ea ee lr 
1.68 | 1.40 | 1.09 -98 | 2.01 156 | 1-09 | 1619), 1. Sie iets 
-96 1.16 | 1.39 
LN GVO oka eerereeroe GES |) abet Bie als -97 | 1.89 Septoria Me SOy ie e027 i) e4 Somme oo 
1-697 135.1509 -94 | 1.73 1.47 | 1.04 | 1.038 | 1.43 | 1.41 
1.63 | 1.88 | 1-11 -95 | 1.68 1.30 ow) .99 | 1.44 | 1.34 
12667) 1:35" | 1212 -93 | 1.60 1.31 | 1.03 “97 | 1-525 1-26 
1.33 | 1.12 1.23 97 
424) 0) Grane illo} 1) ales} |" aoa ts 95 | 1.388 OC rrr: 1.05 97 atts 1) aleayy/ {| Mhoils, 
1.60 | 1.38 | 1-20 aI) |) alabishy 1.11 }| 1.00 -98 | 1-62 | 1.24 
eZ | aloéty |) ake sof || lsat 1.05 | 1.02 394" (1-66 | 27 
1.64 | 1.44 | 1.20 “On Le 60 1.02 | 1.07 -96 | 1.55 | 1-28 
1.61 1.51 | 1.382 
BW Ee Seip aioe 1.69 | 1.42;) 1-17 4 1.01 | 1.68 NOV sion ote -96 | 1.06 -97 | 1.67 | 1.35 
Teo sele4Om eleddene te Ol a 1.80 1.01 | 1.06 -96 | 1.67 | 1.38 
120) 41 ea) 102 1-82 1.02 | 1.14 -95 | 1.64 | 1.44 
DOT oom ele Ommieet Ooms LeS7 1.06 | 1.12 .95 | 1.65 | 1.54 
1.05 | 1.92 92 
Ais ceoereaT is Sl PT 084 1-06; ob. 84 DWECw selene. 1.09 | 1.10 .94 | 1.64 | 1.66 
igen tise ietoe 00 1.79 1.05 | 1.07 SE) ahotaeh the Si. 
1.647 | =1).302) 1-46 1-16. | 1-67 1.03 | 1.08 289) | 1-805) = 1252 
1.68. |.1-33—+ 1.14. | 1.18 11.66 1.08 | 1.10 ae |) aletefay || alec 
1.35 | 1.09 1.05 | 1.07 
| 


* Official data of Winnipeg Grain Exchange as quoted by International Institute of Agriculture. Quotations are Friday 
closing prices—basis in store Fort William or Port Arthur. 
« Thursday price. 
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TABLE I].—Casu Prices oF No. 1 MANITOBA WueEat at LIVERPOOL, WEEKLY, 1921-25* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
EW eee co 2.82. | 1:35ageele Sol Ze 2.12 J Uilyeearera ss: 1.96 |) 1259.1 91580 We ls38. qed f8 
2.88 | 1.84 | 1.41 | 1.24 | 2.10 1.95 | 158.) 4-28 | 1.38>.) 4.78 
2.36 || IeCOm el -oS ela 2omiezolZ 1°94. |: 1.58 | 1:28 | 1-49") 1.84 
2-29 | e425) 1-36 | 1-267) 2:24 1.96 | 1.60 | 1.27 | 1.58 | 1.78 
2.34 LO? 1.80 
Reb wae «i 2.10 | 1-49 1-31 |) 1-30 |) 2-28 PAULO Re ctere versio sit 1688 4}°1.55 | 1.22 4 1.67 | 2.86 
2.13 | 1.57 | 1.36 | 1.32 | 2.18 1.97 ‘| 1.48 | 1.23 | 1-66 | 1.90 
2.18 | 1.66 | 1.388 | 1.28 | 2.20 1.75 3) 1-41) 1.25 3} 1-684 1292 
2ZAS | 176 3 1-386 | 1-29 | 2-28 1-79 | .4.38. | 2.32 4) 1:62 | 1392 
1.28 1.31 | 1.57 
Maron. 3. cheba Delsmiedeson | deco jale26 5) 2524 Septice-uuh. 1.73 j)-1..82+| 51-32 4) 1-59 6s 
214} 1.69), 123835 1.26. | 2°12 1.70‘) 1.26 :| 1.83 {| 1-64 | 1.67 
Pet | spa if TRB | leer || TbEE 1.68;| 1.22°) 1.29 | 1.69 | 1.64 
Belle) 3] alsGay  akeeyh | ees |) ikoeet JE 607) Sle 28h le 29 a2 lee bcoo 
1.61 | 1.36 Wot 7 | 2-29 | 
ADI eee eae RIX) sO |) Wea 4. Weal || theres) LOTS iss GeO ee eave || este || PS | alate | ah odkS 
BAW | sooey) UeZhh Ne aleral |! TEScksy: 1.35 }|~1-42 |-1.24 1) 1-92 | 1-50 
Wd) WG | 4S} | coco I alere! 1200 esd e221 tL 
DOO 3) UsGE | toby Laker |p Sharks: 12339) 1422283) 
2.03 1.75 | 1.56 
IND ey sect tere PA 0M Ogee eA gm 1 23e\else INOWerte easier: 1.16 ')-1-41.) 1.22 5) 1-82 | 1-61 
De00MmI ARG i leat) 1-24 7) 96 1623.) 1350 ade ZI ee ols 64: 
DAW i) WaGsy | TkoAS eile) | WES, 1.24-| t:40—) 51-20 | 1-84 ) 1-70 
56 1.62 | 1.40 | 1.23 | 2.01 1-30 ;] 1-38 | 1.21 +) 1-85 | 1.85 
1.22 | 2.04 1.18 
AUPE olan s oe BM | Waly) ikea | kara |) z(t IWECseGe5on com 136i elle SO Ue Ot ee SO mae os 
2.00 | 1-52 |) 1-34 | 1.27 | 1.94 Nagle |) testy |) iy) Wave) 1) Tega) 
PAN |) Toe ¥h Gh BK |) ales} | a lestcss T3351) 5409) P19 a 97 ese 
IPOS Pe do eeo2 malcom) 1-86 1.35 .| 1-44°| 1.20 4) .... | 1.859 
1.53 | 1.30 1.37 | 1.44 


* Data of International Institute of Agriculture. 


« Thursday price. 


Prices are Friday c.i.f. quotations for parcels. 
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Taste IIl.—Spreap BETWEEN Casu Prices oF No. 1 MANITOBA WHEAT AT WINNIPEG AND AT LIVERPOOL, 
WEEKLY, 1921—25* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
PaaS hee 5 61-3 | 29-6 | 33.0 | 28.4 | 29.2 Aft iene 6 Be Bl.2 | 24.6 | 2022 | 16-8 | 20.8 
63-8 | 25-9 | 32.7% | 29.4 | 21.9 Bo-B |) 2294 | goed | 14.4 | 1950 
COSOm 20-00 e0k2aneroleO! | 2168 o0-1 | 22.2 | 23.8 | 13.3 | 12.4 
30-3 | 28.7 | 31.4 | 26.4 BIRO |, 20-7 oiler boo miele l 4 14.9 
19.9 02-9 22.8 
NED enews 54.8 | 382.4 | 24.4 | 34.1 | 37.9 AUS nmin 30-6 | 23.6.) 17.6 | 18.0 | 13.8 
QU-9 | 407 |) 2762 | 86.0. |). 27.3 32-9 | 26-5 | 16:3 17-7 | 25.8 
04-0) 35.9 | 27.2 | 32-4 | 26.7 MAUS Ze Iain iy alsetsy fi) Hist) 4) PAN ee! 
49.9 | 36.4 | 27.3 | 31.7 | 26.4 22238|\ 29-4) W256) 24 Omori 
32.0 15.0 | 18.2 

MAR So ae s,3 39.5 | 36.3°| 26.1 | 29.5 | 34.4 Sepiee-c a aieloe |) waaay || aksar 9) 9233 || dilate 
44.9 | 34.3 | 24.3 | 31.9 } 39.7 Pst Peony | rAUnik | VAU8) | AoalD 
ole | 2427 | "23-0" 27.4 | 23.0 B16) 2324 4) 30a 2424 aeons 
48.1 | 30.3 | 25.1 | 28.5 | 33.7 20-6 | 24:5 | 32-6 || 19.8 |) 28:7 

28.8 | 23.5 34.6 | 31.6 
710) era 53-6 | 26.8 | 21.1 | 26.1 | 34.4 ( OX GLiserereence oe 29.2 | 41.6 | 26.4 | 24.6 | 27.1 
AAA inter 21.0 | 25.3 | 19.87 “24-7 | 42.3 | 26.2 | 80-7 | 26-9 
Sa sf PAD raise) || Goce |) aeer/ 14.3 | 40.8 | 28.3 | 24.4 | 24.8 
86-7 | 22.1 || 25-5 | 23.5. |..19.6 21.2 | 35.5 | 26.0 | 28.4 | 22.4 
41.9 23.8 | 24.2 
Ma yanconre : 31.3 | 25.5 | 24.9 | 22.1 | 14.9 INOVis ara IGE) else | soe | aeltss || es 8! 
30-0 | 20:9 | 26:8 | 23-3 | 16.3 Mites WN Aso |) Bas) |) GHEE 1 OES. 
Boro | 2o-4 1 2523 1-5 | 17-2 21.7 | 25.8 | 24.4 | 20.4 | 25.6 
shite 22-8 | 2369 | 17.5 | 14.3 23-0 | 26-5 | 25.5%) 20-6 | 30:3 

V7.2 | 1.5 26.6 

AUIS 68 pease dD9 | 19-5 | 27-209) 15-8 || 16.3 Decree oesr Bootsy | PB || WS AR || Oi 
Zi-9 | 20-6 |-20-1 3 18-2 | 19.0 31.5 | 28.2 | 29.41) 24.1 | 40.0 
36-4 | 16-49) 2083-4 17.3 | 18-2 29-8) | 381.5 | 29.4 3) N70 Sle 
29-8 |) 20.0) 17-9 4) 16.8 | 20.2 eee) | aeoee | Oo AW soso |) Beate 

18.6 | 20.9 31.6 | 37.0 


* Computed from data in Appendix Tables I and I. 
« Based on Thursday prices. 


TABLE IV.—MonTHLyY AVERAGE LAKE FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT FROM ForT WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, 
DuRING OPEN NAVIGATION, 1921—25* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


To Buffalo To Georgian Bay ports To Montreal 

La i 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
JEN 0) Pedi bags DAH Qoob ee eh oa84 204 2500) | 2.92mi Or oOe| 2eO0n) dleeor) G4 bite serch A Siem 
Masix..0 2. 1.57 | 2.14 | 5.18 | 2.10 | 1.74 | 2.05 | 2.40 | 4.02 | 2.61 | 1-85 | 10.50) 9.38/11.85| 9.41] 10.06 
DUNC has ase 1.55 | 2.00 | 4.75 | 1.60 | 1.58 | 2.00 | 2.48 | 8.62 | 2.22 | 1.83] 9.04) 9.64/10.02| 9.18] 9.07 
ew eee, SScenctan 1257) 22260) 8.55 cet 60 |) 7s" 1.99) | 2. 50a e279) 249) 12184) 8.82) 95641 9.08 647i 6.53 
ATES toes W65n oat eselon Leas Wl Lesa 2.02 | J -SteenoD D441 95) | B98 L037 |) Seba GO. SONe gale 
Sept... 1288 2°84 14:47 | 1.95 | 2-17 || 2.67 | 3.00098-46 | 2.19 | 2.54 || 8.99) 9.76 110.52)| 10-05) 8.86 
Octet acs 1.87 | 4.49 | 5.16 | 2.26 | 2.36 | 2.75 | 3.88 | 4.46 | 2.91 | 3.44 | 10.05} 11.94 | 12.48 | 10.22 | 10.59 
INGVacern ere 2.53 | 4.87 | 8.57 | 3.29 | 3.15 || 2.82 | 5.65 | 3.80 | 3.83 | 2.84 | 10.07 | 12.68) 10.80) 9.57) 9.16 
PEC oa tine tere: Atak | dsel6 \) NGS |) octyl calle APs |, AGL see Aeon oooell. Gono ll Gaool coos 


* Compiled from Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1924, p. 158, and from manuscript table furnished by Cana- 
dian Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Data converted on basis of monthly average exchange rates. 
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TABLE V.—CHANGES IN RAILWAY RATES ON WHEAT FoR Export FROM LAKE Ports To EASTERN Ports, 
1921-25* 


(Canadian cents per bushel) 


——s, 


Fort William and Port Arthur to Georgian Bay Ports to Buffalo 
Date Date to 
Montreal | St. John | Halifax |New York Montreal | St. John | Halifax |New York¢ 
1920 May 17..... 18.0 | 20.4 | 20.4 | 20.4 11920 Aug. 27..... Se 13:31. 13.9 cae 
de, 27s. ee 71h taal eS Oy: Sent 1... awe rN niet 12:1 
Sept. 13s.cace Zong Rae eee AGO SODib ae poe 10.6 1a i! Pen 7 se yste 
IDES Was coc neat 28.8 28.8 AG Sept. 13.0 11.8 cones eee 
MOD MeAT EMME 24.3 roe aoe; soap Ul Avo aigao oe 11.6 30RD eeigs ose 
Mary eels eo 27.0 27.0 erate INGESS ME a 5 8.6 aa | 9.7 9.1 
Sept. 23e-nen 21.9 aS ee bearers 22,5 OD seO cts | Sane siacave eae 9.1 spies 
Septe2i/panee snes MPA) Dae SBE 
SP) Aevil,  thecsc: res Oilers PAL 33} Pil 83 
Nae Aes ow: 20.7 eee pietets ae 


* Data from Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada, especially 1923, p. 165, and 1924, pp. 149, 150, 152, and 153; 
Annual Reports of Trade and Commerce, of Chicago Board of Trade. 
«U.S. cents per bushel. 


TABLE VI.—OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, WEEKLY, 1921—25* 
(U.S. cents per bushel) 


Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Jae sere 15.9 8.5 5.8 7.4 8.2 Viliverrceivese 11.6 5.6 4.3 4.1 4.6 
16.4 9.2 6.6 7.4 8.2 11.6 eG Ags 4.1 4.6 
14.2 | 10.5 DES 8.0 Slo EleS 5-6 4.3 4.1 4.6 
14.5 9.2 Deo 8.8 led iw We aS 4.1 4.6 
Ged igh) 4.6 
eDiets ce 10.8 9.4 4.6 10.1 6.7 IU Spee es. dil Koy Nae Ane 4.1 4.6 
11.6 9°5 Soll || aol! 8.2 11.4 5.6 4.3 ANG 4.6 
WAP 9.5 4.4 10.1 6.7 11.4 6.3 Av 4.3 Deo 
122 tietGz3 AL | Dol 6.7 11.5 5.6 4.3 4.9 bes 
10.1 4.3 5.6 
Mian secre 1252 9.7 4.4 | 10.0 5.5 Sept ceca 11.6 4.9 4.2 4.9 5.3 
14.6 | 10.2 Dele LOO ee Valet 4.9 4.3 5.6 6.8 
Ile’ |) Oe oil 8.7 6.0 11.0 4.2 5.0 5.6 feo 
see 8.9 5.9 8.1 Dee 10.5 4.2 5.0 sit 7-6 
8.9 6.6 9.3 3.4 
AGO) Goat a cerricrere Lae, 6.2 6.6 8.1 5.2 OCTHIER oe 9.5 4.8 5.0 8.4 9.1 
15-3 Am 6.6 6.8 Nee 9.6 4.8 6.4 8.4 9.1 
1457 4.8 5.8 6.8 4.5 9.9 4.9 wer 9.1 9.1 
14.7 4.8 inte} 6.8 4.5 9.8 4.9 7.0 9.1 9.1 
15.4 7:8 1 9.1 
Maine 3: 15.6 5.6 nil 6.8 4.5 INOWit eae 9.2 8.4 otk 8.6 9.1 
15.6 5.6 5.0 6.8 4.6 9.2 8.4 8.3 8.7 OT 
16.3 5.6 Dye 6.8 4.6 9.4 8.4 8.1 ert 9.1 
16:0; ) biG. | 45841 6.8 | 4.6 9:4: |, 8.4 |. 8.9 eS yon wo 
6.8 4.6 Om 
After ocecccoot WD Soto) 4.3 6.7 4.6 DCCs ues then 9.5 8.5 8.2 8.8 9.8 
11.6 5.6 4.3 5.2 4.6 9.6 8.6 8.4 8.0 | 10.6 
1h) 5-6 4.3 4.9 4.6 9.8 8.0 7.5 ai || aes 
ile? Bed 4.6 4.1 4.6 9.8 6.5 TiS al Se lemelOsG 
4.8 3-8 9.2 6.5 
\ 


* Data of International Institute of Agriculture. Rates are cargo rates for Friday of each week. 
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APPENDIX 


TaBLeE VII.\OckEAN FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT FROM EASTERN CANADIAN Ports TO UNITED KINGDOM, 


WEEKLY, 1921—25* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


© WCIDONNO 19 
HSH AMMAAHG SSS SeSeoeoos 
Soe Oe oO oe 


bol 
be Os Oe ee SS Se 


g| WEVA QODS IMHO TIHHHS HOD 

BS] HOODOO HHOrM WHMDMHD ARABSSSSS SOAD 
Se Oh oon oe oe ho mere 

w | PANDA ABWAWOHIOARD HOAANWANMAGH AHO 

Sl Corrs CORABSOSOHA HHH ODCSoHS SCOSS 
reserner naeonr reenwr b en | 

eg) CAMO DHMH IN WAAL 1D 6D COMIN WOM 

S| orra KKK KK KrKrKra A2AR SSSOARAWH 

rerenr 

g SOMO HAND HON MANMHD AAWA AHOOO 

Bl poor onnrs woe SHDHDDRO ANSGH Hanae 
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OHOOMSAMNH HNHOS HOWWINW 


3 : : : 3 : 
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| loner lor) COM MHMHHNNOOCO CO 00219 6 MONnNMAHONnS 

x DOAaD COnmnnnAA ACO error) SHSAMMMNDDA 
a Se on ion han then ihon onion mo aor 
~ OA HH 1D 19 19 DWODINNNANNAT is a) te be SH SH CO 
3 ——= or or) DAB cole or — former ke.ele2) 000M DO 
Vi are ee ee 
a 1D NG mone mowonotts 1D 1D 1D 1 mAnDoon 
A 2 eS See SSeS eto nes enes ent elenenee 
A aon Se ee ee eens 
a Noor com NL oom ld AOAArNANDMNANS DHND 
3 CO CO 0019 Conner NH HOD 1D 1D 19 CO CO LO 6 © 1D sH OSH SH OD 
aoe aon ae Se eerie aed 
a - : : ; 3 
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Rates are cargo rates for Friday of each week. 


* Data of International Institute of Agriculture. 
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TABLE VIIIL.—TotTaL Costs OF SHIPPING WHEAT FROM Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR TO LIVERPOOL, 
WEEKLY, DurING OPEN NaviGATIon, 1921—25* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


Via Montreal all-water route | Via New York water-and-rail route 
oe 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925, 
INO) Bcd. 9 See sorte Meiers ; 
Bile) 24.6 25.8 24.1 34.3 ee 24.2 Bal cP 
32.0 24.6 25.8 24.1 34.4 Par 24.3 21.8 
aval Biol 
Waly oni cee sen en ole Powe 26.0 24.4 23-9 34.8 ae 24.8 23.6 20.9 
Slee 23.6 26.0 25.8 23.9 34.8 DOR 24.8 Pots 20.9 
BL ats 23.6 PARR 24.4 24.2 35.4 DAB} 24.8 23.5 20.9 
30.2 23.6 24.6 Wayotl 23.4 35.2 22.3 Darl Dano 20.9 
23.6 23.9 Dae: 20.9 
ANON Sirs ppvomoeminc « 28.7 EBS 5) 23.4 23.4 2209 oil hs Po Deck 22.9 20.7 
Desig Dose 23.4 UP) 19.9 80.8 Dipdede PBoll PAN oe 20.7 
28.0 Dore 24.1 22.0 19.9 Sad) DPR oat Pao! 20.7 
Pal otf 23.4 Dale, 22.0 20.7 30.9 taki PSS, 20.3 20.7 
MBAs 23.4 21-4 TOA 
JUly wees sees 28.2 23.4 22.4 19.3 20.4 30.8 Die Papa fe 20.3 20.9 
29'.5 Pest Plat ea 19.6 30.8 22.4 22.4 20.3 20.9 
Hall PA Dol PA Nols 18.2 19.6 30.5 224. D2 ay 20.3 20.9 
ite 22-9 22.4 18.1 19.6 30.4 23.8 Wipes 20 20.9 
26.6 19.6 80.4 20.9 
NUS eee rene oe 26.9 Doe 21.4 18.4 20.2 30.5 22.9 22.0 FAVA PANES) 
26.9 23.0 21.4 20.0 PAV EPA Pao tl Bee 9) 22.0 20.3 20.9 
26.6 Dee 20.7 20.8 20.2 Dail fl ZnO Papel) 20.3 Valo’ 
25.3 21.6 20.7 21.4 1925 27.8 PRS) 22.0 PW) PAL set 
20.7 21.4 22.0 DALE 
Sept uscser nia: Dies 22.9 D2 PASO les 28.0 2268 2303 21.4 Peach 
24.8 DALY) 22.4 MR 22.2 Dileao D2eo 2320 Doe, 23.6 
24.8 MA de 22.4 26.0 Dees Pal of! 21.6 24.0 Doll 24.3 
24.8 22.8 24.5 26.7 Done, 26.9 21.6 24.0 25.6 2453 
DARD, Mpst 25.7 20.9 
Oct tases: 24.8 25.0 26.7 26.8 24.4 25.9 23.9 24.8 PAB 26.0 
PAD Th 25.0 26.4 26.9 24.4 26.1 23.9 DAS 25-3 26.0 
Dome 25.8 26.4 26.2 PAD oP 26.3 24.0 25.4 26.0 26.0 
ee 25.0 27.0 Does 25o2 26.3 24.0 26.8 26.0 26.0 
24.2 25.4 24.6 26.0 
IN OWaey orien ver 26.5 26.4 26.0 25.0 24.5 26.4 Pilates 25.8 26.5 26.8 
26.5 29.4 25.9 PAPE 24.5 26.4 Qhe8 26.4 26.6 26.8 
ee: 27.9 26.4 25.9 AsO 26.5 27.9 2053 26.6 26.8 
24.8 28.6 26.5 24.5 24.5 26.5 27.9 26.4 26.6 26.8 
25.0 26.3 
WO Cit arruhrer: aon 28.6 28.9 2d 28.7 28.8 
28.7 29.0 Diltsi 28.0 29.6 
28.9 28.4 26.8 ee Sone 


* Costs via Montreal computed by addition of (a) monthly lake rates to Montreal, (b) 4.75 cents h dli 
(c) weekly ocean rates from Eastern Canada to United Kingdom. Costs via New York comptiicd i mena ay 


monthly lake rates to Buffalo, (b) rail rate from Buffalo to New York, 5.D i y 
ocean rates from New York to Liverpool. SORE oe pace ee (a) ears 
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TABLE IX.—TorTaL Costs or SHIPPING WHEAT FROM Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR TO LIVERPOOL, 
WEEKLY, DuRING CLOSED NaviGATION, 1921—25* 


(U.S. cents per bushel) 


arn Via New York water-and-rail route Via New York all-rail route 

1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1921-22 : 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 

DC Crees Lemesmc cs sas cilenk ates aaah 37.0 34.8 84.5 30.1 
are see ar 27.4 avfoll 34.9 34.7 34.4 
baa ie is re lee) 3-3 34.3 33.8 34.4 
28.4 27.5 Patel PALES Blea 32.8 33.8 84.4 
27.8 Didier 36.7 32.8 

Vane tee On Diheaz 26.8 Phill 27.6 34.8 aol Onl. 34.5 
219 27.6 PAC) 27.6 35.6 32.9 staat 84.5 
29)2, 26.3 27.6 27.6 36.8 yl bACG} 34.2 84.5 
2129 26.3 28.5 2020 35.6 Le 30-1 33.8 

26.9 33.8 

Reber oes 28.0 25.6 29.8 26.1 Biya 380.9 36.4 33.0 
28.2 26.1 29.8 27.6 35.8 31.4 36.4 34.5 
sey? 25.4 PAS)Exs} 26.1 35-8 30.7 36.4 33-0 
29.0 25.4 29.8 26.1 36.6 30.7 36.4 33-0 

29.8 36.4 

MAT ee ote ek 28.3 25.4 2950 24.8 36.0 30.7 36.3 By ete) 
28.8 26.1 AD Sil 24.9 36.5 31.4 Bevo) 31.8 
28.8 26.1 28.4 25.4 36.5 31.4 35.0 32.3 
PRESS. 26.8 loth 24.6 Boe ayAo/4 34.4 Bibels} 
RUSS 27.6 BoRe 32.9 

ADDER «conse 24.8 27.5 Plo P 24.6 Bots B29 34.4 » Bld 
22.8 Dio 26.4 23:30) 30.4 32.8 33-1 31.5 
ee 26.8 mete eee Boll dom!) 30.8 

26.8 ie Soe eave 


* Costs via water-and-rail route computed by addition of (a) November lake rate to Buffalo, (b) 9.1 cents rail rate 
from Buffalo to New York, (c) 7 cents handling charges, and (d) weekly ocean rates from New York to Liverpool. Costs 
via all-rail route computed by addition of (a) rail rate to New York on monthly basis, converted by monthly average 
exchange rates, (b) 5 cents handling charges, and (c) weekly ocean rates from New York to Liverpool. 
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TABLE X.—ForEIGN EXCHANGE RATES FOR CANADIAN MonEy IN New York, WEEKLY, 1921-25* 
(U.S, cents per Canadian dollar) 


Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Month 1921 1922 1923 
Jalgaon « 86.50 | 94.41 | 99.33 | 97.47 | 99.64 AO cb coed 87.73 | 98.85 | 97.53 
87.50 | 94.56 | 99.16 | 97.35 | 99.66 87.94 | 98.94 | 97.39 
88.12 | 94.70 | 98.90 | 97.73 | 99.59 87.52 | 99.03 | 97.41 
89.75 | 95.28 | 99.00 | 97.34 | 99.70 88.79>) 99.23 | 97.48 
99.96 88.91 
12) oc cere 88.88 | 95.59 | 98.89 | 97.07 | 99.82 TALES oc cores 89.12 | 99.64 | 97.59 
88.25 | 95.63 | 98.85 | 97.05 | 99.87 89.98 | 99.66 | 97.65° 
86.62 | 96.20 | 98.82 | 97.00 | 99.89 89.83 | 99.80 | 97.70 
87.75 | 97.38 | 98.38 | 96.877) 99.88 90.10 | 99.84 | 97.69 
96.58 97.62 
Niatinatar-cveeser 87.75 | 97.77 | 98.26 | 96-62 | 99.85 SeDtic.scce 90.06 | 99.93 | 97.53 
87.56 | 96.56 | 98.15 | 96.64 | 99.88 89.52 | 99.82 | 97.63 
87.50 | 96.48 | 97.64 | 97.10 | 99.88 Soil | Goes | Olay 
88.00 | 97.31 | 97.74 | 97.59 | 99.88 89.92 | 99.98 | 97.85 
97.16 | 98.24 90.92 | 99.99 
ADEsscwse se: S8r8IOie3e 198-13 97.87 199) 91 Oct arene 90.90 | 100.01 | 98.62 
swlaraay |) Grloas || Wrlate Ieelsaty) || SERy 91.45 | 100.08 | 98.52 
88.35 | 97.87 | 98.00 | 97.89 | 99.94 91.43 | 100.12 | 98.73 
89.12 | 98.36 | 98.00 | 98.20 | 99.98 92.02 | 100.11 | 98.36 
89.38 
May sree ce 90.12 | 98.35 | 98.01 | 98.42 | 100.00 INON eee 92.16 | 100.00 | 98.39 
89.38 | 98.68 | 98.07 | 98.21 | 100.00 91.407/ 100.10 | 98.33 
SH) | EeoCHF | Gr cBly | Choral || SE, 91.39 | 100.05 | 98.18 
slowil || Cay || Sefatst) || Bleio74y | eee, SoH || GEM: Wirlotets' 
98.28 | 100.00 97.86 
NOE es dane 89.00 | 99.03 | 97.51 | 98.37 | 100.00 DECe ian. 9159 1) 99.950 97.91 
89.38 | 99.08 | 97.80 | 98.22 | 100.00 91.73 | 99.95 | 97.43 
88.92 | 99.18 | 97.60 | 98.32 | 100.00 92-41 99° Glee (AG 
87.52 | 98.73 | 97.52 | 98.80 | 100.00 Bical || CeoIles. || G/oGs} 
98.15 | 97.56 94.66 | 98.56 


1924 


98 .98* 
99.13 
99.20 
99n20 


Bo) 
99.72 
99.85 
99.93 
oe 
99299 
99.85 
99.97 
99.98 


99.96 
99.96 
99.97 
99.98 
99.99 
99.97 
SBM 
100.00 
100.01 


oe 
99.47 
99.50 
99.61 


* Data compiled from Serial 8, Foreign Exchange Quotations and Curves, Commission of Gold and Silver Inquiry, 


United States Senate, Washington, 1924; and from New York Journal of Commerce. 


cables on Fridays. 


“Mean of rates for preceding and following days. 


TABLE XI.—Gross Exports OF WHEAT (GRAIN) FROM CANADA, MonTHLY, 1921—-25* 
(Thousand bushels) 


———— 


Rates are noon-buying rates for 


Crop year 

Aug.-July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan Feb. Mar Apr. May 
1921-22....) 3,972) 7,145 | 21,131 | 29,254) 34,492} 6,103) 5,602) 6,042] 1,740] 14,207 
1922-23....) 11,587) 9,283 | 37,593 | 55,316 | 40,669| 9,740] 7,129] 6,614] 5,143) 11,932 
1923-24....) 11,419] 5,300 | 29,071 | 64,197 | 57,378 | 12,822 | 11,770] 18,446} 6,085 | 41,228 
1924-25....| 8,184 | 10,268 | 14,288 | 26,982 | 29,847) 6,103] 4,146] 4,423] 4,953 | 14,883 
Average... 8,790} 7,986 | 25,521 | 43,937} 40,596| 8,567 "7,162 7,631] 4,480 | 20,562 


* Data from official Canadian sources. 


June 


July 


Year 


11,760 
22,229 
24,075 

9,784 


16,962 


9,487 
12,665 
16,185 
13,097 


12,846 


150,935 
229,850 
292,426 
146,958 
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THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 
DECEMBER 1925 TO MARCH 1926 
SUMMARY 


Uncertainty regarding the Argentine crop 
—in quantity as well as quality—has been 
an outstanding feature of the period under 
review. Latest official reports (April) in- 
dicate a crop of 191 million bushels, of light 
weight and low average quality, including 
probably at least 20 million bushels of un- 
millable grain. This is 


Canada, which has furnished over half of 
the total exports. Especially in soft wheats 
the shortage has been pronounced. Ger- 
many and Poland have exported unusually 
large quantities, though small in the aggre- 
gate. North Africa, Russia, and the Danube 
countries have exported little. The United 

States has exported 


in line with the most 
pessimistic earlier pre- 
dictions, and is 44 mil- 
lion bushels below the 
November 13 forecast 
and 80 million below 
trade expectations of 
early November. Sub- 
stantialreductions, long 
since anticipated, have 
at length been made in 
Russian crop estimates. 
Official reductions in 
estimates of American 
and Canadian crops, 
however, are not yet 
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ber—March 
Stocks . 
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little except of durum 
wheat and of flour, but 
has imported for con- 
sumption only moder- 
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204 ate quantities of Cana- 
dian wheat. Australia 
210 has shipped promptly 
from her small surplus 
215 of excellent wheat. 
Argentina has shipped 
219 slowly from her mod- 
223 erate supply of low 
quality wheat. The 
226 international position 
230) has been somewhat 
tight, but weakness in 


accepted as accurate. 
German crop estimates have been raised, 
and generally trade reports that European 
crops were overestimated have not been 
confirmed. Despite the reductions in esti- 
mates, 1925-26 world crops are the largest 
since 1915, if Russia is included, and, ex- 
cluding Russia, the largest except in 1923. 

International trade has been light, but of 
normal dimensions with reference to the 
year as a whole. Surpluses genuinely avail- 
able for export have been small except in 


European demand has 
prevented greater tension. Europe, favored 
by large domestic crops, has bought from 
hand to mouth. Ex-European importers, 
however, have purchased heavily. 

Visible supplies in the United States, 
afloat, and in importing markets have been 
very low; in Canada, large, though not in 
proportion to the crop. Country stocks 
have run low in leading export countries 
except Canada and Argentina, but in Eu- 
rope are of fair size. 


[203] 
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Wheat prices fluctuated radically in De- 
cember, chiefly as a result of conflicting re- 
ports from Argentina and the reduced esti- 
mate of the American crop. From late in 
December the price trend was generally 
downward until March, chiefly because, 
with light European demand and heavy 
shipments from Canada and Australia, im- 
port requirements were met with decreas- 
ing difficulty. Abnormal price relations 
have been noteworthy. Cash wheat has gen- 
erally been at a premium over futures, no- 
tably in the United States. American prices 
of representative wheats have been close to 
or even above Liverpool prices, whereas 
they are normally much below. Prices in 
Continental European countries have varied 
greatly, and by no means closely with the 
international level, as a result of quality 
differences, local surpluses, variations in 
rate of marketing, and the operation of 
tariff duties. New crop futures in North 
America have been selling at unusually 
heavy discounts under the May future, re- 
flecting expectations that the new harvests 
will relieve the tightness that has prevailed 
since November. 

Although somewhat reduced acreage was 
sown last autumn, the outlook for the next 
harvests of winter wheat is quite promising 
in North Africa, Europe, and the United 
States except in American states producing 
soft red winter wheat; but a mediocre crop 
is apparently being harvested in India. 
North American spring-wheat crops, how- 
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ever, have not made a very promising start. 
Information to date suggests a much in- 
creased total crop in the United States, with 
an especially large yield of hard red winter 
and Pacific wheat, but in most countries of 
the Northern Hemisphere somewhat smaller 
crops than the excellent harvests of 1925. 
But it is much too early to make reliable 
predictions. 

Over the next few months, international 
trade, prices, and carryovers will be ma- 
terially influenced by changing prospects for 
the growing crops. Present indications are 
that the tightness of the international wheat 
position has been exaggerated, and that 
trade will continue fairly light for the rest 
of the season, with moderate purchases by 
Europe and ex-European countries and 
some relaxing of the supply tension. Unless 
growing crops of winter wheat suffer ma- 
terial reverses, price declines from the mid- 
April level seem more probable than ad- 
vances, except in certain countries on the 
continent of Europe. Present conditions 
point to the probability of unusually low 
carryovers in the United States, Australia, 
afloat, and of import wheat in Europe; and 
to moderate carryovers of native wheat in 
most of Europe, in Canada and Argentina. 

Apart from new crop developments, the 
principal uncertainties in the immediate 
outlook concern the true size of the 1925 
crops in Canada and the United States, and 
the development of exports from Russia 
and the Danube basin. 


I. SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR THE CROP YEAR 


Worwup SUPPLIES 


The salient facts respecting wheat sup- 
plies and requirements for the crop year as 
a whole furnish the background for a dis- 
cussion of the developments during the 
four months ending with March 1926. 

The world wheat harvest of 1925 was 
about 3,900 million bushels, the largest since 
1915, well above the pre-war average, and 
some 480 million bushels larger than in 
1924. It was supplemented by excellent 
crops of rye, notably in Europe; a large crop 
of corn, notably in the United States; good 


crops of potatoes in Europe; and fairly 
good crops of fodder grains and roots. The 
world wheat crop outside of Russia fell 
about 175 million bushels short of the 
bumper crop of 1923, but substantially ex- 
ceeded pre-war records and post-war aver- 
ages. (See Table 1 and Chart 1.) The sig- 
nificance of the large crop, however, was 
greatly modified by its geographical dis- 
tribution, considerations of quality, and the 
small size of the preceding crop. 

The wheat crops of 1925 were relatively 
large in Russia and Canada only, among 
leading exporters; in Chile, North Africa, 
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and the Danube basin, among minor ex- 
porters; and in European importing coun- 
tries. The greatest increase occurred in 
Russia, where the wheat harvest, even at 
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and afforded for export only a moderate 
surplus consisting chiefly of durum wheat, 
Pacific wheat, and flour. The Argentine and 
Australian crops were both below the post- 


TABLE 1.—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL WHEAT-PRODUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* 


(Million bushels) 


Year World | Russia Eicaepheré Southern | United | Canada| British | North | Europe |Japanese| Aus- | Argen- 

ex-Russia ex-Russia | Hemisphere] States India | Africa | ex-Russia) Empire | tralia tina 
POTS Hyasicetese VARTA TS pee) 2,493° 301 968 193 280 75 919% 41 46 217 
W9Q0 Sete es 2,893 318° 2,543 350 833 263 378 63 947 41 146 156 
TOP De esimtesc 3,109 205° 2,130 376 815 301 250 99 1,216 40 129 191 
LOD Teyataretatoiaterels 3,163 242° 2,809 354 868 400 367 76 1,044 39 109 196 
MOB rclaetic sa. 3,489 330° 3,063 427 797 474 872 107 1,261 Bh) 125 247 
NODA Ree oe: 3,081 aks 2,676 405 863 262 361 85 1,057 36 164 191 
gs Sos ceca 3,314 Ot 29612 3547 669 411 825 110 iL Guay 40° 107 191 

Average | 

TOOK Acc ce 3,005 759 Zoi2Zo 280 690 197 852 92 1,348 32 90 147 
LOZO =O tis cei 3,147 285° 2,765 882 8385 340 346 86 1,105 388 135 196 


* Excluding China, Turkey in Europe, Brazil, and a number of small producers. 


Data of U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture, except for Russian data and a few supplemental estimates. 


¢ Partially estimated. 
» Data not available. 


reduced figures, is estimated at 577 million 
bushels, nearly 250 million larger than in 
1923 and 1924; but this increase has proved 
to have little significance for the world mar- 
ket. Canada harvested the second largest 
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(Billion bushels: logarithmic vertical scale) 
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* Estimates of U.S. Department of Agriculture. See es- 


pecially Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 569; Foreign Crops 
and Markets; and unpublished data. For Russia, 1920-25, 
official figures reported by International Institute of Agri- 
culture. 


crop in her history, one at least 150 million 
bushels larger than in 1924. India had a 
crop barely sufficient for domestic needs. 
The United States crop was distinctly small, 


¢Including Siberia and Kirghisia, but not complete forAsiatic Russia. 


war average. Europe, however, harvested 
by far the best crops of wheat and rye since 
the armistice, each over 300 million bushels 
more than in the preceding year and to- 
gether about equal to the joint pre-war 
average. 

The wheat crops were generally of fairly 
good quality, with certain notable excep- 
tions. Wet weather at harvest time lowered 
the grade of much Canadian wheat, which 
had promised to be unusually excellent, but 
did not seriously injure its milling quality. 
The official estimate of unmerchantable 
grain and loss in cleaning, etc., is smaller 
even than last year, and an unusually small 
percentage of the crop. (See Appendix 
Table II.) The crops of the Danube basin 
were of unusually low average quality, 
partly as a result of rains during harvest. 
Part of the French crop was similarly in- 
jured. In Argentina the quality of the 
wheat of the northern provinces (Santa Fé, 
Cordoba) was exceedingly poor, much of it 
unmillable, in consequence of early frosts, 
imperfect maturation, rust infection, and 
bad harvest weather. The wheat of the 
southern provinces, which promised to be 
much better, has proved nevertheless of 
mediocre quality. Uruguay’s crop is re- 
ported large but poor. Australia’s small 
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crop was of unusually high quality, the best, 
indeed, since 1915. 

Under the joint influence of small do- 
mestic crops in 1924, high prices of import 
wheats, and good prospects for 1925 crops, 
the carryovers into 1925-26, especially of 
domestic wheat, were unusually small in 
most countries of Europe, and in Russia 
and the Orient.! Hence substantial but in- 
determinable quantities of the good crops 
of 1925 were required to replenish reserves 
in these countries. Carryovers in export 
countries, however, were on the whole of 
average size or larger. 

Despite the large world crops, the inter- 
national position of wheat has been fairly 
tight. On paper both Russia and the Danube 
countries had large export surpluses, but 
little of these became available in the au- 
tumn and winter, and the supplies really 
available for export during the year as a 
whole still promise to be small. Canada has 
had the only large available exportable sur- 
plus. In the late summer and early autumn, 
export supplies were available in limited 
quantities from old-crop wheat in North 
America, Argentina, and Australia, and 
from new-crop wheat in the United States, 
North Africa, Russia, and Hungary. Late in 
the autumn Canada was able to ship heavily 
from her new crop, and during the early 
winter Canadian wheat was the principal 
resource for importers. Poland and Ger- 
many were able to export quantities which, 
though absolutely small, were substantial 
for countries that are normally net im- 
porters. The tightness of the international 
position was increased by the serious dam- 
age to the Argentine crop in the autumn, 
and was prolonged by the delay in Argen- 
tine shipments because the early crop had 
suffered most and part of the later crop 
was held up by harvest rains. Early ship- 
ments from Australia afforded some relief. 

Since the latter part of December the 
supply situation, for the year as a whole, 
has not changed materially. Most of the 
revisions of official crop estimates have 
been downward, but the major changes 
were already known or discounted when 


*This was apparently not the case in France, nor 
in Germany for imported wheat. 
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we prepared our previous survey in Decem- 
ber last. In the autumn it was realized that 
crops in Russia and probably in the Danube 
basin had been somewhat overestimated 
and the export surpluses grossly exagger- 
ated. In February the Russian wheat crop 
estimate was reduced from 661 to 577 mil- 
lion bushels, and the rye estimate from 820 
to 768. Definitive figures for the Danube 
states are not yet available. The revision in 
the United States crop, on December 17 esti- 
mated as 669 million bushels, indicated a 
reduction of 28 million from the October 1 
estimate. The Canadian crop, forecast on 
October 31 as 422 million bushels, was finally 
estimated in January as 411 million (first an- 
nounced as 417 million but later adjusted). 
In Europe the principal change was the in- 
crease in the German estimate, early in Jan- 
uary, from 107 million bushels to 118. 

The most radical changes in crop esti- 
mates have been in the Argentine crop, 
which has been unusually variable in yield 
and quality, and accordingly difficult to es- 
timate. Early in November a bumper crop 
of perhaps 270 million bushels was confi- 
dently expected by many in the trade. The 
first official forecast, published November 13 
after damage was realized, was 235 million 
bushels. The second official forecast, pub- 
lished in mid-December, was 215 million. 
Private estimates have been generally lower, 
but the revised estimate of 191 million, pub- 
lished on April 10, was in line with the lowest 
figures suggested by the trade. This would 
indicate a reduction of 44 million bushels 
from the first official forecast, and of about 
80 million bushels from the expectations 
current early in November. Since\perhaps 
20 or 30 million bushels are regarded as vir- 
tually unmillable, the reduction in Argen- 
tina’s effective surplus is still greater. Al- 
though the greater part of this reduction was 
discounted by mid-December, uncertainty 
regarding the Argentine crop has been a 
persistent factor in the market throughout 
the period under review. 

In lesser degree the Australian crop dis- 
appointed expectations. Early in December 
the trade figured on a crop of 124 million 
bushels. The first official forecast, pub- 
lished in November, was 99 million. This 
was revised early in December to 100, in 
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January to 110, and in February to 107 mil- 
lion bushels. 


PossisLE Errors IN. Crop ESTIMATES 


The current official estimates of crops, 
which are shown in our tables and underlie 
the discussion above, are by no means be- 
yond question. In view of the apparent 
tightness of the international wheat posi- 
tion, it is pertinent to scrutinize certain 
important estimates which may prove in- 
accurate. 

The Canadian crop estimate in particular 
appears too conservative. For the prairie 
provinces the official estimate is 383 million 
bushels. Yet farmers’ deliveries to country 
elevators from August 1, 1925, to April 2, 
1926, were officially reported as 340 million 
bushels, and at a conservative estimate 50 
million bushels must be allowed for farm 
seed, feed, and waste in this area. Farm 
stocks on August 1 were officially estimated 
as 2.7 million bushels, and it is unlikely that 
they were materially underestimated. Even 
if one allows for some purchases of seed 
wheat from seed specialists, acceptance of 
the official estimate would imply that the 
entire marketable supply had left the farms 
by April 1, leaving nothing for further de- 
liveries and farm carryover.t This con- 


*Compare the following figures for the past three 
crops, in million bushels: 


Crop estimates: 1923 1924 1925 
Dominion Government —. 4... 7-10. 452, 236, 383 
Manwtopa Prée Press ons so50.0e © 453 268 388 
Northwest Grain Dealers Associa- 

LO TDR ETE Haters eas 1s eo we eee One 428 247 425 

Allowance for seed, farm feed, loss 

PICS WV ASTOR elves. e filets savor a cnsesrae 50) 50) 50 
Stocks, om farms; March e3l) ...che66ss 71 ais) jay 
Farmers’ deliveries to country eleva- 

tors and platform loadings: 

August 1 to about April 1.......... 376 198 340 
ASUS TMU RE Owe Yasoillcerayoitan cig webewsie ye nic 6 402 215 


24 similar disparity appears in the corresponding 
figures for the crop of 1924. See Wuear Srupies, I, 
158; II, 4-5, 27, 61. 

5’ Commercial Review, Portland, Oregon, April 6, 
1926. 


+See below, pp. 217-8. 


5T.e., cash wheat at a substantial premium over the 
May future. See below, p. 221. 


6 Adjusting the census report of mill grindings July— 
January of each year to allow for unreporting mills, 
we have 354 million for 1924-25 and 343 million for 
1925-26, exclusive of small merchant mills and cus- 
tom mills for which a further allowance of at least 
2 per cent should be made. 
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clusion seems untenable. Farm stocks on 
March 31 were officially reported as 51 mil- 
lion bushels, and grain continues to move 
from the farms. The inference is that the 
official estimate may understate the crop 
by perhaps 20 to 30 million bushels.? The 
Manitoba Free Press estimate, it may be 
noted, is only 5 million bushels above the 
official estimate; but the Northwest Grain 
Dealers Association estimates the crop of 
1925 of the prairie provinces at 425 million 
bushels, 42 million above the official. The 
actual figure probably lies between these 
estimates. It may be added that the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, in a bulletin issued 
April 15 giving stocks as of March 31, states 
that on the basis of estimated stocks the ex- 
portable balance appears 10 million bushels 
larger than the quantity calculated from the 
production estimate. W. Sanford Evans, a 
well-known Canadian authority, reckons 
the total crop as 20 million bushels above 
the official estimate. 

The December reduction in the estimate 
of the American crop by 28 million bushels 
cannot yet be accepted as final. Unfortu- 
nately we have no such check on the crop 
as the Canadian figures of farm deliveries 
furnish for the prairie provinces, but a 
check-up in the state of Washington indi- 
cates a crop about 7 million bushels above 
the official estimate.* With coarse grains 
cheap, doubtless farm uses of wheat have 
been low and the outward carryover will be 
reduced; but actual developments seem dif- 
ficult to reconcile with a crop estimate as 
low as 669 million bushels. The domestic 
flour trade has been amply supplied, and 
mill stocks of wheat outside of country 
stocks and the visible were about 94 million 
bushels on December 31*—a surprisingly 
large figure in the face of a small crop and 
reverse carrying charges.’ Mill grindings 
from July through January of the present 
season were about 11 million bushels less 
than in the same period of 1924—25,° but 
since flour exports have been over 3 million 
barrels less, milling for domestic use was 
apparently larger than in the same period 
of last year. Net exports of wheat and flour 
to March 31 (64 million bushels) also seem 
large for a crop and carryover no larger 
than officially estimated. The earlier figure 
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of 697 may conceivably prove to be as close 
to the truth. 

Some competent observers feel confident 
that several European crops were overesti- 
mated in 1925 and underestimated in 1924; 
but thus far evidence of substantial over- 
estimates has not been convincing. The 
revised estimate for France will not be 
published until May; but information from 
our correspondents indicates that it will not 
differ materially from the provisional es- 
timate, and may be slightly larger. The 
German estimate is regarded by competent 
German observers as fairly accurate except 
in so far as all the estimates of recent years 
have been too low because of underesti- 
mates of acreage.? Nothing has developed 
to indicate that the bread-grain resources 
of Europe are materially lower than official 
estimates suggest. 

On the whole, however, it seems fair to 
conclude that the final figures for world 
crops will not be far from those now ac- 
cepted; and that exporting countries as a 
whole probably have more rather than less 
than is indicated by current official figures. 


ImporTeRS’ REQUIREMENTS 


From the international point of view, it 
is essential to consider importers’ require- 
ments and exportable surpluses: these, 
rather than total demands and supplies, are 
determining factors in world prices. Euro- 
pean and ex-European importing countries 
require separate consideration. 

In our previous survey (December 1925, 
II, 88-93), we presented a. reasoned estimate 
that European importing countries would 
require net imports of 500 million bushels 
in 1925-26. The considerations underlying 
this estimate need not be repeated here; 
but we desire to emphasize our point that 
high prices for import grain make for sub- 
stitution and other economies in Europe to 
an extent which the trade has not fully ap- 
preciated. We consider our previous esti- 
mate as liberal rather than conservative, 
but on the whole regard it premature to 


*The reduction was due in part to adjustments in- 
dicated by the 1925 census of agriculture, but there 
are grounds for questioning whether the census se- 
cured a comprehensive record. 


*See WueEat Srunigs, I, 17, 44, 291-2; II, 23. 
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suggest minor revisions. Table 2 compares 
our December estimate with available es- 
timates by other authorities. Broomhall has 
not revised his detailed estimates for net 
imports. His estimate of Europe’s import 
requirements stood at 552 million bushels 
until December 8, when it was reduced to 
536. On March 30 he reduced it again, to 


TABLE 2.—FoRECASTS OF WHEAT IMporTS By EURO- 
PEAN IMPORTING COUNTRIES, 1925-26 


(Million bushels; crop year ending July 31, 1926) 


= 


F.R. |U.S.Dept.| Sir J. |Broom- 
Importing area Inst. |of Agric.*|Wilson| hall 
Dec Jan. Mar. | Oct. 
Britishbelsicshee eee PEM) || ORC | Bee || Way 
TEAL Seer tie ceipee tee cote ogs 40 | 30-50 40 56 
Germany2 secetane nee 40 | 35-50 48 56 
I Sieh ones chrom eceNo oO Goo Oa 16M 15=380 24 32 
Belstuine sees Cae 389 | 38-42 40 38 
Netherlands meer 26 | 25-30 28 24 
Scanginaviareeieee ee D2 Ne G= 2% 24 18 
Sree nnl..ooocecoe< 15S i) ae aly/ 16 16 
ATISEDIA Ges Soleo he iy) Sale: 16 16 
Czecho-Slovakia....... 20 | 18-22 20 18 
BalticaStatesmaeeee eer 6 4-5 Ns 4? 
Spain and Portugal..... ee | a tae ne 4° 
GréeCe. Wis See ee 90 | 18-22 94 16 
OUT Sheee cachorceae er 10 | 15-20 8 6 
ROA ee eee 500 | 475-578 | 512 | 5354 


“Crop year ending June 30, 1926. 
> Finland only. 

¢ Portugal only. 

4 See statement in text. 


516. In the light of these facts, it appears 
that our December estimates are in line 
with current estimates by experienced ob- 
servers. Even with a low volume of imports, 
Europe as a whole will have larger supplies 
of bread-grains than usual and much more 
than in 1924—25. 

General expectations, however, have been 
higher. The market comment in the North 
American press during the winter has dealt 
largely with failure of expected import de- 
mands. Over and over again the short crops 
of Argentina and Australia were empha- 
sized; rarely the large crops of Europe. Ex- 
aggerated importance was attached to the 
failure of roseate prophecies of Russian de- 
liveries and the predicated reduction of the 
American crop to a domestic. basis; there 
was far less comment on the large crop of 
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Canada. Indeed, in general the market has 
been, so to speak, petulantly asking, week 
after week: Why does not Europe import 
more, and when are the expected larger im- 
portations to begin? To a surprising extent 
the European capacity for economies has 
been left unmentioned in the wheat market 
commentaries that run daily in American 
newspapers. Broomhall, who has adverted 
frequently to the possibility for economies, 
has nevertheless shared the prevailing sen- 
timent, and has only recently (March 30) 
reduced his estimate of European import 
requirements by a substantial amount. 

In December we estimated ex-European 
requirements for the year at a maximum of 
120 million bushels, well below the then 
current estimates of other observers, some 
of whom have since increased their figures 
in view of the rate of export during the fall 
and winter. This estimate is peculiarly dif- 
ficult to make with assurance, or to check 
against actual results. The continuance of 
heavy shipments to ex-Europe during the 
winter was due in part to the effort of Japa- 
nese importers to stock up in advance of 
increase in the tariff (finally made effective 
March 29); this factor at least will operate 
to reduce later shipments. Consequently we 
question whether the movement to ex-Euro- 
pean destinations will continue at the same 
rate during the last third of the year. Never- 
theless, we regard our earlier estimate as 
too conservative and suggest a figure of 140 
million bushels as a more reasonable ap- 
proximation. Broomhall, who early in the 
season suggested a low figure of 96 million 
bushels and raised it early in December to 
120 million, revised it on March 30 to 140 
million bushels. Sir James Wilson still ad- 
heres tc his November estimate of 168 mil- 
lion. 

In the light, therefore, of the known facts 
and the probabilities respecting unknown 
elements in the situation, we suggest a figure 
of 640 million bushels as a forecast of net 
import requirements of importing countries 
during the crop year. Comparable estimates 
of Sir James Wilson and the International 
Institute of Agriculture are 680 and 625, 
respectively; and Broomhall’s estimate of 
import requirements, not altogether com- 
parable, is 656. The fulfilment of these re- 
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quirements would imply moderate stocks 
of import wheat at the end of the crop year. 
The crop outlook to date supports the view 
that such a policy will be followed. 


EstTIMATep Net Exports 


In our December survey we suggested as 
conservative figures for probable net ex- 
ports the ones given in the first column of 
Table 3. With fuller information, we are 
disposed to consider the total approxi- 
mately correct, but suggest in the second 
column a revision of the items. 


TABLE 3.—PROBABLE NET Exports, 1925-26 
(Million bushels; crop year ending July 31, 1926) 


Food Res. Institute |Sir James| Broom 
Area Wilson® hall® 
Dee Apr Mar. Mar. 30 
United States...| 55-65 75 48 80 
Ganadarae ae ee 300 310 312 304 
Argentina...... 130 110 184 124 
Other South 
AMETICas eee 5 3 8 ae 
ANIStraliaee sr ser 60 65 72 64 
Indiateererr. 50 4 6 " 
North Africa...| 15 10 8 } 30 
RUSSlameeoeeee 26 24 40 24 
Danube basin... 40 35 64 82 
Roland 5 4 ae ae: 
Totals 636-646 640 736 658 


« Available for export, not probable exports. 
» Export shipments, not net exports. 
¢ Including Chile. 


The larger figure for the United States 
assumes a crop somewhat larger than the 
official estimate, a low carryover, and larger 
exports than usual in July. On the basis of 
64 million net exports July—March, a total 
of 75 million bushels for the year ending 
July 31 seems conservative. Of durum 
wheat, to judge from the estimated crop 
and unofficial estimates of exports, some 
15 million bushels were still available for 
export on April 1. Stocks of Pacific wheat 
are also considered large, and the indica- 
tions are that the new crop there will be 
harvested early enough to permit exports 
in July. 

The increase in our figure for Canada is 
made to allow for the recent low esti- 
mate of unmerchantable grain and loss in 
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cleaning, etc., and assumes a low carryover 
unless the crop is underestimated. We re- 
gard the figure of 310 million bushels as 
especially conservative: the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics now suggests a figure of 
311, on the basis of the crop estimates, or 
321 on the basis of estimates of stocks on 
March 31. The Argentine figure is reduced 
chiefly because of convincing reports that 
the crop is small and of very low average 
quality. The Australian figure is raised 
slightly in view of the prospect that Aus- 
tralia will export her surplus largely before 
July 31. Figures for India and Poland rep- 
resent net exports to date. The other items 
have been lowered slightly in the light of 
actual and prospective exports, and also 
appear conservative. Moderate deviations 
from these suggested figures must be ex- 
pected if new crop developments exert a 
material influence on importers’ demands 
or the eagerness of exporters to sell. For 
comparison we give in Table 3 the latest 
estimates of other experienced observers— 
Sir James Wilson’s for exportable surpluses, 
not probable net exports; and Broomhall’s 
for probable shipments. 

In giving our figures for importers’ re- 
quirements and probable net exports, we 
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do not imply that one can prophesy these 
with precision. If North American sur- 
pluses should prove to be materially under- 
estimated and the new crop should develop 
so as to cause a sharp decline in prices, 
importers’ requirements may well expand 
under selling pressure from both Northern. 
and Southern Hemispheres. Or if Euro- 
pean crops should prove materially overes- 
timated and new crops here should promise 
to be late, poor, or both, a stress in adjust- 
ment may suddenly develop in May or 
June, and imports may then increase under 
buying pressure. At present the latter ap- 
pears to us a less likely development than 
the former. Other conditions may cause net 
imports to fall below our suggested figures. 
The figures are presented merely as a rea- 
soned approximation on the basis of known 
facts and an appraisal of imponderable in- 
fluences affecting the next few months. 

In view of the international trade up to 
March 31, the probability that North Ameri- 
can crops are larger than officially esti- 
mated, and the new crop outlook, it seems 
that the trade has exaggerated the tightness 
of the international position, and that there 
is a fair margin of exporters’ available sur- 
pluses over importers’ requirements. 


Il. INTERNATIONAL TRADE, DECEMBER TO MARCH 


IN GENERAL 


For reasons already stated, the volume of 
international trade in wheat and flour will 
be much smaller in the current year than in 
1923-24, a year of exceptionally large crops, 
or in 1924-25, a year of crop shortage in 
Europe. In comparison with other years 
and with the probable total for the year, 
however, the movement to April 1 has not 
been small, especially since October. In 
the period under review it has been larger 
than it was in the first four months of the 
crop year. According to Broomhall (see 
Table 4), export shipments in the seventeen 
weeks from November 29 to March 27 were 
235 million bushels, including international 
shipments within Europe.t This is 27 mil- 


‘Weekly figures are given in Appendix Table VI. 


lion bushels more than was shipped in the 
preceding seventeen weeks, and makes a 


TABLE 4.—INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AND FLouR SHIP- 
MENTS (BROOMHALL) BY DESTINATIONS* 


(Million bushels) 


December—March (17 weeks) || August-March (34 weeks) 
Year Total | Europe |Ex-Europe| Total | Europe |Ex-Europe 
1921-22 | 223.6 | 180.8 | 42.8 || 441.0 | 365.41 75.6 
1922-23 | 225.9 | 196.0] 29.9 || 444.7 | 885.21 59.5 
1923-24 | 280.3 | 218.2} 67.1 | 502.3 | 390.7] 111.5 
1924-25 | 272.2 | 242.3 | 29.9 ||527.21470.6| 56.5 
1925-26 | 234.7 | 175.6 | 59.1 || 442.2 | 342.3] 99.9 
Average 
1909-14 | 189.9 | 161.9) 28.0 || 406.5 | 353.0] 53.5 
\| 
* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Includes 


1925-26 shipments from Germany. 


total for the 34 weeks of about 673 per cent 
of Broomhall’s estimated shipments for the 
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entire crop year. In other words, shipments 
are now slightly ahead of his schedule, in- 
stead of behind it as they were late in 
November. Shipments to Europe, however, 
have continued relatively small, while ship- 
ments to ex-European destinations have 
been relatively large. On March 30 Broom- 
hall reduced his estimate of European im- 
port requirements and raised his estimate 
of ex-European requirements, each by 20 
million bushels. (See Appendix Table VII.) 

Chart 2 shows the course of international 
shipments in the present crop year, in com- 
parison with those of the two preceding 
years, in a five-weeks moving average 
of Broomhall’s weekly shipments. Certain 
facts are noteworthy. This year’s shipments 
are on a lower level, because of the smaller 


CuHaArt 2.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLour, WEEKLY, 1923-24 To 1925-—26* 


(Million bushels: 5-weeks moving average) 


; Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul 


*Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. German 
shipments included for 1925-26. 


European demand and smaller surpluses in 
export couniries as a whole. The autumnal 
peak was less pronounced, chiefly because 
of shortage in the United States and rainy 
harvest weather in Canada. The seasonal 
decline in December was less pronounced 
than usual, chiefly because of the large vol- 
ume of Canadian shipments. The winter 
peak was reached late in January, earlier 
than usual because of prompt shipments 
from Australia; but the subsequent decline 
also began earlier on account of the smaller 
volume available from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 


European Net IMports 


Available monthly data for net imports 
by European importing countries are given 
in detail in Appendix Table V. Germany’s 
net imports were heaviest early in the sea- 


son, largely before the tariff went into effect 
on September 1, and in December and Jan- 
uary her exports exceeded her imports. 
France has imported little since her new 
crop became available. Great Britain, how- 
ever, imported much more heavily in De- 
cember—January, Italy in November—Janu- 
ary, and Czecho-Slovakia in October—De- 
cember, than earlier in the season. Allow- 
ing for lags between purchases and imports, 
it would appear that the heaviest purchases 
of these countries (except possibly Italy) 
were made at prices well below the Decem- 
ber peak. 

Table 5 (p. 212) summarizes the net im- 
ports of leading importers in the seven 
months August-February, together with cer- 
tain figures for comparison. It will be ob- 
served that, while net imports this year are 
generally below those of the same period of 
1924-25, they do not differ greatly from the 
five-year average except in the cases of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, which had large 
crops in 1925. Indeed several minor import- 
ers which produce less than they import 
have imported more than the average in 
the corresponding period of 1920-25. On 
the whole, the net imports run fairly close 
to seven-twelfths of our December estimates 
for the crop year. 

In several countries imported wheats have 
consisted mainly of types or qualities needed 
to supplement domestic wheats. A consider- 
able fraction of Germany’s imports are re- 
quired for mixing with German wheats to 


*Statistics of imports into France have been con- 
fused by the operation of the law of December 30, 
1924, which permitted refund of the duty on wheat 
under certain conditions, up to July 31, 1925. Im- 
ports of such wheat were not included currently in 
statistics of imports, but only with the totals for 
January—September, 1925. Revised figures made in the 
light of this information show that net imports by 
France in 1924-25 were 58.5 million bushels, and 
supplies available for domestic utilization 340 mil- 
lion bushels, and not, as we had previously stated 
(WueEatT Srupies, December 1925, II, 56), 30.6 and 312, 
respectively. These figures would indicate that France 
had at least a normal supply of wheat in 1924-25, and 
are consistent with our information that her carry- 
over into 1925-26 was of fair size. 

With the same information it appears that net im- 
ports into France in the first seven months of 1925-26 
were only 8 million bushels. It now seems doubtful 
whether net imports for the rest of the year will 
exceed 5 million bushels. Our earlier estimate of 16 
million bushels therefore appears liberal rather than 
conservative. 
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produce a flour of desired strength. Not 
because of inferiority in the 1925 crop but 
because of its usual characteristics, Ger- 
many has willingly exported her soft wheat 
and imported hard wheats. Imports of wheat 
into France, since the new crop became 
available, have been necessary not because 
of a quantitative deficiency in native wheat, 
but because of deficiency of quality. Per- 
haps half the French wheat consumption is 


TaBLE 5.—NeEtT IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR BY 
LEADING EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, AUGUST 
TO FEBRUARY* 
(Million bushels) 


a =) 


7/12 of 

Importing Area Average | 1924-25 | 1925-26 |crop year 
1920-25 estimate 
ren oT MNES, 55 55 5c L2t Ome Lal On e22°4>) el e4e2 
TD tallvgee cucpessaracte sre oss 52.1 43.7 OA Dare 
Genimaniy serie ess te. 28.9 | 46.1 21.5 | 238.3 
ran cerns 28.7 23.6° 8.12% 9°3 
ibxlkesubunil ooo cogeaac Dono Doe PBT || Pease 
Netherlands........ 12.8 17.1 16.7 15.2 
Scandinavia....... 11.0 14.5 11.6 12.8 
Swalbzeclam Geren 10.5 9.9 or7, 8.7 
Czecho-Slovakia.... lots: 16.0 12.8 1a bs7y 
Baltic States’....... aS 4.5 etet 3.5 
MRotaliacss ates toeierse Pte! || BEG | Ways is |) ALe% le 7/ 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of 
Agriculture. 

«Including Irish Free State. 

> Partially estimated. 

¢ Using International Institute of Agriculture data for 
France, which do not include wheat imported under de- 
cree of December 30, 1924. 

4 Figure adjusted on basis of information from our cor- 
respondent. 

¢ Finland, Esthonia, Latvia. 

ft Excluding Baltic States. 


furnished by local mills which do not ordi- 
narily use import wheat for blending. Part 
of the crop, moreover, though in general 
it is light in weight, produced a satisfac- 
tory flour. But a considerable fraction, es- 
pecially that which had sprouted, yields a 
flour satisfactory for bread-baking by the 
usual process only if blended with 10 or 15 
per cent of hard wheat flour. In addition 
there are imports of wheats suited for the 
manufacture of alimentary pastes. A sub- 
stantial fraction of Italy’s imports have 
consisted of durum wheat for the same 
purposes. 

Generally speaking, European importing 
countries have purchased import wheat on 
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a hand-to-mouth basis, and have carried 
low stocks. This has been due to several 
factors. In most countries import wheat 
has been much higher in price than native 
wheat, as a result of the small world export 
surplus, large domestic crops, and consider- 
ations of quality. With large domestic sup- 
plies on tap, so to speak, there has been no 
occasion for panicky buying such as ap- 
peared in the autumn of 1924. On the other 
hand, exporters have had no inducement to 
press wheat upon the European market. 
The uncertainties regarding Russian exports 
and the Argentine crop created apprehen- 
sions respecting prices and diminished the 
willingness of importers to buy without 
hedging, and they resort to hedging only 
with great reluctance. The continued in- 
vestigation into wheat and bread prices in 
Great Britain has apparently had some ef- 
fect in cramping the operations of import- 
ing traders and their customers. The decline 
of French and Belgian francs and the Italian 
lira has tended to restrict imports, and, in 
the case of France, to stimulate exports of 
flour. Import tariffs have been effective, no- 
tably in Italy. Credit has been tight in sev- 
eral countries on the Continent, especially 
in Germany. Millers and grain dealers in 
particular have found themselves in no 
financial position to carry large stocks, and 
some who have done so (notably in Hun- 
gary) have suffered serious financial re- 
verses. The abundance of rye, potatoes, and 
corn, available at very low prices as com- 
pared with wheat, has encouraged substitu- 


tion of the cheaper products both as foods 
and feeds. 


Ex-EuropeaAn Imports 


Ex-European countries generally have 
imported much more heavily than last year, 
probably chiefly because of low stocks at 
the beginning of the year and the attractive 
prices of September—October; but the larger 
shipments have continued since the price 
advance of November. The Orient has taken 
heavy shipments from Vancouver and Aus- 
tralia, but little from Pacific American 
ports. Broomhall’s data on export ship- 


1 The disparity between Vancouver and Portland— 
Puget Sound prices has at times been striking. 
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ments to ex-European destinations (see 
Table 4, p. 210) show a total of 59 million 
bushels for December—March and of 100 
million bushels for August-March. Both 
figures are larger than in any year except 
1923-24, when exceptionally low prices and 
other factors led to extremely heavy pur- 
chases and accumulation of stocks.! 

Unfortunately, monthly import data are 
available for few of these countries. Egypt’s 
net imports in August-January were 6.8 mil- 
lion bushels, as compared with 4.4 million 
in the corresponding period of 1924—25; 
Japan’s were 8.1 million as compared with 
6.5 million last year. Heavy Japanese pur- 
chases have been due in part to rising ex- 
change rates, which have cheapened imports 
in terms of Japanese money, but probably 
more largely to anticipation of higher tar- 
iffs. Agrarian interests sought to raise the 
tariff on wheat from 77 sen to 2 yen per 
100 kin, while industrial interests opposed 
any increase. On March 8 an increase to 
150 sen was agreed upon, and from the end 
of March it stands at about 30 cents per 
bushel.? Since millers naturally protected 
themselves by advance purchases, it may 
be expected that Japanese imports will be 
small from April onward. 


SOURCES OF EXporTS 


Available details of export shipments 
and net exports by areas, given in Ap- 
pendix Tables V and VI, are partially sum- 
marized, with comparable figures for earlier 
years, in Tables 6 and 7.2 Chart 3 (p. 214) 
gives Broomhali’s weekly shipments since 
August 1 in total and by principal export 
areas. 

Canada has been the principal source 
of exports during the period, contributing, 
according to export statistics, roughly 116 
million bushels, more than half of the total. 
Net exports in December were exception- 
ally heavy, nearly 62 million bushels. Ex- 
ports in later months of closed navigation 
have been seasonally light, but by no means 
negligible. 


1 See WHEAT StTupiES, December 1924, I, 32, 33, 40, 54. 

2 The flour duty was increased from 185 to 290 sen 
per 100 kin, or about $1.94 per barrel. 

’ For corresponding August-November figures, see 
WHEAT Srup1Es, December 1925, II, 75. 
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The United States has exported chiefly 
durum, Pacific wheat, and flour, to a total 
of 26 million bushels for the four months. 


TABLE 6.— INTERNATIONAL WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
(BROOMHALL) By Export AREAS, 
DECEMBER—MARCH* 


(Million bushels) 


er 1909-13 
xporting area average] 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-95 | 1925-26 
North America.... 62.4) 189.8 | 159.6 | 117.0 | 128.8 
Argentina, Uruguay| 32.1] 53.0) 55.9! 63.9} 33.1 
Auistraliaere canteen c 2652) 24285) Oddi MOUeoN pea lee 
Russia, Danube 
basins sk oe. 58.0 11as3|| Aric) Ios} UAE 
Britisheindta. ss. 8.8| 6.6 AG) AOI) ecé< 
Other countries.... 2.4 Pl Ges Bas) Bx 
EROtAlee ee eee iene 189.9 | 225.9'| 280.3 | 272.2 | 234.7 


* Figures for 17 weeks, from Broomhall’s Corn Trade 
News. Includes 1925-26 shipments from Germany. 


Imports in bond from Canada for flour ex- 
port have been some 44 million bushels, 
and for domestic consumption about 548 


TABLE 7.—NET EXpoRTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES, DE- 
CEMBER TO MARCH* 


(Million bushels) 


4-month United | Can- |Argen-| Aus- | British 
period Total | States} ada tina | tralia India 
Average 
1909= 145 (SbeZale 20 cSileoUson i o4e Umma ee 4 nel Oe 
TOPPA gan |} Abts) Pajerl I) eesoal |) aIGisGs |) BPicai |) Woks 
1921S Oe LUG 0M RAGES AOD Calmos -onlmolioo 1h ((lleg)ic 
UP DED RY 5 5 || bore | AD | eles] Barf || Asal) ||) 7/08: 
1s os || Mote) Goa HILIZAl || Wee GRBs |) lcs 
1924-25....| 266.8 | 62.5) 61.9) 65.0} 60.0) 17.4 
IPAS PA Vo, a6 |) CAN6P4A) PALO II @ot | SM So Gl 2M lee abet: 
LOD Ha Deck Mdoc Gi Oo2 it Olio deli 42 4 
LO26e Sane 43 Sale 0 Gs4 eG laleeliGed, 6 
IDalthas || Zheiated|) Zora th alesse ae 3 
WET. 6 |) Bees) (Gabi) Deby |) Tales aos] ae 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of 
Agriculture. 

“Net import. 

> March figure for India not yet available. 

¢ March figure estimated from Broomhall’s shipments. 

¢ December—February. 

¢ Excluding India. 


thousand. Net exports have been about 21 
million bushels, making a total of 64 mil- 
lion since July 1, or 554 million since 
August 1. 
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British India has practically ceased to ex- 
port. Since she has imported some wheat 
from Australia, her net exports were negli- 
gible for the period. Shipments from North 
Africa have been light considering the size 
of the 1925 crops. 


Cuartr 3.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FiLour, WEEKLY, AuGuUST TO Marcu, 
1925-—26* 


(Million bushels) 
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*Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. German 


shipments included. 


Argentine exports have been much lighter 
than usual at this season, chiefly because of 
delayed harvest and the heavy discount on 
wheat from the new crop. Australia, on the 
other hand, shipped heavily from her small 
crop in both January and February. A con- 
siderable proportion of new Australian 
wheat has gone to the Orient, New Zealand, 
and Egypt, some even to India and Brazil, 
rather than to Europe. 

Russian exports, which practically ceased 
in November, were resumed on a small 
scale in January after roads had become 
passable, but the serious internal difficulties 
which caused the failure of the grandiose 
export plan have continued to operate. Peas- 
ants, left with depleted stocks at the begin- 
ning of the crop year, and unable to buy 
consumer’s goods at acceptable prices, have 
held on to their grain. The Soviet grain- 
buying organization was inefficient and 
honeycombed with graft. Port facilities 
were very poor, and the export organiza- 
tion was most inefficient. Hence, despite the 
large crop of grain, collections and exports 
have been smali. 
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The exports of Russian barley have been 
notable in contrast with those of wheat. 
Up to March 1, the unrevised figures for 
Russian exports were 15 million bushels of 
wheat, 4 million bushels of rye, and 25 mil- 
lion bushels of barley. Many vessels char- 
tered for wheat have been loaded out with 
barley. This Russian barley replaces rye 
in Europe for animal feed, and to that ex- 
tent represents an indirect import of bread 
grain. On the other hand, the relatively low 
price of rye in Europe would naturally fa- 
vor the feeding of rye to domestic animals 
in central Europe. 

The export trade of the Danube countries 
has been sluggish and surprisingly small in 
view of the size of the 1925 crops. The wet 
harvest delayed marketing and reduced the 
quality of the crops. Peasants have tended 
to hold their wheat for higher prices, and 
the export demand has been small for the 
lower grade wheat and flour which these 
countries have produced. Hungary has ex- 
ported at a moderate rate and Jugo-Slavia 
more slowly. Roumania’s export tax was 
practically prohibitive until its reduction in 
March, and still operates to restrict exports. 
Bulgaria has had little surplus for export, 
after providing for consumption and re- 
plenishing stocks. Transport conditions in 
much of this area have been unusually un- 
satisfactory. 


PoLIsH AND GERMAN EXPORTS 


A new element in the international wheat 
trade this year has been furnished by sub- 
stantial exports from Poland, which is nor- 
mally self-sufficing or at times a small im- 
porter of wheat and flour, and from Ger- 
many, which is a net importer. This year 
Poland has exported nearly 5 million bush- 
els of wheat; Germany about 15 million, 
most of it between October and January. 

Poland’s exports were made from an un- 
usually good wheat crop, which was supple- 
mented by an excellent crop of rye. The 
resulting depression of wheat prices was 
intensified by credit stringency, affecting 
mill purchases, and by economic depres- 
sion, which hindered expansion of domestic 
demand for wheat bread. At the same time, 
a heavy tall in the foreign exchange value 
of the zloty, caused by financial and eco- 
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nomic factors, stimulated exports by raising 
export prices in terms of Polish currency. 
Since foreign supplies of soft wheats were 
scarce, Polish wheat was welcome in Euro- 
pean importing markets. Early in the win- 
ter it appeared that wheat exports had been 
excessive, a belief that the crops were over- 
estimated gained currency, and a prohibi- 
tive export tax was imposed late in January. 

In Germany also, good crops of wheat 
and rye were harvested, and financial 
stringency and industrial depression oper- 
ated as in Poland, though domestic prices 
of wheat were not depressed so far. More- 
over, German farmers had borrowed heavily 
on short-time notes in the spring, and after 
harvest were forced to market their crops 
rapidly in order to meet their debts. The 
volume of German exports, though small in 
comparison with total world exports, has 
been a surprise to the trade, and has been 
by no means a negligible factor in the Eu- 
ropean market, especially in England and 
Italy. It was forthcoming when overseas 
exports of soft wheat were not available in 
large quantities. It consisted of low gluten 
wheat which could be blended to advantage 


III. VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


By contrast with the two preceding crop 
years, world visible supplies have been low 
throughout this crop year.’ This is clearly 
shown by Chart 4 (p. 216), which shows 
weekly figures for the principal groups of 
items. Visible supplies were, however, ex- 
ceptionally high in most of 1923-24 and in 
1924-25. Comparison with less exceptional 
years shows that this year they have not 
been abnormally low. On the whole, they 
have been higher than in earlier post-war 
years, and much higher than before the 
war, when Canadian visibles bulked much 
smaller. This is clear from the more com- 
prehensive tabulation as of April 1, given in 
Table 8. 


1See below, pp. 222, 236. 
2 Cf. Foreign Crops and Markets, March 29, 1926, for 
description and history of this system. 


3’ See also chart in WHEAT StTupiEs, November 1925, 
Ti 2% 
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with the abundant hard Canadian wheat. 
It came heavily on the market when prices 
were mounting skyward after news of the 
Argentine disaster. Though Germany will 
be a net importer for the year as a whole, 
December and January showed an export 
balance. 

The expansion of German exports was 
greatly facilitated by the restoration, on 
October 1, 1925, of the pre-war drawback 
system, with certain modifications. Export- 
ers of rye, wheat, spelt, barley, oats, pulse, 
flour, and other grain products may obtain 
import certificates (Einfuhrscheine) which 
entitle the holder to import within nine 
months, without payment of customs duties, 
any of these products except flour and bar- 
ley (except for other uses than cattle feed) 
equal to the customs value of the import 
certificate.2, Transportation considerations 
also were an important factor. Eastern 
wheat could be exported from ports on the 
Baltic and western industrial centers sup- 
plied by imports through the North Sea at 
a saving in transportation costs as com- 
pared with westward rail shipments within 
Germany. 


AND OTHER STOCKS 


The United States visible supply has, 
however, been conspicuously small this 


TABLE 8.—SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS IN WORLD 
VISIBLE SUPPLIES* 


(Million bushels) 


United U.K. and 
April 1 States Canada afloat Total 
1920 oFeatisverepeavs os 95 28 71 194 
G AEPA De avaerrnccrat 52 41 ag 169 
1QQO I cioace vettes 69 63 2 205 
NODB Petes sites sacs 102 82 61 244 
QA re ccats vorstsasiehexs ikl 123 74 309 
OD accreterse senceiers 109 80 96 285 
1906 Feces tae oe 82 99 54 235 
Average 
ON as oc sno 84 38 66 187 
CPA and sooo 89 78 76 242 


* Excluding Argentina and Australia. 
Table IX for details and sources. 


See Appendix 


year, Bradstreet’s figure never exceeding 60 
million bushels. This is the natural conse- 
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quence of a small crop, marketed slowly, 
moving mostly to mills and private eleva- 
tors rather than in considerable amounts 
into public elevators and export channels; 
and of the unusual relation between cash 
and futures prices.’ Visible supplies have 
been largely owned by mills and farmers, 
not by terminal merchants. The low peaks 
were reached early in October, after heavy 
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Because the visible is low, millers feel 
forced to make purchases that they would 
otherwise decline in the face of reverse 
carrying charges, even while fearful that 
they may be compelled to make or accept 
deliveries on their hedges. Nevertheless, 
the grinding of mills proceeds at a normal 
pace. The position of the mills is very much 
that of a mail carrier who has to make a 


Cuart 4.—VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, UNITED KINGDOM AND AFLOAT, 
WEEKLY FROM AuGusT 1923* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Data from Price Current-Grain Reporter and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


marketings of spring wheat, and early in 
January, after the December rise in price. 

Restraint of farm marketing, low visible 
supply, and reverse carrying charges in- 
teract one upon the other. Because the crop 
is short and the visible supply is low, the 
farmer reasons that higher prices can be 
secured if he restrains his marketing. Be- 
cause the cash stands at a premium over 
the May future, terminal merchants refuse 
to buy wheat against a hedge and confine 
themselves to what is little more than 
brokerage, declining their historic function 
as carriers of wheat through the winter. 


*See below, pp. 220-1. 


route every day: he makes the route rain or 
shine, but would prefer to have good 
weather. The mills carry on, but they would 
prefer to do it without worry, under normal 
conditions of farm marketing, visible sup- 
ply, and position of cash and futures prices. 
Millers have not worried about getting 
grain enough to grind, but labor under diffi- 
culties attending operations under reverse 
carrying charges and those encountered in 
securing premium wheats when hedging is 
abnormal. To judge by this year’s experi- 
ence, if and when the country goes on a 
domestic wheat basis, the trade problems 
will not be those of actual procurement of 
supplies as much as those of trading, since 
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reverse carrying charges and withdrawal of 
terminal merchants from participation in 
the visible supply would probably become 
the rule. 

The visible afloat and in Great Britain 
has also been smaller than usual, and far 
below the high figures of 1924-25. This is 
the consequence of reduced international 
trade; the great. preponderance of Canadian 
shipments, which require less time for pass- 
age than Southern Hemisphere shipments; 
and the hand-to-mouth buying of European 
importers. 

The Canadian visible, however, has been 
of normal size for such a crop, and much 
larger than last year. In the four months 
under review it has been high, as usual at 
this season of the year. It is the large Cana- 
dian visible that has maintained the total 
at fairly normal figures. 


CouNTRY STOCKS IN NortH AMERICA 


Official figures for country stocks are 
available only for the United States, as of 
March 1, and for Canada, as of March 31. 

Like the visible supplies, country stocks 
of wheat in the United States on March 1 
were the smallest in many years. (See 
Appendix Table X.) Farm stocks, estimated 
at 99 million bushels, were lower than in 
any previous year since estimates were first 
made in 1895. Stocks in country mills and 
elevators, estimated at 75 million bushels, 
have been lower in only two years (1917, 
1925) since such estimates have been pre- 
pared (1910-26).1. The combined country 
stocks represent 26.1 per cent of the pre- 
ceding crop, as compared with a 1921-25 
average of 28.4 per cent. Country stocks 
were relatively smallest, this year, in the 
surplus-producing states east of the Rocky 
Mountains.’ It is impressive to note, how- 
ever, that country stocks this year were 
only 5 million bushels less than on March 1, 
1925, when low figures resulted from heavy 
marketing in the preceding autumn. This 
year’s stocks are not especially low when 
the size of the crop is taken into account. 

For Canada, the official estimate of stocks 
on farms on March 31 is 51 million bushels, 


1 Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 570. 
2 Clement, Curtis & Co., Circular, March 3, 1926. 
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as compared with 42, 55, 71, and 39 in the 
preceding years beginning with 1922. (See 
Appendix Table XI.) This figure is not 
large, in view of the size of the crop. But 
it must be noted that last year, when the 
estimated stocks were barely sufficient for 
spring seed requirements, the deliveries 
from the farms from April 1 to July 31 were 
about 17 million bushels and 2.7 million 
bushels were reported on farms on July 31. 
Other stocks at Canadian country points 
are considered small, but total stocks are 
estimated at 161.4 million bushels, as com- 
pared with 121.1 last year and 202.5 on 
March 31, 1924. 


Unttrep States Mitt Hotpincs oF WHEAT 
AND FLouR 


The first census report on mill stocks of 
wheat and flour, as of June 30, 1925, indi- 
cated the existence of large stocks not in- 
cluded in visible supplies or country stocks. 
The second report, as of December 31, 1925, 
showed that these were much larger on 
December 31 than on June 30. Table 9 sum- 


TABLE 9.—UNITED STATES CENSUS REPORTS ON 
MILL Stocks OF WHEAT AND FLourR, JUNE 
30, DECEMBER 31, 1925 


June 30 Dec. 31 
Percentage of United States 
wheat-flour output represented 87.4 88.0 
Wheat stocks (thousand bushels): 
In’country elevators... ..--...- 2,158 7,504 
In public terminal elevators...| 3,437 | 12,697 
In private terminal elevators, 
in transit, and in mills..... 26,719 | 82,858 
AMON EEN Sasycea meteors & Wc eCopt Beet oc 82,314 | 103,109 
Wheat-flour stocks in wheat 
equivalent (thousand bushels 
he HAO (DURUM MG on oon eo 656 15,396 | 21.088 
Total wheat and flour as wheat| 47,710 | 124,197 


marizes the figures as reported on these two 
dates. The first item is presumably included 
in country stocks otherwise reported, the 
second in estimates of visible supplies. The 
third item, for the most part, is not included 
in statistics of wheat stocks heretofore avail- 
able. If we raise this figure to 100 per cent, 
on the crude assumption that the reporting 
mills are representative of all mills, we 
reach a figure of 30.6 million bushels for 
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June 30, and of 94.2 million bushels for 
December 31. The wheat equivalent of mill 
stocks of flour was nearly 6 million bushels 
larger on December 31 than on June 30. 
Now it may safely be assumed that these 
stocks will be built down as the end of the 
crop year approaches. Indeed in view of 
the tight wheat position this year and the 
present favorable outlook for 1926 crops of 
winter wheat in this country, it is probable 
that these stocks will be lower on June 30, 
1926, than on June 30, 1925. In other words, 
mill stocks of wheat and flour, not other- 
wise reported, contained on December 31 at 
least 70 million bushels that could be drawn 
upon during the next six months in addition 
to country stocks and visible supplies with- 
out reducing administrative stocks to ab- 
normally low figures. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE STOCKS 


The exportable carryover of old crop Ar- 
gentine wheat on January 1 was officially 
estimated at 19 million bushels,t an un- 
usually high figure. Chile, which had been 
a net importer late in the year, and Aus- 
tralia, which had exported much more 
wheat in August-December (nearly 15 mil- 
lion bushels) than was supposed to have 
been available for export on August 1, pre- 
sumably had no carryover of exportable 
wheat from the preceding crop. Because of 
the rapid shipments from the small crop, 
Australia’s exportable surplus on April 1 
was apparently not over 20 million bushels, 
almost entirely out of farmers’ hands. Ar- 
gentina, however, had a larger surplus than 
usual on April 1, in consequence of the 
high carryover and of retarded shipments. 
Chile also is reported to have a good crop, 
which may permit exports of 5 to 8 million 
bushels in 1926. 


‘Corn Trade News, January 19, 1926. 


*In Germany, chiefly because of the depressed price 
of rye, there has been agitation for the revival of the 
Federal Grain Administration (Reichsgetreidestelle), 
with powers to acquire stocks of domestic bread grains 
to be released in the late spring and early summer. 
This proposal has not been adopted, but early in April 
the Reichstag passed a bill authorizing a loan of 30 
million marks to a new private company whose 
avowed purpose is, in part, to stabilize prices by 
buying, storing, and selling grain. Cf. Foreign Crops 
and Markets, March 29, April 5, 1926, pp. 394-99, 435. 
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EuROPEAN STOCKS 


Concerning European wheat and flour 
stocks little is known with any approach to 
precision. Broomhall expressed on March 
23 the view generally held by the trade: 


In most, if not all European countries, at the 
present time there are only small stocks of im- 
ported wheat, and it seems fairly evident, too, 
that native wheat in our own country, as well as 
in several Continental countries, is in moderate 
compass, having been drawn upon very fully 
throughout the whole season. 


Reports from the Danube countries, how- 
ever, indicate an abundance of native wheat 
and of flour, particularly of lower grades 
and qualities. Roumanian stocks in particu- 
lar were reported large in March, before the 
export tax was reduced. Large amounts of 
wheat are said to be in peasant hands in 
Russia. Elsewhere, generally, stocks of na- 
tive wheat are apparently moderate only by 
reference to the size of the preceding crop, 
and are larger than in many years at this 
season. 

During recent months large British and 
continental mills have been shut down, or 
operated at greatly reduced capacity, on 
account of local gluts in the markets for 
flour and feeds, high mill stocks being ac- 
companied by low port stocks of raw wheat. 
Whatever glut may exist in flour is, how- 
ever, apparently due to trading considera- 
tions rather than to a plethora of stocks ex- 
tending into bakeshops and homes. Addi- 
tional factors also are operative in particu- 
lar countries. In England, for example, the 
shut-down of mills has been due in part to 
agreement between millers and mill work- 
ers to close down instead of running on 
short time, in order that the workers may 
take the fullest advantage of existing regu- 
lations governing the issue of doles for un- 
employment. In some of the central Euro- 
pean cities, notably in Budapest, the mills 
have involved themselves in a financial 
jam, made worse by clumsy attempts at 
speculation on the Chicago market, and 
have required governmental assistance in 
liquidation of stocks. So long as there is 
political as well as economic grinding of 
flour in Europe, the difficulties of flour 
millers there may be expected to continue.” 
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IV. WHEAT PRICES AND PRICE COMPARISONS 


GENERAL LEVEL oF WHEAT PRICES 


The general level of world wheat prices 
in the past four months, to judge from 
prices in leading import and export market 
centers, has been generally 50 per cent or 
more above the average for the five crop 
years 1909-10 to 1913-14. Considering the 
general level of commodity prices in terms 
of gold, wheat has had about the same pur- 
chasing power per bushel as on the average 
in the five pre-war years. It has been some- 
what lower than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 192425, after short harvests in most 
of the Northern Hemisphere; but it has 
been much higher than in 1923-24, when 
the world crop including Russia’s was 
smaller than this year. This paradox is 
explained in large measure by the reduced 
quantities available for export this year, as 
compared with 1923-24, and the lesser re- 
duction in import requirements. Consider- 
ing the size of the world harvest, prices in 
the current year are high; but this year’s 
experience proves that it is still premature 
to give great weight to increased production 
and statistical surpluses of wheat in Russia. 

Generalizations of this sort, however, 
give an inadequate and misleading im- 
pression of the wheat price situation. A 
striking feature of the year has been the 
unusual divergence of prices in individual 
countries. Hence it is necessary to call at- 
tention below to important instances of un- 
usual divergence. 


THe Course oF WHEAT PRICES 


The general course of prices can best be 
followed with the aid of Chart 5, showing 
prices of May futures in Liverpool, Chicago, 
and Winnipeg, and of the February and 
May futures in Buenos Aires from Novem- 
ber 1925 to March 1926. 

The striking rise in November, due to the 
catastrophe to the Argentine crop, culmin- 
ated about December 10. Naturally this 
rise was most pronounced in Buenos Aires, 
where the February future rose by 43 cents 


1 The break occurs in Buenos Aires on February 20, 
when the May future was first quoted about 6 cents 
higher than the February future the day before. 


within three weeks. But in Liverpool, which 
had counted heavily on Argentine ship- 
ments, prices rose by nearly 40 cents. 
Chicago futures rose least, since Chicago has 
not been an international cash market this 
year. A recession followed the extreme ad- 
vance, which speculative forces had carried 
too far. Later in December, however, the 
substantial downward revision in the United 
States crop estimate led to a fresh advance, 
which was naturally sharpest in Chicago. 


Cuart 5.—Datinty Prices of MAy WHEAT FUTURES 
IN LIVERPOOL, CHICAGO, AND WINNIPEG, AND OF 
FEBRUARY AND May FUTURES IN BUENOS AIRES, 
NovEMBER TO MArcH, 1925-26* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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* Compiled from Chicago Journal of Commerce; Daily 
Market Record, Minneapolis; Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago; 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 


From late December or early January un- 
til early March the price trend in all these 
markets was downward. The decline wiped 
out much of the extreme advance, and 
brought prices back to the level of late 
November. Since most changes in official 
crop estimates since December have been 
downward, one must interpret this decline 
as due mainly to an exaggeration, in De- 
cember, of the tightness of the international 
wheat position, and in particular of the 
strength of Europe’s import demands. It 
was due largely, in short, to misjudgments 
of a situation which really justified a much 
smaller advance, rather than to new factors 
of a price-depressing character. The gen- 
erally favorable outlook for 1926 crops of 
winter wheat, however, has probably ex- 
erted some slight depressing influence. On 
the whole, the recession bears out our analy- 
sis published in December, which led to 
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the conclusion that, because of weakness 
in European demand, sufficient quantities 
would prove to be available at prices well 
below the peak of early December. 

It is not surprising that the decline has 
been relatively moderate in Chicago. Rather 
it is striking to observe that, with this coun- 
try in no position to export representative 
wheats, Chicago prices have responded so 
much to the movements in foreign markets. 
This, we take it, is due to the influences of 
trading in futures. The advance late in De- 
cember was due primarily to the unexpected 
reduction in the crop estimate, coupled 
with a low estimate of winter-wheat plant- 
ings, but it was accompanied by an extreme 
outburst of speculative activity; the average 
daily volume of future trading on Ameri- 
can wheat markets in December was over 
90 million bushels, a high record. The sub- 
sequent decline was in part a natural re- 
action from the extreme advance, but an- 
other special factor was the increasing con- 
viction that the December crop estimate 
was below the truth. 

It is impressive to note that the decline 
was relatively least in Winnipeg, despite 
the fact that Canada has had the largest 
exportable surplus. May wheat in Winni- 
peg reached its high point at $1.66 on De- 
cember 6 and again on December 29. The 
low point of March 8 was $1.44, and it closed 
the month at about $1.50. From high to low 
the decline was only 22 cents as compared 
with about 34 cents in Chicago, 31 cents in 
Liverpool, and over 40 cents in Buenos 
Aires. The lesser decline was due largely to 
the fact that Winnipeg prices rose less in 
November and December; but it is quite 


‘See Appendix Table XII. It will be observed that 
the volume of futures trading in 1925-26 has been 
about as high as last year. 


* Spring wheat inspections in the Western Inspec- 


tion Division, as reported in Canadian Grain Statistics, 
have been as follows: 


Percentage Percentage 
Month | Cars No. 3 Month Oars No. 3 
inspected | and over inspected | and over 
ANZ! vosccs 1,477 63.0. 10.08. Grea 47,528 55.5 
DED a lecosets 43,306 84.0 AWG ndee 17,487 38.8 
Octitaceenes 48,320 81.3 FeDirieese 12,450 37.4 
INOW; tccistere 54,197 56.5 Matsrenmes 7,056 34.6 


* Respectively, 73, 80, 78, 74 kilos per hectoliter. 
Oe ks Trade News, January 12, February 2, March 2, 
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possible that the Canadian pool may have 
exerted a stabilizing influence. An addi- 
tional factor is that Canadian wheat has 
run lower in grade than earlier in the sea- 
son,? so that grades deliverable on future 
contracts at par or a premium have been 
less abundant. Hence the decline in prices 
of the better grades has been restricted. 

The special decline in Argentina, which 
would presumably be greater still if May 
futures had been quoted throughout, may 
be attributed in large measure to the low 
average quality of Argentine wheat deliver- 
able on new crop futures. The standard for 
delivery on futures contracts on the Rosario 
market was fixed in January at 583 lbs. per 
bushel, whereas the standard for good crops 
is as high as 64 lbs. On the Buenos Aires 
market the standard was first set at 624, but 
subsequently reduced to 594.3 


PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States there has been an 
unusual divergence of prices of wheat of 
different types. Standard grades of repre- 
sentative milling wheats—hard spring, hard 
winter, and soft red winter—have been con- 
sistently above export parity, though small 
quantities have been exported. Durum 
wheat has followed pretty closely the inter- 
national level. Throughout this crop year 
No. 2 Amber Durum at Minneapolis has sold 
at much the same price as No. 1 Manitoba 
at Winnipeg, and usually 20 cents or more 
below No. 1 Dark Northern at Minneapolis. 
Pacific white wheats have also been close 
to an export basis, in the main, but at times, 
because of restraint of farm marketing, 
have stood well above export parity. The 
trade has complained all season of the 
farmers’ holding policy and the limited ex- 
port trade. Soft wheats in Pacific coast 
markets have been 30 to 40 cents under 
No. 2 Red Winter at St. Louis. 

Throughout the season soft red winter 
wheat has been at a substantial premium, 
as shown by Chart 6. No. 2 Red at St. Louis 
has usually been at least 10 cents over the 
Chicago future. At times in January it was 
as much as 20 cents above, but the margin 
narrowed in February. This premium is 
essentially due to the special shortage in 
the 1925 crop of good red winter wheat, 
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which has been intensified by the use of this 
wheat for mixing with imported Canadian 
wheat. An interesting consequence has been 
that appreciable quantities of Pacific soft 
wheats have moved eastward to the Missis- 
sippi Valley, as far as Knoxville, Tennessee. 
It is rare that the price disparity is large 
enough to induce such shipments at high 
freight rates. This movement, while of only 
a few million bushels, was a material factor 
in the decline in price of red winter wheat 
in February. 


Cuart 6.—Daity Prices oF No. 2 RED WINTER 
WHEAT IN St. Louris, No. 1 DARK NorRTHERN IN 
MINNEAPOLIS, AND May FuTurRE IN CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER TO Marcu, 1925—26* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


2.00 2.00 
; apar rst 

Ga AA NO. 1 \.NO. 2 RED 

1.80 sta ; 1.80 

1.70 : 1.70 


¥ 2 MAY FUTURE 


March 


* Compiled from Crops and Markets and Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


December 


January February 


Hard spring and hard winter wheats have 
been fairly close together, well below soft 
winter and well above durum. It is highly 
significant, however, that whereas normally 
cash wheat is at a discount under the future 
until the delivery month, this year cash 
wheats even of these types have commanded 
a premium over the Chicago May future. 
In trade terms, carrying charges are “re- 
versed”: grain merchants have no induce- 
ment to accumulate wheat for future de- 
livery, but stand to lose by so doing. This 
situation is caused largely by the closeness 
of adjustment between domestic supplies 
and requirements, coupled with the tend- 
ency of farmers to market their wheat re- 
luctantly. Its natural result is to make for 
low visible supplies and hand-to-mouth 
buying by grain merchants. Millers have 
had to buy cash wheat well in advance, 
even under the handicap of these “reverse 
charges,” in order to make sure of having 
supplies adapted to their milling require- 
ments. 
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DiscouNT ON ARGENTINE WHEAT 


New crop Argentine wheat in European 
markets has sold at heavy discounts under 
Manitoba, Australian, and other wheats. 
Since new crop wheat reached Europe, as 
shown by Chart 7, Argentine Rosafé has 
sold in Liverpool at 19 cents a bushel 
or more below the cheapest competitive 
wheats, and at times as much as 30 cents 
below the most expensive wheat quoted. 
(See also Appendix Table XIII.) Seasonal 
factors, which commonly put a premium on 


CHART 7.—WEEKLY CASH PRICES OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IMporT WHEATS IN LIVERPOOL, AUGUST 
TO Marcu, 1925—26* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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* Data from International Crop Report and Agricultural 
Statistics and Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
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Canadian and a discount on Argentine and 
Australian wheat in the second half of the 
winter and the early spring, have this year 
been a distinctly minor factor. The domi- 
nant cause has been the poor quality of the 
wheat, especially that from the northern 
provinces of Argentina, which is shipped 
principally from Rosario and is known as 
Rosafeé.t “Baril” and “Barusso” wheat, as 
Liverpool designates the products (largely 
from Buenos Aires province and La Pampa 
Central) which are shipped from Buenos 
Aires and Bahia Blanca, respectively, at 
first promised well on sample, but have also 
run far below normal in quality, and have 
sold only a little higher than Rosafé. 


EUROPEAN WHEAT PRICES 


Apart from the instances already men- 
tioned, there has been a striking divergence 


* Argentine and Australian wheats are not graded, 
hence their prices are materially influenced by vari- 
ations in quality, whereas No. 1 Manitoba means very 
much the same thing from year to year. 
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of wheat prices in different countries. The 
unity or simplicity of relations suggested by 
the term “world price of wheat” has been 
conspicuously absent. A few instances de- 
serve brief comment. 

In Italy prices are exceedingly high. Do- 
mestic soft wheat has been selling in Milan 
at prices 20 to 40 cents above the highest- 
priced imported wheat in Liverpool, 35 to 
65 cents above prices of native wheat in 
England, and 60 to 80 cents above prices 
of native wheat in Chartres, France. (See 
Appendix Table XIV.) The high price of 
wheat in Italy is due to two facts: even an 
excellent crop falls short of meeting do- 
mestic requirements; and a tariff of nearly 
40 cents a bushel, in effect since July last, 
serves to raise prices of import wheat and 
to raise prices of domestic wheat behind 
the tariff barrier. Wheat exports have been 
prohibited. 

In France, despite a tariff of about 19 
cents a bushel, wheat prices have been 
relatively low in terms of gold, but have 
risen with the decline of the franc. The 
native wheat is ample in quantity for do- 
mestic requirements, but includes much low 
quality wheat. Exports are prohibited, ex- 
cept under licenses given only under special 
circumstances. Hence small quantities of 
premium wheats required for blending are 
imported over the duty, at prices far above 
prices of native wheats. Both in France and 
in Italy, prices of native wheats have been 
little influenced by prices on international 
markets, and show different trends. French 
prices (in terms of dollars) declined until 
December, and have since risen but little; 
whereas Italian prices have risen almost 
continuously since last August. 

In England native wheat has sold, as 
usual, at substantial discounts under im- 
ported wheat, because of its inferiority to 
import wheats in respect to quality. 

In Germany, the tariff of 23 cents a bushel, 
effective from September 1, 1925, has not 
prevented prices of domestic wheat from 
standing well below prices of imported 


“Increased 30 per cent by the budget bill passed in 
April. 

* See an interesting statement of Germany’s wheat 
position, by Dr. Justus Schloss of Frankfurt, in Corn 
Trade News, April 13, 1926. 
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wheat. Heavy imports in July-August, 1925, 
in anticipation of the duty, provided large 
initial stocks of imported wheat. The har- 
vests of wheat, rye, and potatoes were ex- 
cellent. The resulting tendency to price 
depression was intensified by the financial 
difficulties of German farmers, who had to 
meet heavy obligations incurred in the pre- 
vious spring, and by the industrial depres- 
sion and financial stringency, which led 
millers and grain dealers to operate with 
low stocks. Moreover, the export demand 
for rye was limited by reason of good crops 
elsewhere in Europe. The special cheap- 
ness of rye and potatoes encouraged sub- 
stitution for wheat and reacted upon wheat 
prices. Propaganda to “Eat More Rye,” 
however, is reported to have had little effect 
because mills are unable to turn out a rye 
flour which can compete with wheat flours 
for classes which ordinarily consume white 
bread. The rise in prices in November stim- 
ulated exports, which were facilitated by 
the use of import certificates. Although 
prices remained at an export level until 
February, the opportunity to export afforded 
substantial relief to the farmers and led to 
a rapid advance in domestic wheat prices. 
Indeed, except in September and October, 
prices of native wheat have been generally 
higher than in the corresponding months of 
1924-25, and much higher than in 1923-24. 
(See Appendix Table XIV.) By March 1 
prices had risen above an export basis, ex- 
ports had practically ceased, and farmers 
were said to be holding for higher prices.? 

In the surplus-producing countries of the 
Danube basin, prices have been depressed 
by reason of the low quality of native 
wheats, and the fact that, with large crops 
in importing countries, the export demand 
was mainly for high-quality wheat. Internal 
influences have been unusually important 
in determining the level and course of 
prices. Financial stringency, and subse- 
quent difficulties in marketing flour, caused 
the mills to be reluctant buyers. On the 
other hand, farmers marketed slowly, in 
anticipation of higher prices later in the 
season, and were able to profit by the dis- 
aster to the Argentine crop. Roumania’s ex- 
port tax was prohibitive until late in March, 
and then only moderately reduced. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1926 CROPS 
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V. PROSPECTS FOR 1926 CROPS 


No confidence can be placed in forecasts 
of the 1926 crops at this early date. Spring- 
wheat planting is not yet completed. Winter 
wheat in most countries is two or more 
months from harvest. Yield per acre, the 
dominant factor determining size of crops, 
cannot yet be prophesied with any close 
approach to accuracy by the aid of condi- 
tion figures, weather forecasts, or ten-year 
averages. Yet it is desirable to review, for 
several different areas, certain elements in 
the position which afford some basis for 
appraising the outlook this early in the sea- 
son. On the whole, present information 
suggests that the Northern Hemisphere 
crops of 1926 will be at least of average size, 
and more normally distributed than in 1925. 


INDIA AND NortH AFRICA 


The earliest harvests are those of India 
and North Africa. In British India a short 
monsoon rendered conditions last autumn 
unfavorable for sowing, and the area 
planted is reported as 29.9 million acres, as 
compared with 31.8 million for the previous 
crop. Winter rains did not wholly repair 
the moisture deficiency. The result is a 
relatively small crop, provisionally esti- 
mated as 320 million bushels, no more than 
sufficient to supply domestic requirements.+ 

In the exporting countries of North Africa 
the acreage is reported slightly larger than 
the large acreage of last year. The crops 
have progressed favorably on the whole, 
and good crops are in fair prospect. But no 
forecasts of yield are yet available. 


Unitrep STATES WINTER WHEAT 


The outlook for American winter wheat 
is this year of special importance for the 
wheat market of the next few months. A 
large crop, available for early exports, 
would contribute greatly to easing the inter- 
national position, and the effect would be 
felt in advance of actual exports. A small 
crop would prolong the period of compara- 


1 Foreign Crops and Markets, February 8, March 22, 
1926, pp. 157, 345, and later revision of acreage. 

2 Crops and Markets, Monthly Supplement, Decem- 
ber 1925, p. 378. 


tive tightness, regardless of the ultimate 
outturn elsewhere. Broadly speaking, pres- 
ent indications point to large crops of hard 
red winter and in the Pacific Northwest, 
and a poor crop of soft red winter wheat. 

Preliminary figures of the Department of 
Agriculture show a reduction of about 
416,000 acres, or one per cent, in the acre- 
age planted to winter wheat last fall as 
compared with the preceding year. Accord- 
ing to a survey made last August, farmers 
had intended to plant about 9.7 per cent 
more acreage than in the preceding fall. 
But in some sections drought (ended in 
September) prevented early plantings and 
soil preparation; later unusually wet 
weather, and in some areas snow and low 
temperatures, interfered with sowing. The 
principal decreases occurred in the states 
producing soft red wheat, notably Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, where the 
reported reduction totalled about a million 
acres; there was some increase in the lesser 
wheat states of the Atlantic seaboard from 
New Jersey to Georgia. In Montana, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon, where the wheat had to 
be sown in very dry ground, there was also 
a reduction of some 527,000 acres, but most 
of this may be made up by spring plant- 
ings. On the whole, the planted acreage of 
soft winter wheat is distinctly smaller than 
that sown for the 1925 crop. On the other 
hand, the acreage of hard winter wheat is 
distinctly larger. Kansas and Oklahoma re- 
port a total increase of over a million acres, 
Colorado and New Mexico additional in- 
creases, and Texas the same as last year.’ 

Comparative figures for area sown to 
winter wheat since 1919 show that in the 
past three years the planted area has been 
fairly constant at a little under 40 million 
acres, as compared with a high record of 
514 million acres sown in 1918, and an 
average of 46 million acres in the four years 
1920-23. 

The December 1 condition of the winter- 
wheat crop was reported as averaging 82.7 
per cent of normal, as compared with a ten- 
year average of 84.9, the reduction being 
caused by cold, wet weather. In general, 
the condition was reported well below aver- 
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age in the principal soft winter wheat states, 
and well above average in the principal 
hard winter wheat states. The winter, how- 
ever, was unusually favorable in the Pacific 
Northwest and the hard winter wheat states, 
though unfavorable in the leading states 
producing soft red winter. Hence the con- 
dition figures for April 1 show an average 
of 84.1 per cent of normal? as compared 
with a ten-year average of 79.2 and a 1910- 
14 average of 83.7. Although official esti- 
mates will not be available until May 8, it 
seems clear that abandonment of fall-sown 
acreage will be below average, perhaps quite 
small,*? and that the harvested acreage will 
be much larger than in 1925, when the aban- 
donment was especially heavy. Trade sta- 
tisticians forecast a winter-wheat crop of 
540 to 590 million bushels as compared with 
398 million last year. 

In the Pacific Northwest conditions have 
been ideal for winter wheat, and there is 
talk of a bumper crop. A dry autumn and 
the shortage of snow caused some concern, 
but there has been abundant rainfall and no 
frost damage of any consequence. Early in 
March the condition of winter wheat was 
reported the best since 1922, and conditions 
for spring planting excellent.t| Favorable 
conditions have continued in April. All of 
the states producing hard red winter wheat 
showed an April 1 condition well above 
average, and the chief producers—Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, and the Panhandle 
of Texas—show the greatest improvement 
over the ten-year average. This affords the 
basis for roseate prophesies of remarkable 
crops. On the other hand, with one excep- 


“Crops and Markets, Monthly Supplement, Decem- 
ber 1925, p. 378. 

* Private estimates, with suggested figures for crops, 
ran somewhat higher, as follows: 


Percentage Million 


Authority of normal bushels 
BYy anit merecd eee may eae 87.1 589 
Cro miv.elliecmergn eee 85.0-87.6 540-590 
MULrTa Vader er tet eine 87.6 570 
SILOW leaeat ecko er eae: 85.4 563 


*On the basis of the formula devised by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which has worked fairly 
well in the period 1901-1925, the percentage of aban- 
donment would be 9.2. See Crops and Markets, Monthly 
Supplement, December 1925, p. 425. Murray’s estimate 
on April 2 was 5.4, Cromwell’s about 8. 


sine aia Review, Portland, Oregon, March 2, 
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tion, all the states which rank high as pro- 
ducers of soft red winter wheat reported 
an April 1 condition below the ten-year 
average, exceptionally low in Illinois and 
Missouri. Texas, which produces both hard 
and soft wheats, is the notable exception, 
with a condition figure of 93 as compared 
with a ten-year average of 71. On this basis 
the crop of soft red winter is expected to be 
below even the poor crop of 1925. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the 
condition reports of April 1 afford a very 
unreliable basis for a forecast of the winter- 
wheat crop. Substantial improvement or de- 
terioration commonly occurs in the spring 
and even up to harvest. In 1921, for example, 
the April 1 condition report was 91 per cent, 
less than 5 per cent of the acreage sown 
was abandoned, and even the condition re- 
ported at harvest was next to the highest of 
the past five years; yet the yield per acre 
was only 13.8 bushels, well below average. 
The most that can be said is that present 
indications point to a harvested acreage of 
around 37 million acres, and to a yield per 
acre above average in the hard winter wheat 
area and the Pacific Northwest, and some- 
what below average in most soft winter 
wheat areas. 

On this basis, however, it appears likely 
that there will be a substantial surplus of 
hard winter and Pacific wheat after the next 
harvest. But if, as now seems highly prob- 
able, the carryover into 1926-27 proves un- 
usually small, part of the surplus from the 
new crop will go to replenish stocks and be 
carried over into 1927-28. After the short 
crop of 1925, leaving a low carryover, a total 
crop of 800 million bushels in 1926 would 
probably mean an effective export surplus 
not of 160 million bushels but of something 
like 120 million. This would not imply a 
large surplus of representative wheats, since 
flour exports may well account for more 
than 50 million bushels, and exports of 
durum and Pacific wheats for at least 40 
million more. 


Europe, INCLUDING RUSSIA 


In Europe, as in the United States, weather 
conditions last autumn were generally suf- 
ficiently unfavorable to occasion some re- 
duction in the area sown to winter wheat. 
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Italy, indeed, reports an increased acreage, 
partly as a result of the stimulus of high 
prices and the prospect of their continuance 
behind the high tariff wall.t Athough the 
available data are incomplete and not highly 
reliable, it seems probable that Europe’s 
wheat acreage this year will be a little 
smaller than last year’s but larger than in 
any other post-war year. 

In general the late fall and winter were 
reasonably favorable. Moisture was ample 
but generally not excessive. In several coun- 
tries floods did serious local damage, but 
not enough to be a large factor in the aggre- 
gate. Where winter killing is a danger, the 
snow cover was generally adequate. Broadly 
speaking, fall-sown cereals came through 
the winter in fairly good condition, better 
certainly than in 1924, probably not so good 
as in 1925. A mild winter and an early 
spring furnished generally favorable con- 
ditions for spring planting. 

On general principles, however, it seems 
improbable that European crops in 1926 will 
equal the large crops of 1925. A cursory 
study of statistics of yield per acre in Europe 
and North Africa shows that, as a rule, a 
year of yields distinctly above average is 
commonly followed by a year of yields 
somewhat below average. This has been 
strikingly true since the war. In 1921, 1923, 
and 1925 yields were generally above aver- 
age; in 1922 and 1924, generally below. 
Broadly speaking, a similar tendency seems 
to have obtained before the war, though 
there have been numerous exceptions. For 
such fluctuations there may easily be a 
physical cause. In the light of this evidence 
we are not justified in assuming that yields 
will be as high in 1926 as they were in 1925, 
or even in assuming average yields in 1926. 
For Europe as a whole an average yield of 
17 bushels per harvested acre would not 
seem ap unreasonable prospect. With a 


+The Italian government is conducting a serious 
campaign (Battaglia del Grano) to increase wheat 
production to cover domestic needs, but is laying 
stress not on increase of acreage but on improved 
methods of cultivation calculated to increase yields 
per acre. See the excellent article by Giulio Costanzo 
in International Review of Agricultural Economics, 
January—March, 1926, IV, 70-86. 

2On the basis of revised figures for 1924 acreage, 
viz., 16,875,000 acres. This represents a reduction of 
nearly a million acres from the previous estimate. 
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harvested area of 65 million acres this would 
mean a crop of about 1,100 million bushels. 
This is probably a conservative figure. It is 
about the same as the average of 1920-24 
crops, which included two years of high 
yields and three of low, from an average 
area smaller than will probably be har- 
vested in 1926. But the statistical evidence 
does not warrant expectations of a crop ex- 
ceeding 1,200 million bushels, which would 
be nearly 200 million bushels less than that 
harvested in 1925. 


NorrH AMERICAN SPRING- WHEAT PROSPECTS 


Since 1920 the American spring-wheat 
acreage has been around 20-21 million acres 
except in 1923, when it was less than 17 mil- 
lion. Last year farmers reported on March 1 
intentions to plant 14 per cent more acreage, 
but the actual increase proved to be over 
24 per cent.? Two factors chiefly accounted 
for the excess of actual plantings over in- 
tended plantings—an early spring with 
favorable weather in the sowing season, 
and the replacement of abandoned winter- 
wheat plantings especially in the Pacific 
Northwest; but the high prices prevailing 
in the spring of 1924 and the unfavorable 
outlook for winter wheat were other factors 
contributing to the expansion as compared 
with 1923. The result was a planting of 
20,931,000 acres, more than in any preced- 
ing year except 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

This year farmers reported on March 1 
intentions to plant nearly 2 per cent less 
spring wheat than was planted in 1925. 
Strikingly enough, in view of the relatively 
low prices of durum wheat in 1924-25, an 
intended increase of nearly 20 per cent in 
durum-wheat acreage is reported; while a 
reduction of 8 per cent in other spring-wheat 
acreage is suggested. As might be expected, 
the intended reduction is greatest in the 
western states, most of all in Washington 
and Oregon, where spring-wheat acreage 
was abnormally large in 1925. The figures 
suggest that there is no clear trend of in- 
crease or decrease in spring-wheat acreage. 
One must regard the acreage of 1924 as 
exceptionally small because of weather con- 
ditions and unfavorable prices, and that of 
1925 as increased by reason of the heavy 
abandonment of winter-wheat acreage and 
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the favorable spring. The favorable outlook 
for winter wheat in the United States and 
abroad, suggesting lower wheat prices in 
the United States for the 1926 crops, regis- 
tered in the substantial discount on the 
September future, may have the effect of 
offsetting the stimulating influence of this 
year’s prices for bread wheats. In any 
event, weather conditions are much more 
important than price prospects in deter- 
mining the acreage planted in a particular 
season. 

The spring has been late and cold. In 
certain parts of the western spring-wheat 
belt, moisture is badly needed. Accordingly 
seeding has been delayed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, an expansion of spring-wheat 
acreage seems improbable and the crop has 
not had a fine start. But experts differ as to 
the extent over which unfavorable condi- 
tions have prevailed, and some consider the 
spring conditions satisfactory. 

Available information from Western Can- 
ada indicates a complex situation. Fall 
plowing was hindered by delayed harvest 
work and inclement weather; hence less 
than the usual amount, though apparently 
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more than for last year’s crop, was ac- 
complished. Autumn rains and the winter 
snowfall, however, apparently furnished 
abundant subsoil moisture. The winter was 
mild, and conditions were at first favorable 
for spring plowing. It was reported that 
much new land would be planted this year 
for the first time. Recent conditions in the 
Canadian Northwest, however, have been 
disquieting. Around the first of March, 
heavy snows fell, retarding the completion 
of spring plowing. In some areas moisture 
is reported below normal, and seeding is 
delayed. Because of the high percentage of 
lower-grade wheat in the last Canadian 
crop, some farmers are skeptical of the 
quality of seed. These factors tend to re- 
strict acreage, to reduce the time between 
seeding and frost date in the fall, and to 
increase the hazards of the crop. Certainly 
at present one is not justified in expecting 
as large a crop in 1926 as was harvested in 
1925; but competent authorities in Canada 
still regard the spring condition as not un- 
favorable, and much depends upon the 
weather of late April and early May. Neither 
acreagenor condition can yet be determined. 


VI. OUTLOOK FOR TRADE, PRICES, AND CARRYOVERS 


A high degree of interrelation exists be- 
tween the prospects for trade and prices in 
the closing months of the crop year and the 
carryovers at the end. All will be materially 
influenced by the progress of growing crops 
and the results of crops harvested early in 
the summer. Yet it is desirable to set down 
certain probabilities and possibilities. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


In the aggregate, the international trade 
in wheat and flour promises in the last third 
of the crop year to be a little lower than the 
average of the two preceding four-month 
periods. A peak of shipments is to be ex- 
pected in May, after the opening of naviga- 
tion in Canada. If the American crop of 
hard winter wheat fulfils its promise, and 
if prospects of an early harvest are realized, 
United States exports will probably be larger 
than usual in July. 


Canada will continue to be the principal 
source for exports in the closing months of 
the crop year. The indications are that 
Canada still had on April 1 an exportable 
surplus of 80 to 100 million bushels, some 
of lower grades; most of this may be ex- 
pected to be shipped before August 1. 

Argentine shipments seem likely to be 
well maintained, especially since soft wheats 
are scarce in Liverpool. But since much of 
the wheat is so poor that it can be marketed 
only if mixed with better grades, there is a 
prospect that more than usual will be held 
over for mixing with wheat from the next 
crop. Australia has already shipped the 
bulk of her export surplus. The United 
States will export moderate quantities of 
flour of durum and Pacific wheat, and 
doubtless hard winter soon after harvest. 
India may be expected to export little or 
none. North African exporters still have 
paper surpluses, and if the new harvest 
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turns out well they may export at a more 
rapid rate than heretofore. Exports from 
Germany and Poland are at an end. The 
Danube states, including Roumania, will 
presumably export moderate quantities, but 
not heavily unless the new crops promise to 
be large and/or export prices should move 
sharply upward. Russia’s exports are, as 
heretofore, a highly uncertain quantity. The 
surplus potentially available for export is 
considered large, but the practical obstacles 
to exports continue to operate and seem 
likely to prevent the export of important 
quantities. In recent weeks, however, ship- 
ments of considerable size have been re- 
ported. 

Europe seems likely to continue to buy 
from hand to mouth, and ex-European im- 
porters in lesser amounts. The substantial 
discount on July and September wheat stim- 
ulates the postponement of imports so far 
as this can be done. While the prices for 
the May futures in Liverpool and Chicago 
are close together, the price of the Liverpool 
October future is above that of the Chicago 
September future by practically the ship- 
ping difference. It is significant that Euro- 
pean inquiries for American wheat for 
delivery from the new crop were reported 
as early as March. European purchases will 
depend in considerable degree on the de- 
veloping prospects for their crops in 1926 
and for world wheat prices in the next crop 
year. 

A point of particular importance in the 
adjustment of supplies at the end of the 
crop year in Europe lies in the timeliness 
of the wheat and rye harvests. These are in 
some years two, three, or even four weeks 
earlier than in other years. A position of 
supplies that with an early harvest would 
represent a normal European carryover 
might with a late harvest reduce stocks to a 
dangerously low level. So far as information 
is available, European winter wheat and rye 
crops have come through the winter in a 
condition which, granted normal climatic 
influences henceforth, will give a harvest of 
at least average earliness. Rain and low 
temperature are the factors that defer the 
harvest and these usually operate during 
the summer months, hence no conclusion 
can be reached at the present time. 
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THE PricE OUTLOOK 


On both the Chicago and the Winnipeg 
markets, as shown in Chart 8, new crop 
futures are at a heavy discount under May 
futures. In recent months the margin has 
been around 20 cents for the nearest new- 
crop future. The September future in Chi- 
cago is several cents under the July. Part 
of this discount is normal: the May future 


CuHartr 8.—Dartty PrRIcES OF PRINCIPAL WHEAT 
FuTuURES IN CHICAGO AND WINNIPEG, DE- 
CEMBER TO MarcH, 1925-26* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


December March 


January 


February 


* Compiled from Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


is ordinarily highest because of heavy car- 
rying charges accumulated on old wheat. 
But so great a discount is uncommon. It is 
sufficiently heavy to indicate a market judg- 
ment that the wheat position, both in the 
United States and on the international mar- 
ket, will be easier in 1926-27 than it has 
been in recent months. In the case of Win- 
nipeg, the discount on the October future 
has been about the same as last year or a 
little less; but that discount was the wider 
because the 1924 crop was exceptionally 
small. A similar discount after a large crop 
has a different meaning. 

The effect of such a substantial discount 
on new-crop futures is, of course, to induce 
holders of wheat to build down their stocks 
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as the end of the crop year approaches, and 
to lead buyers of wheat to postpone pur- 
chases so far as possible until new wheat 
becomes available. It makes accordingly 
for weakness in demand from importing 
countries, and for low carryovers in export- 
ing countries and of import wheat in im- 
porting countries. As prospects for new 
crops change, this margin will narrow or 
widen according to developments. 

Quotations of new-crop futures, this far 
in advance of harvest, afford highly imper- 
fect forecasts of actual prices of new-crop 
wheat when it comes on the market. Never- 
theless, it is of interest to observe that both 
in this country and in Canada, new-crop 
futures in April 1926 are at about the same 
level as in April 1925. It may be inferred 
that the composite judgment of the specu- 
lative markets is that wheat prices in 1926— 
27 may be expected to be no higher than the 
prices characteristic of 1924-25 or 1925-26, 
but much higher than the prices character- 
istic of 1923-24. 

We venture to suggest, however, that the 
present position of the later futures may be 
influenced too greatly by immediate pros- 
pects and too little by possibilities that win- 
ter crops may suffer reverses and that spring 
crops may progress poorly. Moreover, cur- 
rent prophesies of American export sur- 
pluses in 1926-27 take too little account of 
the prospect of an unusually low carryover 
on June 30. Latest reports from the North 
American spring-wheat areas do not seem 
to justify the recent discounts of September 
wheat under July. Our tentative judgment 
is that the September future in Chicago and 
the October future in Winnipeg reflect lower 
prices for 1926-27 than will prove to prevail. 

For the rest of this crop year, however, 
we consider it probable that it will gradu- 
ally come to be recognized that, in the United 
States and on the international market, the 
adjustment of supplies and requirements is 
less close than the trade has commonly be- 
lieved, and that no sustained advance in 
prices will occur unless new-crop news 
should prove distinctly unfavorable. Fluc- 
tuations must be expected, but a study of 
the present evidence leads us to believe that 
declines from the mid-April level are more 
probable than advances. In certain coun- 
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tries of Europe, notably in France, where 
prices of native wheat have been unusually 
depressed, advances in prices may be 
looked for as the end of the season ap- 
proaches. 


OvuTWARD CARRYOVERS 


The prospect is that exporting countries 
will, in the main, have moderate to low 
carryovers at the end of this crop year, and 
that visible supplies on July 31 will be quite 
low, in the aggregate. 

In larger measure than usual, the size of 
the carryover into the next crop year will 
depend on new-crop developments between 
May and July. If the American hard winter 
crop should continue to develop favorably 
and North American spring-wheat crops not 
develop unfavorably, and especially if Euro- 
pean harvests promise well, we may expect 
stocks in export countries to be reduced to 
small dimensions. This might mean some 
increase in European import stocks from 
their present low level. If, on the other 
hand, the harvest of 1926 should later prom- 
ise to be moderate or small, and good prices 
are in prospect for the new crops, export 
stocks will presumably not be so greatly re- 
duced. Last year price considerations and 
crop developments outside the United States 
made for low carryovers, but the unex- 
pectedly weak demand from Europe in the 
spring, coupled with the unfavorable devel- 
opment of winter wheat in the United States 
—the earliest to be available to the inter- 
national market in large volume—prevented 
them from falling to very low figures. 

The size of the Canadian carryover will 
be influenced by the outlook for the 1926 
harvest in Canada, by the export price out- 
look, the judgment of the pools on the price 
outlook, and by the actual size of the crop 
of 1925. For Canada, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics suggests a prospective carry- 
over on July 31 of 25 million bushels, about 
the same as last year. We incline to the 
view that the crop has been underestimated, 
and that the Canadian carryover will be 
substantially larger than in 1925 unless con- 
ditions be such as to promote heavy exports 
in May, June, and July. The Argentine sur- 
plus on July 31 will probably be of liberal 
size, because it will include substantial 
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quantities of low-grade wheat which cannot 
now be marketed to advantage, and which, 
unless fed to animals, will be held over until 
the next harvest for mixing with better 
wheat. The government is said to be plan- 
ning to facilitate holding some 25 million 
bushels of such wheat. The Australian ex- 
port surplus on July 31 will probably be 
low, chiefly because of the rapid marketing 
of the small crop. Stocks afloat on July 31 
seem likely to be small, including less than 
usual from distant exporters but more than 
usual from North America. 

There is reason to believe that European 
stocks of import wheat on August 1 will be 
low, as they have been during most of this 
year. On the Continent generally, and in 
Russia and the Danube basin in particular, 
it seems probable that stocks of domestic 
wheat will be of at least normal size, and 
much larger than on August 1, 1925. In the 
countries of the Danube basin, the carry- 
over. may consist largely of low-quality 
wheat reserved for mixing with better wheat 
from the new harvest. Financial stringency 
in Germany, France, and elsewhere, will 
make for low carryovers of import wheat. 

The indications are clear that the United 
States carryover on June 30, 1926, will be 
unusually low. The carryover on June 30, 
1925, was of fair size; it was smaller than 
the year before because of the tight inter- 
national position in 1924-25 resulting from 
short crops in Europe and Canada, but no 
smaller because of the light demand from 
importing countries in the spring of 1925 
and the poor outlook for this country’s win- 
ter-wheat crop. This year domestic influ- 
ences will be the dominant factors. A study 
of previous experience shows that farm 
stocks are usually at a maximum when a 
large crop is followed by a small crop and 
at a minimum when a small crop is fol- 


lowed by a large crop. Though it is too 


early to predict the 1926 crop, it is fair to 
assume that it will be substantially larger 
than the crop of 1925, and consequently that 
farm stocks will be well below average on 
June 30. The fact that country stocks were 
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unusually low on March 1 (see p. 217) af- 
fords supporting evidence for this view. 

There are similar reasons for inferring 
that stocks in country elevators and visible 
supplies will be low on June 30. These rea- 
sons are reinforced by the fact that our 
exportable surplus for the year has been so 
small that very little export wheat will 
be carried over. Considerations of milling 
practice will lead millers to maintain work- 
ing stocks, but these too seem likely to be 
low or moderate. The May option has ruled 
at a substantial premium over the July op- 
tion. There is every inducement to millers, 
dealers, and bakers to hold small stocks. 
Farmers have little inducement to hold 
wheat in their bins over the summer. In 
short, the carryover this year will presum- 
ably consist largely of close to minimum 
“administrative stocks” in the hands of ele- 
vators, traders, flour mills, and bakeries. 
For the first time on June 30 this year we 
shall have a fairly close approximation to 
the actual carryover, since the government 
will secure improved estimates of country 
stocks and visible supplies and will con- 
tinue its census of mill stocks. 

Granted that the carryover will be low, 
how low will it be? The Millers’ National 
Federation, in a bulletin dated February 23, 
forecast a carryover June 30 of 48.7 million 
bushels, exclusive of hitherto unreported 
stocks. Other private experts, and our own 
tentative estimates of the probable dispo- 
sition of wheat during the year, point to a 
figure of about the same size for country 
stocks and visible supplies, on the basis of 
the official crop estimate; but they may 
easily be 10 million bushels more or less 
than this. In any event, if one accepts the 
official crop estimate as correct, it is reason- 
able to expect a lower carryover than any 
since 1919, when the total was estimated at 
50 million bushels. If, however, the crop 
is materially underestimated, the carryover 
may well be larger, and the figure will af- 
ford a useful check on the crop estimate. 


*See Appendix Table II. 


This issue has been written by Joseph S. Davis, with substantial assist- 
ance from Alonzo E. Taylor, and with the aid of Margaret Milliken and 


the statistical staff of the Institute. 


To M. Auge-Laribé, our French 


correspondent, we are indebted for valuable data concerning France 
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TABLE I.—WHuHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR* 
(Million bushels) 


————s 
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United British Aus- Argen- Hun- Bul- Jugo- Rou- Soviet 
Year States |Canada| India tralia tina Chile |Uruguay| gary garia | Slavia mania | Russia 
TUNG Me cre een UNAS oes 968.0 | 193.3 | 280.3 | 46-0 | 217.0 | 19.9 5.9 sone | Detsy || she’ ROO) | cosas a 
OD (errata eon ai caaey Cheer) | PAO) | ayereS) | ees) fae |) Paio 7 flats) || eteoo) || aia) | 453200 6153 318222 
JRO [hao rene chet Seeeerers 814.9 | 300.9 | 250.4 | 129.1 | 191.0) 23.6 a! | Gy4e fe || Gye || Gilat) 78.6 | 204.7” 
1D ier rere ecigne ses 867.6-) 399.8 | 367.0.) 109-5 | 195.8.) 25-9 io || Bet || Byler || ealoks 92.0 | 242.5? 
ODS ee aie cca ies (a4 || AYEL ID | a7 Pace’ || IP Adc) |) PED) || Asin iBices || Oot || BY) | Bikol’ 102.1 | 330.5° 
FG DAN Sie hie ions, oven te 862-6 | 262.1 | 360.6 | 164.0 | 191.1 | 24.9 Oe) | ails || G8.33.) SY 70.4 | 330.6"° 
IO DART Bia aes ee 669.4 | 411.4 | 324.7 | 107.0) 191.1] 27.6 sears 67-6 |~49.6 | 82:3 | 104.6 | 577-122 
Average 
1909-13" Me he os teteye Dail i Wok stiabosy || Wats |) aeeeik |) Apo Does | (Ales |) e¥oty |} Ba) || aletsiozye 7G 
192022 4a een 835-1 | 340-0 | 84527 | 184-7 | 196.2 | 25.1 DA | B20) |) ava | Sle 80.9 | 285.3 
United 
Year Morocco | Algeria | Tunis | Egypt King- | France Ger- Italy Bel- Nether- Den- Nor- 
dom many gium lands mark way 
OO eres re tonts aa Ise4! |) yaks 7.0) 30-1 (H)o83 | WV) We |) Bee Mee 5.9 oye) tes 
ODO eee es 7c) 8.4 5-2 | 38-7 | 56-8 ) 236-9 | 82-6 | 141-3) 10.3 6.0 7-4 | 1.00 
19 Dil eae om, perce: Masood || Psjore || WOeGy 3) a¥foll) 73-8 \7o20°0 | 107-8 | 194.1 || 1455 8.6 lil 97 
DOPE ety 5 Gann uma oee PSS) | ars 3-7 | 386.6 C5 | Aes | PARSE) PGS |) aN.8 6.2 9.2 -64 
TOD Seco: 20-0 | 386.2 9.9 | 40.7) 58.5 | 275.6 | 106.4 | 224.8] 13.4 6.2 8.9 aly) 
IY PY | oh he oe ee 286 Nid 9.2 | 34.2 SPAT lated ory || tetera ADGA | TBA) 4.6 5.9 -49 
1 AS) Sistas OCIS OEE PALM | 2eai | Tiss || Os Bae || BPI || Tsay | MPzaiictey || Tek eal 8.8 -56 
Average 
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: Esthonia Japa- 
Year Sweden| Spain | Portu- |Switzer- | Austria | Czecho- | Poland | Finland | Latvia and Greece nese 
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HO Oe aks titce sees mess: OFAS 292, S154 || ahal’) ek Tis 2 0 || OA Ke sane! SAO YES) || ZEl sg! 
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UPA os coeuaalenn oldies 12.3 | 145.2 otk |) Boe 6.5 38.7 | 37.4 45 ats) || Giana Valor) |) Se 
nS Pee ® Ainraeictee eer OFAN E2525: Sacer |) Phot} Tce 33-6 | 42.5 offi -96 | 4.03 9.6 | 40.0 
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* Official estimates of the various countries, here drawn chiefly from publications of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
* Data not available. ¢ Includes only part of Alsace-Lorraine. 


>Including Siberia and Kirghisia, but not complete for f Old boundaries. 
Asiatic Russia. 9 Bohemia and Moravia only. 
¢ From International Crop Report and Agricultural Sta- » Excluding Formosa and Kwantung. 


tistics. 


4Jncluding U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates for 
area within post-war boundaries. Russian figures include 
most Asiatic territory. 
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TABLE I].—WuHEAT SUPPLIES AND THEIR APPROXIMATE DISPOSITION IN LEADING EXPORTING COUNTRIES, 
1923-24 To 1925—26* 


A.—UnitTep STATES: Crep YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 B.—Canapa: Crop Years ENpDING (AvuG. 31) Jury 31 
Approximations Approximations 
Item a n| Stim ate Item —_—_______—__—__ Estimates 
1923-24 1924-25 | 1925-26 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
i — Sept-Aug.|Aug.—July|Aug.—July 
Wheat stocks, July1..... 102.4 | 106.2 | 86.8 
ING scl yay oe ee 797.4 | 862. 69.4 Wheat stocks, (Sept. 1) 
ae a eh iN ay ae 8.9 | 39.1 | 26.5° 
Total supplies........ SUOreae Goce W502 . ONE WCT OR are air.) +t ie. eth UO 
Net exports: July—Mar. weak aya 916.7 63.7% Total supplies Ca Opa a 483.1 319.1 437.9 
Apr.—J sa) Cake 35.2 ilies A > or ‘ 
> Seas ee cinerexporiss Ate Mary, .\ 2988701 187 08 Iason 
Total net exports...... 128.5 | 251.9 | 75.0 Apr.—July..| 113.9° | 54-2 | 71.3 
Shipments to possessions! 2.9 2.8 2.8 Total net exports..... ; 342.7° | 192.1 | 311.5 
Seed requirements...... 79.4 87.6 83.3 Seed requirements. Maes 38.6 38.8! 40.0 
Milled for consumption. .| 504.9° | 484.6” | 500.0 Milled for consumption..| 41.5 39.01 42.0 
Feed and waste......... 78.0 5.2 50.0 Unmerchantable grain...| 19.4 12.0 10.2 
Kossanneleanimn seer 11.9 eg } 9.9 
Total domestic use....| 662.3 637.4 633.3 Other feed, loss, etc...... 2.7 2.8 
Wheat stocks, June 30 ae 106.2 86.8 45.1 Total domestic MIS Greer. 114.1 100.5 101.4 
Wheat stocks, (Aug. 31) 
AUTO beat ape Aisa rteuy: 26.3 26.5° 25.0 
C.—ARGENTINA: YEARS ENDING JULY 31 D.—AUSTRALIA: YEARS ENDING JULY 31 
Approximations Approximations 
Item —___——_—_——_| Estimate Item —_____—_—____—_—| Estimate 
1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
Wheat stocks, August1...} 54.2 59.6 Bylo] Wheat stocks, August1...| 45.4 Ale? 35.6 
ING WRCLOD ape tats mick oars 247.0 iM )etl ole INGWEChO Dictan cee erate ieee 125.5 164.0 107.07 
Wotalistpplies: 96.5555. 301.2 250.7 248.3 Totalisup plies ys aera Wey | AOS 142.6 
Exports: Aug.—Mar...... 96.6 91-2 54.4° Net exports: Aug.—Mar...| 56.9 74.6 56.4! 
Apr.—July..... 75.6 32.4 55-6 Apr._July..| 28.7 48.9 8.6 
LOtaltex POLS. = slase Ps 326. 110.0 TotalmetexpoxrtSs..ee 85.6 12325 65.0 
Seed requirements....... 20.6 23-1 23.1 Seed requirements...... 9.4 9.4 9.5 
Consumption, feed and COMMIT NOOO wo cos uesoue Bil 0 
Sets Sela Si ase » 48.8 | 46.8 | 60.0 Feed and waste......... 3.5 | [36-7 | 35.5 
Total domestic use.... 69.4 69.9 83.1 Total domestic use.... 44.1 46.1 45.0 
Wheat stocks, July 31....| 59.6 | 57.2 | 55.2 Wheat stocks, July 31....| 41.2 | 35.6 | 82.6 


* These tabulations, while based on official data and estimates so far as these are available, involve a number of 
approximations. The Canadian figures are those of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, except for several figures for 
1924-25, when the official crop estimate yields seemingly impossible results. The United States data are largely official, 
except as noted, for 1923-24 and 1924-25, but for 1925-26 are our own estimates from net exports April—June down. 
The Argentine and Australian tabulations rest upon official data for crops and trade, occasional official estimates of domes- 
tic use by calendar years, and incomplete reports of exportable surpluses as of January 1 or other dates. 

We believe both the United States and Canadian crops of 1925 are larger than officially estimated, and anticipate larger 
carryovers and perhaps larger exports than those indicated. We also believe the estimates for American milling for con- 
sumption somewhat too low, and the feed and waste figure correspondingly high. 


« As officially reported or estimated. ¢ For 1923-24, September—March, April—August, and 

> Mill grindings reported by Census Bureau, varied to September—August, respectively. 
allow for non-reporting mills, plus 2 per cent for small 4 Our substitution for official estimate of 262.1. 
merchant mills and custom mills; less net exports and ship- ¢ As recently stated in a press release of the Dominion 


ments of flour. Bureau of Statistics. ? Partly estimated. 
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TABLE III..—MonruLty Wueat Recerpts AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


United States primary markets Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver@ 

se 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
J AUT ycad cg carecetaraenOn 60-6 || 65.3. |) 93.0.) 43-3 Seidl 2.0 ee 12 -05 Sie say -55 
Septteeweecwn cures Byler || 4lsosi || Geil |) wack) 37-0 | 28.3 Cal Woe 19 oe 24 Oo 
(OX CUR to Sisco 48.3 | 40.5 | 88.0 | 36.0 G52 E6720) 4029 | bas2 1.70 | 8.28 | 4.14 | 7.04 
INON Ge rie-onpet eae cis or AVES |) Bylo. | Gess || Bic Mone) | as | Cer |) Gilos 1290. | 3-04 | 4:93 1 9579 
Aug.—Nov........ Melk jakesey |B alates! i) Mowe | Wastes |) S(O) | eile 328416249 OGs ela ou 
DEC hice arse ota east May || Both | Bios |) Beles Bvaal) || Gila) || ADesy || shel) 3.26 | 6.76 | 3.91 | 6.15 
AleWoige Sch eo eae 37.6 ieee) Ooh |) Alas Wiley || sz 4.1 10.5 Roe moa || hoe Is) 
ie Daa yet. stair Mika |) Wass | we) |, Mocks) 3-2 3-9 6.2 4.0 thee) i) Yeeya | Posls.|| Coe 
IM GY BSB cocnereceepeirgnnsas ile Thsta(O)) [| al¢/ag} = alesot 6.0 225 820 3-2 1.44 | 8.09 297 | (6.98 
Deca Matas cen. IZ6S2 | C2 O82 Hoo. Bos | Cae aol (oy 9.38 | 29.44 |11.66 | 30.90 
VA Pltsieeecre isis cerelo isa ¢ PSY ll Mon Ms! 7.6 6.4 8.1 TCS GA ieee 0s 
IME ING sarc Sloroscenons 16.7 15.4 al 10.6 15.8 foal eG 5.24 2.09 
PUM es ts sarees eknle TRS | aah a Bales, (a) | Wyle 4.1 sah | ae 90 
Jubyereenne cereus Boe Oy Looe mealies 6.0 Bell 6.7 19 ibaa Tp 
IN DVN 5. Goa sc Mas 77 Il Wilats? Stoll || wees) | Anal Oe VLG. 08 e424 
FATS — Ji yeas oot 425.9 | 347.4 | 513.6 aooe || bes) Aes: sehr! 16-92 a 52 .00M 2b soo 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Survey of Current Business; Canadian data are official figures 
from Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada and Canadian Grain Statistics. 

«Vancouver data for 1922-23 and 1923-24 are monthly totals as given in the official annual Reports on the Grain Trade 
of Canada; for 1924-25 and 1925-26 figures are 4-week and 5-week totals, as given in Canadian Grain Statistics. 


TABLE [V.---WEEKLY WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


nat United States Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver 

1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-295 | 1925-26 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-95 | 1925-26 

IBYRXG) ohn Groom td-eo etsy | Weoley Wiles |p Slee! 9°67 Wl6edal 4) 950) 14-64 oa | ombasvie dl) alla(ites |). alee! 
Oe | Waves) Dee 1) Ons ote lt Tsetse |) nA paler BR || ale gch |) sakess | Aleey) 

OECTA Se O2 a miGs 14 nce G4: ess IEE Il Wa tehey je laeaye: ACK |) ikea |) ahoalks} TA: 

ses |) Boat | Bhat) | Wolke oa) il Aol) || Rol) | teksty Ola mee a YG) Deals 

BN. ae. bio doce QOL or Lon 408m) ado ANGI) |) MjoaYh ) toate |) Zio} aay |) abate 74 -60 
floes || alana | air |) Won PANS | BolXOe|| WPA |) ekesy Veo je AURA Te) ThE 

IOUS Peta) Gyr) | Gis eRt Iba(hes || Pao! afl |) Peres ays jf alse -87 | 1.99 

UeG2al oad iG sa0lM 464 eevy | Paeal POO moo -43 | 1.69 fe || Maria: 

CeO PAIS I Ged2 e439 ibaZi7y || Pasay |) abst) |) iloail SOD led able; 4) wares 

Feb............. 5.29 | 8.840) 6.77 | 4:31 592° le 1896 COSA ht at 46 WE 77 59 | 2.42 
4.48 | 5.89 | 5.08 | 4.06 Roll Wy als. | alee) ee SAO lacs Gye |) alee: 

Oolig | 4.4491 4.28) 5.05 -44 of} |) dhalabs -83 ore) || hes} ACE |] ihatetes 

Nes | rl | Blocks) | Base -69 sy || Aes 84 sae |) Absris Aston 4 dhagal 

PLOT alt saute es 2 ofA) | Cony |) alral |) By) 1.05 NOS sez 06 .69 Sai) altars SOD LOO 
Aan AOU mliesia (I Weil SHV |) Pasi) a7 An |) alesy! alle || ths 

Alviisy | “hoes 4 Bats i) Bias) 52 SA |) 250s: -80 4 || eek Olena 

4.24 | 3.84 | 3.20 | 3.50 1.47 OMS -66 Sat) |p ilstete) a andes.) 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Price Current-Grain Reporter; Fort William and Port Arthur 
data are official figures for nel receipts furnished by Canadian Board of Grain Commissioners; Vancouver data are official 


figures compiled from Canadian Grain Statistics. United States and Fort William and Port Arthur data begin with figures 


ecu ending Dec. 9, 1922, Dec. 8, 1923, Dec. 6, 1924, and Dec 5, 1925; Vancouver figures are for weeks ending one 
earlier. 
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TABLE V.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT AND Fiour, MonTHLY, 1925-26* 


(Million bushels) 
A.—NEeEtT Exports 
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United Aus- A & 5 
Month Bina tOsaedel indies |aratia (ocuee ||) Onto | gare Slava Meolena’ | Aigeria |)’rants 
ODO mATION miacnes aoe. A Nap? 18.4 97 aed, 5.9 -10 earn -76 (.15)% 1.16 -38 
SED tserene ferro 16 18.8 1.10 4.2 4.5 (.03)7 | 3.16 2.01 53 53 -13 
O)Cteeecicetie mites 5.9 46.4 -54 2.0 yoc3) -02 2.54 1.50 64 (.03)7| .19 
IN OWeEE rte he 5.8 40.2 -44 1.8 ret | (.24)*) 3.00 iol!) 1.05 -53 «15 
DOC nome aie tie 6.2 61.7 aay) 2.6 4.4 (Gals ey seas) asta 98 -50 oPAll 
OZ Giga alll Mere eas eons 4.0 16.4 -62 16.7 6.1 (.06)*) 1.17 94 -09 
We Dyers een 4.2 17.8 eou 14.4 nal aie 1.09 sale sBre 
INET haar eecer mene 6.8 20.5 ae QED peter lines sll 
B.—NEtT Imports 
United 
Month Egypt | King: |France¢| Ger- Bel- Italy | Nether- | Scandi- | Switzer-| Czecho-| Baltic | Japan 
dom? many gium lands | navia land |Slovakia| States¢ 
TO 2A EAU C seiaey cratic -8o 1 12.08) 10-386 }14.95 3200 1.68 Ug | Psi ey i} alealey ste (.09)2 
Sepie 2 .. 1210) | 138-99) 1-07 16-56 Pool ihsahs) 2.56 1.32 1.42 1.83 33) -68 
OCher sists Hea Loe bocih Onl ol 3.20 1.88 Bio (a: llsstor |) alebisy | Potts HB || Usliss: 
INOW onc 1.16 | 14.30 | 1.40 | 1.14 pres | Zero | Sosa 2.65 1.66 | 3.04 -98 | 1.04 
WCC ay ecto ee a Saye eo oa ale Lo (.16)7| 2.98 ALS No P33 1.76 186) 2572 Iho! |) Pots 
OD GRIM as <Gv.ssuscer ner haba til” MC hecesll) 5.93 Gy 1.16 Tal Pall ey) | Baile 
GDS. Senne sere TCO 10296 -66 say 6.26 Wage 1.08 a )3) 1.02 sare state 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 
@ These are International Institute of Agriculture data. 


“Net imports (A), net exports (B). 


> Estimated from Broomhall’s shipments. 


¢ Excluding Irish Free State. 
State net imports are as follows in million bushels: 
1.39; Sept., 1.42; Oct., 1.54; Nov., 2.41; Dec., 1.59. 


The 1925-26 Irish Free 


They are not entirely adjusted for wheat imported under the 


Aug., 


See above, p. 211 n. 


decree of December 30, 1924, and are apparently above the 
true figures. 
¢ Finland, Esthonia, Latvia. 


TABLE VI—WEEKLY WHEAT AND FLouR SHIPMENTS By AREAS OF ORIGIN AND DESTINATION, 
DECEMBER TO Marcu, 1925—26* 


(Million bushels) 


Argentina Russia, 

Week ending North and Australia |Danube, and Other Total To To 
America Uruguay Black Sea Countries Europe Ex-Europe 

Weer Ct pen isteree s 10.50 1.06 -46 Sip 1.84 14.57 11.42 Bellis 
1 LS an A ar oe, 9.68 -48 -20 26 2.16 12.78 10.16 2.62 

JNU Sr cutics Sect mosoie 9.04 1.28 oo 14 2.40 13.25 10.74 sell 

Zia ear itts Gore oe 7209 1.30 -36 -09 1.84 I Al 9.19 2.08 
ene ¢ 24S Se ae 6.83 .85 -66 -06 2.28 10.67 8.58 2.09 
OUR EN Trolls Gece 9.14 43 2.18 -45 Wz, 13292 10.73 Bole) 

iN Gh Seapets eke as 6.66 66 4.03 +30 2.40 14.08 10.49 3-59 

PA Scie ae see noe ROLE 8.05 1.66 4.74 -64 2.00 17.09 Wee 5.32 

3) aeersret Cored aie oe 8.46 Deis 4.33 -62 1.96 17.50 ies ber ab 
Bebra Gs omic wacg.c 6.54 2.10 3.26 -50 1.60 14.00 11.14 2.86 
1 lhtaees Gel OY ok Oc a (cay 3.66 3.98 1.03 -88 17.08 18.02 4.06 

PAU iE ebadim cake 6.14 2.62 3-78 olf 12 13.44 9.94 3-50 

A emi Ns ciatene oi Dace 3.41 2.46 -40 -52 12.02 9.01 3.02 
WW Sai nee erat 6.43 3.02 3.46 -62 44 18.98 9.83 4.14 
E51 cache RR Oo Onn0 Phas’ 2.82 -50 -06 IDL Gy 7.49 4.03 

PA Wa erracitcs Oe mates CRS 5.82 3.34 2.40 49 -40 12.46 8.30 4.16 

7d | oe le ee CACRO SORTS. 6.85 2.58 1.83 -56 -36 12.18 Slo I 3.06 


* Converted from data in Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
cumulative totals, which presumably include later revisions. 


Broomhall’s weekly figures do not always check with his 
German shipments are included. 
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TABLE VII.BROOMHALL’s SUCCESSIVE ESTIMATES TABLE VIIJ—WEEKLY VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF WHEAT 


or Export SURPLUSES AND IMPORTERS’ IN Norra America, UNITED KINGDOM AND 
PurcHASES, 1925-26* AFLOAT, DECEMBER TO Marcu, 1925-26* 
(Million bushels) (Million bushels) 
i i i U.K. and 
Date of eg gies Importers’ purchases Date Eats Canada? afloat Total 
mors gee pent Total Europe |Ex-Europe 
ceed faints Deco qeiee 54.7 104.7 39.9 ae 
5 : BYlod 200. 
Aug. 4...| 744° | 142° | 602 | 506 ee cee ae eos ane 
(ATI Cen Geen) 002 150 602 506 96 Deve fl 58.3 128.0 35.9 221.5 
Oct. 20...| 840 176 664 552 lee, Geo a 
DEG) theca 592 a) | ete 672 | 552 120 Janweee Se 52 | 196-8 | 35.5 4) ©2268 
Dec. 8...| 768 112 656 | 586 120 Oy le oe 58.5 125.7 | ~85.8 9) 22020 
Jan. 12...| 736 80 656 | 536 120 1G s. 57.3 124.1 38:8 920.2 
Feb. 16...| 764 108 656 536 120 Oe 53.9 ET 42.0 219.6 
Mar. 162. .)| ‘758 102 656 536 120 Taso 52.7 120.1 43.9 216.8 
pce mcser | 0100 e Be | aN sy Rebis Oees 51.5 | 116.9 | 46.4 | 214.8 
Loree ek bars 50.4 116.5 Filter, 218.6 
* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 5 (ae 49.5 116.4 54.5 990.4 
«Exclusive of India and Chile. ; Oyiewe. ca 48.1 115.3 57.6 991.0 
> Estimate for Argentina not included. 
iWteyeS  Osson oc 46.3 TS 58.8 218.6 
Biased ae 44.4 1G Coal 57.6 Ziel 
DAtra 42.2 108.6 56.2 207.0 
PHAR enon Te 40.2 106.8 53.8 200.8 


* United States data from Bradstreet’s; Canadian data 
from Canadian Grain Statistics; U.K. and afloat from 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and Price Current-Grain 
Reporter. 

“ Canadian figures are adjusted to bring item for western 
country elevators in correct week, and are for days pre- 
ceding dates indicated in above table. 


TABLE IX.—VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES ON APRIL 1, 1920-26, wirH PRE-WaAR AND Post-War AVERAGES* 
(Million bushels) 


Item 1910-14 | 1921-25 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 || average | average 

U.S., East of Rockies—wheat....... 79.1 | 40.3 | 58.1 | 87.1 | 95.4] 96.3 | 69.5 || 69.6 | 75.5 
U.S., West of Rockies—wheat...... 4.6 225 4.6 5.4 6.0 3.0 3-5 || 4.6 4.3 
Canada==wihleal aan mie eit Bios || AOD! |) Gee) | lA |) sso 79.8.) OS ac ioe Tee: 
United States—flour as wheat...... Ii? 8.9 6.7 G) ls 9.8 9.5 8.9 || 9.8 8.9 
Gandda—tlouieas wihealeer er ae a 6 ls? 6 3 3 4 || 9 6 
NTO CTIUUN Ae eispeteto orcs cect ciclo Mercoes 6.6 noth 4.8 9.2 10.6 iWlica! 6.6 |} 4.3 7.9 
FATISERALL ARE eRtrEr pcre eye iene reeecwae 60.0 73.0 50.0 56.5 40.0 63.0 30.5 || 14.8 56.5 
United Kingdom—wheat.......... 7-0 16.9 4.8 Bed 6.8 9.1 8.9 8.7 
United Kingdom—flour as wheat...| 3.9 | 1.5] 1.7] 2.1] 1.7] 261/777 | 351] 1.9 
Afloat for United Kingdom......... Ga 14.9 19.1 oe 18.3 12.8 12e0 13.0 14.9 
AtloabtomConinen tases en 31.9 33.0 DORA: 28.1 28.5 Hb oS 16.4 18.8 31.8 
ATOALTOMOLGCESt shige ei eee lise 10.4 | 24.4 | 15.4 | 19.0 24.3 17.4 || 21.5 18.7 
Tora NorRTH AMERICA............. 12382 92.3 | 182.6 | 183.8 | 234.6 | 188.9 | 181.0 || 121.6 | 166.4 
ToTAL ARGENTINA AND AUSTRALIA... | 66.6 76.7 54.8 65.7 50.6 74.4 BY (ol | 19-0 64.4 
ToTaL UNITED KINGDOM AND AFLOAT.| 70.6 76.7 72.4 60.6 74.3 95-9 53.7 65.7 76.0 
GRAN DEL ODAT Ae ens eoeetan enn eer 260.4 | 245.7 | 259.8 | 310.1 | 359.5 | 359.2 | 271.7 || 206.4 | 306.8 
EXCLUDING AUSTRALIA......... 200.4 | 172.7 | 209.8 | 253.6 | 319.5 | 296.2 | 241.2 || 191.6 | 250.3 


* A joint compilation by Broomhall, the Daily Market Record, Minneapolis, and the Daily 


. Trade Bulletin, i 
here compiled from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and the Daily Trade Bulletin. 6 Bute a ae 


TABLE X.—WHEAT STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES 


APPENDIX 


ON FARMS AND IN CountTRY MILLS AND 
ELeEvAToRS, Marcu 1, 1920—26* 
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TABLE XI.—-WHEAT STocKS IN CANADA, Marcu 31, 


— = 


Stocks, in million bushels 


March 1 | Farms | Other 
AG2Z0 serstars 169.9 | 123.2 
Oiler star 217.0 87.1 
AW PAS 6 sac 134.3 | 75.1 
O28 rem iec 156.1 | 102.9 
yu Cae 137.7 | 98.3 
NO D5 ieee ois WPA || eas 
19265055. Saas! || eeasot 

Average 
AGS 4s. 148.24) 101.6 
OPIS 25 -eloledalie Ose 


Total 


293.1 
304.1 
209.4 
259.0 
236.0 
ls if 
174.7 


249.8 
237.6 


1920—26* 
(Million bushels) 
Percentages of pre- On In transit) Inele- | In flour 
ceding crop March 81 Total farms by rail vators mills 
Farms | Other Total 
L920 fete ates Usd | B4.8 6.3 30.6 5.6 
TOD cats ae 95.5) || 48.9 eal 35.8 3.6 
se a oa LOB o Pei tate nt 115.0 | 41.6 | 11.0 | 58.3 | 4.0 
16.5 9.2 | 95.7 [9OB Ragin ese 139.8 | 54.8 8.4 69.6 0) 
Tees Sono. mbia 202.5 | 70.8 14.1 | 111.6 6.0 
LSE ORS Tae Oe 29.9 
17.3 | 12.3 | 29.6 SPAS ys crabantenrae PALIN || aor, 8.3 73-6 
13.0 7.8 | 20.8 UO2G tater ouessce 161.4 | 50.9 8.3 102.2 
LACS eae yl 2G <1 
* Compiled from official Canadian sources. See espe- 
216 14.8 36.4 cially, Canada Yearbook, 1924, p. 223; and Dominion Bureau 
18.1 10:3 28.4 of Statistics press release, April 15, 1926. 


* Estimates of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


TaBLE XII.—AVERAGE DAILy VOLUME OF TRADING IN WHEAT FUTURES IN UNITED STATES MARKETS* 


(Million bushels) 


ss 


July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June | Year 
sdd\ egos | como loess | pete |oomo. tl coos. | eis] Aurh torts I apalant| wleeal | ZA ty |) aisle 

45.5 | 89.6 | 57.1 | 54.0 | 58.7 | 48.3 | 36.5 | 67.9 | 61.3 | 48-9 | 37.4 | 41.8 | 48.5 
...| 64.4 | 386.2 | 33-5 | 82.5-| 37.6 | 42.1 | 36.6 | 37.0 | 27.9 | 48.0 | 41.0.) 40.9 | 37.0 
soa C4533. || silat! || Wislasy | aie) Pail |) Pallet | ilo) || asker ery aii | Tih || YI) |) Gael 
-. | 0000) | 00-0) | 42°27 | 61.4 | 60.9") 58.8! |) 43.4 | 81-0) 87-4 || 59:3) | 60.3 | 67.6 | 62.9 
.. 156.2 | 60.0 | 59.0 | 60.4 | 65.2 | 90.3 | 60.6 | 58.3 | 69.0 Sesion 4| oareveyehl Maye tate 


* Data of Grain Futures Administration, U.S. 


January 1921. 
¢ Six-months’ average. 


Department of Agriculture. 


No data compiled for period prior to 
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TapLe XIIL—WeErEkLy CASH Prices oF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING EXPORTING AND IMPORT- 
ING Markets, DECEMBER TO Marcu, 1925-26* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


United States Canada Argentina Liverpool 
No. 2 | 
Month No. 2 Hard|No.1Dark| Amber No.1 No. 3 

No. 2Red| Winter Northern Durum |/Manitoba| Manitoba) Barletta || No.1 | No.3 | South | Pacific | Argen-| Aus- 

Winter (Kansas (Minne- (Minne- (Winni- | (Winni- |} (Buenos || Mani- | Mani- | Rus- | White| tine | tralian 

(St. Louis) City) apolis) apolis) peg) peg) Aires) toba | toba sian Rosafe 

Dees... 1.81 iNevealt 1.76 1.52 1.66 11.) oeRY I) Thess || Aare} Hal ae.0) |) altos If ihe 
1.86 1.73 1bayis 1.62 Lots 1.42 1:90° |) 1-910) 1590 fl OIE | coach een 

1.80 1.69 1.73 1-52 eG? 1.44 1.82 || 1.84 | 1.88 PME De) TAB PAT ates: 

leek 1.66 1.73 1.49 1.55 1.47 Toil jh thoes |) Abe eeel Bal BPA) al otey)' |). kates; 

| 1.88 1.91 

JENS 1.92 1.81 1.85 iloa¥/ 1.57 1.48 SO 90) Seo On ee Oona eo memteo) 
1294 1.80 1.84 1.61 15) 1.49 1.88 || 1.91 | 1-85 |] 1.85 | 1.90] 1.90 | 1.89 

193 1.76 1.78 1.56 oss 1.45 Tlstets) Hl teotsoy t) ahatetsy |) TASH) || abeksiss | Tory |) ee 

1-93 1.78 1.76 1.58 1.53 1.42 182 Wl S2e Lodo el Ol aS4a ele GOn males. 

1.938 ierte' 6 1.54 ay 1.46 1.81 1.85 He(sy |) het ¥/ 9 

Feb... 1.91 jhozte 1.81 1.59 1.60 1.49 184) 1°87 | P825391279) |) 84a Te boneless 
1.87 1.71 lee 1.50 1.54 1.44 es) TS Le S2n | eeeetteSoaeleGOmmee Co 

1.79 1.67 1.70 1.50 1G 1.43 Wodide a eloy aes © 5) aS Waser || fee} 

1.81 1.70 1.74 1.49 1.48 1.39 WAG Ih kee || al6783 S| MISA) Wes PAI) ks 7e 

Mar.. itogfil 1.63 1.68 1.43 1.44 1.35 1-60 |) 1-65 |) 1-72 | 1.55.) 1-67) 1-46) 191-63 
ilo 1.63 1.69 1.45 1.51 1.41 1.61 || 1-75 | 1-61 |-1.55 | 1.69 | 1.41] 1.65 

Nevio 1.64 ihegil 1.45 1.50 1.39 OC Ge WaPo oO) Tee T1648) | TLR Re 

1.64 1.56 1.62 1.46 1.52 1.41 pon? lille Theta es Ry) ale ay 

Ls |) Iho: LO ad le Ze 


* U.S. prices from Crops and Markets; foreign prices from International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, ex- 
cept Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which are from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and No. 3 Manitoba at Win- 
nipeg, which is from the Grain Trade News. U.S. prices are weekly averages of daily weighted prices for weeks ending 
Friday. Foreign prices are for Friday of each week, except Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which are for Tuesday. 

4Not quoted. > Data not yet available. 

¢ Prices for last three Tuesdays in March from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


TABLE XIV.—MONTHLY PRICES OF DOMESTIC WHEAT IN EuROPE* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


Ae Great Britain France (Chartres) Italy (Milan) Germany (Berlin) 

S 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1923-24 ! 1924-25 | 1925-26 || 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 || 1993-24 | 1924-95 | 1925-26 
INU Pte oregencs Gro eee Woeze Wt abotaeh | ilotatss |) aloe |) aS) || alee IP alee |) They i) al sicke} aL |) aleyaty | lass: 
SCID a ee hiac tensile scree WE) WP abgebsy A absabey WS leita |) aleve || alabyé My ikonki) ) aleeks) il aay! 93 |) 1546) 3s 
OCC tet ievec\euces Wa I abSby4 |p akoezS |) aleaee Ip abeG) | aboAks | ah |) alee i) absee 900) Aye ees 7, 
INO Viiorsryouen si fue es Way i) akottey | thea! ire} IP ThoyGk ff abeesiyy SO | USSBY Teas. ibeyasy || alse }|) alo) 
DC OSs hice oso ous eevee ea 54 160 P34) Le 1-33 WoT) | Meee | Pile IMME ee) alee 
Gea a cee eee Weiley | albetetoy pale) Wl akaera |) alte |) iced) il] ati) | seal I etealee |) TL |] alah |) Tai 
epee te ere ae Hotty | ileyZh I Theft! WA thatsts) |} ihae be Wea | SHE |) DTK 1.04 | 1.63 Sonar 
IW Tea oaoeeenotre ree EAS || bse) | ibetairl LeCOm i  Leocanl eet Ome decd mil 2e09 Soca 109 ae63 
AID Te soars ees 1223) 1-58 ears iet}a) | lho ti¢/ Ai 1.36 | 1.86 ieree DSIPA |) Lah) 
WER is So tee tee oni 1.28 | 1.64 ; 1.46 | 1.85 Isat | alGs pistes LOS anata 0) 
JitITl Clc chest cte ¢ ee ae Hoel, || toy 140) dev5 TGP |, BUSAN Il os aro See pls 
ULV receeecnter cus heen 1-42 | 1-55 1.36 | 1.64 1260) 1663 acon |} ibe | alse 


* Data converted into U.S. money by monthly average exchange rates from prices in London Economist (Great Britain) ; 


International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics (Italy); Wirtschaft Statistik 0 : : 
U.S. Federal Reserve Board (France). Me SBC PE EEG, SIG st ( Gebiiany iy and dat supplied by 
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SUMMARY 


Evidence has accumulated from various 
sources indicating that the official estimates 
of acreage and production of wheat in the 
United States in certain years have been 
wide of the truth. Further study of the 
facts, as assembled in the succeeding pages, 
indicates that in recent years the estimates 
have been quite reliable, but proves conclu- 
sively that prior to 1902, 


at least, the official es- 
timates were invariably 
too low, as were also the 
census figures. For seve- 
ral years the actual acre- 
age and production are 
shown to have been as 
much as 30 to 40 per 
cent above the official 
estimates. 

Not only are the earlier 
official estimates demon- 
strably low, but overcon- 


sion. 


Estimates 
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previous period. Yet facts now available 
show that the acreage reached a peak in 
1899 which was not equaled again until 
1915; between 1899 and 1907 it declined 
nearly 20 per cent, reaching in 1907 a level 
lower than in any previous year since 1885. 
With these errors of the official estimates in 
both level and trends there were naturally 

some considerable errors 


in the estimates of year- 
ee to-year changes in acre- 
age and production. 
239 These errors result in 
giving a seriously dis- 
41 torted picture of the 
development of wheat 
growing in the United 
243 States. Between 1880 
246 and 1910 in particular, 
256 the original acreage es- 
260 timates and the existing 


official revisions give a 


siderable periods they 
show erroneous trends. Whereas the origi- 
nal official estimates show a slight decrease 
in total wheat acreage in the United States 
during the fifteen years 1880 to 1895, it can 
now be shown that the acreage increased 
some 15 per cent during this period. Again, 
the original estimates indicate that between 
1900 and 1910 total wheat acreage in the 
United States remained substantially con- 
stant, except for year-to-year fluctuations, 
and was considerably higher than in any 


quite erroneous impres- 
sion of the effects of price changes and of 
the other forces that were influencing acre- 
age. Studies of the effect of production 
changes on prices likewise are seriously 
handicapped by the errors in the produc- 
tion estimates for these years. 

The most trustworthy revision of the origi- 
nal acreage and production estimates can 
be made only with the aid of a thorough 
analysis, state by state, of all the relevant 
data in the possession of the Department of 
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Agriculture or available to it. Such a study 
was undertaken several years ago by the 
Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture, but the 
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and the need for more reliable figures as a 
basis for current studies have led us to pre- 
pare such a revision for the period 1866— 
1910, to be used pending the appearance of 


3 Ax 
Cyart 1.—Estimares oF WukAtT ACREAGE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1866-1925 


(Million acres) 


* The official acreage estimates, prior to 1902, are found to have been much too low because they started with census 
data which were sometimes very incomplete and depended for estimates of subsequent changes on reports of crop cor- 
respondents who could not know the facts and who generally understated the actual changes. In recent years the census 
enumerations and the Department of Agriculture estimates of acreage changes have both been greatly improved. Data 


given partly in Table 1 and fully in Appendix Table I. 


magnitude of the task, combined with limi- 
tation of funds and the pressure of work on 
current estimates, has made progress slow.' 

The principal errors in the original esti- 
mates can be removed by treating the United 
States as a whole, and many of them only by 
this method. The seriousness of the errors 


the more thorough official revision. In brief, 
the revision is accomplished by determin- 


"The revised acreage estimates for New York State 
have recently been published in Department Circular 
373, April 1926. The publication is described as “A 
study of methods to be used in revising crop and live- 


stock estimates of the United States Department of 
Agriculture.” 


EVIDENCE OF ERROR IN OFFICIAL ESTIMATES 


ing first the general level and trend of 
production from data on disposition, the 
principal items in which can be determined 
quite accurately, and then utilizing the of- 
ficial estimates of acreage and yield per 
acre to obtain the year-to-year fluctuations. 

The acreage estimates thus obtained are 
shown graphically in Chart 1, compared 
with the original official estimates, the cen- 
sus enumerations, and the latest official re- 
visions. Table 1 shows our revision of both 
the acreage and production estimates com- 
pared with existing official figures over the 
period 1880-1900, in which the greatest 
changes are made. The figures for the en- 
tire period since 1866 appear in Appendix 
Table I. The extent of the revision found 
necessary is at once apparent. Errors re- 
maining in this revision which can prob- 
ably be removed by the more thorough and 
detailed study now in progress in the De- 
partment of Agriculture are of such a nature 
that theycannot materially affect the general 
level of the revised figures here presented. 
The more detailed study will undoubtedly 
alter many of the year-to-year changes here 
shown, though probably in very few in- 
stances to the extent of changing their di- 
rection. 

The present study, then, considers the 
evidence on which the principal errors in 
the original estimates may be demonstrated 
and applies this evidence in a revision of 
the estimates of acreage and production 
of wheat in the United States for the period 
1866-1910. In the course of the discussion 
it describes the methods which have been 
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used in preparing the original official esti- 
mates, the improved methods which have 
been introduced in recent years, and the 


TABLE 1.—Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE REVISION OF 
ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION ESTIMATES COMPARED 
WITH ORIGINAL AND REVISED OFFICIAL ESTI- 
MATES, 1880-1900* 


. Acreage (millions) Production (million bu.) 
ear — 

F.R.I. | Original | Revised |F.R.I. | Original | Revised 

revision | official | official |revision | official | official 
1880 40.8 38.0 aly | ASG | cosec 
1881 41.0 Sitar CHle(otss || vatetsiom) || cnc 
1882 40.7 Biel Bipot yA | sisson 
1883 40.5 36.5 ANG )oas || 2PAloIL |) saace 
1884 44.0 satis Odlieaellnoli Ze. iectasters 
1885 41.6 Bes Ae) | Bavloll || cernre 
1886 44.8 36.8 Bd | LCP) ossee 
1887 | 46.2 37.6 bfitsiatey |) CAGseo |) ocoec 
1886465 EST. Nese 516.8 aac ous 
1889 | 47.9 38.1 33-6 |618.4 | 490.6 | 434.4 
1890 4670) 0 coos! 34-0 1515.7 | 399.3 | 378-1 
1891 DU Om ooo) lolol (Scola Olde Sale ood 
1892 oiled 38.6 39.6 |680.7 | 515.9 | 528.0 
1893 | 47.7 | 34.6 37-9 1539.4 | 396.1 | 427.6 
1894 48.4 34.9 | 39.4 |634.2 | 460.3 | 516.5 
1895 | 48.1 | 34.0 | 40.8 |668.9 | 467.1 | 469.5 
1896 49.4 | 34.6 AZo 612-6) || 42727. |) 54402 
1897 | 51.5 | 39.5 46.0 |685.0 | 580.1 | 610.3 
1898 orl 44.1 GK TisaIlat) |) (oyesioil) || Wee 
1899 56.4 44.6 Byatt evror |) GYiv/ash |) (Baten 
1900 54.6 42.5 51.4 |688.6 | 522.2 | 602.7 


* This table covers only the period in which the greatest 
changes have been made in the present revision. Data for 
the entire period 1866-1925, together with references to 
sources, will be found in Appendix Table I. 


type and degree of error which may be 
expected from both the old and the new 
methods of preparing the estimates. 


I. EVIDENCE OF ERROR IN OFFICIAL ESTIMATES 


The clearest evidence of the errors in the 
original official estimates of wheat produc- 
tion in the United States is found in the data 
presented in Chart 2. The irregular solid 
line represents the quantity of wheat which 
appears to have been available out of each 
crop for domestic consumption as food and 
feed and for waste. The data are expressed 
in terms of bushels per capita for readier 
comparison with other evidence on per cap- 
ita consumption. This per capita domestic 
retention out of each crop is readily cal- 


culated by deducting from the estimated. 
production the seed requirements and the 
exports of wheat and of flour in terms of its 
wheat equivalent and reducing the remain- 
der to a per capita basis.1 Obviously, domes- 
tic retention fluctuates widely from year to 
year as stocks are increased or decreased 
during the year. The general level, which 
should correspond with the general level of 
actual domestic consumption and waste, is 


*The calculations are shown in Appendix Table II. 
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shown more clearly by the five-year moving 
average, represented by the dotted line. 
For comparison with the apparent do- 
mestic consumption of wheat per capita, as 
derived from the production estimates, we 
have figures on flour milling obtained from 
the Census of Manufactures. Deducting flour 
exports from the total quantity milled and 
correcting for changes in flour stocks during 
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for both food and feed and for waste. Dur- 
ing the middle *nineties the annual dis- 
crepancy amounts to about 1$ bushels per 
capita, or a total of some 120,000,000 bushels 
for the country. 

There seems to be every reason to sup- 
pose that the figures on consumption of 
flour as derived from the census are highly 
reliable and certainly not excessive. While 


Cuarr 2.—Wueatr MILLep ror Domestic FLour ConsuMpTION, 1879-1923, CoMPARED WITH WHEAT 
APPARENTLY AVAILABLE FOR Foop, FEED, AND WASTE, 1866-67 To 1924—25* 
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* Deducting seed requirements and exports of wheat and flour (as wheat) from the original production estimates, 
1866-1900, the quantity left is much less than appears to have been actually milled for domestic flour consumption. Since 
1900 a similar calculation based on the latest official estimates shows a reasonable margin, on the average, for feed and 


waste. Cf. pp. 257-58 and Appendix Table I. 

the year gives the apparent consumption of 
flour in each census year. Converting the 
flour to terms of wheat on the basis of the 
average wheat requirement per barrel of 
flour, as shown by each census, and reducing 
to a per capita basis, we have the figures 
shown by the hollow circles in Chart 2, 
representing the domestic consumption of 
wheat per capita in the form of flour. Prior 
to 1901 the apparent domestic consumption 
of wheat in the form of flour alone is con- 
sistently above the quantity of wheat appar- 
ently available for domestic consumption 


many mills have not had accurate records 
and the censuses represent to some extent a 
collection of millers’ estimates, there seems 
no reason to expect an upward bias in the 
estimates. Any defects in the census must 
be largely in the direction of incomplete 
enumeration with a consequent understate- 
ment of the production.. The high degree 
of consistency between the figures on per 
capita consumption derived from succes- 
sive censuses (prior to 1909, at least) tends 
to increase confidence in the figures. The 
marked drop in consumption indicated in 
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recent years has led to some questioning 
of the reliability of the later figures, but 
additional evidence has been found which 
leaves no question of their substantial accu- 
racy... In view of the uniformity of per 
capita consumption of flour from year to 
year, as indicated by the close agreement of 
the figures for most census years and as 
supported by common observation, it ap- 
pears not only that the figures derived from 
the census give a reliable statement of con- 
sumption in those years but also that the 
lines connecting the figures for census years 
probably give a reasonably accurate picture 
of per capita consumption of wheat in the 
form of flour in the intervening years.? 
Nor can any conceivable error in calcu- 
lating from the production estimates the 
apparent retention of wheat account for 
more than a small fraction of the dis- 
crepancy. If either the figures on wheat 
exports or the estimates of seed require- 
ments were excessive the apparent reten- 
tion would thereby be reduced, but any 
errors in these figures are probably largely 
in the other direction. Thus while export 
figures may sometimes tend to run slightly 
below the facts owing to a failure to record 
all of the exports, the only factor tending 
to make them excessive seems to be the 
possible inclusion of some Canadian grain 
counted as an export without having pre- 
viously been included in the imports. There 
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is supposed to have been until recently a 
small error from this latter source, but it 
cannot have been a factor during the years 
in which the discrepancy shown in Chart 1 
was greatest, since Canada during those 
years was exporting only insignificant quan- 
tities of wheat. The seed requirements, 
moreover, are based on the customary fig- 
ure of 1.38 bushels of seed per acre planted ;? 
if there is any significant error here it is in 
the direction of understatement of the seed 
requirements for earlier years rather than 
overstatement, for the adoption of the 
modern drill has considerably reduced the 
quantity of seed required per acre. 

Finally, any possible errors in the figures 
on flour exports would have no effect on 
the discrepancy shown in Chart 2. The ex- 
ports of flour (in terms of wheat) are sub- 
tracted from both the wheat and the flour 
production figures in arriving at the appar- 
ent domestic wheat retention and flour con- 
sumption shown in Chart 2, and any errors 
would affect both equally and have no in- 
fluence on the discrepancy between them. 

Under these circumstances, the fact that 
during the period 1879-1900 the quantity of 
wheat ground for domestic flour consump- 
tion was much greater than the quantity 
apparently available for domestic con- 
sumption as food, feed, and waste, can be 
explained only on the ground of a serious 
understatement of actual production. 


II. PLAN AND SCOPE OF REVISION 


GENERAL PLAN 


The general method of arriving at the 
revised estimates is a refinement of one 
which was in common use in the grain 
trade in the middle ’nineties, when the trade 
generally recognized that the current pro- 
duction estimates were considerably under 
the facts. As noted above, it appears that 


1This evidence is presented in detail in the July 
number of WHEAT STuDIES, now in press. 

2 This conclusion also is strongly supported by the 
study of flour consumption to appear in the July 
number of WHEAT STUDIES. 

For earlier years in which the abandonment of 
winter wheat is not known the seed requirement must 
be calculated from the acreage harvested. For the 


actual per capita consumption of wheat for 
human food in the United States changes 
little from year to year except for a down- 
ward trend in recent years, and that esti- 
mates derived from the census figures on 
flour milling furnish a highly reliable basis 
for judging the general level, year by year, 


purposes of the present calculation it is assumed that 
the ratio of acreage planted to acreage harvested 
averaged the same throughout as in the years 1909- 
1924, namely 1.076 acres planted for each acre har- 
vested. This gives an average seed requirement of 
1.48 bushels per acre harvested, which forms the basis 
for calculating seed requirements prior to 1901. The 
defects in this assumption are obvious, but there is 
little basis for reaching a better figure and no modi- 
fication that could be made would greatly improve 
the resulting estimates. 
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of per capita consumption of wheat for 
human food in the United States. Disap- 
pearance of wheat as feed and waste has 
been variously estimated and is not accu- 
rately known,' but if we estimate it on the 
basis of the average difference between do- 
mestic disappearance of wheat in the form 
of flour and total domestic disappearance 
for food, feed, and waste, as derived from 
the relatively accurate crop estimates of 
recent years, we shall probably not be far 
from the truth. What is perhaps more im- 
portant, we shall at least obtain a series 
consistent with the production estimates of 
recent years. Inspection of Chart 2 (p. 240) 
shows that this difference, in bushels per 
capita, has shown no change, except for 
year-to-year fluctuations, since about 1901. 
During this period the difference has aver- 
aged four-tenths of a bushel per capita. 

Adding to the calculated annual domestic 
consumption of wheat in the form of flour, 
feed, and waste, the calculated seed require- 
ments and the net exports of wheat and of 
flour in terms of wheat, we arrive at what 
may be called a total apparent disposition 
of wheat. This apparent disposition does 
not correspond to production in any one 
year, partly because actual disposition for 
food, feed, and waste varies slightly, year 
by year, but chiefly because actual dispo- 
sition is in some years increased above 
production by drawing on stocks and in 
other years decreased below production by 
building up stocks. Over any period of 
years, however, production and apparent 
disposition must be substantially the same; 
the trend of production must be identical 
with the trend of total disposition. It has 
been found possible also to estimate the 
changes in stocks from year to year and to 
obtain a still closer estimate of what the 
actual production must have been. 

The apparent disposition of wheat, as 
thus calculated and corrected for estimated 


‘Certain available evidence on the subject has been 
discussed in a previous number of Wueat Srupies, 
“The Disposition of American Wheat Supplies,” Au- 
gust 1925, I, 308-10. 

* This statement is not valid if there is any serious 
error in the general level of the estimates of yield 
per acre, but all the evidence indicates that the yield 
estimates may be accepted with considerable con- 
fidence. 


* See below, pp. 243-44. 
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changes in stocks, may be called the theo- 
retical production. Dividing the theoretical 
production for each year by the yield per 
acre, which seems to have been estimated 
with a fair degree of accuracy, gives a theo- 
retical acreage, shown in Chart 4 (p. 249). 
This theoretical acreage, like the theoretical 
production, may vary considerably from the 
actual in any year, owing chiefly to the 
effect, not entirely removed, of changes in 
stocks; but its trend must be substantially 
the trend of actual acreage.’ 

Although seriously in error as regards the 
general level and trend, the original acreage 
estimates since 1880 seem to give a fairly 
reliable indication of changes from year to 
year. Prior to 1880 the original acreage esti- 
mates seem to be of little value either as an 
indication of the general level of acreage or 
of the changes from year to year. Making 
use of the computed theoretical acreage to 
determine the general level and trend of the 
acreage, and of the original acreage esti- 
mates since 1880 to determine the changes 
from year to year, apart from the trend, we 
obtain a revised acreage for each year from 
1880 to 1910. For years prior to 1880 it 
seems impossible to do better than take the 
smooth curve representing the trend of the 
theoretical acreage, as the best available 
basis for the revised acreage. Beginning 
with 1911 the official estimates, as most 
recently revised, are employed. The com- 
plete series for the revised acreage is shown 
graphically in Chart 1 (page 238) and sta- 
tistically in Appendix Table I. Multiplying 
the revised acreage by the reported yield 
per acre gives the revised production, shown 
also in Appendix Table I. 


SCOPE OF OuR REVISION 


Approaching the problem of correcting 
as far as possible the errors in the existing 
production estimates for past years, it be- 
comes apparent that the official estimates 
of yield per acre must be accepted substan- 
tially as they stand.’ If revised acreage 
figures were assembled for each state sep- 
arately, and used as weights in computing, 
from the yields by states, a new average 
yield per acre for the United States, a more 
trustworthy series would be obtained; but 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 


this would prove a very heavy task, to be 
undertaken only with the full information 
available in the records of the Department 
of Agriculture, and would, in fact, involve 
duplicating work already under way in the 
Department. Since the really serious errors 
are in the acreage estimates,! the yield fig- 
ures may be accepted as they stand and 
effort concentrated on revision of the acre- 
age estimates. For each year for which the 
Department of Agriculture has published a 
revised estimate of yield per acre, the De- 
partment revision will be used. Yields indi- 
cated by the census are not used, as they 
have never been accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and it may be assumed 
that the Department has not rejected them 
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without valid reasons.? In undertaking the 
revision of the acreage estimates it seems 
unwise, as already indicated, to attempt a 
revision by states. Indeed, the most valu- 
able information on which the revision may 
be based is applicable only in connection 
with totals for the United States. 

Since 1910, errors in the official estimates 
which might be corrected by the methods 
here employed, are so small that no attempt 
is made to extend the revision to these later 
years. If a revision for the years 1911-25 is 
attempted, it should be with the detailed 
information contained only in the records 
of the Bureau of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates. In its final form the present revision 
stops, therefore, with 1910. 


Ill. CHARACTERISTICS OF OFFICIAL ESTIMATES 


Basis OF EARLIER ESTIMATES 


To make clear the basis for the present 
revision of the earlier estimates of acreage 
and production of wheat in the United 
States, it is necessary to consider briefly the 
methods used in preparing the original pro- 
duction estimates and the problems which 
were encountered. 

Crop estimating appears always to have 
involved the problem of harmonizing more 
or less conflicting data derived from differ- 
ent sources. As methods of gathering the 
data have improved, discrepancies between 
estimates derived from different sources 
have become less, but it seems possible to 
avoid inconsistent estimates only by refus- 
ing to consider more than one source and 
method of deriving the estimates. Sincere 
effort to arrive at the best possible esti- 
mate seems always to result in the necessity 
of evaluating the relative significance of 
estimates derived from different sources 
and harmonizing a mass of more or less 
conflicting data. In reporting the methods 
employed, therefore, those preparing the 
estimate have had either to make the state- 
ment very lengthy and detailed, or to con- 


1This statement also rests on evidence to be pre- 
sented in the next section. 

2The census data for yield per acre are derived by 
dividing the reported production by the reported 
acreage. 


fine it to a very general statement of the 
principles upon which the detailed steps 
have been based. For one reason or an- 
other the latter alternative has usually been 
adopted; hence our knowledge of the 
methods which were employed in prepar- 
ing the early crop estimates is fragmentary 
and indicates merely the general outline of 
the principles which governed their prepa- 
ration. 

Production estimates have been obtained 
in this country almost entirely by combin- 
ing independent estimates of acreage and 
of yield per acre, utilizing to some degree 
various checks on the total. The yield esti- 
mates have been obtained by collecting and 
averaging large numbers of individual es- 
timates of yield per acre in the various lo- 
calities, mostly obtained from a large group 
of local crop correspondents. The acreage 
estimates have been arrived at chiefly by 
census enumerations for decennial years, 
supplemented by estimates of percentage 
changes in acreage from year to year run- 
ning back to the base year. The estimates 
of acreage changes were obtained, until 
some ten years ago, by the same method as 
the estimates of yield per acre. 

The estimates of yield per acre seem, on 
the whole, to have been quite satisfactory. 
Farmers and many other well-informed 
people in any wheat-growing community 
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usually have a fairly accurate idea of the 
prevailing yield per acre, and, in the ab- 
sence of a tendency to bias in the reports 
or of faulty averaging of the estimates, the 
errors in individual estimates may be ex- 
pected to cancel out in the average derived 
from large numbers of reports. There seems 
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estimates by averaging with the weights 
indicated by the revised acreage estimates. 
Although in many years the revised acreage 
estimates differed radically from the origi- 
nal estimates, the revision of the yield esti- 
mates resulted in little change except in 
the year 1900. The original and revised 


Cuarr 3.—EstTiIMATES OF AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED STATES, 1866—1924* 


(Bushels per acre) 


AS 


ewes OFFICIAL ESTIMATE 


20 eeeee OFFICIAL REVISION 


* The original Department of Agriculture estimates of yield per acre have been changed but little in the official re- 
visions. Reliable estimates are much easier to obtain for yield per acre than for changes in acreage and the official esti- 
mates, as finally revised, are probably quite trustworthy. Data in Appendix Table I. 


to have been no serious tendency to bias in 
the reports of yield per acre in the United 
States, and the errors from faulty weighting 
in the process of averaging have probably 
not been great. 

In 1918 the United States Department of 
Agriculture published a revision of earlier 
estimates of acreage, yield per acre, and 
production of wheat in the United States, 
altering the original acreage estimates to 
bring them into line with subsequent census 
enumerations, and recalculating the yield 


official estimates of yield per acre are shown 
in Chart 3 and Appendix Table I. 

The preparation of acreage estimates pre- 
sents much more difficult problems than 
appear in arriving at estimates of yield per 
acre. Some form of census enumeration is 
necessary as a basis, and for intervening 
years it has been customary in the United 
States to depend on estimates of changes 
in acreage from year to year, collected, 
prior to 1915, from the same sources as the 
estimates of yield per acre. It has been 
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found, however, that estimates of acreage 
changes from year to year as reported by 
the regular staff of crop correspondents are 
subject to large errors, owing chiefly to the 
fact that itis very difficult for any individual 
correspondent to know even approximately 
what acreage changes have occurred within 
the county or other geographical unit for 
which he is reporting. Whereas changes in 
yield per acre are very easily observed and 
become a matter of common knowledge 
in any agricultural community, changes in 
acreage are difficult to determine from cas- 
ual observation and general impressions are 
frequently wide of the truth. 


RECENT CHANGES IN METHODS 


Beginning with 1915 the previous method 
of estimating year-to-year changes in acre- 
age was replaced by a method of sampling, 
reports being obtained on the actual acre- 
age changes on farms representing about 
two per cent of the total acreage.t Changes 
in acreage on this group of individual farms 
have proved an excellent index of the gen- 
eral acreage change, giving estimates much 
superior to those obtained from crop cor- 
respondents. Indications of acreage changes 
thus obtained are supplemented where pos- 
sible by data from state enumerations and 
various other sources. 

Prior to 1910 the acreage and production 
estimates issued in December of each year 
seem never to have been replaced by re- 
vised estimates in subsequent years. In 1911, 
however, the information furnished by the 
census enumeration of acreage in 1909 was 
used as a basis for revising the estimate of 
acreage for 1910. In 1916 the custom was 
inaugurated of publishing each year a revi- 
sion of the acreage estimate of the previous 
year. These revisions have been made with 
some reference to the evidence respecting 
disposition of wheat. In 1918 a general revi- 
sion of acreage estimates was published for 
the period 1890-1909, in which the original 
estimates for intercensal years were ad- 
justed with reference to acreage figures re- 
ported by the subsequent census. In 1921, 


1Cf. explanatory note at the beginning of the statis- 
tical section of recent Yearbooks of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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apparently for the first time, additional 
information was used to supplement the 
general census enumeration for a census 
year, and the estimate for acreage har- 
vested in 1919 was placed two million acres 
higher than the census figure. 


SOURCES OF Error IN OFFICIAL ESTIMATES 


During the period 1866-79 the acreage 
estimates had to be prepared without the 
assistance of any general enumeration of 
acreage, the general censuses of 1860 and 
1870 having shown total production but 
neither acreage nor yield per acre. Until 
the census data for the year 1879 became 
available the acreage estimates had to be 
based on an apparent acreage calculated 
from the reported production in 1859 and 
1869 and upon such fragmentary addi- 
tional data as could be obtained. 

Beginning with 1879 the decennial cen- 
suses furnished a basis on which acreage 
estimates for succeeding years could be 
obtained by applying to the census acreage 
the estimated percentage changes from year 
to year. Owing largely to the fact that the 
crop correspondents knew only very im- 
perfectly what changes had actually oc- 
curred in their districts, these estimates of 
percentage changes from year to year were 
subject to a considerable error. In particu- 
lar, they tended to understate the actual 
change, at least in regions in which there 
was a persistent expansion or contraction 
of acreage. Recent studies conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that, in addition to the bias toward under- 
statement of the actual rate of change in 
acreage, the earlier methods had an in- 
herent downward bias, independent of the 
actual trend of acreage. 

It now appears that the census enumer- 
ation of 1890 was seriously incomplete as 
regards the acreage of wheat and that the 
remaining decennial censuses, while much 
better, have likewise failed to obtain a 
complete enumeration. 

During the decade following 1879 the 
current estimates of acreage changes from 
year to year failed to show the rapid up- 
ward trend which continued through most 
of this period, as will presently appear, so 
that by 1889 the estimated acreage was 
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something like 8 or 9 million acres under 
the actual. The census enumeration for 
that year, however, showed an acreage 
nearly four million acres lower yet and 
resulted in increasing still further the 
error of subsequent estimates. 

Briefly, then, acreage estimates of earlier 
years have been subject to three kinds of 
errors: (1) The general level of the esti- 
mates was subject to error from inade- 
quacies and inaccuracies in the census data 
on which they were based. (2) The trend of 
the estimates during intercensal periods 
was likely to deviate considerably from the 
actual trend of the acreage. (3) The esti- 
mated changes from year to year, apart 
from the general trend, were subject to a 
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considerable and quite unknown error, but 
are probably deserving of consideration. 
They must be used, however, with the un- 
derstanding that occasionally a change 
may indicate the adoption of a new basis 
for the estimate (as when data from a new 
general census became available) rather 
than a belief that the acreage had actually 
changed as represented. 

In connection with this summary of 
sources of error, it should be said that in 
many respects it does not apply to the esti- 


mates which have been issued during the 


last ten or fifteen years. While still not 
perfect, the acreage estimates as now is- 
sued are subject to only a small fraction of 
the error of the earlier estimates. 


IV. DETAILED STEPS IN REVISION 


COMPUTATION oF ToraL APPARENT 
DISPOSITION 


The various items in the apparent annual 
disposition of wheat in the United States 
are brought together in Appendix Table III. 
The item of wheat ground for domestic 
flour consumption is derived from the 
census figures on flour milling, supple- 
mented where necessary by estimates of 
grindings in custom mills when these were 
omitted in the census, and adjusted for ex- 
ports, imports, and changes in stocks. The 
apparent consumption of flour in each 
census year is converted to terms of wheat 
by applying the ratio of total wheat ground 
to total flour production, obtained from the 
census,' and reduced to a per capita basis. 
These are the values shown by the circles 
in Chart 2 (p. 240). To obtain values for 
each year 1866-1914, the 1879 value was 
taken for each year 1866-79, the values de- 


* The ratios used are shown on p. 249, below. They 
were originally obtained from a manuscript table 
kindly furnished by the Division of Statistical and His- 
torical Research of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
since published in Crops and Markets, Monthly Sup- 
plement, April 1926, p. 108.These figures differ slightly 
from similar data published in Wheat and Rye Sta- 
tistics, U.S.D.A. Statistical Bulletin No. 12, Table 85, 
which has been superseded by the later computation. 


*In smoothing, the figure of 5.391 bushels derived 
from the census for 1904 was lowered to 5.340 bushels, 
and the figure of 5.054 bushels derived from the census 
for 1909, raised to 5.160 bushels. 


rived from the census were used for the 
years 1889, 1899, and 1914, and values for 
intermediate years were obtained by inter- 
polation. This interpolation gives a series 
represented by the lines connecting the 
circles in Chart 2 except that between 1900 
and 1914 the interpolation includes a slight 
smoothing of the curve.? The figures used 
for each year appear in the second column 
of Appendix Table III. 

Disposition of wheat in the form of feed 
and waste has been taken at four-tenths of 
a bushel per capita throughout, for reasons 
which have been sufficiently discussed 
above (p. 242). This is perhaps an under- 
statement of the actual amount of this item, 
especially for earlier years; but if so the er- 
ror is in the direction of conservatism, as use 
of a larger figure would result in raising 
even further the original acreage estimates. 

The estimation of changes in stocks may 
be considered next, as it turns out that they 
also may best be calculated on a per capita 
basis. Existing data on stocks are limited 
to the visible supply figures until 1894, when 
the compilation of a statement of stocks in 
“second hands” was begun by the Chicago 
Daily Trade Bulletin. In 1895 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began estimating farm 
stocks July 1. Estimates of stocks in coun- 
try mills and elevators July 1 were not is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture un- 
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til 1919. Even for the period since 1895, 
during which fairty complete figures on 
stocks are available, estimates of the im- 
portant element of farm stocks are subject 
to an error which is serious for present 
purposes: being obtained by applying an 
estimated percentage each year to the esti- 
mated production for the previous year, 
they are affected by the errors in the crop 
estimates. Resort is had, therefore, to an 
indirect estimate which has proved sur- 
prisingly effective. 

It seems obvious that the size of the carry- 
over at the end of each crop year must de- 
pend partly on the level of prices during 
the year and the consequent promise of 
profit from carrying supplies into another 
crop year, and partly on the size of the 
crop, irrespective of prices, a marked ten- 
dency having been observed for the known 
elements in the carryover to be large follow- 
ing a large crop and vice versa. If the rela- 
tionship between these two factors and the 
carryover can be determined, changes in 
stocks may be estimated from changes in 
prices from year to year and from corre- 
sponding changes in size of the crop. 

Since actual per capita domestic utiliza- 
tion of wheat is relatively constant from 
year to year, a large domestic retention of 
wheat (estimated production, less net ex- 
ports) in any year must indicate an in- 
crease in stocks, and a small domestic 
retention, a decrease in stocks. This indi- 
cation of changes in stocks cannot be used 
directly because it is impossible in many 
years, owing to the errors in the production 
estimates, to determine accurately the nor- 
mal retention; consequently the difference 
between the actual retention and its esti- 
mated normal, representing the change in 
stocks, may run too high or too low for sev- 
eral years at a time. To use these estimates 
of changes in stocks in calculating apparent 


1 That is, the retention to be expected if there were 
no change in stocks. If the production estimates were 
accurate, the normal retention would be the normal 
domestic consumption of wheat in all forms and 
could be represented statistically by a smooth curve. 
Since the production estimates are in error, the calcu- 
jated retention is likewise in error and its trend, being 
thus not a smooth curve, becomes very difficult to de- 
termine. 

2 That is, changes from year to year. 


3 Cf. below, pp. 252-53. 
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production from the apparent disposition 
would introduce into our revised estimate 
many of the errors which it is desired to 
eliminate. These defects in the retention 
figures as an indication of changes in stocks, 
however, need not seriously affect a calcu- 
lation of the average relation between 
stocks and the price of wheat and the size 
of the crop. 

If changes in the size of the crop are sub- 
sequently to be employed to estimate 
changes in stocks which will constitute one 
element in the apparent disposition, the 
measure of size of the crop must not itself 
involve errors in trend. Since the principal 
changes in size of crops arise from changes 
in yield per acre, the yield figures, which 
show a consistent trend, may be used as the 
best available measure of changes in size of 
the crop. 

The problem thus becomes one of deter- 
mining the average relation between do- 
mestic retention on the one hand and the 
price of wheat and yield per acre on the 
other. This is conveniently accomplished 
by correlating first differences’ of retention 
with first differences of price per bushel 
and first differences of yield per acre. The 
device of correlating first differences is 
adopted because it offers a convenient 
means of avoiding the principal errors en- 
countered in correlating the original values 
of time series involving trend elements, 
and at the same time minimizes the effect 
of any breaks in the continuity of any of 
the series involved. The existence of such 
breaks in the production series, which 
necessarily carry over into the retention 
figures here used, will presently be demon- 
strated.* 

One further adjustment of the figures is 
desirable before proceeding to the correla- 
tion. While the device of correlating first 
differences avoids the principal errors en- 
countered in correlating the original values 
of time series, one fairly important error 
ordinarily remains if the trend element in 
any of the series is very large. The method 
of correlation involves an implicit assump- 
tion that the quantitative relations between 
the variables remain the same throughout 
the series. This assumption is not ordinarily 
justified if the values of the variables show 
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divergent trends. It cannot be assumed, for 
example, that a given change in yield per 
acre in 1910 will be accompanied by the 
same change in retention as in 1870, when 
the average retention was only about half 
as great as in 1910. To place the three series 
on a comparable basis the yield figures 
may be taken as they stand, the retention 
figures reduced to a per capita basis, and 
the prices expressed in terms of value (pur- 
chasing power) by dividing by the index 
number of wholesale prices. In this form 
the changes in level of the three series are 
negligible. 

Correlating the first differences of the 
figures in this form for the period 1866— 
1913, it appears that the level of wheat 
prices during the year has had practically 
no influence on the year-end carryover dur- 
ing this period,: but that yield per acre is 


‘It cannot be inferred from this that price has no 
bearing on carryover at the end of the year. Stocks 
in the hands of elevators are certainly adjusted quite 
closely in accordance with the relation between cur- 
rent cash prices and the prices of the new crop op- 
tions. Certain price relations could undoubtedly be 
found which would help in some measure in esti- 
mating year-end carryover, but it seems doubtful 
whether the gain would be sufficient for present pur- 
poses to justify the labor. 


2A coefficient of correlation may be said to meas- 
ure the percentage of the variation in one series which 
can be explained by the variation in other series. 
The path coefficient is the same as the coefficient of 
correlation when only two variables are considered; 
when more than two variables are considered it indi- 
cates the percentage of variation in the one series 
explained by the variation in another single series, 
the influence of other series considered being sepa- 
rately measured. The difference between the path 
coefficient and a simple correlation coefficient would 
be slight in the present case, but under certain con- 
ditions a simple correlation results in the appearance 
of an important influence from one factor when the 
influence is actually exerted by other factors which 
happen to be related to the one in question. The use 
of path coefficients derived from a multiple correla- 
tion avoids this error. 

The term “path coefficient” was suggested and its 
uses were carefully developed by Sewall Wright in a 
paper on “Correlation and Causation” in the Journal 
of Agricultural Research, January 3, 1921. The same 
coefficient had been used earlier by Truman L. Kelley 
in Educational Guidance, Teachers’ College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 71, 1914, and perhaps others, 
but without the same emphasis on its significance. 
The methods of computation are conveniently de- 
scribed by Wallace and Snedecor in Correlation and 
Machine Computation, Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, 1925. 


*The 3-year moving average is shown in Chart 3, 
p. 244, plotted to the last year of the group. 

* Available, for example, in U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Statistical Bulletin No. 12, Table 43. 
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very closely related to carryover. The co- 
efficient of multiple correlation is surpris- 
ingly high, 0.81, with a path coefficient of 
+0.80 between first differences of yield and 
of retention, and a path coefficient of only 
—0.03 between first differences of value per 
bushel and of retention.? The regression 
equation indicates that on the average a 
change of one bushel per acre in the United 
States yield results in a change of 0.44 
bushel in the per capita retention and there- 
fore, by inference, in the per capita carry- 
over at the end of the year. 

Carrying the inference a step farther, it 
appears that for every bushel that the 
United States yield per acre exceeds its 
normal, stocks may be expected to increase 
0.44 bushel per capita, and for every bushel 
that the yield falls short of normal, stocks 
may be expected to decrease 0.44 bushel per 
capita. In calculating the normal yield 
from which to measure deviations and thus 
estimate changes in stocks, it has seemed 
desirable to use an average of the three 
years ending with the year in question, 
since this 3-year moving average will rise in 
periods of a succession of high yields, and 
thus make some allowance for the fact that 
a succession of high yields cannot be ac- 
companied by an indefinite increase in 
stocks, and vice versa.? More accurate al- 
lowance for this influence seems unneces- 
sary. 

The relationship thus established between 
yield per acre and changes in stocks forms 
the basis for calculating the estimated per 
capita changes in stocks shown in Appen- 
dix Table III. The three elements in dis- 
position which have been estimated on a 
per capita basis may now be combined and 
multiplied by the population, giving a total 
apparent disposition as food, feed and 
waste, and changes in stocks. There remain 
to be considered only the seed requirements 
and the exports. Adding these will give the 
total apparent disposition, from which to 
calculate the theoretical acreage (Chart 4). 

In calculating the seed requirements the 
official estimates‘ may be taken for the 
years from 1901 on, since the official re- 
vised acreage estimates in these years 
require little correction. For earlier years 
seed requirements are calculated from the 
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theoretical acreage. Since the theoretical 
acreage is a harvested acreage, allowance 
must be made for seeding of winter wheat 
acreage subsequently abandoned. The win- 
ter wheat acreage abandoned averaged 7.6 
per cent of the total winter and spring 
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Net exports (less imports) of wheat and 
of flour in terms of wheat are readily cal- 
culated from the statistics of foreign trade. 
It is desirable, however, to convert the flour 
to its wheat equivalent on the basis of 4.7 
bushels per barrel throughout, instead of 


Cuart 4.—THEORETICAL ACREAGE AND “TRUE” TREND OF ACREAGE, 1866-1914* 
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‘ 
* Total production and total disposition of wheat are necessarily equal each year, but because there are unavoidable 
errors in the estimates of disposition (chiefly in the estimates of changes in carryover) the estimated disposition is con- 


sidered as a theoretical production. 


Dividing the theoretical production for each year by the reported yield per acre gives 


the theoretical acreage. While the errors in the estimates of disposition seriously affect year-to-year values of the theoreti- 


cal acreage, they influence its trend only slightly and the latter may be considered as the true trend of acreage. 


calculations are shown in Appendix Table III. 


wheat acreage harvested for the years 
1909-24. The customary figure of 1.38 bush- 
els of seed per acre sown is accordingly 
increased to 1.48 bushels as an average re- 
quirement per acre harvested. While the 
seed requirement is involved in calculating 
the theoretical acreage, the computation is 
readily made by working back from the 
latest years, since the seed for one year 
comes out of the crop of the previous year. 


The 


at 5 bushels per barrel as in the official fig- 
ures prior to 1880 and 4.5 bushels in the 
official figures since that date. Figures re- 
cently compiled by the Division of Statis- 
tical and Historical Research of the United 
States Department of Agriculture from the 
census milling statistics show that the ac- 
tual ratio of wheat ground to flour milled 
in the United States averaged either 4.70 or 
4.71 bushels per barrel in 1909, 1914, 1921, 
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and 1923. Between 1889 and 1923 the ex- 
treme variation was from 4.63 to 4.77 bush- 
els per barrel, with no evidence of any sub- 
stantial downward trend. Prior to 1889 the 
ratio probably averaged higher, but the 
figure for the one earlier census for which 
the ratio has been calculated (1879) gives 
so little indication of the true normal for 
those earlier years that it seems as well to 
use the ratio of 4.7 bushels per barrel 
throughout. The figures for each census are 
as follows:' 


Bu. Bu. Bu. 
Year per Year per Year per 
bbl. bbl. bbl. 
1879... .4.85 1904... .4.76 1919... .4.63 
US Sores a1 1909... .4.70 9 Dil 4 AL 
SOO RerAasi 3 cot arAl) PRR, cio o@ ffi! 


For the years 1901-14 Appendix Table III 
may be completed by filling in the official 
estimates of seed requirements, adding the 
various elements in the apparent disposi- 
tion (including the estimated changes in 
stocks) to obtain the theoretical produc- 
tion, and calculating the theoretical acreage 
by dividing the theoretical production by 
the yield per acre as given in the official 
estimates. The seed requirement to come 
out of the 1900 crop is then calculated from 
the theoretical acreage for 1901 and the re- 
maining values for 1900 are computed as 
before. The theoretical acreage for 1900 
gives the basis for calculating seed require- 
ments to come out of the 1899 crop, and the 
computation may be continued thus back 
to 1866. 


CALCULATION OF “TRUE” TREND OF ACREAGE 


The theoretical production just calcu- 
lated and the theoretical acreage derived 
from it may differ considerably from the 
actual production and acreage in individ- 
ual years, owing chiefly to inaccuracies in 
the estimates of changes in stocks. Their 
trends, however, must be practically iden- 
tical with the trends of actual production 
and acreage.? For present purposes only 
the trend of the theoretical acreage need be 
considered. Chart 4 (p. 249) shows the 
theoretical acreage for the years 1866-1914, 
together with its trend, which is the 5-year 
moving average, smoothed. In smoothing 
the moving average, attention has been 
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given to the tendency of a moving average 
to give a slightly distorted picture of the 
trend in the neighborhood of turning points, 
and this tendency has been corrected as far 
as possible. While the theoretical acreage 
cannot be considered to give a true picture 
of the changes in acreage from year to year, 
it seems probable that this trend is a re- 
liable representation of the true trend of 
acreage during the period. For convenience 
in subsequent discussion it will be referred 
to as the “true” trend of acreage, retaining 
the quotation marks, however, to avoid the 
danger of reposing more confidence in it 
than it may deserve. 


DEVIATIONS OF AcTUAL ACREAGE FROM 
“TRUE” TREND 


If any evidence is to be obtained on the 
year-to-year deviations of actual acreage 
from the “true” trend just calculated, it 
must be deduced from the official acreage 
estimates. It is desirable first to verify the 
earlier assumption that the year-to-year 
changes in the original acreage estimates 
are really deserving of consideration.’ This 
may be done by utilizing the fact that if the 
changes from year to year in the original 
acreage estimates were absolutely accurate, 
a correlation of the changes in the original 
acreage estimates with the changes in the 
theoretical acreage, as calculated above, 
would show that on the average each 
change in the acreage estimated was ac- 
companied by an equal change in the theo- 
retical acreage except as influenced by the 
fluctuations of sampling.‘ In_ technical 


‘Cf. Crops and Markets, 
April, 1926, p. 108. 

*The factors which may cause the trend of the 
theoretical acreage to differ slightly from the trend of 
the actual acreage are summarized on pp. 256-57. 

*The original acreage estimates are used, despite 
the fact that they show somewhat greater errors than 
the official revised estimates available over part of the 
period, because the nature of the errors can be more 
accurately determined and eliminated. 

*This statement follows from the fact that the 
theoretical acreage may be assumed to show the full 
effect of all actual changes in acreage, though ob- 
scured by the presence of other influences (notably 
the errors in estimating stocks for the purpose of cal- 
culating the theoretical acreage), and the further fact 
that these other influences are probably not closely 
related to changes in actual acreage and may be 
viewed as substantially random errors. The state- 


Monthly Supplement, 
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terms, the coefficient of regression would be 
unity. The presence of random errors in 
the original estimates will reduce the coefti- 
cient of regression below its theoretical 
value of unity. When errors are present 
there is always a certain presumption that 
any change in the estimated acreage arises 
partly from an error and the regression co- 
efficient automatically (and necessarily) 
discounts the estimated change by the 
amount of the “probable” error in the esti- 
mate. If the changes in the estimated acre- 
age are generally accurate as to direction, 
but tend to understatement in amount, the 
regression coefficient may be greater than 
unity, and vice versa. 

Correlating the first differences of the 
acreage estimates with the first differences 
of the theoretical acreage for the years 
1866-80, a small negative correlation is 
found, bearing out the judgment previously 
reached from other evidence that the year- 
to-year changes in the estimates for this 
period are valueless except as an indication 
of the trend of the acreage. For the period 
from 1880 to 1914, however, the correlation 
is positive and indicates that a change of 
1 million acres in the original estimate is 
accompanied, on the average, by a change 
of 0.6 million acres in the theoretical acre- 
age.t Although the probable error is large, 
the relationship shown by the statistics is 


ment deserves some qualification, however, owing to 
the possibility that changes in acreage may be accom- 
panied by like changes in stocks, which would not 
have been accounted for by the method used for esti- 
mating stocks. If this is the case, an actual increase 
in acreage would result in an unnoted increase in 
stocks, an apparent disposition less than the actual, 
and a theoretical acreage less than the actual. If such 
is the case, then, actual changes in acreage would be 
understated, on the average, in the theoretical acre- 
age; that is, in so far as the changes in theoretical 
acreage reflect actual acreage changes, they would be 
understated. Owing to the influence of other factors 
the total variation in the theoretical acreage is much 
greater, of course, than the variation of actual acreage. 

The characteristic of regression equations involved 
in the statement in the text, namely, that when the 
values used for the independent variable are accurate 
measures of a causal factor, the presence of random 
errors in the measures of the dependent variable will 
not obscure the true relationship beyond the limits of 
the fluctuations of sampling, is demonstrated in a 
paper by the present writer on “The Statistical Deter- 
mination of Demand Curves” in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, August 1925, pp. 526-39. 

1 The regression coefficient is 0.63 with a probable 
error of +0.31. The coefficient of correlation is 
+0.22 +0.11. 
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in complete agreement with the hypothesis 
reached from a study of the facts surround- 
ing the preparation of the original esti- 
mates and indicates that they may be used 
with considerable confidence as an indica- 
tion of the actual changes from year to 
year except in those years in which adop- 
tion of a new base causes a break in the 
continuity of the original estimates. 

Since the original acreage estimates for 
the period 1866-79 appear to throw no light 
on the acreage changes from year to year, 
there appears no choice but to rest content 
with the assumption of a regular and con- 
tinuous change during this period as rep- 
resented by the “true” trend of acreage. 
The final figures in the present revision, ac- 
cordingly, show merely the trend of acre- 
age during this period with no attempt to 
estimate the fluctuations about the trend. 

Beginning with 1880, it appears that the 
original estimates are capable of throwing 
light on the year-to-year deviation of acre- 
age from its trend. To make use of the 
valuable evidence contained in the original 
estimates it is necessary to separate these 
estimates into their two statistical elements, 
their trend and their deviations from trend. 
The trend element can then be discarded 
and the “true” trend of acreage substituted 
in its place, while the deviation element 
can be retained and utilized in reaching the 
final revised estimates. 

Assembling the available evidence on the 
nature of the trend element in the original 
estimates—a_ necessary preliminary to 
choosing the method of measurement and 
elimination—it appears that it is a com- 
pound trend, the resultant of two distinct 
components. The first component represents 
the influence of sources of error which 
affected the original estimates. These er- 
rors have been shown above (pp. 245-46) 
to arise from errors in the base to which 
the successive estimates of change were 
applied and from a bias in the estimates 
of change. The second component repre- 
sents the influence of the trend of the actual 
acreage. There seems no reason to doubt 
that, after 1879 at least, the estimates were 
actually influenced by the real trend of 
acreage, though modified in their trend by 
the errors mentioned above. 


The second component in the trend of 
the original acreage estimates may be elimi- 
nated by dividing the original acreage es- 
timates by the ordinates of the “true” trend. 
The resulting ratios, expressed as percent- 
ages, appear in Chart 5 and Appendix 
Table IV. 


5.—RATIOS OF ORIGINAL OFFICIAL ESTI- 


MATES TO “TRUE” TREND OF ACREAGE, 
1880-1912* 


CHART 
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* The original acreage estimates after 1880 appear to con- 
tain significant information regarding the deviations of 
actual acreage from its true trend. Study of the influences 
affecting the original estimates indicates that this “‘deviation 
element” may be isolated by reducing the estimates to per- 
centages of the “true” trend of acreage and removing the 
remaining trends, shown by the dotted lines. The percent- 
ages thus obtained are applied to the true trend (Chart 4) 
to obtain our final revised acreage estimates (Chart 1). 
Cf. Appendix Table IV. 


Having thus removed the “true” trend of 
acreage from the original estimates, the re- 
sulting figures express merely the devia- 
tions of acreage from the “true” trend—in so 
far as they are reflected in the original esti- 
mates—and the errors of the original acre- 
age estimates. In terms of the statistical 
classification, we have remaining in these 
ratios (1) the “error component” of the 
trend element of the original acreage esti- 
mates, representing the principal errors in 
the original estimates; and (2) the deviation 
element in the original acreage estimates, 
representing the deviations of acreage from 
its trend together with an indeterminate 
residuum of error in the deviations. It re- 
mains, therefore, only to eliminate the error 
component of the trend element in the 
original acreage estimates. 

The “error component” in the trend of 
the original acreage estimates arises from a 
certain initial error in the acreage taken as 
the base (derived from a census or other- 
wise), and from an accumulation of suc- 
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cessive errors in the estimates of acreage 
changes from year to year. Since the errors 
in the estimates of changes from year to 
year result from a bias inherent in the 
method used and from a failure to show 
the full measure of the upward or down- 
ward trend in the actual acreage, they will 
tend to add to the initial error a uniform or 
very slowly changing annual increment. 
The “error component,” therefore, can be 
represented by a smooth curve, or trend, 
of the percentages shown in Chart 5. The 
trend cannot be continuous throughout the 
period, however, since each adoption of a 
new basic acreage figure, as when the re- 
sults of a decennial census became avail- 
able, implies a new “initial” error with the 
trend of error continuing upward or doWn- 
ward from that point. The errors, there- 
fore, must be represented by a curve with 
several breaks. 

The points at which these breaks occur 
are not clearly apparent either in the origi- 
nal acreage estimates for the United States 
or in the curve (Chart 5) of the percentages 
of the original estimates to the “true” trend 
of acreage. The changes which accompa- 
nied them, however, seem always to have 
resulted in obvious breaks in the trend of 
the acreage estimates for certain individual 
states. The type of breaks observed in the 
trends for individual states is illustrated 
by the original acreage estimates for Maine 
and for Ohio, shown in Chart 6. Maine 
exhibits the most extreme breaks found, 
while Ohio represents a fairly typical ex- 
ample. In certain states, such as Kansas, 
the natural irregularity of the series pre- 
vents the detection of the breaks. 

To determine the position of the signifi- 
cant breaks in trend of the acreage esti- 
mates, the figures for 35 individual states 
in which breaks in the trend of estimates 
could be detected were examined and the 
years in which apparent breaks occurred 
were listed for each state. In the figures 
for Maine, for example, as shown in Chart 6, 
a study of the trend of the estimates prior 
to 1879 and after 1880 indicates quite clearly 
that the sharp increase in the estimates 
between 1879 and 1880 must represent a 
change in the basis of the estimates rather 
than a real shift to a new high level of 
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acreage. The sharp drop in 1892 is even 
more clearly the result of a break in the 
continuity of the estimates. Further breaks 
seem to have occurred in 1897 and in 1901. 


CuHart 6.—ACREAGE OF WHEAT IN OHIO AND IN 
MAINE AS SHOWN BY ORIGINAL OFFICIAL Estt- 
MATES AND DECENNIAL CENSUSES, 1866-1906* 
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*In general, changes in the original acreage estimates 
really represent estimated changes in acreage, but in certain 
years they reflect principally a change in the basis of the 
estimates, such as occurred when data from a decennial 
census indicated that earlier estimates had been in error. 
Such changes in the basis of the estimates, causing breaks 
in their continuity, are clearly apparent in the estimates for 
Ohio between 1866 and 1867, and between 1879 and 1880. In 
the statistics for Maine they appear even more clearly at 
1880, 1892, 1897, and 1901. A tabulation of these breaks and 
of similar ones in the statistics for thirty-three other states 
appears in Table 2. Data from United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 57, Wheat Crops of the United 
States, 1866-1906. 


In the acreage estimates for Ohio breaks 
seem quite clearly to have occurred in 1867 
and 1880. In the light of subsequent evi- 
dence it seems probable that certain other 
changes represent breaks in the continuity 
of the estimates rather than real changes 
in acreage, but they are not clearly enough 
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marked to justify listing them as such in 
the present tabulation. 

The results are assembled in Table 2, 
which shows for each year the number of 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF APPARENT BREAKS IN CON- 
TINUITY OF WHEAT ACREAGE ESTIMATES FOR 
INDIVIDUAL STATES, BY YEARS, 1866-1903 


| Number of states showing Total 
apparent breaks number of 
Year |—— —| states in 
| Down Up Total group 
| 
TSG avers 4 4 8 25 
S68 ee oneeetanrsen 0 1 1 24 
TR69trat.tensrcra cress 1 2 3 20 
Si Olaesertraereses sre 3 1 4 26 
US7ie sess ors 2 2 4 27 
A ey orctenmteD tec 0 il i 27 
TST SN ws ahr 1 2 3 27 
LS 74S erertaesieec 0 0 0) If 
ASieercae tee. 1 | 2 3 aul 
1ST Gee eee 1 4 5 27 
UST Titer neers sh Dy; 3 5 26 
UST Sisercceiaeces « 0 3 3 26 
[STO etc te oee 0 1 1 26 
ASR ererrcme etre il 8 9 26 
TSS Teeter scutes 0 iL 1 28 
I hetopra neice ache ees il 0 1 28 
USSS armas so 0 0 0 35 
LU SS4 rere eee 0 7 2 35 
[SSH itaescc erosive 4 1 5 35 
i hotel Syaerarseey oe ara 1 0 1 35 
LFW he Aaclowtet pao rhe 1 1 a 34 
TSS8Si acters ciseseose 0 2 2 33 
I BSOver ck racers 1 1 2 33 
SOO nee eee he 0 0 0 33 
ISO Metercas eee 1 0 1 33 
ROD ete tetera ois 14 0 14 33 
[S98 rea decsromyeas 0 0 0 33 
SGA wee. we. 0 0 0 383 
RO eect ies cree il il 2 33 
S96 sas tote cieces 0 Py 2 33 
1 Eh) (ePacichces cence ee 4 13 7 33 
VSO Seema tae ces 1 8 9 384 
R99 vache cmeise wa 0 1 1 34 
ASU stereo eae 1 4 5 34 
AU sheers 4 6 10 33 
TOO DR a totes, occ 4 0 4 33 
TQ0S eaten sees 0 2 2 33 


states that appeared to show a break in the 
continuity of the acreage estimates in that 
year. The acreage estimates for many of 
the states do not cover the earlier years, 
and in later years estimates for a few states 
are dropped, making it desirable to com- 
pare the number of breaks observed in any 
year with the number of states included in 
the group in that year. 
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Making allowance for the probability that 
certain of the breaks listed represent actual 
changes in the level of acreage for the state 
rather than mere changes in the basis of 
the estimates, the concentration of the 
breaks on certain years is still impressive. 
The frequency of the breaks during the 
period prior to 1879 substantiates again the 
conclusion previously reached! that during 
this period the estimates of changes from 
year to year are of no present value. In 
view of the difficulties which must have 
been encountered at the time in obtaining 
a satisfactory basis for the estimates, it is 
surprising, indeed, that they should have 
kept up so well with the general trend of 
the acreage. In this respect the estimates 
during the next fifteen years were much 
less successful. 

Following 1879, breaks in the trends of 
acreage estimates for the individual states 
concentrated quite clearly on the years 1880, 
1885, 1892, 1897, 1898, and 1901. Three of 
these points of concentration, 1880, 1892, 
and 1901, are explained by the appearance 
of data from a new decennial census and 
corresponding changes in the basis for the 
estimates. The reason for the numerous 
breaks in 1885 is not clear. In 1897 and in 
1898 there was undoubtedly a remarkable 
expansion of wheat acreage, resulting from 
the high prices of the preceding years, which 
may have led to listing as breaks certain 
cases of actual acreage increase, but the 
existence of a change in the basis of the 
estimates in 1897 at least cannot be doubted 
and probably a lesser change actually oc- 
curred in 1898. The fact that the current 
official production estimates were far too 
low was generally recognized in the trade, 
at least as early as 1892, as is apparent 
from discussions in the trade papers of the 
period, and it is probably significant that in 
the summer of 1897 a new statistician took 
charge of the preparation of the estimates. 

The numerous breaks occurring in 1900 
and in 1902 as well as in 1901 are perhaps 
to be accounted for by delay in making 
available the census data for certain states, 
a few becoming available in 1900, most of 
the rest in 1901, but some delayed until 


* Cf. discussion on pp. 245 and 251, above. 
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1902. It may be, however, that all the 
breaks actually occurred in 1901, but that 
the extreme fluctuations in acreage occur- 
ring at this time led to mistaken judgments 
as to the precise date of the break in some 
cases. The evidence in the original esti- | 
mates for Ohio, for example, did not seem 
quite sufficient to justify listing a break in 
any of these years, being subject to the in- 
terpretation that there was a sharp but 
irregular downward trend in acreage from 
1892 to 1904, but if a break had been listed 
it would have been placed at 1900. Study of 
the original estimates in conjunction with 
the census figures, however, as shown in 
Chart 6, suggests that the drop in 1900 was 
actually estimated to have occurred and 
that it was the subsequent increase in 1901 
which reflected a change in the basis for the 
estimates. 

The important breaks in the continuity 
of the acreage estimates in more recent 
years appear quite clearly in the official 
revisions of the original estimates as shown 
in Chart 1 (p. 238). In 1911 the original 
estimates for 1909 and 1910 were revised, 
the census figure being taken for 1909 and 
a new estimate issued for 1910, based on 
the census figure for the previous year. The 
census total for 1919 agreed almost exactly 
with the estimate published before the cen- 
sus was taken, but indicated: that the 1919 
estimates for certain states had been in 
error. At the same time evidence was ob- 
tained that the census figures for certain 
states were incomplete. The result was that 
in 1921 a revised acreage estimate for 1919 
was published, higher than either the cen- 
sus or the original estimate. This revised 
figure was used as the basis for subsequent 
estimates. 

Returning, then, to the problem of de- 
termining the trends in the percentages of 
the original acreage estimates to the “true” 
trend of acreage, as shown in Chart 5, it 
appears that the trends of these percent- 
ages must be broken in each of the years in 
which there were breaks in the continuity 
of the estimates, namely (between 1880 and 
1914) in 1885, 1892, 1897, 1898, 1901, and 
1911. The presence of these breaks makes 
it necessary to fit trends to a series of five 
very short periods and an additional “per- 
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iod” of one year only. Only the last period, 
1901 to 1910, is long enough to permit even 
a moderately trustworthy determination of 
the slope of the trend line. There is reason 
to believe, however, that the slopes of the 
trend lines for the four earlier periods 
should be very similar, if not identical. The 
slope of the trend lines measures the in- 
herent “bias” or tendency to cumulative 
under- or overstatement in the estimates 
of changes from year to year. This bias, it 
will be remembered, is partly a result of 
the method of obtaining the estimates and 
probably partly a function of the trend of 
the actual acreage. During the period from 
1880 to 1900, neither the method of obtain- 
ing the estimates nor the trend of the actual 
acreage appears to have changed greatly, 
and it seems probable, therefore, that little 
error is involved in assuming that the bias 
in the estimates of year-to-year changes 
(and consequently the slope of the trends 
of the percentages under consideration) re- 
mained constant during these years. The 
period covered is much too short to justify 
any attempt to measure changes in the bias. 

On this assumption, the slope of the trend 
lines for the four periods, 1880-1884, 1885— 
1891, 1892-1896, and 1898-1900, may be de- 
termined simultaneously from the data for 
the entire period, 1880-1900, omitting only 
1897, leaving the level of each trend line 
to be determined by the data for its own 
period. Calculated thus, considerable con- 
fidence may be placed in each of the first 
four trend lines. 


1The equation for the trend is written: 
Y—@ -+- bt 4 ck, eks + c,h, 

in which 
y —the value of the series to which the trend is fitted; 
t= time, measured in years from 1880 as origin; 

=0, 1880-84 
k, 4=1, 1885-91 

=0, 1892-1900 
=0, 1880-91 
= 1, 1892-96 

=0, 1897-1900 
ke 1 0, 1880-97 
* \=1, 1898-1900 
a, b, c,, Cy, C3, are constants the values of which are 
to be determined. 
Solution by the method of least squares yields the 
equation, 

y = 93 — 0.900¢ —5.514k, — 8.200k, + 3.100k;, 

the graph of which from 1880 to 1900 gives the trend 
lines shown for these years in Chart 5. 
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The trend of the percentages between 
1901 and 1910 seems to be a straight line, 
which may be determined directly from 
the data.2 Determination of a “trend” value 
for 1897 can be only by a rough approxi- 
mation, but we shall not be far from the 
truth if we assume that the correction be- 
tween 1896 and 1898 of the errors in the 
current acreage estimates was two-thirds 
accomplished in 1897 and one-third in 1898. 

Difficulties incident to the wide fluctu- 
ations in the theoretical acreage after 1910, 
resulting from the wide fluctuations in 
stocks, discourage extension of the present 
revision beyond 1910. The decreased accu- 
racy in the revised figures after this period, 
together with the fact that the original esti- 
mates are relatively much better after 1910, 
would render very questionable the superi- 
ority of such revised figures over the official 
estimates. 

The ordinates of trend thus obtained rep- 
resent the “error component” in the trend 
of the original acreage estimates. Subtract- 
ing them completes the elimination of the 
two components of the trend element, leav- 
ing only the element of deviations from 
trend. These deviations, being already in 
terms of percentages of the “true” trend, 
may be applied by adding to the ordinates 
of the “true” trend the corresponding per- 
centage deviations.® The detailed compu- 
tations are shown in Appendix Table IV 
and the resulting series appears as the 
double line in Chart 1 (p. 238). 


?The equation, obtained by the method of least 
squares, is y = 88.31 + 1.687¢, the origin for ¢ being 
1900. 

>It may appear to the careful student that a 
slightly different statistical procedure should have 
been adopted. If it could be assumed that the original 
acreage estimates gave a strictly accurate picture of 
the percentage change in acreage from year to year 
except for the error in their trend, a slightly different 
method would be indicated. Under such conditions 
the percentage deviations of the original estimates 
from their trend would give an accurate measure of 
the percentage deviations of the actual acreage from 
its trend (assuming consistent methods of determin- 
ing the various trends). To give full recognition to 
this relationship, the ordinates of trend representing 
the error component should be applied to the “true” 
trend to obtain the trend of the original estimates 
themselves, and the deviations expressed as percent- 
ages of this trend. Application of these percentages 
to the ordinates of the “true” trend would complete 
the computation. 

Probably the original acreage estimates do in fact 
give a reasonably accurate picture of the percentage 
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V. RELIABILITY OF OUR REVISION 


Irs LIMITATIONS 


At various stages in the process of re- 
vision described above, certain errors and 
limitations have been noted in the funda- 
mental data employed and in the methods 
used. Broadly speaking, the revised fig- 
ures may be said to represent the original 
acreage and production estimates with two 
types of correction: an adjustment of year- 
to-year changes where the change in the 
original figures was affected by an altera- 
tion in the basis of the acreage estimates, 
and an adjustment of the general level and 
trend of the original figures to bring them 
into agreement with data on total disposi- 
tion of wheat. Accordingly only one type 
of possible error may be supposed to have 
been removed from the year-to-year fluctu- 
ations, and the general level and trend re- 
main subject to such errors as are present 
in the general level and trend of the dis- 
position data. The nature of the errors 
which may thus remain in our final revised 
estimates of acreage and production may be 
briefly summarized. 

1. The official estimates of yield per acre 
(as most recently revised) have been ac- 
cepted as they stand. Errors in the year-to- 
year changes in the yield figures will cause 
proportionate errors in the year-to-year 
changes in our revised production figures. 
Errors in the level and trend of the yield 
figures will not affect the level and trend 
of our revised production figures, but will 
cause inversely proportional errors in the 
level and trend of our revised acreage fig- 


changes in acreage from year to year, and their devi- 
ations from trend should be measured as a percentage 
of the ordinates of their own trend rather than as 
a percentage of the ordinates of the “true” trend. 
Expressed thus, the percentages would show a wider 
fluctuation than when expressed in terms of the larger 
ordinates of the “true” trend. The deviations from 
trend indicated by these percentages must be influ- 
enced, however, by a certain element of error. Under 
such conditions the most probable estimates of the 
actual deviations are obtained by multiplying the 
partly erroneous measures by a regression coefficient 
Gf such is obtainable), which will generally be 
smaller than the theoretical coefficient of unity which 
would be used if the measures were accurate. The 
principle involved is mentioned above (p. 250, n. 4). 

The best available indication of the magnitude of 
the coefficient required in this case is furnished by 


ures. It appears probable, however, that 
none of these errors is large. 

2. The general level and trend of our 
revised acreage and production estimates 
may both be affected by possible errors in 
the values taken for items in the apparent 
disposition. These include per capita do- 
mestic utilization for food and for feed and 
waste, the average per acre seed require- 
ment, and the ratio of wheat ground to 
flour milled (used in converting flour ex- 
ports into terms of wheat). In each doubt- 
ful case the preference was given to a value 
more likely to be too low than too high. 
Any error which may have come from these 
sources must tend to make the revised esti- 
mates too low. 

3. The general level and trend of our 
revised acreage and production estimates 
would likewise be affected by errors in the 
export data, our revised production esti- 
mates being lowered by the amount of any 
deficiency in the figures on exports and 
raised by the amount of any excess. There 
is no evidence of significant errors in export 
statistics during the period covered. 

4. The details of the trend of the acreage 
and production estimates are affected if 
the “true” trend of acreage (Chart 4, p. 249) 
does not accurately represent the trend 
of the theoretical acreage. Defects in the 
method of estimating changes in stocks 
have their sole effect, if any, in contribut- 
ing to errors in the determination of this 
“true” trend. To some degree errors in this 
“true” trend must result in corresponding 
deviations of the curve in Chart 5 from its 


the coefficient of regression of first differences of theo- 
retical acreage on first differences of the original 
acreage estimates, which was found to be + 0.63 
(p. 251, above). The coefficient would have been 
slightly smaller if percentage changes had been used 
instead of first differences. 

It appears, therefore, that the theoretically more 
rigorous method here outlined would have yielded 
measures of the deviations from trend of the original 
estimates larger than those obtained by the method 
used, but would have reduced them again in esti- 
mating the most probable actual deviations of acreage 
from the “true” trend. Consequently the simpler 
method of adjustment actually employed not only is 
in keeping with the imperfect character of the funda- 
mental data, but also yields essentially the same 
results as would have been obtained by the more 
refined method. 
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trends and the subsequent application of 
these deviations in obtaining our final re- 
vised acreage will correct the error in the 
“true” trend. The principal opportunity 
for error in determining the “true” trend 
occurs between the years 1895 and 1902. 

5. The year-to-year fluctuations in our 
revised acreage and production estimates 
for the period 1866-79 make no attempt to 
reflect any acreage changes except those 
implied by the trend of the acreage. After 
1880 the year-to-year changes shown in the 
acreage are those of the original estimates 
and are subject to all the errors of those 
estimates except that the latter have been 
corrected to show the trend of acreage as 
it actually occurred (subject to the limita- 
tions noted above) and further corrected 
to eliminate most, at least, of the errors 
arising from breaks in the continuity of the 
original estimates. The uncertainty in the 
corrections for the breaks in the continuity 
of the original estimates is greatest in the 
period 1896-1901. 


EvIDENCE OF ACCURACY 


The reliability of our revised acreage and 
production estimates may be checked by 
testing whether the results agree with evi- 
dence from other sources. One obvious test 
is the comparison of the domestic disap- 
pearance of wheat for food, feed, and waste, 
as calculated from our revised production 
estimates, with the domestic disappearance 
of wheat in the form of flour as calculated 
from the census data on flour milling. This 
is the test by which the errors in the original 
estimates were demonstrated. Its signifi- 
cance depends, of course, upon the accuracy 
of the figures derived from the census, but 
it appears that the latter are quite reliable 
and certainly give the most trustworthy evi- 
dence available on domestic disappearance 
of wheat for food. 

Chart 7 shows the domestic disappear- 
ance of wheat per capita for food, feed, and 
waste, as it appears when derived from (A) 
the original official estimates, 1895-1910, 
(B) the revised official estimates, 1895- 
1924, and (C) our revised estimates, 1895— 
1910, together with the domestic disappear- 
ance of wheat per capita, in the form of 
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flour, as derived from the census data on 
flour milling. The curves of domestic dis- 
appearance of wheat represent production, 
as indicated by the various estimates, less 
exports, seed requirements, and changes in 


Cuart 7.—WHEAT MILLED FoR Domestic FLOUR 
CONSUMPTION, 1889 tro 1923, CoMPARED WITH 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE OF WHEAT 1895-96 
To 1924-25, as CALCULATED FROM (A) ORIGINAL 
OFrFIcIAL EstTrMATEs, (2B) REVISED OFFICIAL 
ESTIMATES, AND (C) Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
REVISION* 


(Bushels per capita) 


3.0H — 3.0 
2.0|'H— 2.0 
1.0 | 1.0 

o 1890" (+1895 +1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 


* The Food Research Institute revision is the only series 
of production estimates which leaves a reasonable margin 
for feed and waste between 1895-96 and 1900-1901. Between 
1901-1902 and 1908-1909 the official estimates in their re- 
vised form give just as reasonable results as our revised 
estimates, but in 1909-10 and 1910-11 show again a ques- 
tionably low margin for feed and waste. The wide varia- 
tions in apparent disappearance between 1895-96 and 1901— 
1902 suggest that important errors may remain even in our 
revised estimates for these years. 


farm and country mill and elevator stocks 
and visible supply. Estimates of changes 
in farm stocks and of seed requirements 
are themseives partly dependent on the 
acreage and production estimates. The es- 
timates of these items used in computing 
disappearance as indicated by the various 
production estimates are in each case based 
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on the particular series of estimates with 
which they are to be used. The figures on 
stocks are of course incomplete, and the 
fluctuations in the various curves of wheat 
disappearance are at least partly the result 
of changes in stocks incompletely or inac- 
curately estimated.’ The wheat disappear- 
ance figures based on our final revised 
production estimates are the only ones 
which leave any margin for feed and loss 


‘Disappearance of wheat in the form of flour is 
computed from census milling statistics, exports, and 
changes in flour stocks as described on pp. 246 and 249 
above. Apparent disappearance of wheat for food, 
feed, and waste is calculated from the various pro- 
duction estimates shown in Appendix Table I by de- 
ducting net exports, changes in stocks, and seed re- 
quirements. The export figures used are shown in 
Appendix Table II. Changes in stocks are computed 
direct from data in U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Statistical Bulletin No. 12, Table 43, except for farm 
stocks used in connection with the original official 
estimates and our revised estimates. The estimates of 
farm stocks being themselves dependent on the esti- 
mates of production, separate series of estimates of 
farm stocks are derived for use with these two pro- 
duction series by multiplying the appropriate produc- 
tion estimate by the Department’s estimate of percent- 
age of the crop remaining on farms the following 
July 1. Seed requirements are calculated for the years 
1895-1900 at 1.48 bushels per acre harvested the fol- 
lowing year (cf. p. 241, n. 3 above) as indicated by the 
appropriate series of acreage estimates. For the years 
1901-1925 seed requirements deducted from the revised 
official production estimates and from our revised esti- 
mates are those shown in U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Statistical Bulletin No. 12, Table 43. The seed 
requirement deduction from the original official esti- 
mates is 1.38 bushels per acre planted the following 
year as shown by the original estimates. 


2Study of Chart 7 suggests that even our final 
revised estimates are too low in the years 1897-1900, 
which would imply that they are too high in a few 
earlier and later years. It is possible, however, that 
the irregularities in the curve of wheat disappear- 
ance between 1895 and 1902 result from changes in 
stocks not completely or accurately estimated. Changes 
in stocks are known to have been unusually large 
during these years, and the effect of errors and de- 
ficiencies in estimates of stocks would be correspond- 
ingly great. Further alteration of our estimates to 
make the disappearance figures appear more reason- 
able during this period would bring them into con- 
flict with other evidence. Altogether it seems wiser 
to leave them as they stand, pending the more thor- 
ough revision by the Department of Agriculture. In 
our judgment the divergent evidence can be harmo- 
nized only if it is found that the estimates of yield 
per acre during this period require revision, or that 
the year-to-year changes in acreage were greater than 
those shown by the official estimates. There is inde- 
pendent evidence for both of these hypotheses, but the 
final answer must await completion of the more com- 
prehensive revision by the Department of Agriculture, 


*A chart of farm value per acre is conveniently 
available in the 1921 Yearbook of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, p. 148. 
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during the period from 1895-96 to 1900- 
1901. From 1902-03 to 1908-09 the disap- 
pearance figures derived from our revision 
run very close to those from the official re- 
vision, but in 1909-10 and 1910-11 our re- 
vised figures again leave a larger and ap- 
parently a more reasonable margin for feed 
and waste than the official revision. As 
noted above (pp. 255 and 257) our revised 
estimates are subject to the greatest possi- 
bility of error between the years 1895 and 
1902; yet even here they seem distinctly bet- 
ter than other available estimates.’ 

A rough indication of the reasonableness 
of the final revised acreage figures for ear- 
lier years is obtained by comparing them 
with the profitableness of wheat growing, 
as indicated by the average value of the 
crop per acre.’ Changes in wheat acreage 
are determined by a variety of factors, in- 
cluding weather and the profitableness of 
alternative crops, but may be expected to 
bear some relation to the profitableness of 
wheat growing. From 1879 to 1884 the aver- 
age value per acre of the wheat crop de- 
clined successively, year after year, and 
the previous rapid increase in acreage was 
sharply checked, the normal upward trend 
starting again only in 1886. An extraordi- 
narily high value per acre of the crop in 
1891 was followed by large acreages in 1892 
and 1893, succeeded again by low values 
and low acreages in the middle ’nineties. 
Then came high values in 1896 and 1897, 
followed by a sharp increase in acreage 
in 1897, 1898, and 1899. Altogether, the 
changes shown in our revised acreage esti- 
mates agree very well with the natural 
expectation. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that 
the present revision brings the estimates of 
production of wheat in the United States 
into agreement with the data on disposition 
and gives a much more reasonable picture 
of the development of wheat growing in the 
United States than appears in the original 
acreage estimates. While subject still to 
certain imperfections, it provides a greatly 
improved basis for determining the effect 
of price changes on the acreage of wheat in 
subsequent years and for studying the in- 
fluence of changing production on prices, 
exports, and year-end carryovers. 


This study has been prepared by Holbrook Working. The numerous difficult 
statistical computations involved are chiefly the work of Adelaide M. Hobe. 
The writer is indebted to several members of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U.S. Department of Agriculture for valuable information 
used in the course of the study and to the directors and other members of 
the staff of the Food Research Institute for numerous suggestions and criticisms 
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TapLE I.—ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER ACRE OF WHEAT IN THE UNTIED aaa 1866-1925: 
ORIGINAL AND REVISED OFFICIAL ESTIMATES, CENSUS ENUMERATIONS, 
AND Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE REVISION 


Acreage (thousands) Yield per acre (bushels) Production (thousand bushels) 
Dept. of Agriculture Dept. of Agriculture nae Dept. of Agriculture Gonzan® P.R.I. 

Sts Original¢ | Revised? See aiice Original¢ ; Revised? : Original@ Revised? revision? 
1666 MiG 424 |eeveerillie tec 24,200 | 9.9 152,000. seers: pean 239,600 

B19 ALT sal eee 287,700 
1867 TR SOY |) aaasan, || coco 24,800 1G ? 507,300 
1868 ee 1SS460 Hieeeeseiend| fon 25,400 | 12.1 224,087 | ceerere | sees sale 
1869 TRA ieecrersrom leer etsvere 26,000 13.6 RVR MAW | cocoonc 287,746 : 
ARICA OOS aimee se, | eck ne 26,600 | 12.4 235,885 | --+s+e+ | eee eee Sent 
TSU 9044 I) ec, cu is 27,200 | 11.6 B80, 12d |e scsi ase hc aeaias , 

e FAQ G9T |) seis a rates NU tel seenn cere 336,000 

1872 A Neetiietl|  Bateocry-|\ ecoacts 28,000 12.0 
1873 OF OW ees ereteiyc ball mersccrarers 29,000 Wl Alleys) || casdeso || oconm5de 368,300 
1874 DAP OGT Merete) sista Gysvaserave 31,100 1253 AU IGIISS eanoccoo |) > oopocca 382,500 
1875 DG B80 Mitre cotetee Illi ateroretese 83,200 ihien PADIS | Mapercerioe | .cosOtod 368,500 
1876 DR OY hall Sonesta leaceeicocat 84,800 10.5 DSO-BE Gills ake cee amo steeeete 865, 400 
1877 YS EO TAS Seige cc aa |) SAARcG 36,600 13.9 ‘ SGA LOAM Sacto co | entereetoee 508,700 
1878 BPA) | oanoco || woocade 38,500 HE oil Bye eys CO RIPPA Ts caomeecodl oGocmat 504,400 
1879 Bae || saccoc 35,430 | 39,800 13.8 13.0 AES || -aooe bcc 459, 483 549,200 
1880 OTRO R Tea eee eeceoaall Bnejcroxeyte 40,840 13.1 4985550) srernice seer | ce cesoeters 535,000 
1881 Baie) Il ooecog |) Gocood 40,960 Oe BOSS LOOM, meter ere ale tere cee 417,800 
CS Me aT 067 ae towel! oo hewn 40,710 | 13.6 Od c1884\) ee 553,700 
TSE | BIBSCENG INS aooe allMeconer 40,460 11.6 421, 086 EA Meco 469,300 
1884 SOTA Garren Mit cs crerers 43,950 13.0 HID G5. |) vee cec orci Meares 571,400 
1885 SAT SOT een tear fleas Aut 41,570 10.4 SEY GINO nmeisoad | ssouous 432,300 
1886 ome ll oso oonel|, Goanas 44,760 1224 LT RA kB ammo ciceel| | acao.s-c 555,000 
1887 BY (alie Ot |) eqeaceelll acooGrd 46,180 1OeT ADGSO2O) Wesevers nc: ill mcanteteeere 558,800 
1888 BTS OOOM Ee cces. liet oe ee 46,510 ikea! ans oe ale hee||  waoocdd | ooonnoc 516,300 
1889 88,124 | 33,580 | 33,580 | 47,940 1259 12.9 13.9 490,560 | 484,383 | 468,374] 618,400 
1890 Boer | SRY |) soodse 46,460 Udheal iki Byes! ByfscISY/ | seoccoc 515,700 
1891 BOS | BSA) 4) coccos 50,780 15.3 15.5 GLUE S0n eb S455 044 | meee 787,100 
1892 Doiech || BvloMiIVs || socods 51,180 13.4 NBs BY BN EYV/NRYE || oncocce 680,700 
1893 au) |) Gyiguaue || oo5000 47,730 iilsé! Hil Bplay ley) | ZOE  sooococ 539.400 
1894 Bulnttery | Bie@Psy || aoosns 48,410 1674 esau AGO; 267 || 5165485) wee 634,200 
1895 | 34,047 | 40,848 | ...... 48,120 | 13.7 | 13.9 467,103 | 569,456| ....... 668,900 
1896 | 34,619 | 43,916 | ...... 49,400 | 12.4 12.4 427,684 | 544,193] ....... 612,600 
1897 | 39,465 | 46,046 | ...... 51,500 | 13.4 | 13.3 530,149 | 610,254 |< ..cccs: 685,000 
1898 | 44,055 | 51,007 | ...... 55,0708) b-8 ip otSed | ace, || 675;149| “779.169 1 ee 831,600 
1899 | 44,593 | 52,589 | 52,589 | 56,380 | 12.3 | 12.1 | 12.5 | 547,304] 636,051 | 658.5341 682.900 


* There is some ambiguity in the use of the terms “original”? and “revised”. 
been changed several times during the course of each crop year as additional 
“original” estimates shown above represent what appears to be the last of these successive estimat 
year. For the purpose of this table a “‘revised” estimate is an altered estimate issued in a subsequ 


from U.S. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks and Crops and Markets. 


>For the years 1910 and 1915-24 these are revised figures published one or tw 
For earlier years they are figures of the comprehensive revision first 
Agriculture Yearbooks and Crops and Markets. 

¢ Data from Twelfth Census, 1900, Vol. VI, and Fourteenth 
on yield directly, but derives 


Official acreage estimates have usually 
information became available. 


The 


es during each crop 
ent crop year. Data 


: 0 years after the original estimates. 
published in 1918. Data from U.S. Department of 


Census, 1920, Vol. V. The census does not collect figures 
the yield from the reported acreage and production. 


4 Beginning with 1911 the figures in this column are the latest official estimates, 


included here to form a continuous 
series of the most trustworthy data now available for the period 1866-1925. 


The Department of Agriculture estimates for 
1924 and 1925 are subject to further change in December 1926, in the light of the Census of Agriculture for 1924 and other 
data. 


¢ Prior to 1911 this figure was erroneously published as 11.9. 
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Acreage (thousands) Yield per acre (bushels) Production (thousand bushels) 
Dept. of Agriculture Dept. of Agriculture Dept. of Agriculture 
Year Census* | F.R.I. Census? Census? F.R.I. 
Original¢ | Revised? revision” | Original# | Revised? Original¢ Revised? revision? 

1900 aD EMI) |! Blnshy |) so oaac 54,580 123 ied 522,230 | 602,708) ....... 638 , 600 
1901 AWS GeaeYRs || soouoc 55,260 15.0 15.0 748,460 | 788,688] ....... 828, 900 
1902 AU PANPA |), RIAN) MN oat 50,540 14.5 14.6 670,068 | 724,808] ....... 737,900 
1903 AOCAGD lols G20) eater 52,830 Ze) 12.9 CBee | NE oooconn 681,500 
1904 AMI ESS || i(otevASy ||" Sooooe 46,480 Weeks ies DHOzsAVON | SOG 9a cre serene 581,000 
1905 ATs80% |B495G09 |) weerects 49,470 14.5 14.7 ASG) || TAR Ws] 5 a0s000 727,200 
1906 AY RSUGE Ant OOO Ih. lure tiets 48 ,080 15.5 15.8 (ise | CDS | ocuccacs 759 700 
1907 Zs Palle 1] Glass i Seal cris & 45,160 14.0 14.1 6345087 | G37 5981 | cere 636,800 
1908 47,557 | 45,970 ree Het Os (00 14.09 14.0 aft, C64560251) C445 656 Mercere. 654,500 
1909 | 46,723 | 44,262 | 44,263 | 45,110 | 15.8 | 15.8 | 15.4 | 787,189] 700,434] 688,379| 712,700 
1910 AU WAU | CATE gene 46,800 14.1 138.9 Gig He | Gaal cononce 659,900 
1911 Zn ea Bl i binnge UV Saptari 49,5437] 12.5 el WAlsosten|| onnacgos AWN As See 621, 3387 
he NES a I ae TN) esa 45,814 | 15.9 aa Ta0;267 ) eon eae es eos 730,267 
eek AC) a a aha 50,184 | 15.2 oe 763 B80" hoch dian eat 763,380 
1914=| 53,541 |. ...... Cl lect 53,541 | 16.6 : SOUAOL Tal tesco Hp cere 891,017 
1915 Shpotlen || (HUN ecoges 60,469 16.9 17.0 TOUS 057 1025. 80:0al ertecrerctr 1,025,801 
1916 SVinihes) || G¥aneilt) | Socaas 52,316 joi WASP 6395886") 636,018 | =e... 636,318 
1917 45,941 | 45,089 | ...... 45,089 14.2 14.1 G50SS285N 6863 0005] mee rnc 636,655 
1918 SUNG |) SS )aa kei Hl anc 59,181 15-5 15.6 aha So NO || SPs |  ooceone 921,438 
1919 73,243 | 75,694 | 73,099 | 75,694 12.8 12.8 12.9 940,987 | 967,979 | 945,403 | 967,979 
1920 DislOZm Ole 45 alles yee 61,148 13.8 13.6 SDI | CBRAUP || soc en6c 833 027 
1921 62,408 | 63,696 | ...... 63,696 er 12.8 TESS || HIBS | co onooss 814,905 
1922 IPR! |) GSERSIIeh | cocoon 62,317 14.0 13.9 SeHZANL | aoa) cooonoe 867,598 
1923 5S; SUS 005009) || sears 59,659 13:5 13.4 eso (Zl) Alf(satsil | osceocs 797,881 
1924 Da LOGE Oe O04 | lular 52,364 16.1 16.5 HPAI || CalPAl |) Gcocoone 862,627 
1925 BR DOO erarcts cent||  sxeserts 52,200 12.8 G69ES65) yecoeees il Ceeetisers 669,365 


1 No revision. 


TABLE IJ.—-DoMeEstTIC RETENTION OF WHEAT, ANNUALLY, BASED ON ORIGINAL PRODUCTION ESTIMATES, 
1866-1900, AND REVISED OFrFIcIAL ESTIMATES, 1901—24* 
(Thousand bushels, except as noted) 


‘ Per capita retention 
Original Net exports Calculated Estimated Calculated less seed (bushels) 
Year production including domestic seed re- retention Population - 
July—June estimates® flour? retention? quirements? less seed Jan. 1¢ Annual 5-yr. moving 
average 

1866-67..... 152,000 10,487 141,563 Qe lad, 114,446 35,840 3.19 eek 
LSG7-68. 20. 212,441 | 23,927 188,514 27,021 161,193 36,592 4.41 we aae 
1868-69...... 224,037 27,585 196,452 28 388 168,064 37,364 4.50 4.16 
1869-70...... 260,147 52,088 208 ,059 28,110 179,949 38,157 4.72 4.34 
TA lato 235,885 51,106 184,779 29,517 155,262 39,056 3.98 4.27 
137172)... 230,722 36,832 193,890 30,870 163,020 40,076 4.07 4.10 
TES PASSTaYs 5.0 poe 249,997 49,936 200,061 82,815 167,246 41,136 4.07 4.07 
OVE Sree ne Bae 281,255 89,189 192,066 36,951 155,115 42,236 3.67 4.07 
1874—75...... 308,103 71,653 236, 450 39,045 197,405 43,3874 4.55 4.11 


*The per capita retention less seed as calculated here is shown graphically in Chart 2, p. 240. Its low values prior 
to 1901 can be explained only on the supposition that the production estimates are below the facts for these years. 

4Pata as in Appendix Table I. 

> Including shipments to possessions. Flour converted to wheat at 4.7 bushels per barrel (cf. p. 249). Data 1866-95, 
exports from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce, January 1900; imports and re-exports from U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Statistical Bulletins 74 and 75. Data 1895-1924 from the U.S. Department of Agriculture Statistical Bulletin 12. 

¢ Production less net exports. 

4 Calculated, 1866-1900, at 1.48 bushels per acre harvested in following year, as shown by original official estimate 
(cf. Appendix Table I). Data 1901-24 from U.S. Department of Agriculture Statistical Bulletin 12, Table 43, based on re- 
quirement of 1.38 bushels per acre sown, as indicated by official revised estimates. oe 

¢ Population in thousands. Data for 1867-1908 are means of successive census estimates for July 1, from U.S. Statisti- 
cal Abstract, 1914; 1909-25 estimates of National Bureau of Economic Research, from National Bureau of Economic 
Research, News Bulletin, April 20, 1925. 


262 WHEAT ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES ‘SINCE 1866 
TaBLE II.—(Continued) 
Per capita retention 
Original Net exports Calculated Estimated Calculated > less seed (bushels) 
Year production including domestic seed re- retention Population = 
July—June estimates® flour? retention? quirements# less seed Jan. 1¢ Annual eeeibe 

TSI =e ova 6 oF 292,136 (BixaVATl 218,809 40,888 UP SyAl 44,544 3.99 4.25 
1876-77...... 289,356 56,145 PB Bo PAIL 38,891 194,320 45,745 4.25 4.45 
U7 H=Fhdere 6 6 « 364, 194 90,843 273,351 47,521 225,830 46,976 4.81 4.39 
USS 19 eee: 420,122 148,564 271,558 48,168 223 ,390 48 , 232 4.63 4.59 
1879-80...... 448,757 181,648 267,109 56,221 210,888 49,511 4.26 4.54 
ROS OI 5 og one 498 , 550 187,851 310,699 55,809 254, 890 50,736 5.02 4.71 
USI Ws o ooo 383, 280 122,917 260,363 54,859 205,504 51,906 3.96 4.70 
LS S2=8 Serre 504,185 149,540 354,645 53,955 300,690 53,094 5.66 5.03 
SSO O4 peer 421,086 113,485 307,651 58,424 249 227 54,302 4.59 4.75 
1884-85...... 512,765 134,769 377,996 50,600 327,396 55,530 5-90 4.80 
US8h5=—SOaeene ee 357,112 96,161 260,951 54,473 206,478 56,776 3.64 4.61 
1886=87% 4... - 457,218 156,184 301,034 55,710 245 3824 58,042 4523 4.58 
L887=88--..-- 456,329 121925 334,404 DddsZot 279,147 ey avert 4.71 4.45 
TSS8=89 5. 415,868 90,562 325.306 56,424 268 , 882 60,632 4.43 4.45 
1889-90...... 490,560 111,895 378, 665 53,409 825,256 62,118 5.24 4.62 
1890-91...... 399, 262 108,487 290,775 59,077 231,698 63,396 3-65 4.50 
TRO or os ox 611,780 228 ,082 383 , 698 57,060 326,638 64,465 Oe 4.14 
1892-93)...... 515,949 194,841 321,108 51,251 269 ,857 65,718 4.11 3.87 
189 3=94 eee 396,132 166.688 229,444 51,625 177,819 66,990 2.65 3.96 
1894—-95...... 460,267 146,978 313,289 50,390 262,899 68,283 3.85 Roy 
1895-96...... 467,103 129,614 337,489 51,286 286,253 69,594 4.11 3.42 
S960 Tee 427,684 147,995 279,689 58,408 221,281 70,923 ele 3.93 
Uo coced) alls) 220,196 309,953 65,187 244,766 72,270 Bead 3.94 
1898-99...... 675,149 226,376 448,773 65,998 382,775 73,632 520 Boll 
1899-00...... 547,304 191,484 355, 820 62,893 292,927 75,156 3.90 4.30 
1900-01...... 522,230 | 220,823 | 301,407 73,846 227,561 76,804 2.96 4.73 
L001 034083: 788,638 | 239,390 | 549,248 76,438 472,810 78,422 6.03 4.82 
1902-03...... 724,808 209,000 515,808 72,631 443,177 80,040 5.54 5.20 
1903-04...... 663,923 | 125,937 | 537,986 73,689 464,297 81,658 5.69 5.92 
1904-05...... 596,911 44,871 | 552,040 70,246 481,794 83,276 5.79 5.96 
1905-06...... 726,819 102,171 624,648 68,615 556,033 84,894 6.55 Stir 
1906-07...... 756,775 151,979 604,796 67,436 537,360 86,512 6.21 5-67 
190720 See 637,981 167,718 470, 263 65,049 405,214 88,130 4.60 5.69 
1908-09...... 644,656 118,203 526,453 63,755 462,698 89,357 5.18 5.43 
1909-10...... 700,484 90,865 609,569 69,015 540,554 91,530 5.91 5.18 
Oils) te Gee 635,121 72,650 562,471 73,180 489,291 93,165 De2d Onog 
OT Ee 5 Bac 621,338 80,992 540,346 72,411 467,935 94,458 4.95 5-39 
IN PAIS Soh eae 730,267 146,605 583, 662 71,427 5125230. 96,144 oe 5.14 
OMS — lA sree 763,380 148,946 614,434 75,598 538, 836 98,213 5.49 5.46 
AW Bes lays See ge! 891,017 337, 648 553,369 84,997 468,372 99,710 4.70 5.21 
LOWS Oee eas 1,025,801 242,278 783,523 78,456 705,067 101,055 6.98 5-01 
L9U6=17....... 636,318 183,614 452,704 77,544 375, 160 102,590 3.66 4.93 
MOUS 636,655 109,131 527,524 89,944 437,580 103,852 4.21 og} 
1918-19...... 921,438 283 5965 687,473 105,226 532,247 104,524 5.09 4.63 
99>) een: 967,979 221,861 746,118 91,063 655,055 105,711 6.20 4.72 
1920-2 lee 833,027 315,321 517,706 90,952 426,754 107.41 ; 
ANON PAE 6 ce 814,905 268,279 546,626 96,249 450,377 hate mKe ie 
NDEs io bodice A 867,598 207,985 659,618 91,413 568, 200 110,688 omls 4 59 
1923-24...... 797,381 134, 865 662,516 79,378 583, 138 112,684! Dali 
1924-95...... 862,627 | 257,566 | 605,061 | 87,627 | 517,434 | 14.3117 | 4.53 cr 


? Preliminary estimate. 
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TaBLE III.—CompuTaTIon oF THEORETICAL PRODUCTION AND ACREAGE, 1866-1914 


Theoretical 
Elements in domestic disposition Apparent | Estimated production 
estimated on per capita basis domestic seed (total ap-| Yield |Theoretical 
(bushels per capita) Population) disposition] require- Net parent dis-| per acreage 
Year = Jan. 1¢ less seed? mentsf exports position) | acre” | harvested? 
July—June Feed and | Change (million | (million | (million (million | (bu.) | (million 
Food waste? in stocke Total |(millions)| bushels) | bushels) | bushels) | bushels) acres) 
1866-67. .| 5.600 0.4 = Ievol 4.249 35.840 eZ 38.9 10.437 201.6 DD || desks 
1867-68..| 5.600 0.4 a seh (oust) 36.592 239.3 41.4 235920 304.6 11.6 | 26.26 
1868-69...) 5.600 0.4 ae lSPAlee), re spay 37.364 269.5 41.3 27.585 20080) 1) 12en 2796 
1869-70..| 5.600 0.4 +1.616 | 7.616 38.157 290.7 36.3 52.088 BHhDolle | I Ba(atcks 
1870-71..; 5.600 0.4 = .404 1) 5.596 39.056 218.6 34.6 51.106 304.38 | 12.4 | 24.54 
1871-72..| 5-600 0.4 = AP APA a lorfets: 40.076 19159 42.7 36.832 Pak! | als.) Baia’) 
1872-73..| 5.600 0.4 -000 | 6.000 41.136 246.8 49.2 49.936 345.9) N12 5 ON e883 
1873-74..| 5.600 0.4 | + .808| 6.808 | 42.236 | 287.6 45.3 89.189 | 422.0 | 12.7 | 33.93 
1874-75. .| 5.600 0.4 .000 | 6.000 | 43.374 | 260.2 44.6 | 71.653 | 376.5 | 12.3| 30.61 
1875-—76..| 5-600 0.4 NGPA ke tets) 44.544 DSi 48.2 73.327 304.7 | 11-1 | 30.16 
1876-77. .| 5.600 0.4 |—1.078| 4.922 | 45.745 | 225.2 60.3 56.145 | 341.6 | 10.5] 32.53 
AST 7a 78-6) 0000) 4) 0-4 | 2.829) 8-829 46.976 414.7 60.7 90.843 066.2 | 13.9 | 40.74 
1878-79..| 5.600 | 0.4 + .808 | 6.808 48 .232 328.4 iD) 2 148.564 536.1 | 13.1 | 40.99 
1879-80...) 5.600 0.4 + -269) | 6.269 49.511 310.4 Dead 181.648 DLO) lez ouloosgS 
1880-81. .| 5.592 0.4 SOOM LD 20 50.736 290.3 50.4 187.851 928-6 | 13-1 | 40-35 
1881-82...) 5.584 0.4 SWS TSAIPAL 51.906 156.8 67.7 22 eoN7 447.4 | 10.2 | 34.06 
1882-83..; 5.576 0.4 = lheteanee||) (over 53.094 410.3 61.9 149.540 6210 Wis GaeAae 
1883-84..] 5.568 0.4 = GAM) GOS) 54.302 309.4 62.2 118.485 485.1 LI Oa eS? 
1884-85...) 5.560 0.4 + .404| 6.364 55-530 853.4 58.0 134.769 046-2 |) 13:07" 422011 
1885-86. .| 5.552 0.4 Se ol ea 20), 56.776 Qoon0) (ps) 96.161 407.5 | 10.4] 39.19 
1886-87..| 5.544 0.4 + .674| 6.618 58.042 384.1 70.3 156.184 610.6 | 12.4] 49.24 
1887-88..| 5.536 0.4 + .674] 6.610 59.327 392.1 60.8 121.925 Byes) abel || aly/oFp) 
1888-89. .| 5.528 | 0.4 |—1.078|) 4.850 | 60.632 | 294.1 | 71.7 | 90.562] 456.4 | 11.1] 41.12 
1889-90. .| 5.520 0.4 |+1.212| 7.132 | 62.118 | 443.0 70.2 | 111.895 | 625.2 | 12.9] 48.46 
1890-91. .| 5.508 0.4 |— .808| 5.100 | 63.396 | 323.3 83.9 | 108.487 | 515.7 | 11.1 | 47.46 
1891-92. .| 5.496 0.4 | +3.098| 8.994 64.465. 579.8 lee 2: 228 .082 879.1 Nese || BO 
1892-93..| 5.484 0.4 -000 | 5.884 65.718 386.7 58.4 194.841 640500) 18-3" 48.12 
1893-94..| 5.472 0.4 —2.829 | 3.043 66.990 203.9 lose 166.688 446.1 11.3 | 39.48 
1894-95..| 5.460 0.4 + .674) 6.534 68.283 446.1 (so4! 146.978 O86 els teleeo le Os 
1895-96..| 5.448 | 0.4 + 1.482 | 7.330 69.594 510.1 68.9 129.614 708.6 | 18.9 | 50.98 
1896-97..| 5.436 0.4 |— .943} 4.893 | 70.923 | 347.0 81.9 | 147.995 | 577.0 | 12.4] 46.53 
1897-98..| 5.424 0.4 |+ .185| 5.959 | 72.270 | 430.6 85.5 | 220.196 | 786.3 | 13.38] 55.36 
1898-99..| 5.412 | 0.4 |+2.020! 7.832 | 73.682 | 576.7 69-1 | 226-8761 872,92) 15.1.1 -ar76 
1899-00..| 5.400 0.4 —1.886 | 3.914 75.156 294.2 als 191.484 NG || Bel 2B Al 
1900-01..| 5.388 | 0.4 |—1.751| 4.037 | 76.804 | 310.0 | 97.7 | 220.823] 628.6 | 11.7] 58.73 
1901-02..| 5.376 | 0.4 | +2.829] 8.605 | 78.422 | 674.8 | 76.4 | 239.390] 990.6 | 15.0] 66.04 
1902-03..| 5.364 | 0.4 |+1.078| 6.842 | 80.040 | 547.6 | 72.6 | 209.000] 829.2 | 14.6] 56.80 
1903-04. .| 5.352 | 0.4 |—1.751} 4.001 | 81.658 | 326.7 Tq 125.997) | 526-321) 10.9 a psed 
1904-05..| 5.340 | 0.4 |—1.078| 4.662 | 83.276 | 388.3 | 70.2 | 44.871 | 503.4 | 12.5] 40.97 
1905-06..| 5.320 0.4 |+1.751| 7.471 | 84.894 | 6384.3 | 68.6 | 102.171] 805.0 | 14.7] 54.76 
1906-07...) 5-292 | 0.4 -|+2.020| 7.712 | 86.512 | 667.2-| 67.4 | 151.979 | 886.6 | 15.81 56.12 
1907-08..| 5.256 | 0.4 |—1.078] 4.578 | 88.130 | 403-5 | 65.0 | 167.718 | 636.3 | 14.1] 45.12 
1908-09. .| 5.212 | 0.4 |— .808|. 4.804 | 89.357 | 429.3 | 63.8 | 118.203] 611.2 | 14.0] 43.66 
1909-10..; 5.160 0.4 ele OO le Ge LO 91.530 656.9 69.0 90.865 816.7 | 15.8 | 51.69 
1910-11.-) 5.108 | 0.4 ~|— 943] 4.565 '|, 98.165 | 425.4 | 73.2 | 72.650 | 571.1 | 18.9) 41.09 
1911-12..| 5.064 | 0.4 |—2.155| 3.309 | 94.458 | 312.5 | 72.4 | 80.992] 465.9 | 12.5 | 37.98 
1912-13..| 5.028 | 0.4 |+2.425| 7.853 | 96.144 | 755.0 | 71.4 | 146.605 | 973.0 | 15.9] 61.20 
1913-14..| 5.000 0.4 + .948 | 6.343 98.213 623.0 75.6 148.946 847.5 | 15.2 | 55.76 
1914-15..| 4.980 | 0.4 |+ .943] 6.323 | 99.710 | 630-5 | 85.0° | 337.648 | 1,053.1 | 16.6] 63.44 


« Apparent consumption of wheat in the form of flour, based on census milling statistics, exports, and changes in 

Ks. Cf. . 241 and 246. é 
Be Fi vezses diflciates between trend of per capita domestic disappearance of wheat in the form of flour and trend of 
per capita disappearance of wheat (for food, feed, and waste). Cf. p. 242 and Chart 2. 

¢ Estimated from yield per acre, cf. pp. 246-48. 

4Cf. Appendix Table II, note e. 2 d A 

e Ded by multiplying figures in two previous columns. In performing the computations for this table the figures 
were carried to a larger number of places than shown here, and then rounded off; in some cases, therefore, the last digits 

i ear to agree in the figures shown. rR: , : 

ae Bs meray da 1866-1900, at 1.48 bushels per acre harvested (theoretical acreage) in following year; 1901-24, from U.S, 
Department of Agriculture Statistical Bulletin 12, Table 43, based on requirement of 1.38 bushels per acre sown as indi- 
cated by official revised estimates. 

9 Cf. Appendix Table I, note b. / 

h Latest estimates of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

+ Theoretical production divided by estimated yield per acre. 
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TaBLE IV.—CALCULATION OF Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE REVISION OF ACREAGE ESTIMATES, 1866-1910, 
FROM “TRUE” TREND OF ACREAGE AND INDICATED DEVIATIONS* 


Ratio of | Ordinates |Deviations Ratio of | Ordinates |Deviations 
Ordinates | original of of F.R.I. Ordinates | original of of F.R.I. 
of estimates trend ratios Tevised re) estimates trend ratios revised 
“true”? | to “true’’ of from acreage “true” | to “true” of from acreage 
Year trend¢ trend? ratios? trend’ | estimates Year trend@ trend? ratios? trend’ | estimates 
(million (per (per (per (million (million (per (per (per (million 
acres) cent) cent) cent) acres) acres) cent) cent) cent) acres) 
Uo oon 24.2 24.2 1889..... 47.7 79.9 79.4 + 0.5 47.94 
HS Ovenetstes 24.8 24.8 Wn o6oc eons 74.7 78.5 ais) 46.46 
WE iooo6n Doe: 25.4 HOS cose | 48.5 82.3 77.6 + 4.7 50.78 
IR sone 26.0 (The |official esti|mates 26-0 1b omar 48.6 79.3 74.0 5.3 51.18 
IRVQoos60 26.6 appear to throw) no light 26.6 RE coos 48.6 71.3 73-1 = 1 lees) 47.73 
VAY poe ee on thie deviatiojns of PALE? SOAS ar 48.7 71.6 (Pao? = ele 48.41 
NG Phoc08 0 28.0 acrea jge from it|s trend 28.0 Uo coo6 49.0 69.5 71.3 = hats: 48.12 
RWS coce 29.0 durin |g this perijod, and 29.0 189 Gsrera 49.9 69.4 70.4 =a 49.40 
Ihs¥(ko coon Biloil our revised estijmates 31.1 SO restate 51.6 76-5 76.7 ee: 51.50 
Is¥Soaneo 83.2 can show only t\he trend 33.2 SOS aaa 54.8 80.4 79.9 +050 55.07 
USS co. 84.8 of the; acreage) 34.8 L899 crear 56.1 79.5 (DMV ar otis 56.38 
STi 36.6 36.6 LG0 OS sr ec0 Li50G033 76.8 78.1 — 1065) 54.58 
IVifio noos 88.5 38.5 1MiMilecoos | 53.7 92.9 90.0 eo 55.26 
eV oo0.00 389.8 39.8 IN Ieee Poi) 88.7 Dl z =—aAll, 50.54 
MIs case 40.6 93.6 93.0 + 0.6 40.84 UG Sire 50.7 97.6 93.4 te 52.83 
US Sileerits 41.0 92.0 9251) =atl 40.96 UWS Gone 49.5 89.0 O)sodl —(Redl 46.48 
SS2aeerr 41.2 90.0 91.2 — oF) 40.71 AGO Dice 48.5 98.7 96.7 a ell) 49.47 
SSomerer 41.5 87.8 90.3 SRS 40.46 1906 sere 47.6 99.4 98.4 ae help) 48.08 
cree oooe 42.3 93.3 89.4 09 43.95 190 7eeres- 46.8 96.6 100.1 = Bis 45.16 
USS bieeieree 43.3 | 79.0 83.0 —4.0 41.57 OOS sere. 46.1 103.2 101.8 a het! 46.75 
SSG meee. 44.4 82.9 82.1 +0.8 44.76 1909..... 45.7 102.2 103.5 —llse} 45.11 
SS ieee 45.5 82.7 81.2 > lees 46.18 NO1ORerre 45.7 107.6 105.2 + 2.4 46.80 
1888..... | 46.6 80.1 80.3 ad (ey 46.51 
| 


* The theoretical basis for these computations is found in the fact that the actual level and trend of production (and 
thence acreage) may be calcuiated from data on disposition of wheat and the deviations from this trend calculated by a 
refinement of the original acreage estimates. 

« Ordinates of the smooth curve of Chart 4, p. 249. 

»Shown graphically in Chart 5, p. 252. The equations of the trend lines appear in notes on p. 255. 

° Obtained by subtraction, leaving the figures still in percentages of the “true”? trend, representing indicated deviations 
which may be multiplied into the ordinates of the “true”? trend to obtain the final revised estimates shown in the last 
column of the table. 
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SUMMARY 


Statistics recently compiled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture show a striking 
decline since 1904 in the per capita con- 
sumption of flour in the United States. 
Prior to 1904, per capita flour consumption 
in the United States changed only slightly, 
according to these figures, but between 1904 
and 1923 (the last year 


in the next four years, 1919-23, it appears 
to have decreased 12 per cent. Does this 
more rapid decrease in recent years indi- 
cate that the forces which have reduced 
average flour consumption are steadily 
gaining strength and that the decline is 
gathering momentum? Or has the decrease 

resulted from certain 


for which census data 
are available) it is shown 
to have declined over 21 
per cent. If the figures 
compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are 
to be trusted, the United 
States consumed in 1923 
some 26,800,000 barrels 
less flour than it would 
have used if the1904 rate 
of per capita consump- 
tion had been main- 
tained. This amount is 
greater than the total 
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- + + 266 data on which the De- 
ou partment of Agriculture 
: figures are based indi- 
980 cates that they give a 
reliable measure of the 

286 trend of consumption. 
The actual consumption 

287 each year cannot differ 
much from this cal- 

290 culated disappearance, 


and the trend of disap- 


flour exports of the 
United States in any twelve months of its 
history, except for one year during the war, 
and more than double the average annual 
exports of the ten years before the war. 
The statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate further that 
the decline in per capita consumption of 
flour, while gradual and subject to certain 
interruptions, has been proceeding at an 
increasing rate. In the fifteen years between 
1904 and 1919 consumption per capita ap- 
pears to have decreased 10 per cent, while 


pearance as thus shown 
may be accepted as a trustworthy state- 
ment of the trend of consumption. Addi- 
tional independent evidence of the decline 
in flour consumption is found in the figures 
on per capita disappearance of wheat in 
the United States. 

Study of the causes responsible for the 
decline in flour consumption per capita 
indicates that the most important factors 
have been a tendency to replace the cereals 
with sugar, a decrease in total food require- 
ments per capita, a tendency to a more 
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diversified diet, and a shift to more expen- 
sive foods generally, the last resulting 
chiefly from the increased prosperity of the 
laboring classes since the war. A minor 
part has been played by other factors which 
are discussed in detail. 

Analysis of the causes which have affected 
flour consumption in past years shows also 
the changes that may be expected in the 
future. Three groups of factors that have 
been important in the past will probably 
cease to operate or will have little further 
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effect on flour consumption in the United 
States during the next several years. These 
are: first, the sudden increase in the pros- 
perity of the laboring classes, which took 
place mostly between 1919 and 1923; sec- 
ond, the tendency to diversify the diet; and 
third, the decline in total food require- 
ments per capita. The fourth factor, the 
substitution of sugar for the cereals, has 
had a profound influence in the past and 
may affect flour consumption even more in 
the future. 


I. EVIDENCE OF DECLINING FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


STATISTICS OF FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


The fact of a sharp decline in per capita 
flour consumption in recent years is in- 
ferred from the flour disappearance figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, shown by the solid line in 
Chart 1. Table 1 shows the details of the 
calculations, as most recently published by 
the Department. Between 1879 and 1904 
there appears to have been a slight decline 
in per capita flour consumption, amounting 
to about 2 per cent in the twenty-five years. 
The next fifteen years, 1904-19, show a de- 
cline of 10 per cent; and the last four years, 
1919-23, a further decline of 12 per cent. 

The 1925 figure, which is shown in the 
table as slightly higher than that for 1923, 
is omitted from the chart, as subject to a 
larger margin of error. It is based upon the 
“monthly census milling reports raised to 
represent all merchant mills reporting in 
1923.” The 968 identical mills which re- 
ported monthly throughout 1925 are stated 
by the Department of Commerce to have 
produced in 1923 approximately 87 per cent 
of the output reported for that year, leav- 
ing the output of the remaining mills to be 


estimated. The usual assumption is that’ 


these other mills produced 13 per cent of 
the total output in 1925 as they did in 1923, 
but a similar assumption has been found 
erroneous in previous years.t The Depart- 
ment’s figure for 1925 certainly cannot 
command the same confidence as its figures 


*Cf. p. 272 below. 


for the earlier years, and for present pur- 
poses it is desirable to await the results of 
the biennial census of 1925. 

Two sorts of errors enter to prevent the 
disappearance figures from giving an accu- 


Cuart 1.—APPARENT PER CapiITA CONSUMPTION OF 
FLour, DERIVED FROM Two SERIES OF PRO- 
DUCTION ESTIMATES, SINCE 1889* 


(Barrels per capita) 


DEPARTMENT OF | 


AGRICULTURE 
1,10 t St 


a de 
90 ee 1 


80 LS 80 
1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 
* See Tables 1 (opposite) and 3 (p. 270). 
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90 


rate measure of consumption. In the first 
place, flour production figures at best are 
not absolutely correct, and where they are 
not comprehensive the supplementary esti- 
mates are subject to certain errors. In the 
second place, statistics of flour stocks were 
not available for 1879, and for subsequent 
years they are certainly incomplete, prob- 
ably in varying degrees. Quite possibly the 
changes in stocks from year to year are 
appreciably greater than the trade figures 
indicate. With these qualifications, how- 
ever, the Department’s estimates seem to 
present a reasonably reliable measure of 
the trend of flour consumption. 


EVIDENCE OF DECLINING FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


Russell’s estimates of flour production in 
recent years, as we point out below, fail to 
show such a decline in flour consumption, 
but rather indicate, as shown by the dotted 
line on Chart 1, a slight upward trend since 
1919. It is therefore pertinent to examine 
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mills with a value of product between $500 
and $5,000 of too little importance to require 
the inclusion of estimates of their produc- 
tion. The census of manufactures found 
that in 1921 the total value of products of 
flour and other grain mills with a value of 


TABLE 1.—Suppty, DisposiTIoN, AND PER CAPITA DISAPPEARANCE OF WHEAT Fiour, CENSUS YEARS 


1879-1925, as EstTiIMATED By U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE* 

Stocks Total Stocks |Disappear-|| Popula- Per capita Bushels 

: Jan. 1 Output | Imports supply | Exports | Dee. 31 ance tion disappearance of wheat 

Year (thou- (thou- (thou- (thou- (ihou- (thou- (thou- July1 ||— per barrel 

sand sand sand sand sand sand sand sands) || As flour {| As wheat || of flour 

| barrels) | barrels) | barrels)| barrels) | barrels)| barrels) | barrels) (thou- |\(barrels) |(bushels) 

USO Whe eases ly are eto 62,840 15 62,850)" 6,125 5a. 56,730 | 49,093 || 1.1556 5.60 4.85 
BEO revs ieee 3 2,102 80,949 it 83,052 | 10,451 1,657 70,944 | 61,775 || 1.1484 5.48 4.77 
1899.....--. 1,654 | 108,524 i WDsssi We) alesaralye || estate} 84,857 | 74,799 || 1.1345 Boayl 4.73 
iMG ee on oo oe 1186 1055365 26 107167) 11,543 25218 93,406 || 82,601 || 1.1308 5.38 4.76 
1GOG Rees ae COL NOT LOST es Tils 108,922 | 9,688 | 1,907 97,327 | 90,691 || 1.0782 5.04 4.70 
TO NA Etre certs 2,385 | 117,756 79 120,220 | 12,769 | 2,596 | 104,855 | 97,928 || 1.0707 5.038 4.70 
TOTO Spree 1,592), |) 1833671 17 135,280 | 26,450 | 2,158 | 106,672 | 105,003 || 1.0159 4.70 4.63 
HOD iyeieats ser 25020) 1125051. | 966 115,187 | 16,801 | 2,024 96,362 || 108,445 || 0.8886 4.19 4.71 
TODS aera 2,293 | 115,644} 268 118,205 | 16,310 | 2,406 99,489 | 111,693 || 0.8907 4.20 4.71 
TOD Reve Sirs 2,035 | 117,214 11 119,260 | 11,119 1,993 | 106,148 | 115,378 || 0.9200 4.32 4.70 


* Crops and Markets, Monthly Supplement, April 1926, p.108. Sources, fully stated in footnotes, may be summarized as 
follows: stocks—from Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago, ‘‘World available” supply table; production—from census reports, 
supplemented, except in decennial years, by estimates for production of custom mills; trade—from Department of Com- 


merce; population—as estimated by Census Bureau; and conversion ratios—as shown by census reports. 


the derivation of the estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and then to con- 
sider the grounds for preferring them to 
Russell’s estimates. 


ESTIMATES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The flour production estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture are based pri- 
marily on census enumerations, and are 
made only for census years. They repre- 
sent the output shown by the census, sup- 
plemented by estimates of production by 
custom mills, which were omitted in the 
quinquennial and biennial censuses. In 
1921 and 1923 the census not only omitted 
custom mills, but included no production 
figures for merchant mills with a product 
valued at less than $5,000. No census has 
included merchant mills with a value of 
product less than $500.1 The Department of 
Agriculture apparently considers the omis- 
sion in 1921 and 1923 of figures for flour 


1Cf. Census of Manufactures, 1923, “Flour-Mill and 
Grain-Mill Products,” p. 3. 


product between $500 and $5,000 was only 
0.3 per cent of the value of the products of 
all mills reporting, and in 1919, only 0.2 per 
cent. Since a considerable proportion of 
this small percentage must represent prod- 
ucts other than flour, it is clear that the 
omission of the flour production of these 
small mills can have no significant effect 
on the figures. 

The flour production of custom mills, 
omitted from all but the decennial cen- 
suses, is of considerably greater impor- 
tance. This omission the Department of 
Agriculture has endeavored to correct by 
assuming that the production of custom 
mills in 1904 and in 1914 was the same as 
in 1909, namely, 1,351,816 barrels; and in 
1921, 1923, and 1925 was the same as in 
1919, namely, 1,205,068 barrels. 

For the sake of a readier appraisal of 
possible errors in the Department of Agri- 
culture figures, arising from inaccurate 
estimates for classes of mills not included 
in the censuses, we show in Table 2 the 
number and production of various sizes of 
merchant mills and of custom mills as re- 
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ported in recent censuses. This table reveals 
clearly the relative insignificance, in total 
output, of the custom mills and of merchant 
mills producing under 1,000 barrels a year, 
despite their large numbers. In no year did 
these small merchant mills report as much 
as % of one per cent of the total reported 
production, while by 1919 the custom mills 
had so declined in importance that they 
produced less than 1 per cent of the total 
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deserves consideration. In a previous num- 
ber of Wueat Sruptes' it has been shown 
that the census figures on wheat acreage 
have been grossly in error in certain years. 
The problem of collecting accurate figures 
of wheat acreage on a million or more 
farms, many of them difficult to reach and 
easy to overlook, is very different, how- 
ever, from the problem of collecting accu- 
rate figures of flour output where some 98 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF FLOUR MILLS AND PRODUCTION BY CLASSES, AS REPORTED IN SUCCESSIVE CENSUS 
ENUMERATIONS, 1904—23* 


Production (thousand barrels) 


Number of mills 
Merchant mills 
Year 

100,000 1,000 to Less than Custom 

barrels 100,000 1,000 mills 

and over barrels barrels 
1904S. sees 166 6,247 LIGA VIS lee ante oer a 
OOO ererarsrelss 193 5,428 sal OOS 
LOVA ei. «50 5 218 4,837 Theat || erro a 
AGIOS eases 274 4,418 2,041 10, 427° 
MPA peecteerscrceal| 289) 3,606 Ue Ih oa pode aw 
OOS Re ene: orers 247 2,841 Te | oBecee a 


Merchant mills 

100,000 1,000 to Less than Custom Total 
barrels 100,000 1,000 mills reported 
and over barrels barrels 

104,013” ote eae geet a 104,013 

105,095 661 1,352 107,108 
71,809 43,878 RE eo a 116,404 
90,830 40,766 870 1,205 133,671 
76,919 33,407 52 eae rerestere a 110,846 
84,976 29,077 Behe I Geen a 114,439 


* Data from Census of Manufactures, 1905, Part Ill, 349, 351; Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, X, 419-20; 
Census of Manufactures, 1914, Il, 404-06; Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, X, 114-15; Biennial Census of 
Manufactures, 1921, pp. 105-09 Census of Manufactures, 1923, ‘““Flour-Mill and Grain-Mill Products,” pp. 18-22. 


“No data collected by census. 


>Includes merchant mills with product of less than 1,000 barrels. 


¢ Custom mills are not segregated as to type of product, and some of the mills here included may grind coarse grains 


but no wheat. 


4 The figures in this group for 1921 and 1923 are not comparable with earlier years owing to the omission of mills 
with a product valued at less than $5,000 (roughly equivalent to 800 barrels of flour). 


reported flour output of the country. It ap- 
pears also that the output of these smaller 
mills has been declining. The great de- 
crease, in 1921 and 1923, in the number and 
output of merchant mills producing less 
than 1,000 barrels is due, however, to the 
omission of all mills with a value of prod- 
uct under $5,000; at the average value of 
product of the remaining mills in this class, 
$6.02 per barrel in 1923, this meant the 
omission of most mills producing less than 
about 800 barrels a year. Complete omis- 
sion of production figures for all custom 
mills and for merchant mills with an output 
under 1,000 barrels would have reduced the 
apparent flour consumption in 1919 by less 
than 0.02 barrel per capita. Any error in 
the Department’s allowance for these mills 
can scarcely have resulted in an error as 
great as 0.01 barrel per capita in any year. 

The possibility that significant errors are 
present in the census figures themselves 


per cent of the output is produced by fewer 
than 7,000 mills, centrally located and easily 
reached. The fact that a census of wheat 
acreage has been seriously incomplete gives 
no substantial reason for expecting a census 
of flour milling to be likewise incomplete. 
Furthermore, if the downward trend in 
apparent consumption of flour per capita 
is to be accounted for, even partly, on the 
ground of incomplete census enumerations, 
it must be on the assumption that the 
census enumerations have become _ pro- 
gressively less adequate. This assumption 
would run directly counter to such evidence 
as is available on the reliability of the suc- 
cessive census enumerations. Altogether, 
the supposition that the changes in per 
capita consumption of flour indicated by 
these figures arise to any appreciable extent 


‘June 1926, II, 237-64, especiall . 238, 240 
oeeAG. p Ne 18) > > 
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from errors in the census enumerations 
seems quite untenable. 

There remains for consideration the item 
of flour stocks used by the Department of 
Agriculture in arriving at its figures for 
flour disappearance. The statistics of flour 
stocks are those of the Chicago Daily Trade 
Bulletin. These figures are based in part 
on actual returns of stocks at leading points 
and on estimates for a few other points. 
They include supplies at the leading cities 
and at country points, small mills, etc., but 
are in no sense comprehensive. Russell’s es- 
timates of flour stocks include, in addition 
to the Daily Trade Bulletin figures, flour on 
the piers in New York and an estimate for 
mill holdings and transit holdings based on 
a percentage of the week’s output. His 
figure is therefore much larger than that of 
the Daily Trade Bulletin, but contains a 
much larger element of estimate. The Cen- 
sus Bureau collected reports, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, of flour stocks in the hands of 
city mills (partly outside the mills proper), 
and henceforth will compile similar data 
quarterly. The three sets of figures for 
January 1, 1926, compare as follows: 


Daily Trade Bulletin...... 
Russell 


1,993,000 barrels 
6,900,000 barrels 
4,584,000 barrels 


The census figure represents reports from 
mills which in 1923 produced 88 per cent of 
the total flour production of merchant mills, 
and probably would be around 5,000,000 
barrels if all were included. These three 
figures of stocks overlap more or less, but 
even the largest is far from constituting an 
approximate inventory of aggregate flour 
stocks in the country on January 1. Very 
probably this aggregate would be at least 
10 million barrels in an average year, and 
possibly as high as 15 million or more. 
Since the figures for flour stocks used in 
the estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are far too low, the inference follows 
that the variation in aggregate flour stocks 
from year to year may easily be much 
greater than the quoted figures show.’ In 
particular years this variation may not be 


1The tendency of mills and bakeries to carry low 
inventories on January 1, for balance sheet reasons, 
reduces the importance of this consideration. 
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unimportant. From May 1920 to the middle 
of 1921, for example, price movements and 
financial considerations were such as to 
make for heavy reduction in flour inven- 
tories all along the line. As a matter of 
fact, the Daily Trade Bulletin figures show 
a decline from 2,499,000 on April 1, 1920, 
and 2,283,000 on July 1, 1920, to 1,478,000 
on July 1, 1921; but the figures show only a 
moderate decline from January 1, 1921, to 
January 1, 1922. The full reduction may 
have been much greater, and the true per 
capita consumption may have been appre- 
ciably larger in 1921 than the estimate 
shows. Different conditions may have led to 
an overstatement of consumption in 1919. 

On the other hand, variations in flour 
stocks on January 1 cannot be large in pro- 
portion to the annual output, and since 
errors in reckoning these variations cannot 
be cumulative, there is no ground for ques- 
tioning the general trend of the flour con- 
sumption figures. We may question whether 
actual consumption dropped as much as 12 
per cent from 1919 to 1921, but the down- 
ward trend from 1919 to 1923, as well as 
that from 1904 to 1919, cannot readily be 
called in question. We conclude, therefore, 
that the Department’s calculations deserve 
substantial credence as a measure of the 
declining trend of per capita flour con- 
sumption. 


RUSSELL’S ESTIMATES 


The estimates of flour production since 
1914 published by A. L. Russell, as we have 
noted, yield per capita consumption figures 
differing considerably from those derived 
from the census enumerations. The data 
are presented in Table 3 (p. 270), and the 
per capita figures are shown graphically in 
Chart 1 (p. 266). In particular, they indi- 
cate a stationary or increasing consump- 
tion per capita since 1919 and considerably 
more fluctuation from year to year than is 
suggested by the figures based on the census 
enumerations. 

There is no indication that Mr. Russell’s 
figures are intended to be taken as more 
reliable than the census. They seem to 
have been prepared to supply monthly and 
weekly figures not available from the cen- 
sus (except in the form of the incomplete 
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monthly returns which have been gathered 
by the Census Bureau since May 1923), to 
provide figures more promptly available 
than any collected by the Census Bureau, 
and to fill the gaps between census enumer- 
ations. In considering the reliability of his 
yearly totals we are examining a feature of 
the data which is distinctly subsidiary to 
their principal purpose. 
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ducing mills of the country and as a matter 
of subsequent investigation were found to 
cover about 95 per cent of the capacity and 
between 97 and 98 per cent of the output 
of the country.” Apparently this degree of 
completeness was maintained until the end 
of May 1920, so that the Grain Corporation 
figures for these years closely approximate 
the census in completeness. So far as can 


TABLE 3.—SuppLy, DISPOSITION, AND Per CapirA DISAPPEARANCE OF WHEAT FLouR, CALENDAR YEARS 


1914-25, BaAsED ON RusSsELL’S ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION* 


— = 


Stocks Total Stocks Disappear- Per capita 
Jan. 1 Output Imports supply Exports Dee. 1 ance Population | disappear- 
Year (thousand | (thousand | (thousand | (thousand | (thousand\ (thousand (thousand July 1 ance 
barrels) barrels) barrels) barrels) barrels) barrels) barrels) |(thousands)| (barrels) 
| 

1ST ceraer 2,385 116, 423 79 118,887 12,769 2,596 103,522 98,974 1.0460 
Gilley emperors 2,596 114,632 244 117,472 15,662 2,226 99,584 100,390 -9920 
Ui Fosasonan 2,226 OE 94% 186 122,359 14,379 2,290 105,690 101,787 1.0383 
is Wigeeeoc 2,290 117.785 642 120,717 13,926 1,428 105,363 103, 234 1.0206 
OTSeercrces:: 1,428 112,206 167 113,801 21,706 1,592 90,503 104,377 -8671 
GUO Aes ctetavees eoo2 133,088 17 134,697 26, 450 2,158 106,089 105,007 1.0103 
1 PAVanooctad 2,158 109,754 801 112,718 19,854 2,170 90.689 106, 422 -8522 
KS OA ersceaaroe 2,170 121,225 966 124,361 16,801 2,024 105,536 108,370 -9738 
PERS Soetn 2,024 125,604 694 128,822 15,025 2.293 111,004 109,742 1.0115 
Ile Paeectos eke We2ve 125,761 268 128,322 16,310 2,406 109,606 111,469 -9833 
TODAAe ene 2,406 132,011 65 134,482 15,990 2,088 116,457 118, 454 1.0265 
Gorter tie 2,085 125,200 ital 127,246 To AMG) IG 114,134 115,058 -9920 


* Production estimates compiled from Russell’s Commercial Review; other data as in Table 1 (p. 267) except for slight 
differences in population figures. The Department of Agriculture appears to have used unpublished estimates of the Census 


Bureau. The population estimates used here are those of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


between the two sets of estimates appear to be insignificant. 


Russell’s estimates of flour production 
for the period from January 1914 to May 
1920 appear to be based primarily on in- 
vestigations made and returns received by 
the United States Food Administration 
Grain Corporation and by its successor, the 
United States Grain Corporation, for both 
of which Mr. Russell was statistician. For 
the subsequent period they are understood 
to be based on reports published weekly 
by the Northwestern Miller with estimates 
for non-reporting mills, supplemented since 
May 1923 by the statistics reported by the 
Census Bureau. 

The statistics collected after July 1, 1918, 
by the Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration and the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration appear to have been extraordinarily 
complete. At the end of the 1918-19 crop 
year it was stated that “The reports finally 
secured by the Milling Division as to flour 
production covered practically all the pro- 


The differences 


be determined from the tables published 
by the Grain Corporation,’ the published 
figures from July 1918 to May 1920 repre- 
sent production as actually reported with 
no estimates for the few mills not report- 
ing. In Russell’s estimates as they now 
stand the monthly figures of the Grain 
Corporation for 1918 and 1919 have been 
raised so that the total for 1919 appears 
only slightly under the census figure. The 
figures, in thousand barrels, compare as 
follows: 7 


1918 1919 
Grain Corporation ...... 110,991 132,334 
PUUSSC LIE saci a mee teteca ease 112,206 133,088 
GETISUSHRR Aare cutee ota emt 133,671 


Prior to July 1918 the basis for Russell’s 
estimates is much less satisfactory. One 


‘Grain and Flour Statistics During the War, U.S. 
Grain Corporation, 1919, p. 3. 


* Supplement to Grain and Flour Statistics During 
the War, 1920, p. 22. 
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of the first tasks of the Milling Division was 
the collection of data on pre-war flour pro- 
duction of the mills of the country. For 
this purpose the Division obtained reports 
from a large number of mills on monthly 
production during the three calendar years 
1914-16. The results of this survey are set 
forth in a table described as “A report by 
the Milling Division of the capacity of the 
mills of the country showing the number in 
each group of capacity and the production 
by months of each division during the pre- 
war years.” The table is based, apparently, 
on reports from 1,178 mills. The final sec- 
tion of the table gives totals for all divisions 
for each year and adds two additional esti- 
mates for each year: a total “Production 
for 1914-1516 raised to 100 per cent basis 
of final report of June 15, 1918,” and an 
“Estimated grand total production of all 
mills of the country.”! The Grain Corpora- 
tion also publishes a table described as a 
“Report of flour production in the three 
pre-war years, by states and by Milling 
Divisions, and total production of the mills 
reporting,” in which still different figures 
are shown for these three years.” 

The various estimates for 1914-16 are 
shown in Table 4. It will be observed that 
Russell’s present estimates are not only be- 
low the “grand total” estimate of the Grain 
Corporation, but in 1914 and 1916 are ap- 
preciably beiow the “equal 100 per cent” 
estimate of the Grain Corporation. Rus- 
sell’s estimate for 1914 agrees closely with 
the census enumeration for that year, which 
did not include custom mills, while the 
“equal 100 per cent” and “grand total” esti- 
mates of the Grain Corporation are far 
above all the other figures. The inference 
is that the Grain Corporation’s estimates 
were too high, either because of an over- 
estimate for non-reporting mills, or because 
the production was overstated in the re- 
ports, or both. It is worthy of note that the 
reports were obviously intended to furnish 
a basis for allocating subsequent wheat 
supplies. For present purposes the discrep- 


1Cf. Grain and Flour Statistics During the War, 
1919, p. 13. 


eT hablewlinn peo: 


’ The reported and estimated monthly totals are 
shown in ibid., p. 15. 
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ancies and the explanations which may be 
offered for them are chiefly significant as 
indicating the incompleteness and the some- 
what uncertain accuracy of the figures 
available to Mr. Russell as a basis for his 
estimates. 


TABLE 4.—VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF FLOUR PRODUC- 
TION, 1914—-16* 


(Thousand barrels) 


Estimate by 1914 


1915 1916 

Grain Corporation: 

Ve DONRTCC mar etrene eects 90,469 | 92,719 |. 98,636 

ee CO Paley s 2. lle Sree mints 100,755 | 90,993 | 96,653 

“Equal 100 per cent”. |126,9382 | 114,633 | 120,947 

Cre OK) ONE G ois a wae 129,522 | 116,972 | 123,415 
RUSSCUIR ee eka fers ta eke 116,423 | 114,632 | 119,947 
GenSus tether eee IGE oom orn I acac cos 
Dept.of Asriculture, .- «| Lie do0e| semesters: 


* Grain Corporation data from its publications, Grain 
and Flour Statistics During the War, 1919, pp. 8, 13. Census 
data from Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, X, 
110 (merchant mills only). Other data from Tables 1 and 
3, pp. 267 and 270, respectively. 


For the crop year 1917-18 the Grain Cor- 
poration obtained weekly production re- 
ports from “agreement mills” and made 
monthly estimates of total United States 
production.? The incomplete and variable 
character of the reports may be judged 
from the facts that the reported production 
for September was 75.6 per cent of the esti- 
mated total, and that for subsequent months 
the reported production ranged between 
81.1 and 89.3 per cent of the estimated 
totals, except for February and April when 
it rose to 90.5 and 93.9 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

For the period since May 1920, Russell 
has relied chiefly upon data collected by 
the Northwestern Miller. Since May 1923 
the monthly reports of flour production col- 
lected by the Department of Commerce 
have also been available. In these years, 
Russell’s estimates of flour production run 
much higher than those of the Census 
Bureau and the Department of Agriculture, 
as the following figures, in thousand bar- 
rels, show: 


1921 1923 1925 

(CETISUS socket aera. Oo 4 Omemnll cS Omer tate 
Dept. of Agriculture. 112,051 115,644 117,214 
Russells eer. eeu cers 121,225 125,761 125,200 


The data on which Russell’s estimates 
have been based since May 1920, while 
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doubtless trustworthy so far as they go, are 
quite incomplete. The “968 identical mills” 
for which production is now being tabu- 
lated by the Department of Commerce are 
stated to have “produced approximately 
87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 
in 1923,” and the Northwestern Miller data 
are much less comprehensive. It is a seri- 
ous question whether this group of mills 
now produces the same proportion of the 
total output as it did in 1923. The large 
mills are more completely represented than 
the small mills, and with the tendency, 
noted above, for the larger mills to increase 
in relative importance, it seems probable 
that the percentage of the total output pro- 
duced by any such group of mills is in- 
creasing year by year. Furthermore, the 
trend of production by any group of iden- 
tical mills must fail to reflect any increase 
in total production arising from an increase 
in the total number of mills in existence or 
any decrease in total production arising 
from the elimination of mills which fail 
and go out of business. Since 1919 the mor- 
tality among mills has been high. All such 
discontinued mills are necessarily excluded 
from the group of identical mills. 
Whatever the cause of the discrepancy 
between Russell’s estimates of total flour 
production in 1921 and 1923 and the figures 
derived from the census enumerations, as 
supplemented by the Department of Agri- 
culture estimate for mills not included in the 
census, there seems no reasonable ground 
for preferring Russell’s estimates. Russell’s 
estimates were 10,379,000 barrels above the 
census for 1921, and 11,322,000 barrels above 
the census for 1923. There seems no reason 
to suppose that these censuses were not 
complete within the classification covered, 
namely, merchant mills with an output val- 
ued at $5,000 or more. This being the case, 
the census figures can be raised to the level 
of Russell’s estimates only on the assump- 
tion that the production of mills deliber- 
ately excluded from the censuses of 1921 
and 1923 amounted to some 10 or 11 mil- 
lion barrels. The mills omitted from the 
censuses were merchant mills with a value 
of product under $5,000, and custom mills. 
In 1919 the census showed a production of 
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only about two million barrels for custom 
mills and all merchant mills producing less’ 
than 1,000 barrels. As a matter of fact, 
production of a considerable proportion of 
the merchant mills with an output under 
1,000 barrels is included in the censuses of 
1921 and 1923, and it is very questionable 
whether the output of custom mills has 
increased at all since 1919. 

In short, Russell’s figures involve so large 
an element of estimate on such uncertain 
grounds that their divergence from the of- 
ficial estimates deserves to carry no weight 
in estimating the trend of per capita flour 
consumption. They are highly valuable for 
the purpose of showing the monthly and 
weekly course of production, but they 
cannot be accepted as casting doubt upon 
the calculations of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE OF THE DECLINE 


The fact of the decline in per capita con- 
sumption of fiour is further substantiated 
by figures for domestic disappearance of 
wheat. Chart 2 compares the per capita 
domestic disappearance of wheat for food, 
feed, and waste, since 1901-02, as derived 
from the revised official estimates of pro- 
duction,” with the Department of Agricul- 
ture figures of per capita flour disappear- 
ance since 1889 expressed in terms of wheat. 
The serious errors in the official production 
estimates prior to 1901 destroy their value 
for such a comparison in earlier years. The 
figures on domestic disappearance of wheat 
are taken from the supply and distribution 
table prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture,’ altered only to the extent that 
flour exports are converted to terms of 


*Cf. discussion and table on pp. 267-68 above. 


* While we consider our revised estimates of pro- 
duction, published in the June number of Wueat 
Stupies, to be superior to the revised official esti- 
mates, the differences are slight after 1901, and disap- 
pearance figures derived from our revised estimates 
could not be considered as independent evidence of 
the decline in per capita flour consumption, since our 
revision is based in large part on the flour consump- 
tion figures. 


°U.S. Department of Agriculture Statistical Bulle- 


tin No. 12, Wheat and Rye Statistics, January 1926, 
pp. 44-47. 
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wheat at the rate of 4.7 bushels per barrel 
of flour.t The disappearance for food, feed, 
and waste is calculated by computing first 
the total supply from the year’s crop plus 
carryover out of the preceding year, and 
imports of wheat and flour in terms of 
wheat. This total supply, minus the ex- 
ports of wheat and of flour in terms of 
wheat, shipments to possessions, estimated 
seed requirements, and the reported carry- 
over into the following year, gives the 
apparent domestic disappearance for food, 
feed, and waste.” 

The domestic disappearance of wheat is 
necessarily larger, on the average, than the 
disappearance of flour in terms of wheat, 
inasmuch as the former must cover feed 
and waste as well as wheat milled for 
domestic flour consumption. The wheat 
disappearance figures also show a much 
wider fluctuation, owing partly to the vari- 
ation in the items of feed and waste, but 
chiefly to the fact that apparent disappear- 
ance of wheat may differ widely from the ac- 
tual consumption. The carryover of wheat 
from one crop year to the next varies 
greatly, and available data on year-end 
carryovers for past years are neither com- 
plete nor accurate. The visible supply state- 
ments omit a large portion of the stocks at 
central points and are not entirely com- 
parable from year to year. The estimates 
of stocks in country mills and elevators, 
prior to 1919, as used by the Department 
of Agriculture, are the Chicago Board of 
Trade statements of stocks in second hands 


‘The actual ratio of wheat milied to flour pro- 
duced in the United States was 4.70 bushels per 
barrel in 1909 and in 1914, and 4.71 bushels per bar- 
rel in 1921 and in 1923. Under the influence of war- 
time economies it fell somewhat below this figure, 
and in 1919 stood at 4.63 bushels per barrel. Cf. 
last column in Table 1, p. 267. 


*The population estimates used in obtaining per 
capita figures are slightly different from those used by 
the Department. See footnote to Chart 2. 


%’ Additional data now being collected periodically 
by the Department of Commerce and the Department 
of Agriculture will supply much more complete and 
adequate information on stocks of wheat and flour 
than has previously been available. Incidentally, 
they demonstrate strikingly the inadequacy of earlier 
statistics. For a more detailed discussion of the 
limitations of past figures on stocks of wheat and 
of flour and an outline of the additional data which 
should be collected, see The Disposition of American 
Wheat Supplies, WHET Stuptes, August 1925, I, 293-98. - 
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July 1 less the Chicago Board of Trade 
visible supply. These figures are less com- 
plete and probably less nearly comparable 
from year to year than the visible supply 
figures. The estimates of farm stocks are 
probably subject to a large error, since the 
crop correspondents, from whose reports 
the estimates have been derived, are not 
in a position to know the facts with any 
great degree of accuracy. No statistics are 
available for the earlier years on stocks of 
wheat in the hands of city mills.’ 


CHART 2.—PER CAPITA DISAPPEARANCE OF WHEAT, 
Crop YEARS 1901-02 To 1924-25, AND OF FLOUR 
IN TERMS OF WHEAT, CENSUS YEARS 1889-1923* 


(Bushels per capita) 


6.5 


5.0 


3.5 3:5 
1890 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 


* Flour data from Table 1 (p. 267). Wheat data from De- 
partment of Agriculture Statistical Bulletin 12, Table 43, 
with slight alterations due to conversion of flour to wheat 
at a rate of 4.7 bushels per barrel, and to substitution of 
population estimates of National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search for census estimates, for the years 1909-25. 


1895 


As a result of the incomplete and inaccu- 
rate character of the figures on carryover, 
the apparent disappearance of wheat is 
much larger in some years than the actual 
consumption, and in other years much 
smaller. The variation in disappearance 
from year to year can furnish, by itself, no 
basis for conclusions as to the variation in 
actual consumption of wheat. 

Over any considerable period of years, 
however, the domestic disappearance of 
wheat for food, feed, and waste must cor- 
respond closely with the actual consump- 
tion unless there are significant errors in 
the production estimates. The downward 


4 
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trend in per capita domestic disappearance 
of wheat since 1901 can be explained only 
on the ground of an actual decrease in per 
capita consumption or a progressive ten- 
dency to increasing understatement of the 
crops. There is no evidence whatever for 
the latter hypothesis; and the disappearance 
figures accordingly furnish strong support- 
ing evidence of the declining per capita 
consumption of flour in the United States. 


DECLINE IN PER CAPITA FLOUR CONSUMPTION, UNITED STATES 


If further evidence of the decline in flour 
consumption per capita be necessary, it 
may be found in the fact that the study of 
factors affecting flour consumption, as set 
forth in succeeding pages, indicates that 
most of the important forces which might 
be expected to influence per capita flour 
consumption have been tending to cause a 
decrease in consumption. The decline was 
an inevitable result of these forces. 


Il. TRENDS OF CONSUMPTION OF OTHER FOODS 


A variety of suggestions have been offered 
to account for the decline in per capita 
consumption of flour. Among the most 
complete of the published discussions is 
that included in a press release issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture.t None 
of the published discussions, however, has 
attempted a careful statistical comparison 
of the changes in consumption of flour with 
the changes in consumption of other foods 
or has presented an adequate background 
upon which to base any confident forecast 
of the probable future trend of flour con- 
sumption. A statistical study of the trends 
in per capita consumption of other impor- 
tant foods and of the factors influencing 
food consumption brings out certain facts 
which are quite contrary to common im- 
pressions and gives an illuminating picture 
of the conditions which are causing current 
changes in food consumption. Most impor- 
tant of all, perhaps, the study of statistics 
for other foods gives a basis for judging 
the relative importance of the various fac- 
tors involved. Some of the factors which 
have received most attention turn out to 
have little actual significance, while two of 
the most important factors have received 
little consideration. 


* Released for publication May 14, 1926. The factors 
cited in this statement as chiefly responsible for the 
decline in flour consumption are the increased average 
purchasing power of the population, “enabling con- 
sumers to purchase large amounts of fruit, vegetables, 
and dairy products, at the expense of wheat flour”; 
the shift of the population from the country to the 
city, where less bread is eaten; the larger variety of 
foods now available; increased efficiency in the use of 
flour resulting from the growth of the baking industry 
and from the use of a higher quality of wheat; and 
the use of more milk, fat, and other ingredients in 
addition to flour in bakery products. 


An excellent picture of the relative im- 
portance of the various foods as they are 
consumed in the United States is furnished 


TABLE 5.—RELATIVE CONSUMPTION OF VARIOUS 
Foops IN THE UNITED STATES IN TERMS OF 
ENERGY VALUE, 1911-12 To 1916-17* 


Commodity Percentage of total 
Wiheatzand flourescent 25.90 
WOES. OHNE NOTRE Phe Borg On 0 4 Se 21.65 

POrmeancy lar dees seer ae 15.74 

IBeehen men. fics moe ae 5.30 

MEE OTIEM one ches tes ak ee 61 
IDGTBPI) JOHOORHOURS ao Bo ote ob c 15.26 
SUG OTA ter ce cee ey TORS oe24 
Cereals other than wheat..... aria 

(COTTE tee ere eied Uae | 

IRN COP wt hats shanetcitaes eestor - 60, 

LEONE? aaa eacecer oes ORR Mona a a Oe -45 

ORDERS Oe Sak. eke ee 69 
AUIROED CTA OOOUS eas he ire ee 15.21 

Gilt oak eee rae eee eae Bala” 

BOtatOeSa pacino. ee 3.36 

BRoultryeandsessseecass ae ae 2.02 

Vegetables unspecified .... ele 

IND DUCSi mrtg erste de teens 1.08 

INL ESM ree See eae os eee ee. .92 

IPOS UIMES ea anes ce eke 83 

Fruits unspecified ......... 62 

Oleomancanines sae 42 

OSS Date: Seeeaee orcs Re eee ce ane: 41 

TS ATVAIUIAS treet erst «a Met ee -40 

(COXSORT ars otto Seen, ee, .29 

ORAS CSs hires ei ee ee asl 
TOLER 8 55 a Pad, Rt eee 100.03 

* Adapted from Raymond Pearl, The Nation’s Food 


(W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia, 1920), p. 236. 


by the study of Raymond Pearl in The 
Nation’s Food. Pearl’s calculations are 


summarized in Table 5. They indicate that 


TRENDS OF CONSUMPTION OF OTHER FOODS 


during the six years, 1911-12 to 1916-17, 
over three-fourths of the food supply of the 
United States, measured in energy value, 
was derived from the four food groups of 
wheat, meats (including lard), dairy prod- 
ucts, and sugars. Of the total, 26 per cent 
was derived from wheat, 22 per cent from 
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cane and beet sugar, and corn meal, which 
together with wheat flour constituted ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the total calorie- 
intake in the period covered by Pearl’s 
calculations. This information leaves a 
good deal to be desired, in respect to peri- 
ods covered, reliability of data, and es- 


TABLE 6.—APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF MEATS AND Larpb, CALENDAR YEARS 1907-25 


Calories per capita?’ 
Total¢ (million pounds) Per capita? (pounds) (thousands) 
Year Mutton Mutton All 

Beef Pork Veal jandlamb|) Lard Beef Pork Veal jandlamb| Lard meats Lard 

WOOF 5c Rowe oeraet 6,780 | 6,624 644 558 10555 Ose led omoOMlmaos 6.39 iPieal PASeeh |) “abot 
190 Sie zsersvereteucre ios 6,367 | 6,981 627 557 1,154 | 71.59 | 78.49 | 7.05 6.26 13.0 204.8 | 54.9 
T9095 5 erecsrs gees) G6 G00) |. O21 00) 683 601 1,042 75252 1-67.40) | 7.50 6.64 ih: 19 Ue eASes 
TOM cerns o0%. 2 6,561 | 5,881 686 596 15052 871089916363 1097-42 6.45 11.4 180.5 | 48.1 
HOT Teka eenrs. Sees 6,342 | 6,768 656 P43) Ms) oS) | PAU |) SE, Wichita i388 (rere || aero ef 
NOU Dis srercran are | 5,807 | 6,570 667 773 1,068 | 60.97 | 68.98 | 7.00 8.12 1th 181.4 | 47.3 
HOUSE statoys ons fers Deon | eOstou 487 725 1,100 | 60.26 | 69.99 | 5.01 7.47 11.3 180.5 | 47.7 
TOMAR ate ee (eceye | 5,722 | 6,812 437 724 L192 oe Si 68.838 e442 (cy, 12.0 175.8 | 50.6 
(WINS B'S. 86 Stoo | 5,414 | 6,668 428 622 1,281 || 538-93 | 66.42 | 4.26 6.20 12.8 167.0 | 54.0 
POUG rca ces | 5,639 | 6,848 536 613 1,368 || 55-40) | 67-28 | 5-27 6.02 13.4 170-2 | 56-5 
ONE ie: seis | 6,083 | 5,704 662 473 ay || SM |) Aas Hay || Gio 4.58 11.6 NOSek 4950 
LOTS ratte ais: his .aees 6,522 | 6,534 765 486 1,374 | 62.49 | 62.60 | 7.33 4.66 13.2 168.9 | 55.7 
Wee c aes 6,474 | 6,629 808 607 1292 SO Oo0 | Golo deoo 5-78 12.3 170-4 |) 51-9 
iA Vass eacse sts | 6,713" | 75018 814 588 1,416 | 68.08 | 68.76 | 7.65 5:53 igoa) 180.6 | 56.1 
VOD Ueto satee ies lh |) Potty} 751 639 1,223 | 56.94 | 71.90 | 6.93 5.90 11.3 WA  2fse/ 
1 ODDS creveteratss -aeu 6,643 | 8,270 797 545 payer | COossY I (seal, || fee 4.97 14.2 USS Ogee) 
AQDB er wiekeicrssc cca 6,850 | 9,531 872 576 1,707 | 61-45 | 85.50! | 7.82 5-17 15:3 206.0 | 64.6 
ODAC setehercersieveke 6,993 | 9,669 935 589 1,749 | 61.64 | 85.22 | 8.24 Jase) 15.4 PV) |) GW 
WSIS. cok: cinco 7,166 | 8,749 |1,004 597 1,523 | 62.28 | 76.04 | 8.73 5.19 13.2 iegilstss Gide. 71 


“Data from Meat Production, Consumption and ForeignTrade in the United States, Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S. 


Department of Agriculture, 1925. 


» The population figures used in calculating per capita consumption for 1907-08 are the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census for population July 1; for 1909-25, estimates of National Bureau of Economic Research, from their News-Bulletin, 


March 17, 1926. 


¢ Based on analyses given by Bryant and Atwater, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, 


Bulletin No. 28, revised edition, 1906, pp. 19-34, 55. 


The values used, in calories per pound, are: beef 935, veal 555, mutton 


and lamb 1,055, lard 4,220, being for the meats the values given as averages of all analyses for “sides, as purchased,” and 
for lard, the value for refined lard as purchased. The value used for pork is 1,622 calories per pound, obtained by finding 
the average of the “‘medium fat, all analyses’? values for the different cuts, weighted according to the relative weights of 
the cuts in a 250-pound hog, as shown in Armour’s Monthly Letter to Animal Husbandmen, September 1924, p. 4; Bryant 
and Atwater’s figure for “sides” was not used because of the small number of analyses on which it is based and the uncer- 


tainty of the meaning of the term side as applied to pork. 


meats, including lard, 15 per cent from 
dairy products, and 13 per cent from sugars. 
An additional 7 per cent was derived from 
corn products. 

Pearl’s estimates, while they give no pic- 
ture of trends in consumption of different 
foods over more than a brief period, furnish 
a serviceable basis for determining which 
foodstuffs it is important to examine for 
this purpose. The remainder of this section 
is devoted to a study of per capita figures 
for consumption of the principal meats, 
lard, dairy products (except whole milk), 


pecially deficiency in statistics of stocks. It 
is, however, sufficient to throw considerable 
light on the changes in the relative con- 
sumption of different foods, and on the 
trend in per capita consumption of these 
important foodstuffs in the aggregate. 


CONSUMPTION OF PRINCIPAL Foops 


Table 6 and Chart 3 (p. 276) show, on a 
per capita basis, the apparent consumption 
of each important class of meat and of lard 
in the United States since 1907. The primary 
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annual figures are conveniently available 
in the estimates of the Bureau of Animal 


CHART 3..—APPARENT PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
PRINCIPAL MEATS AND Larp, 1907—25* 


(Pounds per capita) 


VEAL 


MUTTON & LAMB 


1910 


* See Table 6, p. 275. 


1915 


Industry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture.' 
Beef consumption per capita appears to 


*It should be noted that these estimates of meat 
and lard consumption are subject to a wider margin 
of error than any other figures used in the present 
study of food consumption. The latest report of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry (1925) states that “The 
estimates are based on the federally inspected slaugh- 
ter. The animals shown in the first table are 
converted into meat by use of average carcass weights 
and average dressing percentages derived from pack- 
ers’ reports to the Department, census reports, etc. 
Spoilage of meat is allowed for only in respect to 
that which is condemned under the Federal inspec- 
tion. 

“The slaughter each year is accurate so far as the 
number of animals slaughtered under United States 
inspection is concerned. Ratios are established for the 
remaining slaughter which are subject to changes due 
to more recent data from census and other sources. 
The annual ratios of cattle and calf slaughter are 
estimated by the method of Dr. Sewall Wright, for- 
merly of the Animal Husbandry Division of this 
Bureau.” 

Consumption estimates are obtained by subtract- 
ing exports from the estimated production, adding 
imports, and (since 1916) adjusting for changes in 
stocks. The weakness in the estimates lies in the 
necessity of estimating ratios of other slaughter 
to federally inspected slaughter. The uninspected 
slaughter amounts in the case of hogs to some 40 
per cent of the total, and the information on which 
it must be estimated is meager and unsatisfactory. 
The actual trend of consumption, therefore, may dif- 
fer appreciably from that shown. 
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have declined materially (about 23 per 
cent) between 1909 and 1914, to have in- 
creased slightly during the war, and since 
1918 to have remained practically constant. 
Pork consumption reached relatively low 
levels in 1909, 1910, and 1917, and apart 
from these dips, shows a fairly steady 
downward trend until 1918. In 1920 there 
began a sharp upward trend which carried 
pork consumption in 1923 and 1924 to the 
highest levels shown. The consumption of 
mutton and lamb and of veal has been too 
small throughout to play an important part 
as a substitute for other foods. 

Lard consumption appears high in 1907 
and 1908, perhaps partly owing to an ac- 
cumulation of stocks in these years, during 
which production was unusually large. In 
preparing the estimates of consumption, no 
correction is made for changes in stocks 
until 1916. A slight upward trend of con- 
sumption began in 1914, followed by ex- 
ceptionally high consumption in the three 
years 1922-24, with a decrease in 1925. 

In estimating the total consumption of 
dairy products, Pearl obtained his figures 
by assuming an average annual milk pro- 


CHART 4.—APPARENT PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
Four Principat DAtry PropuctTs, IN TERMS 
OF WHOLE MILK, SINCE 1917* 


(Pounds per capita) 


45 450 450 
40 400 400 
35 350 350 
30 300 300 
25 250 250 
20 200 200 
15 150 150 
10 100 100 
5 50 50 
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* See Table 7, p. 277. 


duction of 4,278 pounds per cow, calculat- 
ing the total production by applying this 
figure to the official estimates of number of 
dairy cows in the country each year, and 
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making certain allowances for waste. For 
his purpose this method was probably the 
best available, since no satisfactory inde- 
pendent figures are available on consump- 
tion of fresh whole milk. There is a general 
belief, however, that milk production per 
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most important of which is fresh whole 
milk, must be omitted. 

The per capita quantities of whole milk 
estimated to have been consumed in cheese, 
condensed and evaporated milk, ice cream, 
and butter, respectively, and the total, are 


cow is increasing and that many wastes are shown in Chart 4 (p. 276) and Table 7 for 


TABLE 7.—APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF Four PRINCIPAL DAIRY BRODUCTS AND OLEOMARGARINE, CALENDAR 
YEARS 1917—25* 


Total apparent consumption Per capita apparent consumption 
Condensed Oleomar- 

Year milk Cheese Ice cream Butter garine Condensed| Cheese | Ice cream Butter Oleomar- 
(million | (million | (million | (million | (million milk (pounds) |(gallons) |(pounds) garine 
pounds) | pounds) | gallons) | pounds) | pounds) ||\(pounds) (pounds) 

OMe me ernst igre ace || coesae wt see sae TSG5(3 |) B228ee a |e ere safes 16.05 Deel 
OMe me Aen! cites civot || canta’ 20974 Ie s48536 "| SO22 come le eis hate 2.01 14.23 3-09 
POM ep mekcuntt 1,430°3 | 360.2 222.0 | 1,522.1 | 349.0 10.76 3.43 raillt 14.50 Oeoe 
POZO tens cues « 1505956) |) 372-4 247.1 | 1,558.6 | 360.2 9.96 3.50 2.32 14.60 3.38 
11 Kees eee 1,220-3 | 377.3 DAs 9 1125.0 1 210-2 TAKS 3-48 Ono 15.92 1.94 
1 ey ae roe cee 1,357.8 | 404.8 262.2 | 1,796.1 | 179-6 Wey 3.69 2.39 16.37 1.64 
ODS eee sete 1,454.3 | 425.7 305.7 | 1,866.8 | 226.5 13.05 3.82 2.74 16.75 2-03 
OA Meiacek rs 1,553.6 | 464.6 302-6 | 1,934.1 | 22979 13.69 4.10 2.67 17.05 2.03 
ODD alere oie erecwes ace tee dll = eis | ace e's ILS Ph Ul con oc Apior Mates 16.55 1.98 
Whole milk equivalent (pounds per capita) Calories per capita 
Year Condensed Condensed Oleomar- 

milk Cheese Ice cream Butter milk Cheese Ice cream Butter garine Total 
eater aie, = caetal Pak sie sts waste- Ila) teu oe B37 05°. | «Rea, eens, CHE oierecetes 57,860 (oD | coos 
MOMS eee, ci eearera) |) srerrals aes 27.64 298.85 - i, Ween) tye ste. Suse || GWAR | wWOseb4 | coscoc 
HOMO ree cue aes 26.90 34.3 29.01 804.50 8,742 6,688 9,428 | 52,272 | -11,703 | 88,8383 
LODO eer. cterae 24.90 35-0 31.90 306.60 8,092 6,825 10,501 | 52,633 | 11,914 | 89,882 
TODA ae teeters 28.15 | 34.8 30.94 884.32 Ps 59 i OPI 00 10,368 | 57,392 6,838 | 90,221 
OD De a ees 30.92 36.9 82.86 343.77 10,049 7,196 10,680 | 59,014 Ha(heil || Geel 
OD Sine Rest. 4-075 32.62 38.2 37.68 351.75 10,602 7,449 12,246 | 60,384 Ceeiliss |) ic/atskay/ 
i A eae 84.22 41.0 86.71 358 .05 e232 Geo9om lS 616465: 7,156 | 99,669 
UES IS Sa, Beal | meavio sn Rexees UNE caceteas SAT CH Ol Seeeree el messes. ou ||| ssterre 59,663 Otel |) ocoonc 


* Data for condensed milk and cheese computed from production, exports and imports, and stocks as reported by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Data for ice cream from reports to U.S. 
Department of Agriculture raised to 100 per cent on basis of statement that they represent approximately 60 per cent of 
total production. Data for butter and oleomargarine from Survey of Current Business, February 1926. Per capita calcu- 
lations as described in Table 6, p. 275. Conversions to whole milk on basis of milk equivalent (in pounds), for con- 
densed milk 2.5 per pound, for cheese 10 per pound, for ice cream 13.75 per pound, and for butter 21 per pound. Cf. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1922, p. 293. Calories calculated for condensed milk and ice cream at 325 calories 
per pound of whole milk used, for cheese at 1,950, for butter at 3,605, and for oleomargarine at 3,525 calories per pound. 


(Bryant and Atwater, pp. 54, 55.) 


being eliminated. If such is the case, as- 
sumption of a constant production per cow 
and a constant loss may yield an indication 
of the general level of consumption of dairy 
products, in terms of milk, at that time, but 
must fail seriously as an indication of the 
rate of change in consumption. For our 
purposes it is better to use the direct figures 
available for specific dairy products, de- 
spite the fact that certain products, the 


years for which figures are available. A 
fairly steady increase is shown by each 
class of dairy product, except that butter 
shows a considerable decline from 1917 to 
1918 and a sharp increase in 1923, con- 
tinued into the subsequent years. 

There are no satisfactory figures on total 
consumption of fresh whole milk in the 
United States. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that nearly one-half of 
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the total production is used in this form.’ dairy products has increased markedly in 
Accepting Pearl’s estimate that 15 per cent recent years. 


TABLE 8.—-APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF CANE AND BEET SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES, FISCAL YEARS 
1888-89 To 1924—25* 


=) 


Calories Calories Calories 
Year Total Per per capita Year Total Per per capita Year Total Per per capita 
July-June | (million capita (thou- July-June | (million capita (thou- || July-June | (million capita (thou- 
pounds)|\(pounds)|\ sands) pounds) |(pounds)| sands) pounds) |\(pounds)| sands) 


1888-89...| 3,090 50.96 88.2 | 1901-02..| 5,044 64.32 111.3 || 1914-15..| 8,697 87.22 150.9 
1889-90...| 3,191 51.37 88.9 | 1902-03..| 6,412 80.10 188.6 || 1915-16..| 7,973 78.90 136.5 
1890-91...| 3,868 61.01 105.5 | 1903-04..] 5,728 70.15 121:4 || 1916-17..) 8,497 82.82 143.3 
1891-92. -| 3,920 | 60-81 105.2 | 1904-05..] 6,108 (Boas 126°9 | 1917-18.) 8,167 78.64 136.0 
1892-93...) 4,264 64.88 112.2 | 1905-06..] 6,554 77.20 133-6 | 1918-19..} 8,816 84.34 145.9 
1893-94...) 4,939 73.73 127.6 | 1906-07..) 7,161 82.77 143.2 | 1919-20..) 9,830 29 160.9 
1894-95...| 4,324 | 63.32 109.5 || 1907-08...) 6,657 75.54 130.7 || 1920-21..| 10,665 99229 171.8 
1895-96...) 4,499 64.65 111.8 | 1908-09..] 7,343 82.18 142.2 | 1921-22..} 11,242 | 103.01 178.2 
1896-97...| 5,603 79.00 136.7 || 1909-10..] 7,346 80.26 138.8 | 1922-23..) 11.825 | 106.83 184.8 
1897-98...| 38,475 | 48.07 83-2 |) 1910-11.-) 7,312 78.48 135.8 || 1923-24..) 11,341 | 100.64 174.1 
1898-99...| 4,609 62.60 108-3 | 1911-12"-) 7,950 84.16 145.6 | 1924-25..) 12,906 | 112.90 195.3 
1899-1900.) 4,486 59.69 103.3 | 1912-13:.) 8,339 86.73 150.0 
1900-01...) 5,596 72.86 126.0 | 1915-14..) 8,903 90.65 156.8 


* Totals in terms of raw sugar, without correction for changes in stocks, from Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 802, 
supplemented by trade data (including shipments to and from possessions) for 1924-25 in Monthly Summary of Foreign 
Commerce, June 1925, and altered, for the years to 1908-09 inclusive, to inciude beet sugar production and exports (Agri- 
culture Yearbook, 1294, pp. 801-02) on raw basis throughout, at 100 pounds raw to 93 pounds refined. Per capita figures 
computed as in Table 6 (p. 275), but using population estimates for January 1. Conversion to calories at 1,730 calories 
per pound, equivalent of Bryant and Atwater (p. 65) figure of 1,860 for refined sugar. 


of the energy value of the nation’s food Over 85 per cent of the total consumption 
was derived from milk in the years 1911—_ of all sugars in the United States is in the 
16, it would appear that some 7 or 8 per form of cane and beet sugar, and for pres- 
cent was derived from fresh whole milk. 
Such fragmentary data as are available 
point to a substantial increase in fresh milk 
consumption in recent years. The Depart-  j55 
ment of Agriculture stated in 1922 that 


CuarT 5.—APPARENT PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
SuGAR, FiscaL YEARS 1888-89 ro 1924—25* 


(Pounds per capita) 


“During the last three or four years edu- =~ 
cational campaigns have been conducted 3 a 
in many cities to increase the consumption — 90 90 
OM Mk ees tourveys showed: that in Wg, 80 
many districts the amount of milk con- 

sumed was inadequate and as a result of * a 
this educational work the consumption in © — sar 
several large cities has been increased as _ 50 == 50 


much as 10 to 20 per cent, and the increases 49 | 


: e 229 . 40 
maintained.’ It appears, therefore, that Saal | ake 


per capita consumption of all important i 
‘ 20 


iz —+ 
‘Cf. tabulation in Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, 10 | 1 
p. 871. The estimates given are necessarily somewhat 
rough as regards household use and have not been 
considered sufficiently reliable for use in a quanti- 
tative study of trends of food consumption, but they 
may here be accepted without question as an indica- 
tion of the approximate magnitude of the items. 
*“The Dairy Industry,” in U.S. Department of Agri- ent Pepe these alone need be consid- 


culture Yearbook, 1922, pp. 288-89. ered. The figures on consumption of cane 


0 

1889 1894 1899 1904 1909 1914 1919 1924° 
-90 95 -00 05 10 15 -20 25 
* See Table 8. 
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and beet sugar in the United States as pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
are predominantly for raw sugar but in part 
represent refined sugar. For the purposes 
of Table 8 and Chart 5 (opposite) they have 
been converted, so far as possible, to the 
basis of raw cane sugar throughout, count- 
ing 93 pounds of refined sugar equivalent 
to 100 pounds of raw. From this chart it 
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corn meal in the United States, amounting 
to over 75 per cent in the period 1889-1923. 
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Consumption data on several other foods 
are much to be desired. Individually none 
of them is very important, but the foods 
omitted in the foregoing summary of con- 


TABLE 9.—APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF CoRN MEAL AND WHEAT FLour, CENSUS YEARS 1899-1923* 


Corn meal Wheat flour 
Calories per capita 
Production (thousand barrels) oe Apparent consumption | Apparent consumption (thousands) 
Year exports Total Per capita Total 

Merchant Custom (thousand | (thousand | (barrels) | (thousand | Per capita Corn Wheat 

mills mills Total barrels) barrels) barrels) | (barrels) meal flour 
HCO eews eal eee os Ml len ces 36,898 334 36,564 O97 70,944 1.148 193.65 369.14 
TBO Os cteverse: « 27,839 125197 40,086 869 39,167 O21 84,857 1.1384 170.94 364.67 
TOD AR aan. « 23,625 8, 9167 | 32, 54il¢ 357 32,184 -390 93 406 ilo tail 126.51 363.48 
AGUS iM eee 2053 5,636 27,188 509 26,679 PASS 97,327 1.073 95 .69 344.97 
(MNES omawie 16,328 4,872" | 21,200* 391 20,809 -210 104,855 1.071 68.12 344.17 
i GSE AES oe ei 10,688 4,107 14,790 1,241 13,549 ALY) 106,672 1.016 41.84 O20800 
MO2 Dice 10.932 4,000" ; 14,932 857 14,075 -130 96,362 -889 42.17 285.63 
PODS tiem tee (eal2s155) 4500077) 16.1552 711 15,444 ad shy) 99,489 891 45.08 286.31 


*Corn meal production from census enumerations, supplemented by our estimates for custom mills in 1904, 1914, 
1921, 1923; net exports, including shipments to possessions, from publications of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. Wheat flour data from Table 1, p. 267. 


Per capita calculations as described in Table 6, p. 275. 


Conversion to 


calories at 1,655 calories per pound for corn meal, 1,640 for wheat flour (Bryant and Atwater, pp. 56, 58). 
«Custom mills output estimated by Food Research Institute. 


appears that there was a steady increase in 
per capita sugar consumption from 1900 
until about 1914, followed by a decline to a 
slightly lower level during the war years 
and a rise to new high levels beginning 
about 1919. 

Among products of the grains other than 
wheat, corn meai is the only one of large 
importance in the United States. The pro- 
duction figures are readily available for 
merchant mills in each census year and for 
custom mills in the years of decennial cen- 
suses. The necessity of estimating the rela- 
tively large production in custom mills in 
years of quinquennial and biennial censuses 
together with the absence of figures on 
stocks at the beginning and end of. each 
year, renders the final consumption esti- 
mates less reliable than the corresponding 
figures for apparent consumption of wheat 
flour. It is quite clear, however, from the 
figures in Table 9 that there has been a 
very striking decline in the consumption of 


sumption, even in the years in which meats 
and dairy products are included, contribute 
in the aggregate some 20 per cent of the 
energy value of our total food consump- 
tion. If a considerable proportion of them 
show a common trend, the net influence 
may be considerable. The most important 
single omission is that of fresh whole milk, 
discussed above (pp. 276~—78). 

Next in importance among the foods are 
the oils, according to Pearl’s estimate. In 
the years 1911-12 to 1916-17 they appear to 
have supplied 3.6 per cent of the energy in 
the nation’s food. Potatoes follow with 3.4 
per cent; and the four groups, poultry and 
egos, fruits, vegetables (other than white 
potatoes), and other cereals, supply about 2 
per cent each. Nuts reach nearly 1 per cent. 

While existing data on all these foods 
seemed sufficient to Pearl for a useful esti- 
mate of the general level of consumption, 
it is only in the case of potatoes that they 
appear accurate and complete enough to 
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justify an estimate of the trend of con- 
sumption. Per capita production of pota- 
toes appears to have remained constant 
during the last 20 years and it seems prob- 
able that consumption per capita has like- 
wise remained substantially unchanged. 
There may have been a change in the per- 
centage of the crop wasted, however, in 
which case the trend of consumption will 
differ slightly from that of production. No 
attempt is made to include potato con- 
sumption figures in the subsequent study 
because the year-to-year changes are very 
inaccurately represented by the production 
changes (the excess in years of large crops 
being largely absorbed by feed and waste). 
The available evidence indicates that there 
has been no change in the general level of 
per capita consumption, the aspect of the 
problem in which we are interested. 

No reliable figures are yet available on 
the total consumption of oils for food, al- 
though the Bureau of the Census is enlarg- 
ing the scope of its work in this field and 
the Food Research Institute has begun the 
assembly and interpretation of available 
data. There is considerable evidence that 
the use of salads is increasing materially 
and with it the consumption of salad oils. 
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Data on consumption of poultry and eggs 
are as yet quite inadequate for determining 
the trend, although the Department of Agri- 
culture is rapidly improving the basis for 
its estimates. 

Any attempt to estimate the trend of per 
capita consumption of vegetables (other 
than white potatoes) must be largely viti- 
ated by the presence of large and quite 
unknown elements of production in home 
gardens and changing waste. A similar, 
though lesser, difficulty is encountered in 
attempting to estimate the trend of con- 
sumption of fruits. Total car loadings 
of fruits and vegetables have increased 
sharply and the impression of most observ- 
ers is that per capita consumption of both 
fruits and vegetables has increasea materi- 
ally since 1900. 

A fairly reliable estimate of the trend of 
consumption of “other cereals” and of nuts 
could probably be obtained, for recent years 
at least. The total consumption of these 
foods in the United States is so small, how- 
ever, that even a very large percentage 
change would have only a slight influence 
on the consumption of other foods. In a 
preliminary study such as the present they 
may safely be neglected. 


IJ. TREND OF TOTAL FOOD CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA, 1889-1919 


PHYSIOLOGICAL FAcTORS DETERMINING Foop 
CONSUMPTION 


To judge the significance of the changes 
in consumption of other foods as compared 
with the changes in consumption of flour, 
it is useful to have a comparison in terms 
of energy values. The human body requires 
food both as a source of energy and for the 
sake of three different constituents or 
groups of constituents necessary for proper 
nutrition, namely, protein, minerals, and 
vitamines. Although a source of certain 
minerals, bread serves chiefly as an energy- 
producing food; it is therefore the loss in 
energy value from the decreasing consump- 
tion of flour and the gain in energy value 
from increasing consumption of other 
foods, that should be compared. A further 
reason for treating food consumption in 


terms of energy value is found in the fact 
that physiological factors exist which de- 
termine within very narrow limits, under 
any given conditions, the total energy value 
of the food which can and must be eaten. 

Energy values of food are customarily 
measured in calories, one calorie being the 
amount of energy required, in the form of 
heat, to raise the temperature of one gram 
of water from 0 to 1 degree centigrade. The 
energy derived from food is mostly used in 
four different ways. First is the energy re- 
quired to carry on the normal body func- 
tions when the person is at rest in a warm 
room; this is technically termed the “basal 
metabolism.” Second is the energy used to 
maintain the body temperature when in a 
cool environment. Third comes the energy 
required for physical work. Finally, a grow- 
ing child, or an adult who is increasing in 
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weight, stores up large quantities of energy 
in the form of fat or other body tissue. 

A man of 160 pounds with customary 
clothing in a temperature in the neighbor- 
hood of 60° F. with light work and inci- 
dental activity, such as that of a profes- 
sional man, a teacher, or a salesman, ordi- 
narily requires 2,400—2,700 calories per day. 
The average woman engaged in the same 
general occupation needs 100-200 calories 
less. If the temperature is reduced without 
additional protection by added clothing, 
the caloric requirement increases. With 
added physical work also, more food is re- 
quired; for practical purposes three calories 
of heat will be dissipated for one calorie 
transtormed into work. Medium-hard phy- 
sical work brings up the requirement to 
3,000, still harder work another 1,000, and 
the most arduous occupations bring the 
figure up to 8,000. Boys from 14 to 18 years 
of age in schools with free opportunity for 
games consume in the neighborhood of 
5,000 calories. 

Most people not acquainted with the re- 
sults of recent research in the field of food 
requirements seem to be of the opinion that 
the amount of food a person eats depends 
principally on taste and habit and in most 
cases far exceeds his actual food require- 
ment. Much has been said and written, for 
example, of the habitual “overeating” of 
most Americans. As a matter of fact, every 
individual who is maintaining constant 
weight is unconsciously regulating his eat- 
ing in accordance with his actual bodily 
requirements. If he eats more, he gains 
weight, if he eats less, he loses weight. 

The natural means of accomplishing this 
adjustment is, for the most part, not through 
watching the scales or the fit of one’s clothes 
and adjusting one’s eating accordingly, but 
through the unconscious and automatic 
functioning of the appetite. The adjust- 
ment of the appetite to the needs of the 
body for energy-producing foods is so com- 
pletely unconscious that most people, per- 
haps, are entirely unaware of its action. 
Yet excellent illustrations of this adjust- 
ment of the appetite to bodily requirements 
are familiar to everyone: fats and other 
“rich” foods, high in energy value, satisfy 
the appetite very quickly; candy eaten be- 
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fore dinner is likely to spoil one’s enjoy- 
ment of the meal; and most people are 
content with very light meals for a day or 
two after Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

There is a broad physiological basis for 
this doctrine of the saturation point of de- 
mand for foodstuffs. Herbivorous animals 
fatten during the summer in preparation 
for the high heat requirements and the 
shortage of vegetation in winter; hibernat- 
ing animals fatten during the summer in 
preparation for the winter’s fast. Carnivora 
tend to maintain a fairly constant body 
weight with some seasonal fluctuations. 
This has been frequently observed with 
dogs. These animals when underweight try 
to eat all food offered to them until they 
reach normal body weight; thereafter dogs 
eat such amounts of food as are necessary 
to maintain body weight within relatively 
narrow limits, ingesting more of low-calorie 
foods and less of high-calorie foods. In 
other words, the dog eats calories instead 
of pounds. 

Children are like dogs underweight, and 
many have difficulty in eating enough to 
keep up to normal weight. Most adults 
maintain a relatively constant body weight 
with a certain seasonal fluctuation, uncon- 
sciously adapting their diet to this end. 
With some adults, the body weight tends 
slowly to increase with age, with others to 
decrease with age. There is a large group 
with a tendency to obesity, corresponding 
to selected strains of domesticated animals 
which tend to lay on fat instead of main- 
taining a constant body weight. For adults, 
the block of calories remains relatively 
constant, but there is wide variation of the 
components within the block—more or less 
cereal, more or less meat, more or less 
sugar, more or less bulk, but a relatively 
constant quantity in calories. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 1889-1925 


To provide a basis for studying the 
changes in food consumption since 1889 in 
the light of the physiological factors just 
discussed, the consumption statistics pre- 
sented in Section II have been converted 
into terms of calories. The consumption of 
the various foods each year in these terms 
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is shown in Tables 6-9 (pp. 275-79). The 
same data are shown graphically in Charts 
6 and 7. For convenience of comparison 
only the total for all meats has been shown 
in these charts, and the four classes of 
dairy products for which figures have been 
obtained are grouped together, with the 
addition of oleomargarine. Chart 6 shows 
most clearly the changes in consumption of 
individual foods or groups of foods and the 
relative importance of each. Chart 7, on 


CHART 6.—APPARENT PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
IMPORTANT Foops, SINCE 1889* 


(Thousand calories per capita) 


400 + 400 
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0 0 
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* See Tables 6-9, pp. 275-79. 
«Excluding whole milk, and including oleomargarine. 


1910 1915 


the other hand, gives the better picture of 
the way in which the changes are related 
and shows clearly the steady decline in 
total consumption per capita of all the 
foods covered prior to the war, and the 
considerable increase in total consumption 
since 1919. The previous section has shown 
the importance of the physiological factors 
controlling the total energy value of all 
food consumed. 

Examination of the changes in per capita 
consumption of the various important food 
groups may well begin with the latest years, 
for which the data are more nearly com- 
plete. The marked decrease in per capita 
consumption of flour between 1919 and 1921 
was accompanied by no significant change 
in consumption of corn meal, but by an 
almost equal increase in consumption of 
sugar, so that the line representing the con- 
sumption of flour, corn meal, and sugar to- 
gether, in calories per capita, declines only 
very slightly during this period. Meanwhile 
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the consumption of meats increased consid- 
erably and that of lard and of dairy prod- 
ucts very slightly, resulting in a slight up- 
ward trend in the curve of total consump- 
tion in calories per capita for the six foods 
and groups of foods together. 

The decline in consumption of flour be- 
tween 1904 and 1919, occurring mostly in 
the first five years of the period, was ac- 
companied by an even greater decline in 
consumption of corn meal. Sugar consump- 
tion, measured in calories per capita, in- 
creased meanwhile by almost the amount 
of the decrease in flour consumption, but 
with the sharp decline in corn meal the 
combined consumption of the two impor- 
tant cereal products and of sugar, in calo- 
ries per capita, showed a substantial de- 
crease. Adding to these the consumption 
of meats and lard, available since 1907, the 
decline appears even greater. 

Prior to 1904 the decline in per capita 
consumption of flour was insignificant, but 
there was a marked decline in consumption 
of corn meal, offset only partially by an 
increase in sugar consumption. 


CHANGING AMOUNT OF Foop WASTAGE 


In studying statistics of food consump- 
tion it is important to bear in mind the fact 
that the statistics apply to quantities of 
food available at some point considerably 
removed from the actual consumer. One 
must distinguish among: first, food as re- 
ported in statistics and delivered into the 
trade; secondly, the same food carried 
through diverse acts of processing and con- 
version; thirdly, the same foodstuffs, some 
processed and others in their unaltered 
states, delivered by retailers to households; 
fourthly, the happenings between the state 
as purchased and as served upon the table; 
and, lastly, the remnants of table service 
that remain unconsumed. Between each of 
these stages and the next is a series of 
wastes. In other words, between the food 
as reported in statistics and the food as 
ingested are the wastes in wholesale distri- 
bution, the wastes in processing and con- 
verting, the wastes in retail distribution, 
the wastes in the kitchen, and the wastes on 
the table. 
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The wastes in the kitchen and on the 
table are indicated roughly by garbage 
collections and are usually measured in 
terms of fats. These wastes are very heavy 
and contribute an appreciable fraction of 
the raw materials for soap manufacture. 
The wastes in wholesale distribution like- 
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developments in culinary equipment. Per 
capita waste is probably less in public eat- 
ing houses than in homes, but we have no 
measure of the difference. 

There is no way of evaluating a trend 
for any of these wastes as a gross process. 
Cold storage and organized rail transport 
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wise are very heavy for perishables and 
large even for nonperishables. The wastes 
in the preparation of food, whether in the 
home or in public eating places, are large. 
They vary between classes of foodstuffs, 
regions, years, and classes of people. It is 
commonly inferred that, other things being 
equal, waste is inverse to price; but there 
are many exceptions. It is commonly in- 
ferred that, other things being equal, waste 
is proportional to prosperity; but again 
there are many exceptions. Waste is modi- 
fied by improvements in marketing and by 
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have reduced the wastes of many perish- 
ables and prolonged the seasons of con- 
sumption. Centralized slaughtering of 
meats is less wasteful than country slaugh- 
tering. Improvements in canning and des- 
sication have reduced the wastes of fruits 
and vegetables. When sugar prices are low, 
canning and preserving are encouraged and 
waste in fruits reduced. Whether the re- 
duction of waste by producers counter- 
balances the increase of waste by con- 
sumers, cannot be determined from the 
available data. 
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INFLUENCE OF DECREASING AMOUNT OF 
MANUAL LABOR 


With these facts in mind we may pro- 
ceed to a consideration of the causes of 
the various changes. Prior to 1919 there 
appears a steady decline in the per capita 
consumption of the foods for which we 
have statistical data. The total decline in 
energy value derived from flour, corn meal, 
and sugar together, during the thirty years 
1889-1919, amounts to nearly 20 per cent. 
Was there a corresponding decline in total 
per capita food consumption in terms of 
energy value, or did the consumption of 
meats, dairy products, fruits and vegetables, 
and poultry products increase to such an 
extent that the total consumption of all 
food, in terms of calories per capita, showed 
a much smaller decrease or perhaps re- 
mained constant? 

During the last twelve years of the pe- 
riod, at least, it seems quite clear that meat 
consumption did not increase, but rather 
decreased; prior to 1907 we have no data 
sufficient for even a reasonably reliable 
guess as to the trend of meat consumption. 
It is generally believed that since 1900 at 
least, the consumption of dairy and poultry 
products and fruits and vegetables has been 
increasing. Improvements in the methods 
of handling both these groups of products 
has promoted such an increase, making 
them readily available in good condition to 
a larger portion of the population and over 
-more months of the year. At the same time 
there has been developing a wider under- 
standing of the value of fruits and vege- 
tables and dairy products in the diet. It is 
difficult to believe, however, that the in- 
crease in consumption of dairy products 
and fruits and vegetables can have been 
sufficient to offset the decreases in con- 
sumption in other lines. Even in the years 
1911-17, according to Pearl’s estimate, dairy 
products, fruits, and vegetables other than 
potatoes supplied less than 19 per cent of 
the total energy value of the American diet. 
Altogether the evidence seems to indicate 
very clearly that between 1907 and 1919 
there was a considerable decline in per 
capita consumption of all foods, in terms 
of energy value, and that probably this 
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decline began at least as early as 1890. Prior 
to 1919 this decrease in total food con- 
sumption affected other foods as a group 
more than it did the consumption of flour. 

The statistical evidence of the decline in 
total food consumption is supported and 
explained by certain other facts. Most im- 
portant of these, probably, is the increas- 
ing substitution of machinery for manual 
labor in many lines. The laborer doing 
heavy physical work requires much more 
food than the man engaged in more seden- 
tary occupations. Steam shovels, automatic 
stokers for boilers, mechanical ditch-dig- 
ging machines, conveyors in factories, agri- 
cultural machinery, and many other me- 
chanical devices have been taking the 
place of manpower and increasing the pro- 
portion of the population engaged in tend- 
ing machines, clerking, and other sedentary 
occupations requiring much less physical 
exertion. The differences in amounts of 
food required for different kinds of work 
are strikingly shown in certain tests quoted 
by Graham Lusk :* 


Two seamstresses, using a sewing machine, re- 
quired 1,900 and 2,100 calories, respectively. 

Two household servants, employed in such oc- 
cupations as cleaning windows and floors, scour- 
ing knives, forks, and spoons, scouring copper 
and iron pots, required 2,300 to 2,900 calories. 

Two washerwomen, the same servants as the 
last named, required 2,600 and 3,400 calories in 
the fulfillment of their daily work. ... 

Two tailors (men) required 2,400 to 2,500 
calories. ioe 

Two metal workers, filing and hammering 
metals, required 3,100 and 3,200 calories. 

Two painters, occupied in painting furniture, 
required 3,200 and 3,300 calories, and two car- 
penters engaged in making tables required the 
same amount of energy. 

Two men sawing wood required 5,000 and 
5,400 calories. 


Woods and Mansfield, in a study of the 
food consumption of a crew of Maine lum- 
bermen engaged in the heavy work of chop- 
ping and yarding, found an average daily 
consumption with a value of 8,198 calories 
per man.° 


*The Elements of the Science of Nutrition, third 
ed., 1917, p. 349. The tests summarized by Lusk in 
this quotation were reported by Becker and Hama- 
lainen. 

* Studies of the Food of Maine Lumbermen, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Bulletin No. 149, 1904, pp. 16-17. 
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The shift of workers from the heavy 
manual labor requiring a large expenditure 
of energy and high consumption of energy- 
producing foods to the lighter tasks of 
office work and machine tending, with the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
has been greatly augmented by the change 
in general character of the industry and 
commerce of the nation. Census statistics 
bearing on these changes appear in Table 10. 
The most significant change shown by these 
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Industries” and “Trade and Transporta- 
tion” varies greatly, but with the extensive 
use of labor-saving machinery in these 
branches of industry there can be little 
doubt that the increasing relative impor- 
tance of these branches at the expense of 
agriculture and forestry has brought about 
a substantial decrease in the proportion of 
workers engaged in heavy physical labor. 

The census classification of occupations 
fails to show the change in relative im- 


TABLE 10.—DIsTRIBUTION OF PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, CENSUS YEARS 1870-1920* 
(Percentages) 


Occupation 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry| 47.4 44.4 3952 Soml 30-2 26.3 
EIXIPachOnls OfsmilMerals cae chock cia a+ = afeis cs 200 2.6 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries. . : aN 2) i ad 4{ 27.8 30.8 
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ETOLessional sSeLVicel me icrbie cme oe orn e.cher ss. 9 sa. } { Seo: 4.0 4.3 4.4 D-2 
Domestic and personal service............ 21-5 9.9 8.2 
PUD sOrv ICE gabe. cette skies oes ss oles }19.7 ee 19.2 132 19 


* Data for 1870 compiled from data in Ninth Census of the United States, 1870, I, 670-71; for 1880, 1890, and 1900 
compiled from Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, 1V, 41; for 1910 and 1920 compiled from Abstract of the Four- 
teenth Census of the United States, 1920, p. 482. Figures for 1910 and 1920 are not entirely comparable with those for 
earlier years on account of minor changes in census classification. 


statistics, from the point of view of effect 
on food consumption, has been the decline 
in percentage of workers engaged in agri- 
culture, forestry, and related industries. 
The proportion has declined from over 47 
per cent of the total in 1870 to about 26 per 
cent in 1920. These are all occupations in 
which a large proportion of the workers 
are employed at tasks requiring severe 
physical exertion. Furthermore, much of 
the work in these occupations is out of 
doors, where considerable amounts of 
energy may be required in cold weather to 
maintain the body temperature. The prin- 
cipal increases shown by the table are in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
and trade and transportation. The increase 
in persons engaged in professional service 
from 3.5 per cent in 1880 to 5.2 per cent in 
1920 has been large relatively, but not great 
in terms of the number of workers involved. 

The amount of physical labor required in 
the various occupations included under the 
captions “Manufacturing and Mechanical 


portance, numerically, of different types of 
work. The heading “Manufacturing and 
Mechanical Industries,” for example, does 
not distinguish between clerical and other 
office workers and salesmen on the one 
hand, and workers engaged at the physi- 
cally more arduous tasks of mill and shop. 
The last thirty years, perhaps especially the 
last ten or twenty years, have seen a no- 
table increase in the percentage of workers 
employed in the lighter “white collar” jobs. 
Altogether, the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, the decreasing relative 
importance of those occupations which re- 
quire large amounts of heavy manual labor, 
and the increasing proportion of office 
workers in most branches of industry, must 
have had a profound effect on the food re- 
quirements of the working population. 


OTHER INFLUENCES 


Several other developments have had a 
bearing on total food consumption per 
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capita in the United States. Most of them 
are of small importance by themselves, but 
their combined influence may have been 
considerable. 

External temperature regarded as con- 
stant, there is probably increased heat dis- 
sipation from the body with modern cloth- 
ing, as against the clothing of the closing 
decades of the last century. Both men and 
women wear less clothing and the charac- 
ter of the underclothing is such as to re- 
strain heat dissipation less than was for- 
merly the case. The lightening of garments 
of women has probably been no more effec- 
tive in this direction than the dropping of 
heavy flannel undergarments for men. This 
represents an increase in heat dissipation 
with a tendency to increased food con- 
sumption. 

On the other hand, the average heating 
of houses is probably higher than it was in 
earlier decades. Houses are now heated 
more uniformly to between 60 and 70 de- 
grees; then a few rooms were heated to 70 
or 80 degrees, but the sleeping rooms were 
usually unheated. Such a change tends to 
reduce the dissipation of body heat and 
hence to require less food to maintain body 
temperature. 

There is probably a lower caloric re- 
quirement, also, due to reduction of body 
weight. An individual weighing 170 pounds 
will have a considerably smaller heat re- 
quirement than the same individual weigh- 
ing 200 pounds. The vogue of the slender 
figure dictated by fashions for women, the 
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preachment against overweight after mid- 
dle age by the medical profession and life 
insurance companies, and the prevalence 
of sports after middle age all tend in the 
direction of lower body weight and a les- 
sened caloric requirement. The net effect 
of outdoor sports is probably not in the 
direction of increased ingestion of food. 
Furthermore, the development of street cars 
and other means of rapid transit, and in 
recent years the wide use of the automobile, 
have materially decreased the amount of 
walking. Much less energy is consumed to- 
day in getting to and fro, and there is less 
exposure to low temperatures in winter. 
These developments operate directly to re- 
duce per capita food requirements. 

All in all, therefore, there would seem to 
be a definite trend toward lessened food 
consumption decade by decade over the 
past forty years. Most of the changes have 
operated in that direction, and have over- 
balanced to a notable but indeterminate 
extent the few changes operating in the 
other direction. There is less inanition 
through inoccupation and poyerty than was 
the case in the last century, which has the 
effect of raising the average food require- 
ment. This, the increased feeding of ado- 
lescents, and the increased radiation from 
lighter clothing are the only tangible factors 
operating in the direction of increased aver- 
age requirement, against which we have the 
much more important factors of decreased 
physical exertion, lower average weight, 
and less exposure to cold. 


IV. SUBSTITUTION AMONG FOODS, 1889-1919 


The general reduction in food consump- 
tion per capita between 1889 and 1919 very 
naturally had an effect on the consumption 
of flour. All in all, however, flour consump- 
tion held its own very well. The greatest 
increase among the foods for which we 
have statistics, occurred in the consumption 
of sugar, the greatest decrease in corn meal. 
While the general totals seem to show that 
sugar was being substituted for corn meal, 
with flour consumption changing but little, 
the facts seem scarcely subject to this inter- 
pretation. It seems rather that there has 


been relatively little direct substitution of 
sugar for corn meal, but, instead, a pro- 
nounced shift from corn meal to flour, es- 
pecially in the South; and, on the other 
hand, an equally important substitution of 
sugar for flour on the part of people who 
were previously using large quantities of 
flour. 

This question of the exact process by 
which consumption of sugar has been in- 
creased and consumption of corn meal 
decreased, with flour consumption declining 
relatively little, prior to 1919, is one of great 
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importance. If one could suppose that 
sugar was being substituted for corn meal 
directly there would appear to have been 
no very strong tendency to abandon flour 
for other foods. The question for the future 
would be, now that consumption of corn 
meal has fallen so low, will it give place 
further to sugar, or has the shift come to 
an end? But if the actual process of the 
change has been one of replacement of 
much flour by sugar on the part of certain 
groups and replacement of corn meal by 
flour on the part of other groups, as appears 
to have been the case, the question as to the 
future must be framed very differently. In 
this case we have two questions: will the 
groups which have already replaced much 
flour in their diet with sugar carry the sub- 
stitution further? and will the groups which 
have turned from corn meal to flour follow 
the example of the other groups and begin 
to abandon flour in its turn for sugar? Cer- 
tain it is that there is little opportunity left 
for flour consumption to gain at the ex- 
pense of corn meal. 

Regarding the other changes in food con- 
sumption, for most of which we have no 
reliable statistics, it appears clear, never- 
theless, that the general trend of the past 
forty years has been in the direction of 
diversification. There is a trend toward de- 
creased consumption of wheat, coarse 
grains, dried legumes, and meat, and to 
increased consumption of poultry and eggs, 
milk, sugar, fruits, and fresh vegetables. 
These trends are not synchronous, but are 
irregular. This diversification of the diet is 
the result of prosperity, improvements in 
agricultural products, improved methods 
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of distribution and storage, prolongation of 
seasons, improvements in processing and 
packing, improvements in household culi- 
nary equipment and practices, aided by a 
trend of dietetic education in the direction 
of diversification, and supported by adver- 
tising campaigns. The diversified diet is 
distinctly more expensive than was the 
staple diet it has supplanted. 

In the course of this diversification bread 
has become more and more an incident and 
a vehicle. This has had the effect, apart 
from other considerations, of lowering the 
intake of flour. When bread is eaten with 
butter, jam, or other spreading materials, 
less bread is eaten. The coarse grain break- 
fast cereals eaten with sugar and milk or 
cream replace wheat flour. Increased con- 
sumption of pastries and sweet baked 
goods of all kinds tends to diminish the unit 
consumption of flour. At the close of the 
last century the American consumption of 
wheat was comparable to that of the Brit- 
ish; it is now distinctly lower. All of these 
influences tending in the direction of lower 
flour consumption vary from region to re- 
gion, from year to year, and from class to 
class, and find their expression in the pres- 
ent low flour consumption. Against this, 
one can point to but one gain for wheat 
flour: namely, the increased use of wheat 
as against other cereals in the South, result- 
ing from industrialization. Had not wheat 
flour replaced corn to a notable extent, the 
present per capita consumption of wheat 
flour would be considerably lower than it is. 
For the future one can look to but little 
gain for flour in this field, since the replace- 
ment is almost complete. 


V. CHANGES IN FOOD CONSUMPTION SINCE 1919 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


Developments since the war present a 
sharp contrast to earlier shifts in food con- 
sumption. The changes may be clearly fol- 
lowed in Chart 7 (p. 283). Prior to the 
war, the notable changes in consumption 
of the foods for which data are available 
consisted of a decline in total consumption 
per capita and a progressive substitution 


of sugar for the cereals. About 1918 
there began an increase in meat consump- 
tion, chiefly in the form of pork. Between 
1919 and 1921 flour consumption declined 
sharply, its decline offset by an equally 
striking increase in sugar consumption. 
Meanwhile meat consumption continued to 
increase. In 1923 consumption of meats 
and dairy products, per capita, rose to new 
high levels, maintained in subsequent years. 
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Study of Chart 7 suggests that the forces 
leading to a downward trend in per capita 
food consumption have worked themselves 
out and been replaced by other forces, for 
per capita consumption seems to have been 
approximately stationary during the war 
and to have started definitely upward about 
1922. As will presently appear, however, 
the forces responsible for the declining food 
consumption prior to the war are probably 
still in operation, but have been offset in 
recent years by more powerful, though tem- 
porary, forces tending toward increased 
total food consumption. 


CHANGE TO MorE EXPENSIVE FOODS 


The most striking and significant charac- 
teristic of the changes in food consumption 
since 1919 is the tendency to increased con- 
sumption of the more expensive foods and 
to decreased consumption of the less ex- 
pensive foods. In the explanation of this 
tendency will be found the principal expla- 
nation of the changes. 

The increased demand in recent years 
for the choicer and more expensive foods 
has been strikingly felt in the meat trade. 
Since 1919 and 1920 the stronger demand 
for the choicer cuts of meat has kept their 
prices much higher, relative to other grades, 
than was customary in earlier years. Whole- 
sale prices of fresh beef loins, for example, 
have recently averaged 80 to 100 per cent 
above the price of rounds, where they for- 
merly averaged only about 30 to 40 per 
cent higher. Prices of ham, which formerly 
ran 40 to 50 per cent above the price of salt 
pork, rose in 1921 and 1922 to double the 
price of salt pork, followed, however, by a 
decline in the last two years to the earlier 
relationship. The change in the ratios of 
prices of these choicer meats to the cheaper 
cuts is shown in detail in Table 11. 

The explanation of this shift to more ex- 
pensive foods is to be found chiefly in the 
greater prosperity of the laboring classes. 
Throughout the war there was practically 
no unemployment and wages kept up very 
well with the increased cost of living. Ac- 
cording to Professor Alvin H. Hansen, for 
example, real wages in the United States 
remained substantially unchanged between 
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1900 and 1919.1 With the drop in prices in 
1920, however, money wages fell much less 
than the cost of living. According to Pro- 
fessor Hansen, real wages, that is, wages 
measured in terms of purchasing power, 
were 9 per cent higher in 1921 than they 
had been in 1919. In 1922 real wages, ac- 


TABLE 11.—WHOLESALE PRICES OF VARIOUS CUTS 
or Meat PER Pounp, 1913-25* 


Beef Pork, cured 
Rounds, | Loins, 
Year No. 2, No. 2, Salt 

city city Ratio mess, Hams, | Ratio 

New New New |smoked, 

York York York |Chicago 
IQUE acre $0.121 /$0.158 | 1.31 |$0.112 |$0.166 | 1.48 
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*Data from publications of the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. 
“Unpublished data supplied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


cording to the same authority, were 14 per 
cent higher than in 1919, and in 1923, 23 
per cent higher. Professor Hansen’s figures, 
being based on daily and weekly wages 
rather than hourly wages, take account of 
the lowering of wages by part-time work, 
but not of the effects of unemployment. 
During 1921 and part of 1922 there was 
much unemployment, but with the recovery 
of business in the latter part of 1922 labor 
generally reached a level of prosperity 
never before experienced. With this in- 
creased prosperity has come a tendency to 
eat more expensive foods. 


* Alvin H. Hansen, “Factors Affecting the Trend of 
Real Wages,” American Economic Review, March 1925, 
XV, 27-42. A more recent study of real wages by 
Paul H. Douglas (“The Movement of Real Wages and 
Its Economic Significance,’ American Economic Re- 
view, Supplement, March 1926, XVI, 17-53) shows the 
changes in real wages for various groups and indus- 
tries as well as the average for all industries. As re- 
gards the general nature of the change in recent years, 
his calculations are in complete agreement with those 
of Professor Hansen. 
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INCREASING SUGAR CONSUMPTION AND 
DECLINING FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


Special importance attaches to the ex- 
planation of the increase in sugar con- 
sumption since 1919. While consumption 
of meats and dairy products appears to 
have increased with that of sugar, the de- 
crease in flour consumption is probably 
more closely related to the increase in 
sugar than to the increase in meats and 
dairy products. There is considerable waste 
in meats between the stage of production, 
to which the figures actually apply, and the 
stage of final human consumption. This 
factor is discussed in more detail below 
(p. 290). The percentage of waste in this 
form has undoubtedly increased over that 
of the war years and may now be larger 
even than in the pre-war years. Sugar, on 
the other hand, is subject to very little 
waste at any point between the refinery and 
the table of the consumer. The increased 
apparent consumption of sugar, therefore, 
probably explains the decline in flour con- 
sumption better than does the accompanying 
increase in apparent consumption of meats. 

It is by no means clear that the increase 
in sugar consumption since 1919 can be 
accounted for by the tendency toward a 
use of more expensive foods. The substitu- 
tion of sugar for alcoholic beverages since 
the Volstead Act is another widely noticed 
but incommensurable factor bearing on the 
increase of sugar consumption and the 
decline of flour consumption. 

The increase in sugar consumption since 
1919 probably represents little more than 
a continuation of the earlier trend. It is en- 
tirely possible that no new factor of great 
importance has been involved; that there 
has been little more than a continuation of 
the tendency toward displacement of the 
cereals by sugar which has been in progress 
for the last twenty or thirty years. Such an 
explanation is consistent with the fact that 
flour consumption has declined much more 
sharply in recent years. As _ previously 
noted, the substitution of flour for corn 
meal had probably gone, by 1919, about as 
far as it is likely to go for some time to 
come. Under these circumstances, the brunt 
of the decrease in cereal consumption nat- 
urally fell on flour. 
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Of these three possible explanations for 
the recent sharp decline in flour consump- 
tion, the first two (increased prosperity and 
the Volstead Act) involve factors which 
have probably exercised already most of 
the influence likely to be observed. The 
third explanation, however, involves a fac- 
tor which has shown no tendency to dimin- 
ishing influence: the progressive tendency 
toward displacement of the cereals by 
sugar. Any forecast of the future must de- 
pend largely on a judgment as to which of 
these three explanations deserves to be 
given the greatest weight. As yet there ap- 
pears to be no basis for any certain judg- 
ment, and we must rest content with point- 
ing out the significance of the problem and 
the need for watching future developments. 
The figures from the biennial census of 
manufactures for 1925 will throw much 
light on this point when they appear. 


OTHER FACTORS 


Certain other factors which may have in- 
fluenced flour consumption deserve men- 
tion, though their effect has probably been 
very small. Some economies have un- 
doubtedly been introduced by the expan- 
sion of the baking industry. Whether the 
use of flour of higher gluten-content has 
resulted in the eating of less flour in the 
form of bread, however, may well be ques- 
tioned. The expansion of the baking in- 
dustry has probably increased rather than 
diminished the stale bread loss, since most 
consumers refuse to buy old bread which 
they would eat without hesitation if it had 
been baked in the home. 

It is frequently urged that the war-time 
injunction to eat less wheat has carried 
over into the subsequent years; in short, 
that the post-war decline in flour consump- 
tion proceeds from a projected war-time 
influence acting on both households and 
public eating-places. The statistics, how- 
ever, and the facts of common observation, 
lend little support to this theory. Indeed, 
one may incline to the view that revulsion 
against the enforced use of unsatisfactory 
wheat substitutes during the war has had 
the post-war effect of increasing wheat- 
flour consumption at the expense of substi- 
tutes. The only influence which has clearly 
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persisted is the practice of charging for 
bread at public eating-places. This prac- 
tice, instituted during the war, has been 
continued in some places and is probably 
a real, though minor, factor tending to 
restrain bread consumption. 


INCREASED WASTE 


The increase in total energy value of 
food consumed per capita since the war is 
probably more apparent than real. The en- 
ergy values as computed are based on the 
edible portion of the food with no allow- 
ance for waste. There is usually a large 
amount of waste from meats, especially 
pork, owing to the loss of fat in cooking 
and the failure to eat much of the fat which 
may be served with the meat. This loss is 
much greater, measured in energy value, 
than would at first appear, since the energy 
value of the fat, per pound, is two to four 
times as great as that of the lean portion 
of the meat. 

The prosperity which caused the change 
in relative consumption of different foods 
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must also have encouraged a considerable 
increase in waste of all foods. This in- 
creased waste in the form of fats and other 
food left uneaten may well account for the 
entire increase in total per capita consump- 
tion of foods, leaving unchanged the energy 
value of the quantities which are actually 
eaten. 

There is no means of determining con- 
clusively whether or not the increased 
quantities of food thrown away uneaten 
and the smaller proportion of the energy 
value available for work from a diet rich 
in protein, completely accounts for the in- 
creased apparent consumption of foods 
since the war. Certain it is, however, that 
these factors prevent taking the statistics 
as a proof of increased per capita consump- 
tion in terms of energy value actually avail- 
able for work. On the contrary, it seems 
probable that the general factors respon- 
sible for the pre-war decrease in per capita 
consumption of all foods are still in opera- 
tion, obscured in recent years by an increase 
in waste and by the effects of a change in 
the constitution of the diet. 


VI. PROBABLE FUTURE TREND OF FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


In attempting to appraise the probable 
future of flour consumption, it is well at 
the outset to concentrate attention on the 
really important factors. From these we 
shall get our best indication of the general 
character of any change likely to be ob- 
served. After all, the influence of minor 
factors must generally be so small as to be 
negligible beside the inevitable uncertainty 
regarding the probable course of the major 
factors. 

The principal forces which have influ- 
enced flour consumption in the past seem 
to fall readily under four heads, with some 
overlapping. These may be listed as (1) 
prosperity, (2) diversification of the diet, 
(3) declining total food consumption, and 
(4) the inroads of sugar on the cereals. 

The influence of prosperity, as distin- 
guished from the diversification of the diet 
to which it is in some degree related, is 
reflected primarily in the use of more ex- 
pensive foods in the place of flour. Among 


some classes, however, increasing prosper- 
ity has resulted in increasing use of flour 
in the place of the coarser cereals. In its 
most striking form the influence of increas- 
ing prosperity has been a phenomenon of 
the years since 1919, the accompaniment of 
an extraordinary increase in real wages. 
This striking increase in prosperity of the 
laboring classes has probably come to an 
end. Some think that a slow increase will 
continue, while some, on the other hand, 
hold that wages are now at higher levels 
than can be maintained. In either case, the 
changes during the next several years must 
be slight and one may confidently predict 
that the next several years will see neither 
a repetition nor a reversal of the striking 
changes in food consumption which oc- 
curred in the period 1919-23. 
Diversification of the diet, except as it 
accompanies a striking change in general 
prosperity such as that just discussed, is a 
result of improved facilities for handling 
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and supplying foods, of education in the 
dietary values of certain foods, and (in no 
small degree) of propaganda and advertis- 
ing. In part, also, it is the natural accom- 
paniment of a type of slow increase in pros- 
perity which stands on a different footing 
from that discussed above. In general it 
takes the form of increased consumption 
of fruits and vegetables and of dairy and 
poultry products. To some degree increased 
consumption of these other products tends 
to displace flour, but their competition is 
probably more with meat than with flour. 
Such diversification of the diet may be ex- 
pected to continue slowly, but its further 
influence on flour consumption can scarcely 
be great. 

Declining total food consumption has 
been a factor in the past which would 
probably be found to have affected flour 
more than many other foods if we could 
actually isolate the effects of individual 
factors. Flour forms the basis for some 
of the principal staple foods of which the 
heavy worker must eat so abundantly. With 
less physical exertion and decreased food 
consumption there is a tendency also to 
shift to lighter foods. 

The decline in total food consumption 
per capita will probably continue. There 
are still great opportunities for the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery in many 
lines, and the industries of agriculture and 
forestry will probably continue to decline 
in relative importance. But it is equally 
clear from a study of these factors that the 
decline in food requirements cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely, and it may even now 
be approaching its limit. Men engaged in 
strictly sedentary occupations taking the 
amount of exercise necessary for their con- 
tinued health require as much food as men 
doing light physical work. The proportion 
of the population engaged in heavy physi- 
cal work is already fairly small, and further 
reduction must come slowly. As for the 
various other factors which have influenced 
total food consumption, the future is prob- 
lematical, but their importance is relatively 
small and for present purposes they may 
be disregarded. 

The possible inroads of sugar on the 
cereals, however, cannot be passed over so 
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lightly. If our analysis of the situation is 
correct, flour consumption decreased very 
sharply among certain classes, even before 
1919, its place in the diet being taken 
largely by sugar. The magnitude of the 
decrease in flour consumption among these 
classes was obscured, however, by impor- 
tant increases among other classes where 
flour was taking the place of products of 
the coarser grains, especially corn meal. 
This field for expansion of flour consump- 
tion is now almost exhausted. Will the 
progressive decrease in flour consumption 
then continue among all classes with no 
substantial increase anywhere in the United 
States to offset it? 

Our basis for answering this important 
question is unfortunately meager. We have 
no strictly similar experience in any coun- 
try or time which might furnish a useful 
parallel. Certain pertinent facts affecting 
the situation, however, are perfectly clear. 
Sugar is really a fairly cheap food. Pound 
for pound, sugar contains about 13 per cent 
more energy than flour. At recent prices, 
sugar has been but little more expensive 
than flour as a source of energy and seldom 
in recent years has it been twice as expen- 
sive. Sugar is a highly palatable food, and 
moreover is entirely wholesome when ade- 
quately supplemented with vegetables, 
meat, and dairy products. From a dietetic 
viewpoint, there is no reason why sugar 
should not be substituted for flour in con- 
siderably larger quantities than at present. 

On the other hand, we have the fact that 
an excessive amount of sugar is distasteful 
to most people. Beyond a certain point, 
there is no real substitute for the products of 
flour. A considerable portion of our popu- 
lation is undoubtedly using all the sugar 
it cares to at the present time. In this group 
there will probably be little further substi- 
tution of sugar for flour. The really impor- 
tant question for present purposes is, how 
large and important is the portion of the 
population which may be expected still 
further to substitute sugar for flour? For 
this question we do not now have the facts 
to give any positive answer. 

Summarizing, then, it may be said that 
the striking decline in per capita flour con- 
sumption during the last 20 or 30 years 
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has been the inevitable result of certain 
fundamental forces which have been oper- 
ating during the period. Looking to the 
probable future effects of these same forces, 
it appears that those which may be sum- 
marized under the three heads of increas- 
ing prosperity, diversification of the diet, 
and declining total food consumption, will 
probably continue to operate in the direc- 
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tion of decreasing flour consumption. The 
magnitude of their effect will probably not 
be great. But the influence of factors in- 
volved under the fourth head, the inroads 
of sugar on the cereals in the American 
diet, may be much greater. The probable 
magnitude of this influence in the future 
must remain conjectural until more in- 
formation is obtained. 


This study has been written by Holbrook Working with the assistance of the 


directors and the statistical staff of the Institute. 


The advice and aid of 


Alonzo E. Taylor on the nutritional problems involved have been invaluable. 
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RELATING TO THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 


FOREWORD 


Interest in the economic aspects of the 
production, distribution, and consumption 
of the world’s wheat supply was intensified 
by the events of the years 1914-19, and pub- 
lications dealing with the subject became 
more numerous and significant than had 
been the case before the war. The post-war 
output of publications resulting from both 
governmental and private investigations 
has been especially voluminous. It consti- 
tutes an interesting and important record 
of discussions centering about the extreme 
decline of wheat prices from their peak in 
1920, the ensuing severe depression in 
wheat-growing areas, the sharp advance of 
prices in 1924-25, the unusual fluctuations 
of demand and supply, the probable future 
movements of supplies and prices, and 
the various proposals to achieve stability 
through legislative action. 

The following pages present a selected 
and classified bibliography of this mass of 
publications. Its scope is limited. It deals, 
in the main, with the economic aspects of 
the wheat situation. No attempt has been 
made to cover the scientific literature on the 
nature of the wheat plant and its growth, 
experiments in breeding and selection, the 
chemistry of wheat and flour, or milling 
and baking technology. But some of the 
references on these subjects useful to econ- 
omists are listed in sections 6 and 19 below, 
and further information may be obtained 
from the bibliographies listed in section 1. 

The bibliography covers only the years 
1920-25, with the addition of some of the 


more significant publications that appeared 
in the first half of 1926. Although this limi- 
tation excludes a number of publications 
that are still valuable for consultation, 
many of the pre-war publications are now 
only of historical interest, and those pub- 
lished during 1914-19 deal mainly with the 
abnormal situation created by the war. 

The present bibliography is selective 
rather than exhaustive within its limited 
scope. Important items and articles have 
not been omitted because of their brevity, 
but no effort has been made to include 
news items, brief articles and editorials in 
daily or weekly journals, or occasional 
summaries. Except in a few special in- 
stances, periodical publications included in 
the issue of WuHeat Srupies for January 
1925, Current Sources Concerning Wheat 
Supplies, Movements, and Prices, have not 
been repeated here. The present bibliog- 
raphy supplements this earlier list. 

Foreign as well as American literature is 
included in both bibliographies. Omissions 
of significant publications lying within even 
the limited scope of both lists have un- 
doubtedly occurred through oversight, par- 
ticularly from the material printed in lan- 
guages other than English. The Institute 
will welcome suggestions for the addition 
of titles, in order that they may be included 
in subsequent periodical revisions of the 
present list. 

The references are arranged according to 
the subject classification outlined below. 
Some overlapping of subject-matter be- 
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tween classifications will be encountered. 
Nevertheless, repetition of titles has been 
avoided throughout, in the belief that the 
comments preceding sections and the ap- 
pended author-index will serve to obviate 
any considerable inconvenience. 


I. General 

Bibliographies 

Collections of Statistics 

General Surveys 

Reviews of Current Developments 
Prices and Price Factors 


SA gest No 


II. Production 


6. Wheat Types and Varieties 
7. Production and Production 
Factors 
8. Farm Costs of Production 
9. Farm Finance 
10. Farm Storage and Rate of Mar- 
keting 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS, 1920-25, ON WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 


III. Marketing 


11. The Grain Trade: Historical and 
Descriptive 

12. Wheat Grades and Grading 

13. Future Trading, Hedging, Specu- 
lation 

14. Co-operative Marketing 

15. Transportation Facilities, Rates, 
and Costs 

16. International Trade 


IV. Utilization 


17. Disposition of Wheat Supplies 
18. Flour Milling and Consumption 


V. National Policies 


19. National Control of Wheat Trade 
and Prices 

20. Tariffs and Tariff Policies 

21. Agricultural Depression and the 
Wheat-Grower 

22. Relief Measures Proposed or 
Adopted 


I. GENERAL 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Useful bibliographies published prior to 1920 are those in Peter Dondlinger, The 
Book of Wheat (New York, Orange Judd, 1908), and W. P. Rutter, Wheat Growing in 
Canada, the United States, and the Argentine (London, Black, 1911). A brief bibliogra- 
phy on the wheat plant is in John Percival, The Wheat Plant, cited in section 6 below. 
One on flour manufacture is in P. A. Amos, Processes of Flour Manufacture, cited in sec- 


tion 19 below. 


[BROOMHALL, G. J. S.] “A Bibliography of 
Cereals and Flour Manufacture.” Milling 
(Liverpool), August 2—November 29, 1924. 


An extensive list, without comments, of which the 
compilers state: “It does not pretend to be complete, 
but it is sufficiently comprehensive to be helpful to 
farmers, grain merchants, and flour millers who de- 
sire a reference of this character.” The bibliography 
is not selective and it is somewhat difficult to use be- 
cause of lack of classification. It includes a large 
number of technical references not covered by the 
Food Research Institute bibliographies. Additions to 
the list have appeared irregularly in later issues. 


Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE. “Current Sources 
Concerning Wheat Supplies, Movements, 
and Prices: A Select List, with Comments,” 
by W. Briain STEWART and OTHERS. Wheat 
Studies, January 1925, I, 61-74. 


Covers the principal yearbooks, monthlies, weeklies, 
dailies, and other periodical series, official and un- 


official, of value for the study of current developments 
in the wheat situation in the world at large and in 
the principal exporting and importing countries. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. “Agricul- 
tural Co-operation: A Selected and Anno- 
tated Reading List ....” Miscellaneous 
Circular No. 11, July 1923. 

See also a mimeographed supplement to this bibli- 


ography, compiled by Chastina Gardner, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, July 1924. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL Economics. “Price Spreads; 
A Selected List of References Relating to 
Analyses of the Portion of the Consumer’s 
Price Accruing to Various Agencies,” com- 
piled by LovuisE O. Bercaw .... Agri- 
cultural Economics Bibliography No. 4 
March 1925. (Mimeographed.) 


? 


GENERAL 


“Flour Milling and Bread Making 
” compiled by C. Louise PHILiies 
and J. H. SHOLLENBERGER .... Agricul- 
tural Economics Bibliography No. 2, Re- 
vised, June 1925. (Mimeographed.) 
Prepared to meet “a constantly increasing demand 
for sources of information on modern scientific and 
technical phases of flour milling and bread making.” 


Excellent in this field, but of only incidental value on 
economic aspects. 


lie Cet ot) 


“Factors Affecting Prices: A Selected 
Bibliography, Including Some References 
on the Theory and Practice of Price An- 
alysis,” compiled by LourisE O. BERcAw 
... . Agricultural Economics Bibliography 
No. 14, March 1926. (Mimeographed.) 

Of somewhat the same scope but for an earlier 
period is the “Bibliography of the Prices of Cereals,” 
Journal Royal Statistical Society, March 1908, LXXJI, 
178-206. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, LIBRARY. 
“Index to Some Sources of Current Prices,” 
compiled by Eva THAYER SHIVELY. Biblio- 
graphical Contribution No. 5, April 1928. 
(Mimeographed.) 


Classified by commodities: wheat, pp. 109-13; flour, 
pp. 40-41. 


— “Bibliography on the Marketing of 
Agricultural Products,” compiled by EMILY 
L. Day, KATHARINE JACOBS, and MARGARET 
T. Oucortr. Bibliographical Contribution 
No. 7, June 1924. (Mimeographed. ) 


Classified by commodities: wheat, pp. 60-64. 


“World Food Supply: A _ Selected 
Bibliography,” compiled by MARGARET T. 
Oxtcotr. Bibliographical Contribution No. 9, 
June 1925. (Mimeographed.) 


2. COLLECTIONS OF STATISTICS 


The few titles here given supplement the extensive list of periodical sources published 
in Wueat Stupies, January 1925, I, 61-74. Official census data have not been specifically 
listed. Publications listed in other sections below, notably those in sections 4, 5, and 7, 


contain valuable statistical data. 


Russia: ADMINISTRATION CENTRALE DE STA- 
TISTIQUE DE L’ U.R.S.S. Abrégé des Données 
Statistiques de UVUnion des Républiques 
Socialistes Soviétiques. Moscow, 1925. 
Assembles a mass of statistics on Soviet Russia, in- 


cluding data on wheat not readily accessible outside 
of publications in the Russian tongue. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. “‘Statisti- 
cal Data Compiled and Published by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, 1863-1920.” 
Department Circular No. 150, January 1921. 


—— “Wheat and Rye Statistics: Year 
Ended December 31, 1924: With Compar- 


able Data for Earlier Years.’ Statistical 
Bulletin No. 12, February 1926. 118 pages. 


Users should be warned of the defects in the earlier 
official statistics of acreage and production, especially 
pronounced in the ’nineties. In Wheat Studies, June 
1926, is an unofficial revision of statistics of wheat 
acreage and production in the United States, up to 
1910. 


U.S. GRAIN CorPORATION. Grain and Flour Sta- 
tistics during the War, compiled by A. L. 
RUSSELL. 1919. 43 pages. 


Supplement, compiled by A. L. Rus- 
SELL. 1920. 44 pages. 


3. GENERAL SURVEYS 


The following section lists publications which deal with several topics together, e.g., 
production, trade, transportation, milling, etc. It also includes articles of a general na- 


ture not appropriate to other classifications. 


[AusTRALIA.] “Wheat and Its Cultivation,” by 
A. E. V. RicHarpson. Journal, Department 
of Agriculture, Victoria, 1924-25, XXII, 
65-76, 129-157, 271-281, 385-414, 449-4738, 
600-614, 644-678, 730-742; XXII, i-iv, 158- 
171, 1938-204, 257-266. 


Australian wheat fields, soils of the Victorian wheat 
belt, structure and development of the wheat plant, 
methods of cultivation, seeding, harvesting, improve- 
ment of varieties, diseases, marketing, pooling and 
bulk handling in Australia, price, world’s wheat mar- 
kets, relationship between wheat yield and rainfall, 
factors for success in cultivation. 
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Baker, O. E. “The Potential Supply of 
Wheat.” Economic Geography, March 1925, 
I, 15-52. 
Future demand, physical conditions, economic prin- 
ciples, the geography of production, potential produc- 
tion, with maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 


CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Cana- 
dian Wheat and Wheat Flour. Ottawa, 
1924. 29 pages. 

Deals with the size of the crop, quality of the wheat, 


flour milling and exporting, transportation routes, 
comparisons of cost and yield. 


Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE. “Canada as a Pro- 
ducer and Exporter of Wheat,” by C. P. 
WriGut, J. S. Davis, and OTHERS. Wheat 
Studies, July 1925, I, 217-286. 


GINI, Proressor [Corrapo]. Report on the 
Problem of Raw Materials and Foodstuffs, 
with Annexes Prepared under his Direc- 
tion. Geneva, League of Nations, August 16, 
1921. 

Difficulties in the supply and steps which the 


League might take. Statement of the position con- 
cerning cereals, pp. 81-102. 


GiroLta, C. D. “Cultivo del Trigo en Argen- 
tina.” Museo Agricola (Buenos Aires), No. 
eieloalo NO. 24; AOA, 


GREAT BRITAIN: MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FISHERIES, London. “Economic Re- 
sources of Canada,” by Str Henry ReEw. 
Economic Series No. 3, 1925. 128 pages. 


Hau, A. D. Agriculture After the War. Lon- 
don, Murray, 1920. 137 pages. 

Britain’s dependence upon imported food, decline of 
British agriculture, arable land vs. grass, possibilities, 
etc.; agricultural imports and exports, 1913; acreage 
and live stock returns, 1870-1915. 


KANSAS STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. “Wheat 
in Kansas.” Quarterly Report, XXXIX, No. 
155, Topeka, September 1920. 326 pages. 
Contains a series of illustrated articles on cultural 


methods, varieties, quality, marketing, milling, cost of 
production, pests, etc. 


Larson, HENRIETTA M. The Wheat Market and 
the Farmer in Minnesota, 1858-1900. (Co- 
lumbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
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nomics, and Public Law, CXXII, No. 2.) 
1926. 273 pages. 


LEONARD, WILLIAM E. “The Wheat Farmer 
of Southeastern Washington.” Journal of 
Land and Public Utility Economics, Janu- 
ary 1926, II, 23-39. 


Musset, RENE. Le blé dans le monde. (Les 
matiéres premi¢res dans le monde, produc- 
tion — transport —- mise-en-ceuvre.) Paris, 
Berger-Levrault, 1923. 

General account of the plant, its culture, consump- 


tion, commerce, the great wheat countries, transport 
and markets, etc. 


Pasvotsky, L., and Mouton, H. G. Russian 
Debts and Russian Reconstruction. (Insti- 
tute of Economics, Investigations in Inter- 
national Economic Reconstruction, No. 2.) 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1924. 

Russian grain culture and exports, pp. 84-94, with 


map and tables. Estimated future exports, pp. 106, 
109. 


PEARL, RAYMOND. The Nation’s Food: A Sta- 
tistical Study of a Physiological and Social 


Problem. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1920. 
274 pages. 
Primary and secondary food production in the 


United States, 1911-12 to 1917-18, and total human 
food production of United States; gross and net im- 
ports and exports; consumption. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. ‘‘Wheat 
Production and Marketing,” by C. R. Batt, 
C. E. Leicuty, O. C. STINE, and O. E. BAKER. 
Yearbook, 1921, pp. 77-160. 


Deals chiefly with the United States. 


— “Land Utilization in France.” Foreign 
Crops and Markets, June 15, 1925, X, 701— 
728. 


Deals with the effect of the war in intensifying the 
tendency to shift from farm marketing of field crops 
to production of live stock and animal products. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. “The 
Economic Position of Argentina during the 
War,” by Brewster L. Smiru, Harry T. 
COLLINGS, and ELIzABETH MurpHEY. Mis- 
cellaneous Series No. 88, 1920. 


Wheat and flour, pp. 16-22. 
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4. REVIEWS OF CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Reviews of current developments largely appear either regularly or at irregular in- 
tervals in official and unofficial periodical publications such as those listed in our earlier 
bibliography. Important examples are Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Foreign Crops and Markets. In the main, the titles of specific 
articles included in these periodicals are not listed in the present section; they are easily 
available in files of the periodicals. Valuable reviews of current developments are also 
embodied in the annual reports of the Secretary of Agriculture as printed in the Year- 
books of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE. “The World 
Wheat Situation, 1923-24: A Review of the 
Crop Year,” by W. E. Beacu, E. G. Benga- 
MIN, J. S. Davis, K. SNoperass, W. B. STEw- 
ART, and A. E. Taytor. Wheat Studies, De- 
cember 1924, I, 1-58. 


“Developments in the Wheat Situa- 
tion, August to December, 1924,” by J. S. 
Davis, K. Snoparass, A. E. Taytor, and 
OTHERS. Ibid., February 1925, I, 77-119. 


“Developments in the Wheat Situa- 
tion, January to March, 1925,” by J. S. 
Davis, K. SNopGrass, A. E. TayLor, and 
OTHERS. Ibid., April 1925, I, 145-171. 


“Developments in the Wheat Situa- 
tion, April to July, 1925,” by J. S. Davis, 
K. Snoparass, A. E. Taytor, and OTHERS. 
Ibid., September 1925, I, 329-362. 


—_— “The World Wheat Situation, 1924— 
25: A Review of the Crop Year,” by J. S. 
Davis, A. E. TayLor, and OTHERS. I[bid., 
November 1925, II, 1-64. 


“The World Wheat Situation, August 
to November, 1925,” by J. S. Davis and A. E. 
Taytor. Ibid., December 1925, II, 65-100. 


“The World Wheat Situation, Decem- 
ber 1925 to March 1926,” by J. S. Davis and 
A. E. Taytor. Ibid., May 1926, II, 203-236. 


LEAGUE oF Nations. Report on Economic Con- 
ditions in Russia with Special Reference to 
the Famine of 1921-22 and the State of 
Agriculture. Geneva (C. 705. M. 451. ID), 
1922. 

Agriculture before the famine, famine conditions 
1921-22, etc.; statistics of harvests, industry, transport, 
etc.; reports of relief committees; extensive bibli- 
ography. 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC SERVICE. 
“Harvest Results and Prospects,” by R. B. 
ForrRESTER. Special Memorandum No. 4, 
December 1923; No. 9, December 1924. 


Wheat calendar; areas; production (five pre-war 
and the post-war years); unit yields; net exports of 
wheat and wheat flour from chief exporting countries; 
certain stocks, U.S.A. and Canada; review of the wheat 
situation. 


Mortara, Gioraio. “Grano: Produzione Mon- 
diale e Scambi Internazionali; La Situazione 
Granaria dell’ Italia.” Giornale degli Eco- 
nomisti, 1923, LXIII, Appendix, pp. 1—54. 
This appeared also in the Prospettive Economiche, 

Anno Quarto, 1924, a yearly publication by the same 

author, which has included a similar yearly survey of 

the grain trade of the world and of Italy since 1921. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
“The Wheat Outlook.” Commerce Monthly, 
October 1921, III, No. 6, pp. 13-14. 


“Outlook for World Wheat Supplies.” 
Ibid., August 1922, IV, No. 4, pp. 12-17. 


“Outlook for World Wheat Supplies.” 
Ibid., October 1923, V, No. 6, pp. 21-25. 


“World Wheat Situation.” Jbid., Au- 
gust 1924, VI, No. 4, pp. 21-24. 


“Outlook for World Wheat Supplies.” 
Ibid., August 1926. VIII, No. 4, pp. 20-25. 


TayLor, ALonzo E. “The Bread Grain Situa- 
tion in the World.” Northwestern Miller, 
February 28, 1923, CXXXIII, 909-910, 954— 
05D: 


—— “The World’s Bread Grain Situation.” 
Northwestern Miller, August 9, 1923, 
CXXXV, 897-898. 


WILSon, Sir JAMES. ““The World’s Wheat.” 
Journal Royal Statistical Society, May 1921, 
LXXXIV, 329-391. 
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WILson, Sir JAMES. “The World’s Wheat.” 
Corn Trade News, November 8, 9, 10, 1921, 
LXXX, 361-364, 375-378, 388-390. 

Probable supply and demand by countries; sum- 
mary of yield; position; imports and exports, past and 
probable future; probable production end of crop 
year; ocean freights, exchange rates, prices. 
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Similar analyses were prepared by Sir James Wil- 
son in March 1922, November 1922, May 1923, October 
1923, May 1924, August 1924, November 1924, August 
1925, November 1925. Some of these were published 
in Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. The surveys of No- 
vember 1922, October 1923, November 1924, and 
August 1925 were reprinted by the Northern Publish- 
ing Co., Liverpool. “ 


5. PRICES AND PRICE FACTORS 


References which include incidental discussions of prices are also to be found below 
in Group V, National Policies, particularly sections 19 and 21, dealing with “National 
Control of Wheat Trade and Prices” and “Agricultural Depression and the Wheat 


Grower.” 


AUGE-LARIBE, MICHEL. “Le blé francais—est- 
il trop cher?” Revue d’Economie Politique, 
January—February 1924, XXVIII, 87-95. 


BECKMANN, Fritz. “Inlandpreis und Welt- 
marktpreis fiir Getreide, Getreideeinfuhr 
und Mehleinfuhr.” Schmollers Jahrbuch, 
Viertes Heft 1924, XLVIII, 119-144. 

The relationship between domestic (German) and 
foreign prices, forces preventing assimilation, remedies 
for losses on marketing of domestic grain, the Stutt- 
gart resolution against the grain duty. 


BEVERIDGE, Str WILLIAM H. “Wheat Prices 
and Rainfall in Western Europe.” Journal 
Royal Statistical Society, May 1922, 
LXXXV, 412-478. 

Extensive historical comparison of fluctuations in 
wheat prices and rainfall by periodogram analysis, 
with discussions. 


BosLaNnp, C. C. “Forecasting the Price of 
Wheat.” Journal of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, June 1926, XXI, 149-161. 


Boye, JAMES E. The Law of Supply and De- 
mand and the Wheat Market. Copyrighted, 
J. E. B., 1921. 63 pages. 


Chicago Wheat Prices for Eighty-one 
Years. Copyrighted, J. E. B., 1922. 71 pages. 


Subtitle: “Daily, monthly, and yearly fluctuations 
and their causes.” 


Wheat Prices and Wheat Receipts in 
Chicago: Their Correlation for Ten Crop 
Years, July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1914. Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, 1923. 14 pages. 


GREAT BRITAIN: MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FISHERIES. “Report of the Committee 
on Stabilization of Agricultural Prices.” 
Economic Series No. 2, 1925. 106 pages. 


Section III: (1) Changes in prices owing to varia- 
tion in volume of supplies: wheat, pp. 27-28, 43-47; 
(2) consequences of variations in volume of supplies: 
wheat, p. 48; (3) remedies for variation, co-operative 
and centralised marketing: Australian and Canadian 
wheat pools, pp. 57-60, 61-62; wheat and flour import- 
ing, pp. 71-75. Appendix 1: Tables of annual acreage, 
home supply, imported supply, and total supply of 
wheat and wheat flour, yearly and triennially, 1852- 
1913; imports of wheat and flour 1855-1896; yearly 
and triennial average prices, 1821-1870; freight rates, 
1868-1902 (from Chicago). 


GREAT BRITAIN: MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
FISHERIES, DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL 
Propucts. Interim Report on Cereals, Flour 
and Bread. Cmd. 1971. 1923. 100 pages. 


Production, imports, prices, marketing methods, and 
costs of cereals; milling and distributing costs of 
flour; prices, baking, and distributing costs of bread. 


Final Report. Cmd. 2008. 
pages. 


1924. 42 


Recent movements in agricultural prices; the spread 
between producers’ and consumers’ prices; the pro- 
ducer and his market; distributors, transportation, 
wholesale and retail; co-operation; collection and 
publication of price statistics; media of exchange; 
need for continuous investigation. 


GREAT BRITAIN: ROYAL COMMISSION ON Foop 
Prices. First Report... . with Minutes 
of Evidence and Appendices. Cmd. 2390. 
1925. 3 vols. 207, 387, and 226 pages. 


Vol. I, First Report: Part Il: Bread—description of 
the trade, cost of production and distribution, bakers’ 
profits, pp. 21-46; Part III: Flour—description of the 
milling trade, expenses and profits, pp. 47-58; Part 
IV: wheat—world conditions and prices, option mar- 
kets, speculation and wheat prices. Vol II: Minutes of 
Evidence—lists of witnesses. Vol. III: Appendices— 
statements submitted by witnesses, with charts, tables, 
etc., of wheat, flour, and bread prices in Great Britain, 
chiefly for post-war years. 


GENERAL 


KANSAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Manhattan, Kansas. ‘Seasonal. Fluctua- 
tions of Wheat Prices,” by R. M. GREEN. 
Circular No. 121, December 1925. 


JACKSON, GILBERT E. “Wheat and the Trade 
Cycle: A Footnote to Canadian Economic 
History.” Canadian Historical Review, Sep- 
tember 1922, III, 256-271. 


Relation between industrial depressions in Canada 
and sudden fall in exchange value of wheat. Monthly 
prices of wheat, 1912-14 and 1919-21. 


Liesse, ANDRE. “Une vieille question: le prix 
du pain.” L’Economiste Francais, February 
14, 1925, LIII, 193-195. 

Causes of the high price of wheat; proposals for 


ascertaining farm stocks and establishing an Office du 
Blé. 


Mears, Evior G. “Wheat, Wheat Flour, and 
Bread Composite Prices.” Economic Jour- 
nal, March 19238, XXXIII, 39-50. 


Murray, Nat GC. “The Trend of Prices.” Jour- 
nal of Farm Economics, April 1921, III, 
73-81. 


NEBRASKA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Lincoln. “Purchasing Power of Ne- 
braska Grains,” by H. C. FILLEY and E. A. 
FreERIcHsS. Bulletin No. 187, 1923. 


Monthly prices at Columbus, Nebr., 1877-1922. 


PaTTon, HArotp S.. Papers on the World’s 
Wheat Trade: I. A Century and a Quarter 
of Wheat Prices. II. The Changing Equi- 
librium in the World’s Wheat Trade. De- 
partment of Extension, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, June 1925. 62 pages. 


I: English prices, 1800-1924. II: Europe as a wheat 
importer. 


SaxouskI, A. M. “Price Making and Price Sta- 
bility.” Harvard Business Review, January 
1925, III, 204-209. 


Grain prices used as illustrations. 


TayLor, ALONZO ENGLEBERT. “The Decline of 
Prices of Cereals.” Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, October 1922, IV, 193-208. 


U.S. Conaress. [Wheat Crop of 1917.] 
H.R. 2365, “to provide relief to persons who 
owned wheat of crop of 1917 before an- 
nouncement of Food Administration price- 
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fixing policy with respect thereto, and who 
sold such wheat after August 11, 1917.” 
67th Congress, Ist Session, 1921. 


Hearings before the House Committee 
on Agriculture on H.R, 2365, June 7, 1921. 
36 pages. 


U.S. FEDERAL TRADE ComMmIssIon. Report on 
Wheat Prices for the 1920 Crop. Washing- 
ton, December 1920. 91 pages. 

Supply, exports, foreign buying, imports from Can- 


ada, changing price levels, prices 1920, demand for 
flour, futures, speculation, movements, etc. 


— Prices of Grain and Grain Futures. 
Washington, September 10, 1924. 374 pages. 


Volume VI of the Report on the Grain Trade. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. “Market 
Statistics,” by Cart J. West and Lewis B. 
FLour. Bulletin No. 982, June 1921. 


Grain, pp. 155-205. Monthly and yearly prices, ex- 
ports, receipts and shipments at primary markets, 
visible supplies, gradings, 1910-11 to 1920-21. 


— “Farm and Terminal Market Prices: 
Wheat, Corn, and Oats, Crop Movement 
Year 1920-21,” by J. W. StrowBrInGE. Bul- 
letin No. 1083, September 1922. 


Monthly prices of mixed, red winter, hard winter, 
dark hard winter, northern spring, dark northern 
spring, and durum at Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and contributing territories of each. 


“A Method of Estimating the May 
Price of Spring Wheat.” Foreign Crops and 
Markets, May 11, 1925, X, 549-552. 


This is a study by the Division of Statistical and 
Historical Research. It explains the formula used and 
gives an example of procedures. 


“What Makes the Price of Oats,” by 
Hueu B. KittouGu. Bulletin No. 1351, Sep- 
tember 1925. 


Discussion of wheat prices, pp. 23-26; tables of 
wheat production and prices, appendix, pp. 36-38. 


Weston, L. H. The Art of Forecasting Wheat 
Prices by the Use of Harmonic Cycles. 
Washington, Author, 1923. 28 pages. 


“The recorded mean prices of wheat in England 
yearly between 1270 and 1909 are given in a table and 
a diagram, as are also monthly mean prices of wheat 
at Chicago and Cincinnati from 1844 to 1921. Special 
charts are also given to illustrate the explanations re- 
garding the method of forecasting by means of cycles. 
Forecasts are made over 40 years and charted.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS, 1920-25, ON WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 


Il; PRODUGIION 


6. WHEAT TYPES AND VARIETIES 


The following section includes only references which describe or discuss inclusive 
groups of wheat types and varieties. Titles bearing only upon single types or varieties 
of wheat have been excluded as of interest chiefly to agronomists. Articles and reports 
dealing with experiments in wheat breeding and selection may be found in the annual 
reports of the various agricultural experiment stations and experimental farms; many 
are listed in the bibliographies noted in section 1 above. 


Axtcock, ALFRED W. “The Milling and Baking 
Qualities. of the Wheats of Western Can- 
ada.” Journal Canadian Chemistry and 
Metallurgy, March 1925, IX, 60-64. North- 
western Miller, March 25, 1925, CXLI, 1154, 
1181-1182. 


Protein content, yield of flour, quality, absorption, 
baking strength, etc. Notice of a new variety, Kota. 


ALSBERG, CARL L. “The Coming Hard Wheat 
Deficiency.” Baking Technology, February 
1924, III, 54-58. 


Reprinted by the Food Research Institute. 


ARGENTINA: MINISTERIO DE AGRICULTURA, SEC- 
CION PROPAGANDA E INFORMES, Buenos Aires. 
“Genetica del Trigo,” by WILLIAM O. BAck- 
HOUSE and VINCENTE C. BRUNINI. Circular 
No. 460, June 5, 1925. 66 pages. 

Deals chiefly with cultural methods and improve- 


ments of varieties for Argentina; contains a map of 
grain-growing areas. 


AUSTRALIA: INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
try, Melbourne. “A Classification and De- 
tailed Description of the More Important 
Wheats of Australia.” Bulletin No. 26 (re- 
vision and extension of Bulletin No. 18, 
1920), 1923. 72 pages. 

Birren, R. H. “Modern Wheats.” Journal 

Farmers’ Club, 1924, Part I, 2-9. 


A consideration of wheats cultivated in England and 
the problems involved in improving the crop. 


BRETIGNIERE, L. ‘The Distribution of Varie- 
ties of Wheat in France.” Revue de Bota- 
nique appliquée et d’Agriculture coloniale, 
Bulletin No. 16, 1922, pp. 785—792. 


Abstracted in International Review Science and 
Practice of Agriculture, July-September, 1923, n.s. I, 
668-670. 2 maps. Types suited to local conditions, etc. 


Foster, L. D. “Wheats and Flours in New 
Zealand.” Mid-Pacific Magazine, October 
1924, XXVIII, 335-345. 


Localities suitable, varieties, results of milling and 
baking tests. 


GiroLa, C. D. “Antecedentes Relativos a Apli- 
caciones genéticas en Argentina: Estudio de 
las Variedades de Trigo Argentinas y acli- 
matadas y su Seleccion.” Museo Agricola 
No. 33, 1923. 


INDIA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Pusa. 
“The Wheats of Bihar and Orissa,” by A. 
Howarp, G. L. C. Howarp, and A. R. KHAn. 
Memoirs, Botanical Series, November 1922, 
XII, No. 1. 


PERCIVAL, JOHN. The Wheat Plant: A Mono- 
graph. London, Duckworth, 1921. 463 
pages. 

Part I, Study of the plant. Part II, Varieties. Bibli- 

ography, pp. 441-454. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. “Aus- 
tralian Wheat Varieties in the Pacific Coast 
Area,” by J. A. CLARK, D. E. STEPHENS, and 
V.H. FLoreti. Bulletin No. 877, September 
1920. 


“Classification of American Wheat 
Varieties,’ by J. A. Ciark, J. H. Martin, 
and C. R. BALL. Bulletin No. 1074, Novem- 
ber 1922. 238 pages. 


A comprehensive list, superseding previous bulletins. 
Bibliography, pp. 219-230. Recast in more popular 
forms in Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 1280, 1281, 1301, 
1303, 1305, 1340. 


VILMORIN, JACQUES DE. “Classification agricole 
des principales varietés de blés cutivés en 
France et dans l’Afrique du Nord francaise.” 
Comptes Rendus de V’Académie d’Agricul- 
ture en France, 3 Juin 1925, XI, 576-583. 


The work of the Administration of Agriculture in 
this connection. 


PRODUCTION 
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7. PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTION FACTORS 


Several publications listed in section 3, above, include consideration of production 
factors, while those in section 4 deal with production. 


ARGENTINA: MINISTERIO DE AGRICULTURA, SEC- 
CION PROPAGANDA E INFORMES. “Las Con- 
diciones Climatolédgicas y el Rendimiento 
del Trigo,”’ by GUILLERMO HoxMark. Circu- 
lar No. 501, August 24, 1925. 43 pages. 


[AusTRALIA.] “Present and Probable Future 
Distribution of Wheat, Sheep, and Cattle in 
Australia,” by R. G. THomas. Journal, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Victoria, July 
1922, XX, 385-389. 


AUSTRALIA: NEW SouTH WALES BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS, Sydney. Wheat Growing in 
New South Wales, by H. A. Smitu. 1928. 
dD pages. 

“The characteristics and limits of areas of the state 
in which wheat can be grown for grain profitably are 
described with comment on soil, rainfall and evapo- 


ration, research, transportation, price and yields, the 
main factors affecting wheat production in the state.” 


AUSTRALIA: SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE CON- 
DITIONS AND PROSPECTS OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRY AND METHODS OF IMPROVING 
THE SAME. Final Report. Sydney, N.S.W., 
Legislative Council, 1922. 


Wheat, pp. 31-46, 109-147. 


Interim Reports together with the 
Digest of Evidence, Index, and Appendices. 
Sydney, N.S.W., Legislative Council, 1923. 


Wheat, pp. xix—xxxiii, 196-278. 


BEVERIDGE, Sir W. H. “British Exports and 
the Barometer.” Economic Journal, March, 
June, 1920, XXX, 13-25, 209-213. 

—— “Weather and Harvest Cycles.” Ibid., 

December 1921, XXXI, 429-452. 


BRACKEN, JOHN. Crop Production in Western 
Canada. Winnipeg, Grain Growers’ Guide, 
1920. 423 pages. 


Seed, choice of crops, plant growth, wheat, oats, etc., 
insect pests, are some of the topics considered. 


Dry Farming in Western Canada. 
Winnipeg, Grain Growers’ Guide, 1921. 
Deals with climate, soil, tillage, rotations, weeds, 


irrigation farming, low yields, special soils, etc., with 
contributed chapters. 


BRETIGNIERE, L. La production du blé. (Bibli- 
othéque Agriculture et Progrés.) Paris, 
Delagrave, 1925. 30 pages. 


One of a popular series designed to accompany films 
of Agricultural processes. 


CAMPBELL, C. Considerazioni sulla coltivazione 
e produzione del frumento nel Mezzogiorno. 
Arpino, G. Fraioli, 1923. 


Causes of and remedies for low and fluctuating 
yields in South Italy. 


CHICANOT, E. L. “Send Us Men.” Northwest- 
ern Miller, August 8, 1923, CXXXV, 573- 
574, 586-588. 


Harvest labor in Canada. 


CopLaNnD, D. B. Wheat Production in New 
Zealand: A Study in the Economics of New 
Zealand Agriculture. Auckland, Whit- 
combe and Tombs, 1920. 


Consumption, production, New Zealand conditions, 
quality, history of production, price, cost of produc- 
tion, etc. Also a chapter on “Improvement of Wheat 
by Selection in New Zealand,” by F. W. Hilgendorf. 


CouLTER, JOHN LEE. “Problems of the Wheat 
Belt.” Agricultural Review, November 1923, 
XVI, 15-17. 


U.S. export, world supply and demand, improve- 
ment of marketing, diversified farming, etc. 


DENIS, PIERRE. “La mise en valeur de la 
plaine pampéenne: Les cultures de céréales.” 
Revue de UVAmeérique Latine, September 
1924, VIII, 204-214. 

A consideration of wheat and maize in Argentina 


on the basis of the areas sown in 1895, 1908, 1914, 
1923. 


FisHer, R. A. “The Influence of Rainfall on 
the Yield of Wheat at Rothamsted.” Philo- 
sophical Transactions Royal Society of Lon- 
don, November 1923. Series B, CXIII, 89— 
142. 


Data, mathematical formulae, results, and compar- 
isons with other inquiries. 


Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE. “Wheat Acreage 
and Production in the United States since 
1866,” by Hortsrook WorkKING. Wheat 
Studies, June 1926, II, 237-264. 

Presents evidence of errors in official estimates, es- 


pecially pronounced in the ’nineties, and undertakes a 
revision for the period up to 1910. 
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France: LA SEMAINE NATIONAL DU BLE. Le 
blé, production, industries de transforma- 
tion, commerce: Compte-Rendu des travaux 
de la semaine. Paris, Dubois et Bauer, Jan- 
uary 1923. 


To investigate the means of producing in France 
and North Africa all the wheat necessary for house- 
hold consumption and industrial use, and to show the 
best wheats for the national market. Reports and 
addresses. 


HeESSLING, W. A. “Relations between the 
Weather and the Yield of Wheat in the Ar- 
gentine Republic.” Monthly Weather Re- 
view, June 1922, II, 302-308. 


Translated from Boletin Mensual, Oficina Meteor- 
oldgica Argentina, April 1919. 


Hooker, R. H. “The Weather and the Crops 
in Eastern England, 1885-1921.” Quarterly 
Journal Royal Meteorological Society, April 
1922, XLVIII, 115-188. 


Continuation of a study published in 1907 giving 
partial correlation coefficients with rainfall and tem- 
perature for wheat and other crops, and conclusions. 


Howarp, ALBERT. Crop-Production in India: 
A Critical Survey of Its Problems. Oxford 
University Press, 1924. 


Wheat, pp. 100-110, with bibliography. 


HutcHinson, R. The Economic Basis of 
Wheat Growing. National Federation Mil- 
lers, Great Britain and Ireland, November 
1923. 


ITALY: MINISTERO PER L’AGRICOLTURA, Rome. 
“The Wheat Climate in Italy,” by G. Azzi. 
Nuovi Annali, Year II, No. 3, 1922, pp. 453-— 
624. 


Abstracted in International Review Science and 
Practice of Agriculture, July-September 1923, n.s. I, 
608-615. 

Regional monographs; phenoscopic maps; classifica- 
tion of adverse phenomena and varieties of wheat; 
general conclusions. 


JOVINO, S. “Il Clima e l’Uomo nella Produzione 
Granaria Meridionale.” Giornale di Agri- 
coltura della Domenica (Piacenza), 1924, 
Year XXXIV, No. 23, p. 208. 


Abstracted in International Review Science and 
Practice of Agriculture, July-September 1924, n.s. II, 
627-628. 


LAMBERT, NORMAN P. “Western Agricultural 
Resources.” Annals American Academy 
Political and Social Science, May 1923, CVII, 
74-81. 


Deals with Canadian soils, climatic conditions, cul- 
tivation methods, areas, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS, 1920-25, ON WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 


LescouierR, D. D. “Hands and Tools of the 
Wheat Harvest.” Survey, July 1 and Au- 
gust 1, 1923, L, 376-382, 409-410, 482-487, 
503-504. 


The personnel and motives of the migratory harvest 
laborers in United States. 


Lewis; Hh. T, and MILLER, 5.4) (Editors). 
The Economic Resources of the Pacific 
Northwest. Seattle, Lowman and Hanford, 
1923. 

Chap. III, “Grain Resources of the Northwest,” by 

G. R. Hyslop. 

Chap. XIII, “Flour Milling,” by W. S. Allen. 
Distribution of wheat crop of Oregon, Washington, 
and Northern Idaho, 1906-1919. 


Lyon; L. S., and RaAssteur, T. EB. “The Pree 
Responsiveness of Wheat Growers.” Journal 
Political Economy, December 1924, XXXII, 
107-221: 

Concludes that spring wheat acreages are more in- 
fluenced by prices, especially by long-time prices, than 
winter. 


MICHENER, CARROLL K. “Africa in the World’s 
Wheat Trade.” Northwestern Miller, Sep- 
tember 12, 19, 1923, CXXXV, 1101-1102, 
1118-1120, 1199-1200, 1216-1220. 


MIDDLETON, THoMAS Hupson. Food Produc- 
tion in War. (Economic and Social History 
of the World War, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, British Series.) Ox- 
ford, Clarendon, 1923. 


Situation in 1914, values of foods, grass lands, har- 
vests 1915-18, food production campaign, etc. 


Moore, H. L. “Crop Cycles in the United King- 
dom and in France.” Journal Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, May 1920, LXXXIII, 445— 
454. 


“Forecasting the Crops of the Da- 
kotas.” Political Science Quarterly, June 
1920, XXXV, 204-235. 


-———. “Generating Economic Cycles of Prod- 
ucts and Prices.’ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, February 1921, XXXV, 215-239. 


—— “The Origin of the Eight-Year Gen- 


erating Cycle.” 
XXXVI, 1-29. 


Ibid., November 1921, 


PAYEN, Epouarpb. “La production des céréales 
en France.” L’Economiste Francais, May 
24, 1924, LII, 643-645. 


Area under cultivation, decennial averages of area 
and production. 
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SmiTH, J. WarrEN. Agricultural Meteorology. 
New York, Macmillan, 1920. 


Effect of weather on the yield of grain. Wheat, pp. 
181-214, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. “Harvest 
Labor Problems in the Wheat Belt,” by 
D. D. Lesconter. Bulletin No. 1020, April 
1922. 35 pages. 


“Weather and Agriculture,” by A. J. 
Henry and OTnHers. Yearbook 1924, 457— 
558. 


“Conditions Affecting the Demand 
for Harvest Labor in the Wheat Belt,” by 
D. D. Lesconier. Bulletin No. 1230, April 
1924. 45 pages. 


“Agricultural Survey of Europe: 
The Danube Basin—Part I,” by Louis G. 
MIcHAEL. Bulletin No. 1234, April 1924. 


Deals with Austria, Hungary, and Czecho-Slovakia. 


“Sources of Supply and Conditions 
of Employment of Harvest Labor in the 
Wheat Belt,” by D. D. LEsconter. Bulletin 
No. 1211, May 1924. 26 pages. 


“Abandonment of Winter Wheat.” 
Crops and Markets Monthly Supplement, 
December 1925, II, 425. 

Explaining the method used for estimating early in 


April the probable abandonment of winter wheat be- 
fore it is reported by correspondents on May 1. 


8. FARM COSTS 


ARGENTINA: MINISTERIO DE AGRICULTURA, SEC- 
CION PROPAGANDA E INFORMES. “Sistemas y 
Maquimas para Cosecha de Trigo.” Circular 
No. 489, August 1, 1925. 50 pages. 


BorEs, Dominco. La Cosecha del Trigo en la 
Republica Argentina: Método para Deter- 
minar su Costo. Buenos Aires, Gadola, 1921. 
43 pages. 


Boss, ANDREW. “The Choice of Crop Enter- 
prises Based on Returns for Labor.” Jour- 
nal of Farm Economics, January 1921, III, 
30-40. 


CANADA: BUREAU OF STATISTICS, Ottawa. Cost 
of Grain Production in Canada, 1923. 1924. 
22 pages. 

Answers to a schedule of questions; comparison 
with other inquiries. 
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“Revised Estimates of Crop Acre- 
ages, New York, 1862-1919,” by DoNALD 
JACKSON and JosEPH A. BECKER. Circular 
No. 373, April 1926. 20 pages. 

“A study of methods to be used in revising crop 


and livestock estimates of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture.” Wheat, pp, 6-8. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL Economics. “Cereal Produc- 
tion in Jugo-Slavia.” “Cereal Production in 
Bulgaria.” “The Agricultural Situation in 
Roumania with Special Reference to Cereal 
Production.” Reports, F.S. 24, 25, 26, No- 
vember 1922. (Mimeographed.) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, FARM LABOR BurEAU. “Harvesting 
in the ‘Big Wheat Belt,’” by Gerorce E. 
Tucker. Bulletin H-24, 1924. (Mimeo- 
graphed). 7 pages. 


Survey of the wheat states and demand for labor. 


WASHINGTON AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Pullman. “Wheat Production as In- 
fluenced by Variety, Time of Seeding and 
Source of Seed,” by E. G, SuHarer, E. F-. 
GAINES, and O. E. BarBEE. Bulletin No. 159, 
1921. 34 pages. 


WHITNEY, Mitton. “The Yield of Wheat in 
England during Seven Centuries.” Science, 
October 26, 1923, n.s. LVIII, 320-324. 


With chart showing yield per acre for the seven 
centuries as estimated by various authorities. 


OF PRODUCTION 


Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE. “Average Pre-War 
and Post-War Farm Costs of Wheat Pro- 
duction in the North American Spring- 
Wheat Belt,” by M. K. BENNETT and J. S. 
Davis. Wheat Studies, May 1925, I, 173— 
207. 


Goprrey, E. H. “Costs of Grain Production.” 
Journal Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
April 1925, XXXIII, 293-306. 


GRANGE, HERBERT. Wheat Costings 1924 and 
1919-1922, Showing the Cost of Wheat Pro- 
duction in Each Year and a Method of As- 
certaining the Cost of Corn-Growing in any 
Year. London, King, 1922. 16 pages. 


Costs on a farm in Hertfordshire with 
tables. 


detailed 
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MIssourRI AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
“Cost of Producing Wheat and Oats in Mis- 
souri, 1920,” by O. R. JoHNson. Circular 
No. 100, October 1920. 


NortH Dakota AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. “Cost of Producing Wheat and 
Other Crops in North Dakota in 1919, 1920, 
1921,” by REx WILLARD. Bulletins Nos. 142, 
144, 165, 1920, 1921, 1922. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. “The Cost 
of a Bushel of Wheat,” by F. W. PEck. 
Yearbook 1920, pp. 301-808. 


“Cost of Producing Wheat on 481 
Farms in the States of North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Missouri, for the Crop Year 1919,” by M. R. 
Coorer and R. S. WAasHBuRN. Bulletin No. 
9438, April 1921. 


“Cost of Producing Winter Wheat in 
Central Great Plains Region of the United 
States,” by R. S. WasHBuRN. Bulletin No. 
1198, April 1924. 35 pages. 


“Cost of Producing Corn, Wheat, and 
Oats, 1922.” Weather, Crops, and Markets, 
September 1923, IV, 218. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS, 1920-25, ON WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 


“Cost of Producing Field Crops, 
1923.” Crops and Markets, Monthly Sup- 
plement, June 1924, I, 176-177. 


“Cost of Producing Field Crops, 
1923,” by M. R. Cooper and C. R. Hawley. 
Department Circular No. 340, May 1925. - 
27 pages. 


“Cost of Producing Field Crops, 
1924.” Crops and Markets, Monthly Supple- 
ment, June 1925, II, 180-181. 


“Cost of Producing Field Crops, 
1925.” Ibid., June 1926, III, 170-171. 


U. S. Tarirr CoMMIssion. Wheat and Wheat 
Products: A Report to the President of the 
United States. Washington, 1924. 71 pages. 
“Differences in costs of production of wheat, wheat 

flour, and wheat mill feed in the United States and 


in Canada, as ascertained pursuant to the provisions 
of section 315 of Title III of the Tariff Act of 1922.” 


WASHINGTON AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION. “Report of the Division of Farm Man- 
agement,” by G. SEVERANCE. Bulletin No. 
175, 1922, pp. 27-80. 


Studies on the cost of wheat production in the 
Palouse. 


9. FARM FINANCE 


ANDERSON, BENJAMIN M., Jr. “Agricultural 
Credits and Co-operative Marketing.” Chase 
Economic Bulletin, August 10, 1923, III, 
No. 8. 


CHAPMAN, JOHN M. “Financing the Marketing 
of Wheat.” Harvard Business Review, July 
1925, III, 486-446; October 1925, IV, 57-70. 


HorrMaNn, G. Wricut. “Crop Insurance—Its 
Recent Accomplishments and Its Possibili- 
ties.” Annals American Academy Political 
and Social Science, January 1925, CXVII, 
98-112. 


Experiments to date in crop insurance covering 
grain, pp. 98-106. Hail insurance, pp. 110-112. 


MILuER, Cap E. “Farm Management as In- 
surance for the Northern Great Plains 
Area.” Journal of Farm Economics, July 
1921, INI, 1138-121. 


U.S. Coneress. S. R. 341 and S. Res. 413, “pro- 
viding for an investigation of the subject of 
crop insurance.” 67th Congress, 4th Ses- 
sion, 1924. 


Hearings before the Select Commit- 
tee on Investigation of Crop Insurance. 
April 1923. 116 pages. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. “Farm 
Credit, Farm Insurance and Farm Taxa- 
tion,” by N. A. OLSEN, C. O. BRANNEN, G. F. 
CapIscH, and R. W. Newron. Yearbook 
1924, pp. 185-284. 


“Centralized Management of a Large 
Corporate Estate Operated by Tenants in 
the Wheat Belt,” by W. H. BAuMGARTEL. 
Department Circular No. 351, 1925. 35 
pages. 

This is a description of the development and the 


system of management of the Amenia and Sharon 
Land Company. 


“Crop Insurance: Risks, Losses, and 
Principles of Protection,” by V. A. VALGREN. 
Bulletin No. 1043, 1922. 27 pages. 


VALGREN, V. A. “Insurance and the Farm 
Hazards.” Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economics, April 1925, I, 189-197. 
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10. FARM STORAGE AND RATE OF MARKETING 


ARGENTINA: MINISTERIO DE AGRICULTURA DE LA 
Nacion, Buenos Aires. “Los depositos de 
cereales en la campana,” by GuSTAvo DE 
MarneEFFE. Boletin, XXVI, 98-118, 1921. 


Barner, H. M. Handling Wheat from Field to 
Market. Kansas City, Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association, 1923. 14 pages. 


InpDIA: AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 
“Stored Grain Pests,” by T. B. FLETCHER 
and C. C. Guosu. Bulletin No. 111, 1921, 
pp. 713-758. 


III. 


KANSAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
“Farm Storage as a Factor in the Marketing 
of Wheat,” by R. M. Green. Bulletin No. 
229, 1922. 32 pages. 

Fluctuations of mill and export demand; necessity 
of storing; farm equipment, etc. 


MINNESOTA STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, St. Paul. “Marketing Problem of Min- 
nesota Farmers,” by Hucu J. HuGHEs. Bul- 
letin No. 11, 1920. 

Considers general problems and principles of mar- 


keting, and reports briefly on their application to the 
marketing of farm products, including grain. 
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11. THE GRAIN TRADE: HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


Publications dealing incidentally with the historical and descriptive aspects of the 
grain trade may also be found in several of the subsequent sections, notably section 17, 


“International Trade.” 


Barker, ARTHUR. The British Corn Trade 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
London, Pitman, 1920. 


“An elementary book.” 


BoyLe, JAMES E. “The Farmers and the Grain 
Trade in the United States: An Interpreta- 
tion of the Present Pooling Movement.” 
Economic Journal, March 1925, XXXV, 
11-25. 


History of pools in general, of the United States 
wheat pools, and prediction of their disappearance. 


BLAck, JOHN D., and Price, H. B. “Costs and 
Margins in Marketing.” Annals American 
Academy Political and Social Science, Janu- 
ary 1925, CXVII, 184-200. 


Variations in costs and year to year; fluctuations in 
margins of country elevators; variations in central 
marketing costs and margins; effect on costs of inter- 
unit organization; margins between producer and con- 
sumer; studies of marketing cost and margin. 


[CanapA.] Report of the Royal Grain Inquiry 
Commission. Ottawa, Sessional Paper No. 
35, 15 Geo. V, A. 1925. 217 pages. 


Deals with elevators, country, public, terminal, 
storage; grading, mixing, etc.; financing; Winnipeg 
grain exchange; markets and trade routes; investiga- 
tion in Holland and Great Britain; transportation. 


CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND CoM- 
MERCE. The Canada Grain Act, 1912, with 


Amendments to date, September 1, 1921. 
Ottawa, 1921. 


CLEMEN, Rupo tr A. Is the Grain Trade Chang- 
ing? Chicago Merchants’ Trust Co., 1924. 
24 pages. 

A study of trends in the American grain trade. 1. 

Changes in relation of grain markets. 2. Changes in 


financing methods. 3. Government supervision of 
grain exchanges. 4. Co-operative grain marketing. 


EpGar, WILLIAM C. “The Grain Trade Fifty 
Years Ago.” Northwestern Miller, January 
9, 1924, CXXXVII, 133-134. 


Fay, C. R. “The London Corn Market at the 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century.” 
American Economic Review, March 1925, 
XV, 69-76. 


Appearance of jobbers and speculation. 


“The Sale of Corn in the Nineteenth 
Century: Measure versus Weight.’ Eco- 
nomic Journal, June 1924, XXIV, 211-218. 


Fossum, Paut R. The Agrarian Movement 
in North Dakota. (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series XLIII, No. 1.) Baltimore, 
1925. 180 pages. 


Largely a history of the development of North 
Dakota’s grain trade and its attendant problems. 
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Furaier, H. “Les magasins a blé coopératifs 
dans l’Afrique de Nord.” Revue Agricole de 
VAfrique du Nord, Year 21, No. 183, pp. 
67-74. Algiers, 1923. 

Abstracted in International Review Science and 
Practice of Agriculture, July-September 1923, n.s. I, 
764-766. 

Describes the construction of elevators on the Amer- 
ican model. 


GALPIN, W. Freeman. The Grain Supply of 
England During the Napoleonic Period. 
New York, Macmillan, 1925. 305 pages. 


A thesis concerned with the period from the fall of 
1799 through 1813 and confined to the import trade. 


GODFREY, ERNEST H. “Growth and Organisa- 
tion of the Canadian Grain Trade.” Journal 
Royal Agricultural Society, 1924, LXXXV, 
1-32. 


GRAIN DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. The 
Grain Trade: A Brief presented to the Presi- 
dent’s Agricultural Commission. Toledo, 
January 22, 1925. 32 pages. 

Thirty government investigations 1890-1924; facts 
discovered; changes made; economies of present sys- 
tem; co-operative movement; the issue of self-help 
versus state aid. Bibliography, pp. 2-7. 


HvuEBNER, G. G. Agricultural Commerce: The 
Organization of American Commerce in 
Agricultural Commodities. New York, Ap- 
pleton (new edition revised and enlarged), 
1924. 


Grain markets, pp. 33-126. 


IowA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Ames. “Fifty Years of Farmers’ Elevators 
in Iowa,” by E. G. Nourse. Bulletin No. 211, 
1923. 37 pages. 


KENKEL, J. B. A Study in Grain Marketing at 
Country Points in the North Central States. 
Washington, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, 1922. 154 pages. 


Character and costs, historical survey, structure and 
functions, agencies promoting, factors of success. 


KUHLMANN, CHARLES B. “The Influence of the 
Minneapolis Flour Mills upon the Economic 
Development of Minnesota and the North- 
west.” Minnesota History, June 1925, VI, 
141-154. 


McFatu, R. J. “The Movement of Canadian 
Wheat.” Northwestern Miller, June 14, 
1922, CXXX, 1156,..1168—-70: 
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Marci“tuac, M. DE. “L’Organisation du 
marché du blé en Tchécoslovaque et en 
France.’ Comptes Rendus, lAcadémie 
d’Agriculture de France, July 2, 1924, X, 
687-696. 


MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE. — 
“Marketing of Wheat in Maryland,” by 
S. H. DE Vau.Lt. Bulletin No. 30, 1923. 46 


pages. 


MENDL, ING. WLADIMIR V. “Braila as a Wheat 
Center.” Northwestern Miller, April 15, 
1925, CXLII, 221-222. 


MICHENER, CARROLL K. “The Marketing of 
Argentina’s Wheat.” Northwestern Miller, 
December 6, 1922, CXXXII, 1085, 1099- 
1102. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Pam- 
phlets with Reference to Grain Marketing: 
No. 1. Modern Grain Exchanges; No. 2. 
Handling the Farmers’ Grain; No. 3. Ques- 
tion Book; No. 4. Orderly Marketing. Ques- 
tions and Answers Regarding Proposed 
Grain Marketing Pooling Plans, etc. Min- 
neapolis, Publicity Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, 1922. 
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PaYyEN, Epouarp. “La régime du blé.” L’Eco- 
nomiste Francais, February 7, 1925, LIII, 
163-165. 


Review of recent, war-time, and eighteenth century 
regulations of the wheat trade. 


ScHMIDT, ErNst WILHELM. Die agrarische 
Export-wirtschaft Argentiniens. Ihre Ent- 
wicklung und Bedeutung. (Probleme der 
Weltwirtschaft, Schriften des Instituts fiir 
Seeverkehr und Weltwirtschaft an der Uni- 
versitat Kiel, 33.) Jena, 1920. 296 pages. 


ScHMIpT, Louts B., and Ross, E. D. Readings 
in the Economic History of American Agri- 
culture. New York, Macmillan, 1925. 

“The Internal Grain Trade,” “Wheat vs. Cotton,” 
“The Westward Movement of Wheat,” by L. B. 
Schmidt, pp. 197-209; 304-321; 370-380. Sections 
xxvi and xxvii, “Agricultural Changes during the 


War” and “Agriculture in Reconstruction,” pp. 497— 
556. 


STEWART, JAMES. “Marketing Wheat.” Annals 
American Academy Political and Social 
Science, May 1923, CVII, 187-192. 


Applies to Canada. 
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TuHorPE, S. K. Grain Trade Documents. Liver- 
pool, Northern Publishing Co., 1924. 170 
pages. 

Explanation of terms used, shipping, chartering ves- 
sels, insurance, contracts, arbitration, etc. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. “Marketing 
Canadian Wheat,” by THEo. D. Hammarrt. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 251, August 
1924. 


No. 8 of the series World Trade in Agricultural 
Products. 


U.S. FEDERAL TRADE CoMMISSION. Country 
Grain Marketing. Washington, 1920. 350 
pages. 


Volume I of the invaluable Report on the Grain 
Trade. 


Terminal Grain Markets and Ex- 
changes. Washington, 1920. 333 pages. 


Volume II of the Report on the Grain Trade. 
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Letter from the Chairman, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a preliminary report 
on the profits of country and terminal ele- 
vators. 67th Congress, Ist Session, Senate 
Document No. 40, 1921. 12 pages. 


Terminal Grain Marketing. Washing- 
ton, 1922. 332 pages. 


Volume III of the Report on the Grain Trade. 


Middlemen’s Profits and Margins. 
Washington, 1924. 215 pages. 


Volume IV of the Report on the Grain Trade. 


Woop, Louis Auprey. A History of Farmers’ 
Movements in Canada. Toronto, Ryerson, 
1924. 


Part III, the rise of grain growers’ movements on the 
prairies, 1898-1912, pp. 159-224. The great co-oper- 
ative enterprises, pp. 311-328. 


12. WHEAT GRADES AND GRADING 


Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE. “Protein Content: 
A Neglected Factor in Wheat Grades,” by 
Cart L. ALsBErRG. Wheat Studies, February 
1926, II, 163-176. 

The official wheat standards of the United States 


for the bread wheats are losing much of their value 
because they do not directly consider protein content. 


MACMILLAN, JOHN H. “Federal Spring Wheat 
Grades—a Discussion of Their Shortcom- 
ings and Suggested Remedies.” Cereal 
Chemistry, 1924, I, 68. 


McGipepon, D. A. “Grain Standardization.” 
American Economic Review, June 1922, 
XI, 272-278. 


Failure of standards to account for superiority of 
grain from certain districts. 


MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, College Park. “Garlic and Other Fac- 
tors Influencing Grades of Wheat,” by J. E. 
Merzcer. Bulletin No. 246, 1922. 18 pages. 


U.S. Coneress [Grades for Spring Wheat.] 
H.R. 7401, “prescribing standards and 
grades for spring wheat.’ 67th Congress, 
1st Session, 1921. 


Hearings Before the House Committee on 
Agriculture on H.R. 7401. Serial J. Febru- 


ary 28, March 1, June 5 (supplemental), 
June 27 to July 2 (supplemental), 1922. 
357 pages. 

House Report No. 357, August 19, 1921. 14 
pages. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. “Dockage 
under the Federal Wheat Grades,” by 
RatpH H. Brown. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1118, March 1920. 25 pages. 


“Foreign Material in Spring Wheat: 
How to Remove it on the Farm and at the 
Country Elevator,” by R. H. Biack and 
C. R. HALLER. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1287, 
December 1922. 21 pages. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL Economics. Handbook of 
Official Grain Standards for Wheat, Shelled 
Corn, Oats, and Rye, compiled by E. G. 
BoERNER. Washington, 1924. 74 pages. 


U.S. SupREME Court. [Decisions.] 
Lenke vs. Farmers’ Grain Company, 258 
U.S. 50. 


Shafer vs. Farmers’ Grain Company, 268 
WES loos 


Holding grain grading act of North Dakota uncon- 
stitutional. 
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13. FUTURE TRADING, HEDGING, SPECULATION 


ALLENSwWorTH, A. P. “Argentine Options.” 
Northwestern Miller, June 3, 1925. CXLII, 
953-954. 


Boye, JAMES E. Speculation and the Chicago 
Board of Trade. New York, Macmillan, 
1920. 

“This book is really a ‘report’ on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and particularly on the two big problems 
involved there, namely, future trading and specula- 


tion.” The report is very favorable to the Board of 
Trade. 


CAREY, FRANK L. “The Future of the Grain 
Exchange.” Northwestern Miller, Septem- 
ber 10, 1924, CXXXIX, 1028. 


Dies, EpwarD JEROME. The Wheat Pit. Chi- 
cago, Argyle Press, 1925. 


DuveEL, J. W. T. “A Lucid Excursion into the 
Mysteries of Puts and Calls.” Northwestern 
Miller, February 10, 1926, CXLV, 577-578. 


THAnpy. GO} and von; Li. S.0 Theory, of 
Hedging.” Journal Political Economy, April 
1923, XXXI, 272-287. 


HoFFMAN, GEORGE WRIGHT. Hedging by Deal- 
ing in Grain Futures. Philadelphia, 1925. 
141 pages. 


University of Pennsylvania thesis. 


MONICAULT, P. DE. “Speculation in Wheat.” 
Journal d’Agriculture Pratique, 1921, n.s. 
XXXV, 308-310. 

Translated title. A system of granaries controlled 


by farmers’ organizations is urged to combat specu- 
lation in France. 


SMITH, ROLLIN E. Speculation and the Price 
of Wheat. 1923. 63 pages. 
In defense of the Grain Futures Act and its check on 


large speculators by the requirement of reports from 
commission houses. 


U.S. Coneress. [Capper-Tincher Bill.] 


H.R. 5676, “taxing contracts for the sale of 
grain for future delivery, and options for 
such contracts, and providing for the regu- 
jation of boards of trade, and for other pur- 
poses.” 67th Congress, Ist Session, 1921. 
Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on H.R. 5676. 
1921. 485 pages. 

House Report No. 44. May 4, 1921. 2 pages. 


Senate Report No, 212. July 8, 1921. 5 pages. 


House Report No. 345. August 15, 1921. 11 
pages. 
House Report No. 362. August 20, 1921. 11 
pages. 


[Future Trading. ] 

Hearings before the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 67th Congress, 1st Session, 
1921. Series C. January, February, 1921. 
1070 pages. April 25 to May 2, 1921. 357 
pages. 


— [Grain Futures Act. Capper-Tincher 
Bill.] 


H.R. 11843, “for the prevention and re- 
moval of obstructions and burdens upon 
interstate commerce in grain, by regulating 
transactions on grain future exchanges, and 
for other purposes.” 67th Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion, 1922. 

Hearings before the House Committee on 
Agriculture. Series CC. June 7-12, 1922. 
84 pages. 

Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. July 11-138, 1922. 
82 pages. 

House Report No. 1095. June 13, 1922. 12 
pages. 

Senate Report No. 871. August 23, 1922. 8 
pages. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Report of 
the Grain Futures Administration. Wash- 
ington, 1924. 76 pages. 


“Grain Futures: Daily Data, Volume 
of Trading on the Chicago Board of Trade 
January 1, 1921; to May-'31,n1924. Shy 
J. W. T. DuvEL and Cart E. Parry. Sta- 
tistical Bulletin No. 6, October 1924. 


U.S. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. Future 
Trading Operations in Grain. Washington, 
1920. 347 pages. 


Volume V of the Report on the Grain Trade. 


U.S. Grain FuTurRES ADMINISTRATION. Trading 
in Grain Futures. “Communication from 
the Secretary of Agriculture transmitting in 
response to Senate Resolution No. 9, agreed 
to January 8, 1924, the Report of the Grain 
Futures Administration under the Grain 
Futures Act, September 21, 1922, in respect 
to Trading in Grain Futures on the Chicago 
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Board of Trade.” 68th Congress, 1st Ses- 
ee Senate Document No. 110, April 24, 
924, 


Fluctuations in Wheat Futures. “Let- 
ter from the Secretary of Agriculture trans- 
mitting, in response to Senate Resolution 
No. 222, of June 9, 1926, a report of the 
Grain Futures Administration relative to 
the extreme fluctuation in the price of wheat 
futures during the early part of 1925.” 69th 
Congress, Ist Session, Senate Document No. 
135, June 28, 1926. 


U.S. SupREME Court. [Decisions. ] 
Hill vs. Wallace, 259 U.S. 44. 
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Trusler vs. Crooks, 269 U.S. 475. 
Chicago Board of Trade vs. Olsen, 262 U.S. 1. 


The first two decisions listed held the Future Trad- 
ing Act of August 24, 1921, to be unconstitutional. 
The third held valid the Act of September 21, 1922. 


VirTUE, G. O. “Legislation for the Farmers: 
Packers and Grain Exchanges.” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, August 1923, 
XXXVII, 693-704. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. Report. Winni- 
peg, September 10, 1921. 45 pages. 
Statement submitted to the Royal Grain Inquiry 


Commission in response to a questionnaire received 
from the Commission May 16, 1921. 


14. CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATION. Ameri- 
can Co-operation. 2 vols. Washington, 1925. 
Papers and discussions at the first summer session 


of the Institute. Volume II contains a section on 
Grain Marketing. 


Camp, WILLIAM R. “Agricultural Pools in Re- 
lation to Regulating the Movement and 
Prices of Commodities.” Proceedings Acad- 
emy of Political Science, January 1926, XI, 
183-236 (735-788). 


CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS, 
Lrp. The Canadian Wheat Pool Year Book 
1925. Winnipeg, Department of Publicity 
and Statistics, 1926. 108 pages. 

Stories of the various pools. Appendices give the 


forms of contracts and agreements and also financial 
statements. 


Proceedings of the International 
Wheat Pool Conference at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, February 16th, 17th, 18th, 1926. Win- 
nipeg, Department of Publicity and Sta- 
tistics, 1926. 123 pages. 


CHENERY, WILLIAM L. “Farmers in the Pit.” 
Atlantic, March 1925, CXXXV, 381-387. 


Story of the formation of the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany, farmers’ co-operative society. 


Fay, C. R. “Agricultural Co-operation in the 
Canadian West.” Annals American Acad- 
emy Political and Social Science, May 1923, 
CVII, 238-243. 


“The Canadian Wheat Pools.” Eco- 
nomic Journal, March 1925, XXXV, 26-29. 


“The Co-operative Marketing of 
Wheat.” Journal Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, January 1925, XXXII, 220-224. 


Foop ReEsEARCH INSTITUTE. “A National 
Wheat-Growers’ Co-operative: Its Problems, 
Opportunities, and Limitations,” by ALoNzo 
E. Taytor. Wheat Studies, January 1926, 
BL, UO, 


GREAT BriTAIn: MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
FISHERIES. “Co-operative Marketing of Ag- 
ricultural Produce in England and Wales 
(a Survey of the Present Position).” Eco- 
nomic Series No. 1, 1925. 195 pages. 


“Report upon Large-Scale Co-oper- 
ative Marketing in the United States of 
America,” by R. B. Forrester. Economic 
Series No. 4, 1925. 192 pages. 


DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Co- 
Toledo, 


GRAIN 
operation in .the United States. 
1925. 126 pages. 


“Showing the advantages and limitations of co-oper- 
ation.” Grain, pp. 63-70. 


KANSAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
“Co-operation Applied to Marketing by Kan- 
sas Farmers,” by THEODORE MACKLIN. Bul- 
letin No. 224, 1920. 61 pages. 


Kansas STATE BoarRD OF AGRICULTURE. Co- 
operation in “Marketing Kansas Wheat, 
Topeka, June 1922. 133 pages. 
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Mackin, Ropert L. The South Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association. South Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association, March 1, 1926. 31 
pages. 


MackINTosH, W.A. Agricultural Co-operation 
in Western Canada. Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, 1924. 


Deals chiefly with wheat co-operatives. 


MINNESOTA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
tion. ‘Farmers’ Co-operation in Minnesota 
1917-1922,” by H. Bruce Price. Bulletin 
No. 202, 19238. 8 pages. 


“Co-operative Central Marketing Or- 
ganization,’ by JoHN D. BLack and 
H. Bruce Price. Bulletin No. 211, 1924. 112 
pages. 


NEBRASKA AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Lincoln. ‘Co-operative Elevators,” by H. C. 
FILLEY. Bulletin No. 64, 1921. 19 pages. 


“This bulletin details the essentials of organization 
and management of co-operative elevator companies, 
also the appreved methods of organization. The 
growth of the movement in Nebraska is described and 
the text of the state law is given as amended in 1921.” 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENTS OF HiIs- 
TORY AND POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE, 
Kingston, Ontario. “The Canadian Wheat 
Pools,” by W. A. MACKINTOSH. Bulletin No. 
51, November 1925. 


SAGNIER, HENRI. “La co-operation dans la 
vente du blé.”” Comptes Rendus, l’ Académie 
d’Agriculture de France, October 19, 1921, 
VII, 692-696. 


SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co., 
Lip. Practical Co-operation in Grain Mar- 
keting. 10 pages. 


Reprinted from the Saskatchewan 


News, 1922. 


Co-operative 


U.S. Conoress. [Co-operative Marketing of 
Agricultural Commodities. ] 


S. 3327, “to provide for the co-operative 
marketing of agricultural commodities.” 
68th Congress, Ist Session, 1924. 

Senate Report No. 776. June 6, 1924. 2 
pages. 
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[Curtis-Aswell Co-operative 
keting Bill.] 

H.R. 8108, “to place the agricultural in- 
dustry on a sound commercial basis, to 
encourage agricultural co-operative associ- 
ations, and for other purposes.” 68th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, 1924. 

Hearings before the House Committee on 
Agriculture on H.R. 8108. Serial W. April 
1, 1924. 31 pages. 


[Federal 
Board. ] 


H.R. 12848, S. 4202, S. 4300, “to create a 
Federal co-operative marketing board, to 
provide for the registration of co-operative 
marketing, clearing house, and terminal 
market organizations, and for other pur- 
poses.” 68th Congress, 2d Session, 1925. 

Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on S. 4202 and 
S. 4300. February 10-20, 1925. 279 pages. 


Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on H.R. 123848. 
February 28, 1925. 45 pages. 

Senate Report No. 1207. February 17, 1925. 
13 pages. 

House Report No. 1517. February 18, 1925. 
12 pages. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. “Organi- 
zation of Co-operative Grain Elevator Com- 
panies,” by J. M. MEHL and O. B. JESNEss. 
Bulletin No. 860, 1920. 


“This bulletin is primarily intended as a plan of 
organization and method of procedure for persons re- 
quired to assist in the formation of co-operative grain 
companies.” 


“Co-operative Grain Marketing: A 
Comparative Study of Methods in the United 
States and in Canada,” by J. M. MEHL. Bul- 
letin No. 937, April 1921. 21 pages. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. “The 
Russian Co-operative Movement,” by FrRED- 
ERIC E. LEE. Miscellaneous Series No. 101, 
1920. 


For grain co-operatives see pp. 21-24. 


U.S. Grain Growers, INc. Grain Marketing 
Plan of the Committee of Seventeen. De- 
partment of Information, Chicago, 1921. 56 
pages. 
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15. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES, RATES, AND COSTS 


In addition to the generalized discussions of railway rates listed below, much useful 
material is available in the reports of cases on specific rates brought before and de- 
cided by the Interstate Commerce Commission. A detailed list of these cases has been 
omitted in view of their easy accessibility in the Commission’s Reports and Dockets. 


BELLows, Henry A. “Seaboard Wheat and 
Flour Loading.” Northwestern Miller, June 
16, 1920, CXXII, 1249-1250, 1266-1268. 
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SUMMARY 


Comparative quiet characterized the 
world wheat markets in the period under 
review. Prices of wheat futures in the lead- 
ing international markets fluctuated within 
moderate limits, without any sustained ten- 
dency to advance or decline. One moderate 
advance, culminating about April 20, was 
due chiefly to expectations of tightness 
in the international mar- 


winter wheats shifted in May and June 
from the high levels characteristic of the 
crop year 1925-26 to much lower levels at 
the beginning of the new season, as a result 
of greatly increased crops and early and 
heavy marketing. Marked changes in crop 
prospects, and certain marked variations 
in mill purchases, occasioned pronounced 

swings in prices. of 


ket because of depletion 
of stocks, the late open- 
ing of navigation on 
the Great Lakes, and 
reduced estimates of 
the Argentine surplus. 
A second, culminating 
about July 19, was due 
mainly to unfavorable 
reports of harvesting 
weather in Europe and 
of North American crops 
of spring wheat and feed 


Carryovers 


Year 
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both winter and spring 
wheats. At their peak in 
Pigs mid-July, new winter 
326 wheats were selling low- 
330 er than prices for any 
936 of the 1925 crop, while 
old hard spring, with 
little new wheat avail- 
Ou wicende OAL 

able and a very small 
Shh crop in prospect, was up 
to the best levels reached 

349 during 1925-26. 
Developments in in- 


grains. Both advances 
were followed by recessions, the latter a 
brief one. The comparative stability of 
prices was due primarily to the compensa- 
tory nature of news concerning 1926 har- 
vests in North America and Europe, to the 
failure of urgent European purchases to 
develop, and to the fact that heavy market- 
ing of American winter wheat eased the 
situation created by late harvests and low 
stocks in Europe. 

Cash prices of representative wheats in 
the United States, on the other hand, fluctu- 
ated radically. Prices of soft and hard 


ternational trade during 
the period were comparatively few. The 
volume was about the same as during the 
earlier part of the crop year. Buying pres- 
sure from Europe—hoped for, feared, or 
anticipated—did not materialize, in spite 
of cumulative evidence that European crops 
would be late and smaller than last year. 
Shipments to ex-European countries were 
somewhat smaller than during the winter 
and early spring. Canada, the United States, 
and Australia all shipped somewhat more 
heavily than could have been expected on 
the basis of official crop estimates. A sharp 
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peak in Canadian shipments followed the 
belated opening of lake navigation on 
May 12. Because of early abundant sup- 
plies of new winter wheat and demands 
from Europe arising from low stocks and 
belated harvests, United States exports in 
June were fairly heavy, in view of the small 
visible supplies of old-crop wheat, and in 
July they were distinctly heavier than usual 
for this month. 

Visible supplies during the period con- 
tinued of moderate dimensions, seasonal 
influences considered—very low in the 
United States, ample in Canada, moderate 
afloat, low in Europe. Year-end carryovers 
were exceptionally low in the United States 
and moderately low for the world as a 
whole, especially considering the poor qual- 
ity of stocks in Argentina and Central 
Europe. Import stocks in most European 
countries were exceptionally low, but gen- 
erally stocks of native wheat were not as 
low as last year. In Russia, the Danube 
basin, and Spain these stocks were fairly 
large. Australia’s exportable surplus on 
August 1 is considered quite small, and 
Argentina’s larger than usual in quantity 
but containing less than the usual amount 
of good millable wheat desired by im- 
porters. Yet nowhere was the carryover so 
low as to cause apprehension. 

Conclusions concerning the outlook for 
crops, trade, and prices in 1926-27 can only 
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be tentative, as long as the important Cana- 
dian crop is still in the making, consider- 
able uncertainty exists regarding American 
spring wheat and the Russian harvest, and 
Southern Hemisphere crops are in an early 
stage of development. It now seems prob- 
able that the Northern Hemisphere crops 
of 1926 will be, in the aggregate, about as 
large as in 1925, and more normally dis- 
tributed. No record crops and no crop fail- 
ures are in prospect. Since crops of Euro- 
pean importing countries promise to be 
smaller than last year and their carryovers 
are generally moderate to low, and since 
larger supplies promise to be available in 
exporting countries as a whole, interna- 
tional trade in 1926-27 is likely to be some- 
what larger than in 1925-26, but smaller 
than in the two preceding years. While it 
is too early to forecast the world price of 
wheat that will be characteristic of the new 
crop year, it now seems unlikely to be 
radically different from that of 1925-26 
since last December, but indications are 
that it will probably be somewhat lower. In 
the United States, however, the weighted 
price of winter wheat seems likely to re- 
main considerably lower than in 1925-26, 
but nevertheless to be more_remunerative 
to producers because of the larger crop; 
and hard spring wheat instead of soft red 
winter promises to carry the highest pre- 
mium. 


I. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


IN GENERAL 


In the last third of the crop year 1925-26, 
international trade in wheat and flour was 
of about the same proportions as in the 
earlier part of the crop year. Broomhall’s 
figures for international shipments run as 
follows, in million bushels: 


To To 
Crop year 1925-26 Total Europe’ ex-Europe 
Aug.—Nov. (17 weeks).. 207.5 166.7 40.8 
Dec.—Mar. (17 weeks).. 234.7 175.6 Ove 
Apr.—July (18 weeks).. 225.4 190.0 30.4 


Much the same story is told by statistics of 
net exports from the chief exporting areas, 
which run as follows, in million bushels: 


Crop year United Argen- Aus- 
1925-26 Total States Canada tina tralia 
INU O MS coon Ieee  atlal  iRee)  BiI)e8 12.2 
IDXSSSNENE, coon 7iliicsy “PPA Tie! SskGy eb 
Apr.—July 5 UA Gye A Sie SRY 
7aQ 0) eta cates 36.8 6.1 8.6 15.8 6.3 
WIEKY oan a0 50.5 IVES) P80: 10.2 (foo 
ATION. Gaye oo Olen LORI a2 8.2 6.4 
UE 6 acre A(<87) 16.8) 20R Ae ora 


«July figures for Argentina and Australia estimated 
from Broomhall’s shipments, 


The course of exports is broadly revealed 
in Chart 1, based on Broomhall’s shipments 
data for the past three crop years. Ship- 
ments in the last three months of the crop 
year were much larger than in the same 
period of 1924-25, although for the year as 
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a whole the shipments were much smaller. 
There was a striking increase in export 
shipments after the middle of May, result- 
ing in a much more pronounced spring 
peak than in any recent year. This was due 
to the rapid increase in Canadian ship- 
ments after the belated opening of lake 
navigation,’ and to their large importance 


CuHart 1.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR, WEEKLY, 1923-24 To 1925-—26* 


(Million bushels: 5-weeks moving average) 
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*Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. German 


shipments included for 1925-26. 


in total exports. In 1924-25, exporters had 
shipped much more heavily earlier in the 
season, Canada had a small export surplus, 
and Europe, anticipating large crops, im- 
ported lightly in these months. Exports in 
July, 1926 were somewhat swelled by heavy 
shipments from the United States, in conse- 
quence of the early marketing of America 
winter wheat; these were more readily 
absorbed because European stocks were 
low and European harvests somewhat late. 
The flow of exports was, however, some- 
what retarded by a shortage of shipping 


*Navigation on the Great Lakes was officially de- 
clared open on May 12, the latest date in 34 years, and 
about three weeks later than the average. The delay 
was due primarily to ice packed in the eastern end of 
Lake Erie, as a result of the severe winter in Eastern 
Canada. Some 12 million bushels had started down 
the lakes before May 12, and large stocks were on 
hand at the head of the lakes. Accordingly the out- 
ward movement was heavy as soon as the eastern 
ports were free of ice. 


*Cf. “Wheat and Flour in the Orient,” Commerce 
Monthly, September 1926. 
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and a sharp rise in charter rates at Gulf 
ports, which resulted from the unexpect- 
edly heavy movement of southwestern 
wheat to these ports for export. 

For the crop year as a whole, interna- 
tional trade was lighter than for several 
years. Broomhall’s shipments figures com- 
pare as follows, in million bushels: 


Crop year Total To Europe To ex-Europe 
It) Me eo eer 637 588 49 
IMP ievalen cooucndoe 591 541 50 
190TH eee on ese 647 547 100 
Ie PPR Git Sia. doo. 676 586 90 
TODS DA alates dacs T15*% 626* 149 
1904 =O 5 tiem cietnts 715 640 76 
NOD 5a? Gravaerercteteys-e<cis 667 532 135 


4 53 weeks. 


It will be observed that while total ship- 
ments were the smallest since 1921-22, ship- 
ments to ex-European destinations were 
very heavy—the largest of any year on 
record except 1923-24. Shipments to Euro- 
pean importing countries, however, even 
including international shipments within 
Europe, were lower than in any year since 
the war. The light shipments to Europe 
are readily explained by two facts: the 1925 
wheat crops of the chief continental im- 
porting countries were unusually large, and 
rye and potato crops were also abundant; 
and the prospects for 1926 crops, in Europe 
as well as in the United States winter-wheat 
belt, have been good enough to prevent ap- 
prehensive purchases toward the close of 
the crop year. The heavy shipments to 
ex-Europe are less easily explained, except 
in part on the ground of low stocks last 
summer; for prices have not been such as 
to stimulate heavy imports, as they did 
in 1923-24. Apparently exports to China, 
direct and via Japanese mills, have been 
heavy because of the low quality of last 
year’s crop in China, the subnormal rice 
crop of China, and unsettled internal con- 
ditions which interfered with movement of 
domestic wheat to port mills.’ 

In the aggregate, as shown by Table 1, 
Broomhall’s reports of export shipments 
for the crop year ran quite close to his esti- 
mate, maintained since last December. The 
estimates, including German exports, to- 
taled 672 million bushels; the reported fig- 
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ure was 667.5. North America and Aus- 
tralia shipped more heavily, other countries 
less heavily, than he anticipated. Our own 


TABLE 1.—BROOMHALL’S Marcu 30 ESTIMATE OF 
SHIPMENTS FoR 1925-26 AND THE Last 18 
WEEKS, COMPARED WITH ACTUAL 
REPORTED SHIPMENTS* 

(Million bushels) 


Crop year ending 
July 31 Last 18 weeks 
Exporting area 

Mar. 30 August | Mar. 30 August 
estimate report | estimate report 
North America ...} 384.0 | 418.2 | 109.6 | 139.1 
ING MINE Ss gan Bo o< 124.0 93.9 72.0 42.1 
ATISHRAlI agen eee: 64.0 74.0 12.8 22.4 
RUSSIA yey seers sce 24.0 23.6 8.0 7.6 
Danube basin....| 32.0 28.8 10.8 7.8 
Tndiges eit. < 2. i 4.9 )) { 3.6 
Other countries®. . ; 44.05 Pe rs 16.4 Mo's! 
OUI ae seecsieecarse: YAO) |) ores | ZAI || Pred! 


* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
“Including for the crop year 14.4 million bushels of 
exports from Germany. 


April forecast of net exports by the princi- 
pal exporting countries, some 640 million 
bushels, was moderately exceeded, as 
shown by Table 2, the total reaching about 


TABLE 2.—Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE ADVANCE Es- 
TIMATES OF NET Exports OF WHEAT AND 
FLOUR FOR 1925-26, COMPARED WITH 
REPORTED Exports 
(Million bushels) 


Crop year ending July 31 | Last four months 


December 


Export area April AS re- April AS re- 
estimate |estimate| ported |estimate| ported 
United States. | 55-65* 19% O14 1? Pah 
Canadame. eee 300 310 324 70 84 
Argentinas. sec) le) 110 Doe 54 aoe 
ANTS iralialaers 60 65 78° 11 24° 
nG@iabpewerer cece are 4 9° (aye 4° 
Five countries .| 545-555) 564 597 145 178 
Other areas... 91 76 67° Payke 18° 
Ro tallAs eae 636-646) 640 664 172 196 


“Crop year ending June 30. » Three months. 
¢ July figure estimated. “ Net imports. 
¢ Broomhall’s shipments, except from Germany. 


664 million. Our April forecast of net im- 
ports by European importing countries 
(see Table 5, p. 330) will prove too low, but 
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to a smaller extent because a considerable 
part of the July exports, which were 
heavier this year than last, will not figure 
in import statistics until August. The ex- 
cess of actual trade over the forecasts is 
due chiefly to the lateness of European. 
harvests, early deliveries of United States 
winter wheat, and the coming to light, in 
North America and Australia, of larger 
quantities than could be expected in the 
light of official crop estimates. 


SouRCES OF Exports 


Detailed figures of shipments and net ex- 
ports for April-July are partially summa- 
rized in Tables 3 and 4 (based on Appendix 
Tables VII and X) with comparable data 
for earlier years. The course of weekly 
shipments by principal sources (according 
to Broomhall), is shofn in Chart 2 (A), 
Dp 329, 


TABLE 3.— INTERNATIONAL WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
(BROOMHALL) BY Export AREAS, APRIL—JULY* 


(Million bushels) 


1910-14 
Exporting area average| 1923 1924 1925 1926 

North America....| 68.0 | 131.8) 148.6 | 104.1 | 139.1 
Argentina, Uruguay] 37.9 | 60.6} 86.7} 30.8)| 42.1 
AUIStraliaiereccte cbs. 18:8 116.0 30204424 S22 4 
Russia and Danube 

BAST iets ccc oak 67.6 ON) ware SP Soma Tae 
Bsns Tin hii Gee c DUN aise aed Pg W aueG lh Sha 
Other countries... Dea Pais “Bey Bayh. le”? 

MoOtaliv hr ae ae 218.2 | 231.7 | 283.3 | 188.2 | 225.4 


* Figures for 18 weeks (19 weeks for 1912 and 1924) 
from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


The post-war predominance of North 
America, it will be observed, was main- 
tained and indeed was more pronounced 
than usual, while shipments from India and 
the Southern Hemisphere were unusually 
small. Canada was by all odds the chief 
source of exports during the period, and 
contributed over two-fifths of the world 
total. The United States, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia all shipped somewhat more heavily 
than seemed possible on the basis of official 
crop estimates; export and carryover statis- 
tics tend to confirm our earlier opinion that 
both North American crops were under- 
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stated, and to indicate that this was true 
also of Australia’s crop.' On the other hand, 
Argentine shipments have continued to be 


TABLE 4.—NeErT Exports oF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM 
PRINCIPAL ExporTING CouNTRIES, APRIL—J ULY* 


(Million bushels 

4-month United 

period Total States Canada | Argentina! Australia 
VOZ0 ee Ds 266.2 94.4 21:50 127.0 23.8 
7A Lee 226.9 111.6 ML AY 36.5 47.1 
IPD 192.8 54.6 47.8 58.1 SP 
IMP Bing S78 185.6 44.3 66.2 Hifoll 18.0 
WO24e ces 235.1 27.7 103.0 75.6 28.8 
Ue aye ccs 178.3 43.4 54.2 Sallie 48.9 
19262650 192.4 45.9 84.0 Siojaw 23.6% 
Average 
AOTO =e seg, 30.8 28.5 35.8 16.6 
TOZTS2  OS 7 56.3 60.6 51.8 30-0 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of 
Agriculture. 

«July figures for Argentina and Australia estimated from 
Broomhall’s shipments. 


disappointing — chiefly because European 
importers have not been eager to buy the 
low-grade wheat of which Argentina had 
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tine railway workers carried on a “slow 
strike,” which, without causing cessation of 
work, greatly reduced the volume of traffic 
hauled. Because of this fact, ocean freight 
rates did not advance as much as seemed 
probable in view of the British coal strike, 
which reduced British coal exports to Ar- 
gentina and consequently reduced the ship- 
ping despatched to Argentina and increased 
bunkering costs there. Russia has shipped 
moderately, though somewhat more heavily 
than in the preceding period. Her exports 
for the year apparently were about 24 mil- 
lion bushels. Shipments by Danube export- 
ers have continued light, in spite of some 
increase in Roumanian exports, since 
March, resulting from reduced export taxes, 
freer navigation, and prospects for a good 
crop this year. 


Imports AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


The distribution of weekly shipments 
during the crop year, as between Europe 
and ex-Europe, is shown in Chart 2 (B). 
Since April, shipments to ex-European des- 
tinations have been much lighter than in 


CHart 2.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLour, WEEKLY, 1925-26* 
(Million bushels) 


A. By PrincrpaAL AREAS OF ORIGIN 


18 es ae 18 

16 16 
WORLD 

14 14 


0 
Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul 


* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


so much in her last harvest.2,. Moreover, 
during April, May, and early June, Argen- 


‘For a brief discussion of these understatements of 
1925-26 crops, see below, pp. 842, 343, and note to 
Appendix Table XIV, p. 355. 

*The discount on Rosafé wheat in Liverpool, dis- 
cussed in our previous survey (WHEAT STUDIES, May 
1926, II, 221), has continued. See Appendix Table XV. 


B. By AREAS OF DESTINATION 


18 ——_—__- 18 
16 16 
TOTAL: Ars 
14 2 14 
o, of 3 

12 eae Bee a5I5% AY 4 12 
il 0 , -. : : 4 ie - cs 7 ay 10 
8 sa Ebnove! Pek 5 re s 
6 g ? i i——_ 6 
4 7 fa % 4 
- aN vo 

2 aA EX-EUROPE =U" 2 


0 
Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul 


German shipments included. 


the previous period, partly because of re- 
duced demand—especially since the higher 
Japanese tariff went into effect on March 29 
—partly because Australian supplies were 
reduced, and partly because little Canadian 
wheat moved out of Vancouver after lake 
navigation opened. (See Appendix Table 
V.) Most of the Canadian shipments, 
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which were responsible for the bulk of the 
exports and their major fluctuations, went 
to Europe. Shipments from Germany and 
Poland, which attained significant dimen- 
sions earlier in the year, were negligible in 
the closing months. 

Net imports of the leading importing 
countries of Europe, for the eleven months 
ending June 1926, are summarized in 
Table 5, with certain figures for compari- 
son.! The total is far below that of 1924-25, 


TABLE 5.—NeET IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR BY 
LEADING EuROPEAN COUNTRIES, AUGUST—JUNE* 
(Million bushels) 


11/12 of 

Importing area Average 1924-25 1925-26 | crop year 

1920-25 estimate 
British Isles* ...} 199.2 209.1 190.2 | 210.8 
tall vance ee. 87.0 84.6 59.7 36.7 
Geunranivarseen 50.4 69.8 45.4 36.7 
Erancemen ier 44.2° ol 9522 14.7 
Belgruaniieene ee 34.9 35-3 35.8” 35.8 
Netherlands....| 20.9 24.5 Dee 23.8 
Scandinavia’... 18.2 D2e0 7S? 20.2 
Switzerland ....| 14.0 Woe) 1133683 13.8 
Czecho-Slovakia] 15.4 21.4 18.9 18.3 
Balticrotabesuare |e cee: 6.6 a) 5.5 
Hotalereerioe. 484.2" | 540.4 422.6" | 416.3 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of 
Agriculture. Irish Free State for May and June 1925 from 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Supplementary estimates 
by Food Research Institute. 

“Includes Irish Free State. 

> Partially estimated. 

¢ International Institute figures for 1924-25 and 1925-26 
adjusted for wheat imported under decree of December 30, 
1924. See WueEat Stupres, May 1926, II, 211 n. 

4 Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

¢ Esthonia, Finland, and Latvia. 

f Excluding Baltic States. 


chiefly because of reduced imports by Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, which had good 
crops in 1925, and by Great Britain, which 
has apparently drawn heavily upon stocks. 
Other countries have imported about as 
heavily as on the average in the five pre- 
ceding crop years. In the aggregate, Eu- 
-rope’s actual net imports have run fairly 


II. NEW CROP 


Reports of progress of new crops always 
exert considerable influence on the current 


*Detailed monthly data, so far as available, are 
given in Appendix Table X. See also Wurar Srupies, 
May 1926, II, 211-12. 


*See WueatT Stupiges, May 1926, II, 211 n. 
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close to our forecast, but the departures in 
certain cases were considerable. Italy has 
imported heavily in recent months, chiefly 
because of the increasing certainty of a 
mediocre crop in 1926, and her net imports 
will probably exceed our estimate for the 
year by about 25 million bushels. Germany 
and Czecho-Slovakia also imported some- 
what more heavily toward the end of the 
crop year, in anticipation of higher tar- 
iffs during the next crop year (see below, 
p. 346). British net imports, on the other 
hand, apparently run some 20 million 
bushels below our forecasts. This reduction 
is largely attributable to hand-to-mouth 
buying in recent months, partly because of 
business depression and uncertainties ac- 
companying the coal strike, and partly to 
expectations of lower prices to come. 
French imports (when official statistics are 
adjusted as between 1924-25 and 1925-267) 
have been kept low by restrictive measures 
and prospects for refund of duties in 
1926-27. 

Contrary to expectations by many in the 
trade, and in the face of deterioration in 
prospects for European crops in 1926, seri- 
ous buying pressure from Europe failed to 
develop in the closing months. European 
importing countries have been content to 
see their stocks of native wheat decline 
to low proportions, to carry low stocks of 
imported wheat, and to buy from hand 
to mouth. This policy has been justified by 
somewhat freer export from North America, 
Australia, and Russia and by the favorable 
development of American winter-wheat 
crops. The decline in French and Belgian 
francs and the Italian lira—in the latter 
case in part as a result of heavy wheat pur- 
chases—have contributed to restrain import 
purchases by those countries; and the Brit- 
ish coal strike, as well as the brief general 
strike, with its tendency to depreciate ster- 
ling, has operated in the same direction. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


wheat position during the period from April 
to September. This year, with low wheat 
reserves and anticipations of special tight- 
ness toward the close of the season, crop 
developments have been closely watched. 
Changing prospects for United States winter 


NEW CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


wheat and North American spring wheat, 
in particular, have been weighty factors in 
the period under review. By and large, 
however, the balance between favorable 
and unfavorable reports has been unusu- 
ally even; hence the net effect upon trade 
and prices has been moderate. 


INDIA AND NortH AFRICA 


Developments in the earliest crops to be 
harvested have been inconsiderable. The 
crop of British India, harvested in March— 
May, was provisionally estimated in April as 
320 million bushels—a little less than India’s 
usual domestic requirements. Changes in 
acreage estimates early gave rise to unof- 
ficial reports that the crop would be larger; 
later official estimates, however, added only 
5 million bushels to the early figure. Be- 
cause of a fair-sized carryover, some small 
exports have been made since April 1, but 
there has been no change in the view that 
India has no appreciable export surplus or 
net import requirement. 

The crops of Algeria, Morocco, and Tunis, 
which are usually harvested in May and 
June, have on the whole borne out early 
expectations of fairly good crops, after op- 
portune rains in the latter part of the grow- 
ing season relieved a drought which had 
caused some apprehension. The production 
is a little above average, but somewhat 
lower than the high yields of 1923 and 1925. 


UNITED STATES WINTER WHEAT 


In April, trade statisticians forecast the 
total winter-wheat crop of the United States 
at 540 to 590 million bushels, well above the 
396 million bushel crop of 1925. Expecta- 
tions of unusually small abandonment were 
confirmed by official report early in May. 
The condition on April 1 was reported 84.1 
per cent of normal as compared with a ten- 
year average of 79.2 and a 1909-13 average 
of 83.7. (See Appendix Table II.) 

Until August 1, as shown by Table 6, both 
official and unofficial production estimates 
published subsequent to April 1 remained 
within the earlier range (Bryant’s June 1 
estimate only excepted). During April, 


10f 39.3 million acres planted, only 2.2 million 
acres (5.6 per cent) were reported abandoned in May. 
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prospects for the crop as a whole continued 
favorable, but in May, drought in parts of 
Kansas and Nebraska led the government 
to reach a slightly lower total estimate as 
of June 1, despite improved prospects in 
Texas, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Private 
estimators (Cromwell, Murray, and Snow) 
did not concur in the reduction, and (with 
the exception of Bryant) presented esti- 
mates ranging from 24 to 41 million bushels 
above the official figure for June 1. 


TABLE 6.—OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE ESTIMATES OF 
WINTER-WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STaTES, ApriL 1—AuGusr 1, 1926* 


(Million bushels) 


= 


Estimator April1 | May 1 | Junel1| July 1 |August1 
U.S.D.A a 549 543 568 626 
IBIAVEWUE coe ona 589 574 532 509 596 
Cromwell ....| 540-90) 559 567 569 601 
IMMITIA Veer ee 570 574 584 561 630 
SUO Warnes oe 563 554 582 564 643 


* Data here compiled from Daily Market Record, Minne- 
apolis. 


During June, further improvement was 
shown in the crop of soft red winter 
wheat, and with the beginning of harvest 
in the Southwest an outturn of hard red 
winter somewhat exceeding expectations 
was apparent. Dry weather caused some 
deterioration of white wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest. The official estimate for the 
winter-wheat crop as a whole was raised 
on July 1 to 568 million bushels from the 
June 1 estimate of 543 millions. Private 
estimators’ figures were well in line with 
the government’s; the range of all estimates 
as of July 1 narrowed to 555-69 million 
bushels. Threshing returns in July, notably 
from the hard winter-wheat areas, showed 
larger yields than had been anticipated. 
Accordingly private estimators raised their 
estimates of output to an average of 617 
million bushels, one of them to 643 million. 
The official estimate of 626 millions, issued 
on August 10, confirmed the increase. Ac- 
cording to present indications, the crop not 
only exceeds the crop of 1925 by more than 
200 million bushels, but is the largest since 
1919, and the average yield per acre (17.1 
bu.) is one of the best on record. 
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The distribution of the winter-wheat crop 
among its various classes differs somewhat 
from earlier indications. In April there was 
talk of a bumper crop of Pacific white 
wheat; a remarkable yield of hard red 
winter wheat was expected; and the crop 
of soft red winter wheat was thought likely 
to prove inferior even to the poor crop 
of 1925. 

The early optimistic expectations regard- 
ing the hard winter crop have been largely 
fulfilled, and latest estimates substantially 
exceed the crop forecasts. Dry weather 
in certain areas in Kansas and Nebraska 
caused some apprehension during May and 
early June; but more favorable weather 
in late June, combined with unexpectedly 
large threshing returns during July, assured 
an excellent crop, despite low yields in some 
areas; and Oklahoma and Texas reaped ex- 
ceptionally fine crops. Dry weather during 
the whole growing season was harmful to 
the soft white-wheat crop in the Pacific 
Northwest. On the other hand, a continu- 
ous improvement in condition was shown 
in the soft red winter-wheat areas. 

No wholly satisfactory figures are avail- 
able showing the production of winter 
wheat by classes in past years together with 
successive forecasts of production for 1926;! 
but a rough classification is afforded by 
Table 7, which combines figures for states 
which are leading producers of each class.? 


The changing prospects during 1926 are. 


displayed: there has been continuous and 
marked improvement in the soft red winter 
crop, a moderate deterioration in the soft 
white winter crop, and deterioration fol- 
lowed by recovery in the crop of hard red 
winter. 


Present indications point to a crop of soft 
white winter wheat a third larger than 


*The United States Department of Agriculture has 
recently published such a classification (Foreign Crops 
and Markets, July 19, 1926, XIII, 89), but on the basis 
of acreage distribution in 1923. Since this classifica- 
tion groups soft white winter and soft white spring 
wheats together, and gives only an estimate as of 
July 1, 1926, the classification as shown in Table 7 is 
preferable for present purposes. 


* Accurate classification is rendered difficult not 
only by the omission of other states, but by the fact 
that certain important wheat states, notably Texas, 
but in lesser degree Kansas and others, produce hard 
and soft wheat in proportions that vary from year to 
year. 
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those of 1924 and 1925, but on the whole not 
above average. The crop of hard red winter 
is apparently not only far above that of 
1925, but comparable with the bumper crop 
of 1924. The crop of soft red winter, which 
from early indications appeared to be very 
poor, now appears much larger than the 
crops of 1925 and 1924, and indeed fully 
up to average. 


TABLE 7.—ParrTiAL DISTRIBUTION OF WINTER- 
Wueat Crores, 1920—26* 


(Million bushels) 


Year Soft red¢@ Hard red” | Pacific white 

R92 OM teeta. ots 171 294 61 
p RUD A Rs 2 eee ieee ial 270 83 
IS PAA: © So Reece 195 238 62 
DY Pilg Oo re ee 215 179 86 
UO 2a Mere ene sec 159 | 314 47 
NP). so okeanencnceons 148 149 39 
1926 estimates 

Mave ales. & oes 127 291 66 

Aalaten 5 ko Cees ts 130 282 65 

Aad a longs oo 142 292 61 

NTU ema ete a; 171 312 60 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

“« Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Mis- 
souri. : 

> Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado. 

¢Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California. 


The quality of all winter wheat is re- 
ported distinctly good, with respect both to 
weight per bushel and to protein content. 
The quality of soft red winter improved 
with the continuous improvement in con- 
dition, and the quality of hard red winter 
suffered no decline in June, when condition 
deteriorated. Asa whole, the crop of United 
States winter wheat ranks among the best 
of recent years. 

The harvesting of the hard winter-wheat 
crop has been this year unusual in some 
respects. Cutting began in the southern 
extremity of the belt, Oklahoma and Texas, 
at the usual time, around June 1; and 
it proceeded northward to completion at 
the ordinary date, about July 20. But the 
weather was exceptionally favorable for 
threshing, and particularly for the use of 
the combined harvesters and_ threshers 
which have become more numerous in the 
past few years. As a result new wheat 
began to appear on the markets not only at 
an exceptionally early date, but also in un- 
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precedented volume. The American hard 
winter-wheat harvest may be described as 
unusually early, but as a result of a short- 
ened harvesting operation rather than of 
early ripening of the wheat plant. 


UNITED STATES SPRING WHEAT 


The latest official estimate of acreage 
planted to spring wheat in the United States 
indicates an acreage the same as last year’s, 
20.9 million acres, although farmers re- 
ported on March 1 intentions to plant nearly 
2 per cent less in 1926 than in 1925. The 
proportions planted to durum and to other 
spring wheat (hard red and soft white) 
differ considerably, according to the best 
available information, between the two 
years. On March 1 farmers expressed in- 
tentions of increasing durum acreage by 
about 20 per cent, and of decreasing the 
acreage in other spring wheat by 8 per cent. 
On this basis an acreage of about 5.6 mil- 
lion acres in durum and one of about 15 
million acres in other spring wheat is indi- 
cated for 1926, as contrasted with 4.7 and 
16.3 million acres in 1925. 

The prospects for all classes of spring 
wheat in the United States have been dis- 
tinctly unfavorable since early spring. The 
spring was late and cold, and seeding was 
delayed. Subsoil moisture was generally 
deficient, and the progress of the crop has 
therefore been heavily dependent upon cur- 
rent rainfall. Throughout April rain was 
badly needed in Minnesota, Montana, and 
the Dakotas in order to promote germina- 
tion and prevent soil drifting. Conditions 
were somewhat relieved by scattered rains 
early in May, but complaints of dryness 
persisted. 

The first official estimate of condition, 
78.5 per cent as of June 1, was the lowest 
in ten years. Private estimators forecast 
production at 203-223 million bushels, i.e., 
a crop approximating those of 1920, 1921, 
and 1923, but from 50 to 80 million bushels 
below those of 1922, 1924, and 1925. During 
the first two weeks in June dry weather 
persisted, but heavy rains in the week end- 
ing June 22 were beneficial and gave rise to 
reports of favorable condition. 

The official estimate of condition as of 
July 1 was 64.8, the lowest on record for 
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this date. Private estimators in general 
agreed that the crop had deteriorated dur- 
ing June, but their forecasts of production 
as of July 1, ranging from 205 to 211 mil- 
lions, were fairly close to their previous 
figures, and a little higher than the first 
official estimate of production, 200 million 
bushels. Of the four leading spring-wheat 
producing states (Montana, the Dakotas, 
and Minnesota), condition was officially re- 
ported as worst in South Dakota (35 per 
cent), best in Montana (74 per cent). 

In general, further deterioration resulted 
from drought and high temperatures dur- 
ing the first week of July, though there were 
local showers. During the second week local 
showers caused some improvement except 
in Montana, but rains were still desired. 
The following week was generally unfavor- 
able, with dryness, high temperatures, and 
hot winds. In the week ending July 27 
harvest was begun locally throughout the 
Northwest. Rainfall was beneficial to late- 
sown crops in North and South Dakota, but 
complaints of drought persisted. In South 
Dakota, considerable acreage promised 
such low yields that it was pastured instead 
of cut. 

A very poor crop of spring wheat, prob- 
ably almost 60 million bushels lower than 
that of 1925, is seemingly inevitable on the 
basis of estimates as of August 1. Private 
estimators’ figures as of this date range 
from 187 to 213 million bushels; the official 
figure is 213 million bushels. Present 
indications point to a very short crop of 
hard red spring, probably around 130 mil- 
lion bushels.*' Early reports point to good 
weight and high protein content, and the 
trade expects the new crop to produce a 
very strong flour.’ 


CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT 


The seeding of spring wheat in Canada, 
beginning in certain areas as early as 
March 25, was completed in the prairie 


‘The forecast of production of all spring wheat as 
of August 1 was 212.7 million bushels. Thirty-seven 
million bushels of this were allocated to the predomi- 
natingly soft spring-wheat states of Idaho, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. Durum production is estimated at 
48.5 million bushels. The residue is 127.2 million 
bushels of hard red spring. 

* Northwestern Miller, July 28, 1926, p. 326. 
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provinces by May 25. Cold weather in April 
delayed operations somewhat, but in gen- 
eral the season was reported as about ten 
days earlier than usual. A majority of ob- 
servers agreed that ample subsoil moisture 
existed, though reports conflicted. Plenty 
of good seed was available, and the acreage 
sown was slightly increased. In some lo- 
calities trouble was experienced before the 
middle of May with soil drifting, due to 
lack of surface moisture and drying winds; 
but good rains occurred in the last ten days 
of the seeding period. During early June 
cool dry weather somewhat retarded 
growth, but around the middle of the 
month rains and warm weather were bene- 
ficial. Slight damage was reported from 
insects and high winds, and complaints 
of drought were not numerous. Prospects 
were then described as better than for 
many years, and experienced private 
traders made estimates as high as 400 mil- 
lion bushels. But toward the end of June 
complaints of drought increased. 

The official estimate of Canadian wheat 
production as of June 30 placed the crop of 
the prairie provinces at,only 327.2 million 
bushels and was given a bullish interpreta- 
tion by the trade.? Beneficial showers oc- 
curred in the first ten days of July, but from 
the fifteenth to the end of the month ex- 
treme heat and dry weather prevailed, most 
damaging in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
from the fifteenth to the twenty-first. In 
general, damage from hail, rust, or insects 
was reported slight. The crop ripened early 
in many localities on account of the forcing 
weather, and headed on short straw. Cut- 
ting began in scattered districts by August 1, 
but was not general until the fifteenth. 

Estimates of production in the prairie 
provinces as of the end of July and begin- 
ning of August varied widely, as is shown 
by the following figures in million bushels: 


Officialae eee 297 Cromwell ....... 340 
Kenyone een 279 WhTORSY do oado ode 365 
Bryante eerie ce 284 


"The official estimate shows a total of 22 million 
acres planted to spring wheat, an increase of .8 million 
acres over that of 1925. 


*Most traders however, gave consideration to the 
fact that the June 30 estimate has varied widely 


(between 10 and 25 per cent) from the final estimate 
of production in the past four years. 
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The effect of the drought is necessarily 
difficult to estimate. Grain dealers, how- 
ever, have on the whole been inclined to 
distrust the official figure of 297 million 
bushels, particularly in view of the cooler 
weather and rains prevailing between the 
date to which the report applied (July 31) 
and the date of issue (August 10). Late- 
sown wheat at least is expected to have been 
benefited considerably. A recent estimate 
of the Winnipeg Free Press, while giving no 
figure, adjudges the crop of the prairie 
provinces as equal to that of last year. 
Present indications point to a crop in the 
prairie provinces of at least 350 million 
bushels, probably more. The total Cana- 
dian crop thus appears (allowing for some 
20 million bushels produced outside the 
prairie provinces) to range between 370 
and 390 million bushels. With favorable 
harvesting weather, it should approach the 
higher figure. Quality is reported good. 

An outturn for 1926 approaching the 474 
million bushel crop of 1923 is not to be 
expected, and one as large as the 411 mil- 
lion bushel crop of 1925 is unlikely from 
present indications. But the Canadian crop 
is by no means small; it is likely to exceed 
the 1920-25 average (352 million bushels), 
perhaps by 30 million bushels. It appears 
to run 30 or 40 million bushels below the 
reported figure for 1925, but 60 to 70 million 
bushels below the actual crop. 


Europe, ExcLupING RUSSIA 


On the basis of reports from thirteen Eu- 
ropean countries (ex-Russia), Europe’s 
wheat acreage in 1926 is slightly smaller 
than last year’s, but larger than in any other 
post-war year. Decreases occurred in most 
of the reporting countries except Italy, 
where high prices, continued high tariffs, 
and official propaganda for increasing do- 
mestic wheat production (Battaglia del 
Grano) led to some expansion. Fall-sown 
wheat came through the winter in fairly 
good condition, better than in 1924, though 
probably not so good as in 1925. In France 
the acreage was somewhat reduced by the 
re-seeding of weak stands of winter wheat 
to oats and barley. 

In western Europe the winter was gener- 
ally favorable, though in Germany winter- 
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killing of both wheat and rye was heavier 
than usual. The spring was early, and crop 
prospects were in general very good during 
April, with warm weather and adequate 
rainfall. Cold and rainy weather during 
May was general except in Spain, retarding 
growth and giving rise to unfavorable re- 
ports from Italy and France in particular. 
Rains were deficient, however, in eastern 
Germany. The Spanish crop persistently 
promised well. 

During June and July, the United King- 
dom enjoyed good growing weather, with 
enough rain and plenty of warmth and 
sunshine. Estimators agree in anticipating 
a crop better than that of 1925 and above 
average. Reports from France were un- 
favorable during June on account of cold 
wet weather and rust, and the season was 
backward; but warmer weather gave rise 
to improvement in July. The crop of east- 
ern Germany suffered from drought during 
May; cool wet weather retarded develop- 
ment in other sections of Germany. During 
June weather conditions were moderately 
favorable, and the German crop condition 
was reported not much lower than in 1925. 
A crop below the excellent crop of 1925, 
but above average, is expected. The Italian 
crop situation has been uncertain. Up to 
the end of April, prospects were nearly as 
favorable as in 1925. During May, heavy 
storms were experienced in the North and 
there was drought in the South. Excessive 
rains did some damage in June, and made 
harvesting difficult. Subsequently cold wet 
weather retarded threshing and injured the 
grain. Estimates of output varied widely, 
ranging from about 185 to 215 million bush- 
els. The latest official estimate is 205.3 mil- 
lion bushels—a crop distinctly below that 
of 1925, though fully average. Throughout 
western Europe the season was generally 
backward, and harvests everywhere were 
from one to three weeks late. 

Present indications thus point to crops 
of fair size though considerably lower than 
those of 1925 in France, Italy, and Germany, 
to a distinctly good crop in Spain only a 
little smaller than the excellent crop of 
1925, and to a larger crop in the United 
Kingdom. In European importing countries 
as a whole, the difference may run to a 
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maximum of 100 or 110 million bushels, giv- 
ing due weight to pessimistic reports from 
France and Italy. (See Table 10, p. 345.) 

Prospects in the Danube basin have been 
in some respects the reverse of those in 
western Europe. Fall-sown wheat came 
through the winter well, but the spring was 
for the most part cold and rainy and the 
season was delayed. During May, the crop 
in Bulgaria and part of Jugo-Slavia suf- 
fered from lack of moisture, but subse- 
quently recovered in consequence of heavy 
rains. Elsewhere in this area, in May and 
June, prospects continued favorable in spite 
of somewhat excessive rainfall, accompa- 
nied by serious floods that did great local 
damage but did not greatly affect the gen- 
eral position. The heavy rains caused some 
lodging and gave rise to fears of rust, and 
the cool rainy weather caused the harvest 
to be late. Nevertheless the crop forecasts 
early in July for Hungary and Bulgaria 
showed only moderate reductions from the 
production figures of 1925; and the crop of 
Roumania was estimated 24 million bushels 
larger than the crop of last year. In Jugo- 
Slavia the crops were reported as good 
to very good, and in Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia above average, though not so good 
as in 1925. Wet weather during July caused 
deterioration, and the Roumanian crop es- 
timate was reduced by about 18 million 
bushels. In the aggregate, a production 
slightly lower than that of 1925 is expected 
from the countries of the Danube basin, 
and further changes in the total estimate 
are unlikely to be large. The quality is ap- 
parently fairly good, far superior to the 
crops of last year, though the wet weather 
of July is reported to have damaged the 
quality of wheat in Hungary and Jugo- 
Slavia. 

The crop of all Europe, excluding Russia, 
appears from present indications to be not 
so far below that of 1925 as was earlier 
expected. There is little question that the 
1,400 million-bushel crop of 1925 cannot be 
equaled this year; but a crop of 1,250 to 
1,300 million bushels is both possible and 
probable, barring unusually unfavorable 
harvest weather. In general, the latest 
press reports suggest a shading of earlier 
estimates. 
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RUSSIA 


New crop developments in Rugsia remain 
in general uncertain, though some signifi- 
cant facts are known. Observers agree that 
fall-sown wheat, which constitutes about 
half of the Russian wheat crop, came 
through the winter in good condition in 
most areas. But considerable winter-killing 
occurred in the black-soil areas, in the 
lower Volga region, in Crimea, and in North 
Caucasia. After promise of an early spring 
in March, wintry weather returned and per- 
sisted during April and part of May. Spring 
sowing was delayed and perhaps curtailed, 
and the development of fall-sown wheat 
was retarded. But ample subsoil moisture 
was provided. Seed for spring sowing was 
said to be plentiful and of good quality. 

The effect of weather conditions on 
acreage is uncertain. Official estimates of 
acreage have not yet appeared. Unofficial 
observers disagree, some expecting a slight 
reduction, others a slight increase, over 
1925. The late and short spring, scarcity of 
farm implements, and winter-killing are 
mentioned to support the probability of 
reduction; the plentiful supply of seed and 
the increased number of tractors and work 
stock are on the other hand mentioned as 
factors tending to increase acreage over 
1925. The latest available information indi- 
cates a slight increase in acreage, confined 
largely to the surplus-producing regions of 
North Caucasia and the Ukraine. 

Official reports of condition as of June 1 
regarded the 1926 crop as considerably 
above average, and even above the good 
year 1925. The official estimates of con- 
dition as of June 15 placed winter wheat at 
3.6 (3 representing average, 4 good, 2 poor) 
for all Russia, and spring wheat at 3.4. On 
July 1 the condition of winter wheat was 
lowered to 3.4, while that of spring was 
raised to 3.5. These estimates compare 
favorably with those of July 1, 1925, when 
winter wheat was placed at 3.3, spring at 
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3.5. In the two most important surplus- 
producing areas, the Ukraine and North 
Caucasia, condition on July 1, 1926, was 
better than in 1925 (3.6 as against 3.49) in 
the Ukraine, but lower in North Caucasia 
(3.3 as against 3.6). 

In general, prospects for 1926 were up to 
the middle of July as favorable as they 
were for 1925, when a crop of 661 million 
bushels was reported. Trade reports dur- 
ing June consistently mentioned good pros- 
pects, particularly for spring wheat. Floods 
in the Volga region around June 1 are said 
to have had little effect on the crop outlook, 
and damage from locusts in the North Cau- 
casus region was not great. But later re- 
ports indicate deterioration in the surplus- 
producing area, from excessive rains in 
some districts and from drought in others. 
Official condition estimates for all Russian 
crops declined from 3.36 on July 1 to 3.28 
on August 1. Present indications point to a 
crop slightly smaller than last year’s. 


THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Little can be said of new crop develop- 
ments in the Southern Hemisphere, where 
fall plowing and the sowing of winter wheat 
are in progress between April and July. In 
general, prospects during these months have 
continued favorable in both Argentina and 
Australia. An early drought in Australia 
was relieved in good time, and in Argentina 
also rainfall was ample. In both countries, 
conditions were favorable to seeding and 
germination. In Argentina, of necessity, 
unusual attention has been paid to selection 
of good seed. In some parts of both coun- 
tries the later rainfall was somewhat exces- 
sive, damaging the young plants in the 
Argentine province of Cordoba and pro- 
moting the growth of weeds in Australia. 
The Australian acreage is regarded as about 
the same as last year’s. In Argentina, offi- 
cial reports indicate a slight reduction in 
acreage as compared with the high level 
reached last year. 


III. WHEAT PRICE MOVEMENTS 


THE GENERAL COURSE OF PRICES 


Except for cash prices in the United 
States and in certain countries of conti- 


nental Europe, wheat prices fluctuated 
within fairly narrow limits in the four 
months under review. This is clearly shown 
by the course of daily quotations of the 
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leading futures in the principal futures 
markets during this period, as presented 
in Chart 3. No pronounced or sustained 
trend is discernible. The extreme range of 
the July future, in any market (except on 
the closing day in Chicago), was less than 
20 cents a bushel. Only two movements 
are sufficiently marked to deserve special 
comment. 
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of the moderate supplies that Argentina 
could be expected to furnish to the inter- 
national market (confirmed by a revised 
official crop estimate published early in 
April), and certainty of delay in opening 
of lake navigation, coupled with disquiet- 
ing though conflicting reports of deficient 
subsoil moisture and unfavorable seeding 
weather in the North American spring- 


Cuarr 3.—Dairy CLosine PricEes or PRincipaAL WHEAT Futures IN Four Markets, Marcu—Jury, 1926* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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* Data compiled from Chicago Journal of Commerce; Daily Market Record, Minneapolis; Daily Trade Bulletin, Chi- 


cago; Journal of Commerce, New York. 


During the first three weeks in April, 
futures prices rose in practically all mar- 
kets. In Liverpool and Buenos Aires this 
increase was merely the continuation of a 
rise from a low point reached early in 
March. In Winnipeg and Chicago the rise, 
initiated early in March, was interrupted 
by a decline; and the advance was not re- 
sumed until early in April. In general, the 
futures market receded after April 17. This 
recession brought prices in North American 
markets nearly down to the level of April 1, 
but was less severe in Liverpool and Buenos 
Aires. In Liverpool the May future contin- 
ued to advance until May 12, because of 
conditions accompanying the British coal 
strike started on May 1 and the general 
strike of May 3-12. 

The March-April advance, which was 
more pronounced in May and July futures 
than in the remoter futures, was due chiefly 
to four factors—emphasis on the depletion 
of stocks in Europe, increasing recognition 


wheat belt. The advance was naturally 
greatest in Argentina. The ensuing reces- 
sion was due largely to lightened export 
demand, improved prospects for American 
winter wheat, and much better reports from 
Canada. These developments had less influ- 
ence in Liverpool and Buenos Aires, while 
in Liverpool the shipping difficulties due to 
the general strike, and the rise of shipping 
rates due to the coal strike, caused a widen- 
ing of the differential between prices in 
Liverpool and in Winnipeg. 

The second significant short-time move- 
ment was the advance in all markets from 
late June until mid-July. The rise was 
greatest in Winnipeg and Chicago, and was 
least in the nearest futures in Liverpool 
and Buenos Aires. This advance was due 
chiefly to heavy mill demand in the United 
States and a decline in prospects for spring- 
wheat crops in Canada and the United 
States, coupled with forecasts of small 
crops of feed grains; but an additional fac- 
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tor was increased European demand, fol- 
lowing deterioration of European crops and 
recognition that the harvest in continental 
European countries would probably be from 
one to three weeks late. Increased specu- 
lative activity, based largely on bullish in- 
terpretation of the July official forecasts of 
spring-wheat crops in North America, was 
a contributing factor especially in the few 
days after the appearance of these reports. 
This advance carried the July and later 
futures for the first time above the mid- 
April peak, except in Buenos Aires. It was 
followed by a brief decline, partly a re- 
cession from an unwarranted speculative 
advance, but due primarily to favorable 
threshing reports from United States winter 
wheat as to quantity and quality; to con- 
tinued heavy receipts of winter wheat, re- 
sulting from good harvest weather and the 
extensive use of harvester-thresher com- 
bines; and to better reports from Canada, 
notably by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
At the close of the month speculative forces 
caused a sharp advance in the July future 
in Chicago. This was slightly reflected in 
other markets, where prices rose in part 
from reports of dry weather in Canada. 
The recession was resumed in August. 

The comparative steadiness of prices in 
the four months under review rested in 
part upon the compensating influence of 
crop news from various sections. In part, 
however, it reflected the failure of any 
serious stringency to develop toward the 
close of the crop year. Despite the unusual 
demand from the Orient during the winter 
and early spring, the disappointing results 
of the Argentine harvest, and the delay 
in new harvests in Europe—all bullish in- 
fluences—Canada, the United States, and 
Australia shipped rather more than most 
observers expected, and Europe was able, 
even with depleted stocks, to avoid resort 
to buying pressure. The apprehension con- 
cerning the meeting of import requirements 
which Broomhall, for example, had ex- 
pressed almost throughout the year, proved 
ill-founded. 


PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In Liverpool, Winnipeg, and Buenos Aires 
cash prices ran fairly close to the nearest 
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future, except that Argentine wheat in Liv- 
erpool continued to sell at a considerable 
discount because of poor quality. (See Ap- 
pendix Table XV.) Moreover, in these mar- 
kets, the May and July futures (May, June, 
and August in Argentina)—all relating to 
the same crop—were not far apart, though 
in Liverpool, because of the strike situation, 
the premium on May wheat increased dur- 
ing May. 

In the United States the situation was 
quite different, partly because the period 
under review covered the transition from 
the old crop to the new, in winter wheat; 
and the price changes were especially 
marked because of the radical differences 
between the crops of 1925 and 1926. 

Chart 3 brings out the fact that the May 
future in the United States continued to 
the end at a substantial premium over the 
July. In March and April this premium was 
around 20 cents; and after about May 10 
it increased to between 25 and 30 cents. 
The widening of the margin was due chiefly 
to speculative conditions; there was a con- 
siderable short interest which, however, 
was closed out in orderly fashion at only 
a moderate advance in prices. The wide 
spread through the period was due, of 
course, to the fact that supplies of old 
wheat were unusually small near the close 
of the season, while abundant supplies of 
new wheat were in prospect for late June 
and July delivery. This prospect, the fact 
that winter wheat was harvested early, and 
the adjustment of speculative accounts, 
prevented a greater advance in the May 
future. 

Chart 4, showing daily closing cash prices 
of representative wheats in American mar- 
kets, reveals several striking developments 
which are not reflected in prices of futures. 
As is natural in a period of transition from 
a year of short crops to a year of good 
crops, very differently distributed as be- 
tween winter and spring wheats, cash prices 
of particular classes have fluctuated much 
more than futures prices, and winter-wheat 
prices showed a pronounced decline as new 
wheat came on the market. 

The advance and recession of April and 
early May, already discussed, was shared 
by all three classes of cash wheats, but was 
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naturally greater in hard winter and hard 
spring than in soft red winter, in which the 
shortage of supplies was more acute. After 
May 12, however, soft red winter declined 
substantially, especially in the closing days 
of May. These recessions were due in part 
to material improvement in prospects for 
soft red winter wheat, and to improvement 
also in forecasts of the hard winter crop, 
that were partially reflected in the official 
forecasts published May 10; but they were 
due also to reduced mill purchases in an- 
ticipation of buying more heavily after the 
May future was closed, especially in view 
of prospects of heavy early marketing of 
new wheat. 


CuHart 4.—Datry Prices or No. 2 RED WINTER 
WHEAT IN St. Louris, No. 1 DARK NorTHERN IN 
MINNEAPOLIS, No. 2 Harp WINTER IN KANSAS 
City, AND JULY FUTURE IN CHICAGO, APRIL—JULY, 
1926* 


(Dollars per bushel) 
1.90 


1.90 


NO. 1 DARK 


1.80 —NO. 2 RED | NORTHERN 


1.20 


April June July 


*Data compiled from Crops and Markets and Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


Early in June there was a sharp advance 
in all three classes, especially marked in 
hard winter. This was due primarily to 
exceptionally heavy mill purchases made to 
replenish very low stocks before new wheat 
became available. With assurance of ample 
supplies of fine new grain in early prospect, 
the pressure of mill buying abruptly ceased, 
and winter-wheat prices declined sharply 
in the second week of June; but under the 
influence of altered views as to the relative 
proportions of soft red winter and hard, 
prices of hard winter remained through 
most of June substantially above prices of 
soft red winter, which had been at a con- 
siderable premium since the 1925 harvest. 
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In the last ten days of June, however, 
hard winter dropped heavily, closing at 
about $1.30, nearly 40 cents below the peak 
on June 7, 14 cents below the low price of 
June 1, and even below the July future. 
This was due to exceptionally heavy re- 
ceipts of hard winter wheat, which were 
more than ample to provide liberal supplies 
for millers and exporters; and to reports of 
unexpectedly good threshing returns prom- 
ising a hard wheat crop of excellent quality 
and of larger size than had been expected. 
For similar reasons, soft winter wheat also 
declined, but less extremely, and from late 
in June until late in July it commanded a 
premium over hard winter. 

Hard spring wheat declined also, in the 
third week of June, on reports of beneficial 
rains in the Northwest, but recovered all of 
this decline in the first week of July and 
went still higher in the second, as prospects 
for a short crop of hard spring wheat be- 
came substantially more definite. For a 
short time No. 1 Dark Northern, old crop 
wheat, sold in Minneapolis at 40 to 50 cents 
above new No. 2 Hard at Kansas City. This 
led to shipments of hard winter wheat to 
Minneapolis.t Under this influence, coupled 
with prospective deliveries of new spring 
wheat, prices declined sharply late in July 
to $1.66—1.70 a bushel, about 30 cents over 
No. 2 Hard at Kansas City. 

The advance in the July future in the first 
half of July and the subsequent recession 
were paralleled by cash prices of hard win- 
ter, which was the type most available for 
deliveries.? Prices of soft red winter wheat 
changed rather less. None of the cash 
prices shared in the rapid advance of the 
future on its closing day, when shorts were 
forced to make belated coverings at a sub- 
stantial loss and some trades were settled 


* According to the Minneapolis Daily Market Record, 
during July of this year nearly 1,300 cars of hard 
winter wheat were reported as sold on the cash market 
of Minneapolis, contrasted with less than 1,400 cars of 
spring wheat, exclusive of durum and mixed wheats— 
an extraordinary occurrence. 


* What may be regarded as the normal relation of 
cash and futures was re-established for winter wheat 
late in July when the December future rose to a pre- 
mium over the cash. The disappearance of reverse 
carrying charges and the restoration of the premium 
on the future over the cash presages for both mills 
and grain dealers more foreseeable marketing rela- 
tions than existed during the crop year 1925-26. 
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outside the exchange at higher prices than 
those quoted. Both No. 2 Hard and No. 2 
Red closed in July near $1.40, the price 
around which the July future had fluctu- 
ated since early March. 

In short, cash prices in the United States, 
in the period under review, show pro- 
nounced fluctuations in sharp contrast with 
the comparative stability of prices of wheat 
futures and of cash wheat in foreign mar- 
kets. The fluctuations represent the com- 
bined influence of the shift from the old 
crop to the new, of altered prospects re- 
specting the proportions of different classes 
in the 1926 crop, and of peculiarities in 
milling demand. 


EUROPEAN PRICES 


In continental European countries, as 
well as in the United States, price move- 
ments have continued to be different from 
those on the international market. 

Prices of British wheat, which had sagged 
from January to March, rose moderately in 
April, very sharply in May in consequence 
of strike conditions, and somewhat further 
in June and July. Prices in Berlin, which had 
not declined materially between December 
and February, rose in March, much further 
in April, and still further in May and June. 
This was due chiefly to the depletion of 
stocks of native wheat and the cessation of 
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exports. In France, depletion of stocks, cer- 
tainty of a small carryover, and mediocre 
prospects for the 1926 crop all made for a 
substantial rise in prices of domestic wheat, 
but for a time this advance was practically 
offset by the depreciation of the franc so 
that in terms of gold prices remained at 
about $1.40 per bushel until June. In Italy 
there was a more moderate advance in 
domestic prices, which was largely offset by 
depreciation of the lira. (See Appendix 
Table XVI.) 

In the Danube basin prices have fluctu- 
ated considerably, chiefly under the influ- 
ence of world market conditions, changes 
in mill demands, reduction of freight rates 
and export duties in Roumania, and chang- 
ing prospects for new crops. 

In Vienna, a sensitive market, wheat 
prices increased about 8 per cent between 
May 12 and June 28, chiefly because of 
virtual exhaustion of stocks of good wheat 
in Austria, and the very limited supplies 
in Hungary and Jugoslavia; some revival 
of milling demand when mill stocks were 
very low; and purchases from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and South Germany in anticipation 
of tariff advances. With the approach of 
harvest new crop futures sold at a consider- 
able discount under old wheat, and still 
lower prices have obtained as new wheat 
has come to market. 


IV. VISIBLE SUPPLIES AND OUTWARD CARRYOVERS 


Stocks of wheat and flour in the crop 
year 1925-26 have been very different from 
those of the preceding crop year. The dif- 
ference, however, has been much greater in 
distribution than in size. In general, stocks 
of native wheat in European importing 
countries, which are unreported, have been 
undoubtedly much higher than in 1924—25, 
and indeed generally larger than usual; but 
in most countries they were moderate to 
low at the close of the year. Reported 
stocks, either in exporting countries or in 
international trade, have been lower except 


in Canada. Broadly speaking, the outward 


carryover of old wheat on August 1, 1926, 
was rather lower than usual, especially in 
view of the low quality of stocks in Argen- 


tina and the Danube basin; but the extent 
of the reduction appears to have been exag- 
gerated. 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


World visible supplies have been consid- 
erably lower than in the two preceding 
years. United States visibles have been ex- 
ceptionally low, in consequence of the short 
crop of 1925. Stocks afloat have been low, 
both because of reduced international trade 
and because of the relatively small quan- 
tities drawn from the Southern Hemisphere 
and India, which are afloat for longer pe- 
riods than those from North America. Vis- 
ible supplies at Argentine ports have been 
much lower than in 1925. Import stocks in 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES AND OUTWARD CARRYOVERS 


Great Britain, as well as in continental Eu- 
ropean countries for which data are not 
available, have been unusually low. Cana- 
dian visibles alone have been large since 
the last harvest, and much larger than in 
1924-25 because of the difference in the size 
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the more extensive use of the harvester- 
thresher “combine,” which shortens the 
harvesting operation. The rise would have 
been more rapid had not mills absorbed 
new crop deliveries with avidity. Canadian 
visibles declined rapidly from mid-April 


CuHarr 5.—VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN THE UNnrTEp Srares, CANADA, UnrreD KINGDOM, AND AFLOAT, 
WEEKLY FROM AuGusT 1923* 
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* Data from Price Current-Grain Reporter, Canadian Grain Statistics, and Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


of the crop and the moderate rate of mar- 
keting. Accordingly, despite the reduction 
from the two preceding years, world vis- 
ibles have been ample to prevent the de- 
velopment of serious apprehension. 
Chart 5 shows the weekly course of the 
principal elements in reported visible sup- 
plies during the crop year. A few features 
of the recent movement deserve comment. 
United States visibles (Bradstreet’s) de- 
clined to the unusually low level of 14.8 
million bushels on June 26, 1926. The low 
point, however, was reached earlier than 
usual, and the rise in the next few weeks 
was unusually rapid. This was due chiefly 
to unusually rapid marketing (see Appen- 
dix Table V) made possible by exception- 
ally favorable harvesting weather and by 


to the end of July, as usual at this sea- 
son, but more slowly than in 1923-24 be- 
cause of the later opening of navigation. 
Visibles afloat rose sharply after mid-May 
because of heavy shipments from Canada. 

According to the joint compilation of 
Broomhall and two American trade jour- 
nals, summarized in Table 8, world visible 
supplies of wheat and flour on August 1, 
1926 (exclusive of Argentina and Australia) 
were some 135 million bushels. Compari- 
son with earlier years shows that this year’s 
total was above rather than below average, 
but the United States item, the largest single 
component, consists largely of new wheat. 
The figures are consistent with the view 
that visible supplies of old wheat were 
below average at the end of the crop year. 
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UNITED STATES STOCKS, JUNE 30, 1926 


The Department of Agriculture estimates 
of carryover in the United States, so far as 
comparable data are available for previous 
years, are shown in Chart 6, as of June 30. 
The total, 60 million bushels, is the lowest 
since 1919, and far below average. The 
carryover in the Pacific Northwest was rela- 
tively large, the stocks east of the Rockies 
were especially depleted. Moreover, since 


TaBLE 8.—SumMMARY OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS IN 
WorLD VISIBLE SUPPLIES, AUGUST 1* 


(Million bushels) 


= 


August 1 U.S. Canada U.K. Afloat Total 
ODOR eters ADB I 8.2 12.8 76.2 139.9 
192 Terere 56.2 8.9 7-6 57.9 130.6 
APB es 43.1 19.4 Toil 48.9 118.5 
IRPR So ae6 Tok 14.1 8.1 38.9 134.4 
ODA eaters 72.1 31.6 10.0 41.7 155.4 
IPAS coc lee MBSEIS 9.2 33-4 123.3 
TA a ticd 64.2 28.3 4.3 88.6 135.4 

Average 
1910-14 8.8 10.8 15.4 35.2 120.2 
1920-25... 57.4 17.6 9.1 49.5 133.6 


* Excluding Argentina and Australia. 
Table XII for details and sources. 


See Appendix 


the visible item probably includes more 
than the usual amount of new-crop wheat, 
the figure may slightly overstate the true 
carryover belonging under these captions. 
Each component is low. Nevertheless, the 
total is appreciably larger, by at least 10 or 
15 million bushels, than is consistent with 
the official estimate of the crop of 1925; 
and we are disposed to regard the figure as 
tending to confirm our belief, previously 
expressed (WuHeEatT Stupies, May 1926, II, 
207, 229), that the crop was substantially 
underestimated.t It is possible, however, 
that the recent improvements in the method 
of estimating stocks in country mills and 
elevators may have yielded a more compre- 
hensive figure than was obtained in pre- 
vious years, and that a figure strictly com- 


*A tabulation by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (Foreign Crops and Markets, July 19, 1926, p. 87) 
shows 40 million bushels overaccounted for in 1924— 
25 and 46 million in 1925-26. Part of this undoubtedly 
reflects reductions in unreported stocks, but we take 
it provisionally that part of it reflects an under- 
estimate of the 1925 crop. See Appendix Table XIV. 
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parable with those of previous years would 
be somewhat smaller. 

The Census Bureau’s statement of stocks 
of city mills as of June 30, is shown in 
Table 9, with comparable figures for last 
year. The stocks of the third item, which 
is not reported elsewhere, were in 1926 
larger by 3.6 million bushels than in 1925, 
though they might have been expected to 
be smaller in view of the tightness of the 
wheat position and the favorable outlook 
for winter-wheat crops. Presumably earlier 
expectations would have been realized had 
not the winter-wheat crop been marketed 


CHART 6.—WHEAT STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
June 30, 1919-26, witrH PRE-WAR AND 
Post-War AVERAGES* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture, tabulated in 
Appendix Table XIII. 


early. The figure for 1926 probably con- 
tains an unusually large amount of new- 
crop wheat. Regarding the mill stocks 
located in country elevators and in public 
terminal elevators, at least, as duplica- 
tions of wheat in the carryover figure of 
the Department of Agriculture, and adjust- 
ing the remaining mill stocks of wheat and 
flour in terms of wheat to the flour output 
of the United States of 1923, we reach a 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES AND OUTWARD CARRYOVERS 


figure of 112 million bushels as the true 
merchantable carryover into the present 
year, including, however, a small amount 
of wheat of the 1926 crop. 


9—UNITED States CENSUS REPORTS ON 
Mitt Stocks oF WHEAT AND FLour, 
JUNE 30, 1925 anp 1926 


TABLE 


1925 1926 
Percentage of United States wheat- 
flour output represented....... 87.4 87.4 
Wheat stocks (thousand bushels) : 
iInwcountry elevators.........« 2,158 2,517 
In public terminal elevators...} 3,487 2,999 
In private terminal elevators, in 
TEAM SIt Am Ge dhe TTS peers ter 26,719 | 30,318 
SLIRGRIENS ccreptiee 2, elie tears RIC tcoctes BZ VOLA OD O84 
Wheat-flour stocks in wheat equiv-|, 
alent (thousand bushels at 4.6 
[BE == DEN OS Yume Re ae ae 15,396 | 14,860 
Total wheat and flour as wheat.|47,710 | 50,194 


CANADIAN CARRYOVER, AUGUST 1 


The outward carryover of Canadian 
wheat (exclusive of flour) on August 1 is 
officially estimated at 35.6 million bushels 
in all positions, much larger than last year 
after the short crop of 1924, but smaller 
than the estimated carryover on August 1, 
1924. (See Appendix Table XIII.) Data for 
earlier years apply to September 1, so that 
other comparisons cannot be made with 
safety. This figure looks high, in view of 
the figure for the crop. Indeed, the figures 
for carryover out, plus exports and custom- 
ary domestic disappearance,’ make the crop 
estimate of 411 million bushels appear over 
20 million bushels too low. We incline to 
the view that the 1925 crop was under- 
estimated by some 25 million bushels, and 
are disposed to regard the reported carry- 
over figure as trustworthy. 


1324 and 104 million bushels respectively. 

*See Appendix Table XIV. 

®* Corn Trade News, July 6, 1926. 

*Broomhall’s agent cabled early in July an estimate 
that the remaining exportable surplus was only 4 mil- 
lion bushels. Corn Trade News, July 6, 1926. Last 
year, however, Broomhall’s corresponding estimate 
proved much too low. 

> Revista Semianl, July 13, 1926. Broomhall, in the 
Corn Trade News of January 19, 1926, reported the 
official figure as 19 million. 
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SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE SUPPLIES, AUGUST 1 


Broomhall’s report of visible supplies in 
Argentina and Australia (see Appendix 
Table XII) gives no satisfactory indication 
of stocks in those countries. Nor are there 
satisfactory official estimates, or indeed 
adequate data for the preparation of re- 
liable calculations. The indications are 
that Australia has nearly exhausted her ex- 
portable surplus, and that Argentina still 
held, on August 1, a substantial volume of 
wheat from the last harvest, of which, how- 
ever, a large but indeterminate amount is 
not of good milling quality. 

The last Australian crop was officially es- 
timated as 107 million bushels. Since net 
exports from August through December 
1925 (15 million bushels) considerably ex- 
ceeded estimates of exportable surplus on 
August 1, 1925, there was probably no ma- 
terial carryover on January 1. Since do- 
mestic requirements are fairly constant at 
about 44 million bushels, the exportable 
surplus from the last crop would not ex- 
ceed 63 million bushels, unless the crop 
were underestimated. Exports for the seven 
months of January—July were about 63 
million bushels. On the basis of the official 
estimate, this would leave no exportable 
surplus on August 1. Yet there are no indi- 
cations that the supply is entirely ex- 
hausted. This strongly suggests that the 
recent crop was underestimated, and one 
state, Victoria, reported in June a revised 
figure 3.3 million bushels higher than the 
Commonwealth estimate for that state.’ 
Certainly exports have run heavier than 
competent experts expected. With such 
evidence as is available, we are tentatively 
disposed to estimate the stocks on August 1 
as 25 million bushels, including exportable 
supplies of perhaps 4-8 millions;* but such 
an estimate is hardly more than a rough 
guess.” 

The Argentine crop was officially esti- 
mated at 191 million bushels. Net exports 
August-December 1925 were 25 million 
bushels, and the exportable surplus of old 
wheat on January 1 was officially estimated 
as 14 million’—an unusually high figure. 
Because of the large element of low-quality 
grain, it has been impossible to secure esti- 
mates of exportable surplus for the new 
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crop that are even approximately reliable. 
Ordinarily a crop of 191 million bushels 
would yield exports of about 121 million 
bushels; on this basis 135 million bushels 
would be available for exports during 1926 
and exportable carryover on December 31. 
As a matter of fact, domestic retention is 
likely to be substantially above the common 
figure of 70 millions, and the true export- 
able surplus as of January 1 was pre- 
sumably much less than 135 million. Ex- 
ports January—July were about 70 million 
bushels; hence the exportable surplus as of 
August 1 might be assumed to be 65 million 
bushels less the amount by which domestic 
use is increased because of poor quality. It 
is officially stated that a large amount of 
mediocre or poor wheat will be carried 
over to mix with new wheat from the next 
harvest. (See Appendix Table XIV.) 

The official estimate of Argentina’s ex- 
portable surplus, as of July 11, was 50.7 
million bushels, which implies a figure of 
around 46 million bushels on August 1. 
Adding to this the normal supply for do- 
mestic use, we should have total stocks of 
about 70 million bushels on August 1. This 
is much larger than usual, but since per- 
haps as much as 15 or 20 million bushels is 
of very poor quality, the supply of fair 
millable wheat is probably lower than 
usual. In the light of these figures it seems 
improbable that Argentina will export more 
than about 20-30 million bushels between 
August 1 and January 1. 


EUROPEAN STOCKS 


Concerning stocks of ex-European im- 
porting countries little can be affirmed, but 
there is no evidence that the carryover was 
especially high or low. In general European 
countries have carried low stocks of import 
wheat during the year, have drawn heavily 
upon the large crops of domestic wheat, 
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and have closed the crop year with mod- 
erate stocks of wheat and flour; but the 
situation varies from country to country. 

By all accounts, British stocks are un- 
usually low. In France the carryover is 
said to be small, and much lower than that 
of a year ago. In Germany the carryover of 
native wheat is considered very moderate, 
while that of rye is large; the carryover of 
import wheat is apparently smaller than 
last year, when the prospective imposition 
of tariff duties led to heavy imports late in 
the old year; but the prospect of raising 
tariff duties on August 1 apparently led to 
some increase of imports in July this year, 
which remains in the carryover. In Italy 
the carryover of both native and imported 
wheat was probably larger than last year. 
In Spain it is considered unusually large. 
In the lower Danube basin, where the 1925 
crop was of poor quality, the carryover was 
of fair size but consisted largely of grain of 
poor quality which may be used in blend- 
ing with good wheat from the 1926 crop. 
This is notably true in Hungary and Rou- 
mania. Bulgarian peasants were said in 
June to be holding about one-third of the 
last crop because of the prospects then for 
a deficient crop in 1926; even with later 
improvement, peasant stocks were pre- 
sumably large at the close of the year. 
Russian peasants in several important 
wheat areas, where stocks were practically 
exhausted in the summer of 1925, are un- 
derstood to have carried over substantial 
quantities this year; and this fact may have 
an important bearing on the availability of 
exports from Russia this autumn. 

In short, the carryover of native wheat in 
Europe, including Russia, while of moder- 
ate size, was probably materially larger 
than last year, when it was unusually low; 
and the carryover of imported wheat was 
again low this year. 


V. OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW CROP YEAR 


WHEAT CROPS 


Although crop statistics for the current 
year as yet afford an imperfect basis for 
confident calculations, certain generaliza- 
tions can be made with reasonable assur- 


ance. Northern Hemisphere crops promise 
to be almost as large in 1926 as in 1925, bet- 
ter than in any other post-war year except 
1923, even if Russia be excluded, and larger 
than any except perhaps 1925, if Russia be 
included. Table 10 summarizes preliminary 
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figures for 1926, with the best available data 
for previous post-war years. The most 
doubtful elements in the tabulation are the 
spring-wheat figures for the United States 
and Canada, and the Russian estimates, all 
of which are August forecasts. 

British India has a small crop, barely 
sufficient for domestic needs. The United 
States winter-wheat crop is large and of 
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better to affect import requirements mate- 
rially. Spain, never a large factor in inter- 
national trade, has a crop ample for do- 
mestic needs, following a large crop which 
left a substantial carryover. Other Euro- 
pean importing countries have apparently 
fair crops, though somewhat smaller ones 
than last year; but the changes are not large 
in the aggregate. According to latest re- 


TABLE 10.—NorTHERN HEMISPHERE WuHeEAtr Crops, 1920-26, wirH CoMPARISONS* 
(Million bushels) 


United States Canada Europe ex- Russia 
Year British North Japanese} Total@ Soviet 
India Africa Winter Spring Winter Spring | Exporters; lmporters} Empire | ex-Russia| Russia 
AQP 0 error 378 63 611 222 19 244 173 775 41 2,526 Een? 
TGQ <sc:sr0l08 250 oo 600 215 16 285 212 1,004 40 PaVAL Wine 
19D er tacs «5 367 76 587 281 19 381 229 815 39 2,794 202° 
NODS Ler eine 372 107 572 225 ig) 455 267 994. 35 3,046 BVA 
O04 ie ete 361 85 590 273 22 240 208 850 36 2,665 382 
iM PAyhe aes ae 329 105 396 271 24 388 308 1,097 40 2,958 661 
ODER aotaie c's 325 96 626 213 16 301 292 990¢ 384 Mosse 664° 
Average 
1SO9=ISse. 352 92 441 249 PAL 176 330 1,018 32 (ait 759 
1920-25-23 343 89 559 248 20 332 233 922 39 2,785 3497 


* See Appendix Table I for sources and details for North Africa and Europe. 
«Excluding also Mexico, Turkey, Malta, and a few other very small producers. 


°’ Comparable data not available. 

¢ Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 

4 Including approximations for non-reporting countries. 
€ Broomhall approximation, in Corn Trade News. 

f 1921-25 average. 


good quality, over 200 million bushels 
larger than the poor crop of 1925, and sufti- 
cient to provide a considerable volume for 
export and replenishment of stocks. The 
spring-wheat crop, on the other hand, will 
probably furnish nothing for export, except 
durum, Canada’s crop, still in the making, 
bids fair to be of good size, though not 
as large as last year’s. The trade regards 
the official estimate of 317 million bushels 
as too low, by 50 million bushels or more. 
European exporting countries as a whole 
appear to have a crop of better quality and 
not much larger than last year’s. Russia 
apparently has a crop moderately smaller 
than last year’s but very much larger than 
in any other post-war year. 

In Italy and France the crops are ap- 
parently substantially smaller, and in Ger- 
many slightly smaller, than the excellent 
yields of 1925. The British crop is a fair 
one, better than last year, but not enough 


ports, the Japanese crop is of average size, 
smaller than last year; but in China, good 
crops in the Shanghai district are more than 
offset by poor crops in the Tientsin and 
Tsingtan districts and crop damage by 
drought in Manchuria. 

The Northern Hemisphere wheat crops 
of 1926 are more normally distributed than 
those of 1925—with no instances of crop 
failures, and with exceptional crops only 
in the United States. By comparison with 
those of 1925, the crops of exporting coun- 
tries are a little larger, while those of im- 
porting countries are slightly smaller. At 
present there is reason to anticipate that 
the Southern Hemisphere crops will be 
somewhat larger than last year. If this 
proves to be true, it seems likely that the 
world wheat crops of 1926-27 will be about 
as large as last year’s and that exportable 
supplies will be appreciably larger than 
last year. 
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Rye PRODUCTION 


Although decreases in European wheat 
crops between 1925 and 1926 have been fully 
compensated for by increases in the North 
American wheat harvest, the same is not 
true of rye production, according to present 
indications. Of the ten European countries 
for which estimates are available, all ex- 
cept Roumania and Greece show smaller 
crops in 1926 than the large crops of 1925, 
the total for the ten countries being 335 
as against 393 million bushels. In the 
six important European producers for 
which estimates are not available (France, 
Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and Lithuania) weather conditions, 
as for wheat, have been less favorable than 
in 1925, and smaller production may be ex- 
pected. Production in the United States and 
Canada for 1926 is also below that of 1925. 
A good average crop will be harvested in 
Europe, but according to present indica- 
tions, around 150 million bushels less of rye 
will be available as a substitute for wheat 
than was available last year. The deficiency 
may, however, be largely supplied by Rus- 
sia, where the crop is expected to be little 
below the bumper crop of 768 million 
bushels in 1925. The German carryover is 
unusually heavy. No special tightness in 
the wheat situation is likely to develop be- 
cause of decreased production of rye. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The distribution of crops, coupled with 
available information regarding stocks 
and other factors, suggests that interna- 
tional trade will be somewhat larger in 
1926-27 than in 1925-26, but by no means 
as large as in the two preceding years. 
European importing countries, with crops 
apparently over 100 million bushels less 
than last year, are not likely to increase 
their imports as much as this, even though 
the year opens with fairly small stocks; but 
some increase is altogether probable, and if 
export supplies prove abundant the in- 
crease may prove substantial. Ex-European 
requirements are difficult to estimate, espe- 
cially because Chinese requirements, the 
most difficult to forecast, are a large and 
fluctuating element. On general principles 
they seem unlikely to be smaller than last 
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year, since parts of China are reported to 
have poor crops. Broomhall’s first estimate 
of importers’ requirements is 704 million 
bushels, including 560 for Europe and 144 
for ex-Europe, as compared with his ap- 
proximations of 655, 519, and 136 for 
1925-26." 

Certain facts bearing on import require- 
ments merit special mention. Belgium, 
France, and Italy have all taken measures 
designed to reduce consumption of wheat, in 
the hope of restricting imports with a view 
to relieving pressure upon the depreciated 
exchanges and promoting the process of 
currency stabilization. Belgium has offi- 
cially ordered an extraction of 78 to 79 per 
cent. France, late in April, re-established 
the requirement (effective May 10) that 
wheat flour used for bread be diluted with 
8 per cent of rye, rice, or barley meal; and 
in June the percentage was raised to 10. 
On July 3, however, in the interests of lower 
prices to consumers, a refund of the import 
duty on soft wheats was authorized until 
August 20, and this, or an equivalent sus- 
pension of the duty, seems likely to be 
maintained during the crop year as it was 
from January to August, 1925. Italy con- 
tinues her high tariffs on wheat and flour, 
and has taken measures to compel a higher 
milling extraction,’ as well as the admix- 
ture of 15 per cent of other cereals with 
wheat. Under her protective tariff act of 
August 12, 1925, Germany’s tariffs on grains 
and flour were substantially increased on 
August 1, the wheat duty from 22.7 to 32.4 
cents a bushel, the rye duty from 18.2 to 
30.3 cents a bushel.? Czecho-Slovakia, on 
July 14, substituted fixed duties (24 cents a 
bushel) for a sliding scale of duties that had 
failed to protect her farmers and millers. 

Most of these measures will tend to re- 
strict imports, but the extent of their in- 
fluence cannot readily be predicted. Since 
there are no important counterbalancing 
policies elsewhere, these deserve mention 
as evidence that Europe’s imports cannot 
be expected to increase by the amount of 
the reduction in crops, unless exporters’ 


*Corn Trade News, August 10, 1926. 


* Reported to be 80-85 per cent as compared with 
the previous requirement of 75-78 per cent. Corn 
Trade News, August 10, 1926. 


*Foreign Crops and Markets, July 26, 1926. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW CROP YEAR 


supplies become so abundant as to stimu- 
late imports, for consumption and replen- 
ishment of stocks, at low prices. 

Of total net exports the United States may 
perhaps be in position to furnish 170-190 
million bushels, North Africa perhaps 20, 
and Canada 240-260. India’s net exports 
will presumably be small. Exports from Ar- 
gentina and Australia are as yet wholly 
problematical; an average figure would be 
about 230 millions. Soviet Russia, which 
has much larger peasant stocks than when 
last year’s harvest was gathered, will prob- 
ably be a heavier exporter this year, but 
how much heavier no one can tell. A 
heavier agricultural tax and the prevalence 
of lower prices augur well for increased 
exports, but the scarcity and high prices of 
manufactured goods and difficulties in han- 
dling and financing trade continue to re- 
strict exports. The Danube basin again has 
a considerable paper surplus, of better 
quality than last year, and will presumably 
export larger quantities than in 1925-26. 
Roumania, in particular, with a fair carry- 
over and a large crop, is likely to export 
more than last year, especially during the 
autumn; but her exports continue to be 
handicapped by inadequate railway facili- 
ties and by the accumulating bar at Sulina, 
at the Danube’s mouth, which frequently 
prevents seagoing vessels from loading full 
cargoes at Braila and Galatz. The export 
duty, which was maintained at high figures 
through most of 1925-26, to be reduced only 
late in March, was further reduced by about 
7 cents a bushel early in August. This area 
cannot yet be counted upon as a heavy 
contributor to the international market. 

On the whole, present indications do not 
support expectations of either extreme ease 
or extreme tightness in the international 
position for the year as a whole. Unless 
Canada and the Southern Hemisphere 
spring a surprise, 1926-27 should be a fairly 
normal wheat year, with fewer striking 
features than any of the past three. 

The large crop of winter wheat in the 
United States, early available for export, is 
particularly important in view of the short- 
age of European stocks, the lateness of Eu- 
ropean harvests, and the limited supplies 


1Corn Trade News, August 10, 1926. 
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available in Australia and Argentina. These 
facts explain the heavy exports from the 
United States in May-July. Except from 
the United States, exports are likely to be 
moderate in quantity and widely distrib- 
uted, until new wheat begins to move from 
Canada, and perhaps from Russia, Hun- 
gary, and Roumania, in the early autumn. 

In view of the position of American wheat 
exports, it is pertinent to consider the prob- 
able volume of our export surplus and its 
major components. Assuming a total crop 
of 839 million bushels, as officially esti- 
mated on August 1, we must deduct domes- 
tic requirements for food, seed,’ and feed 
and waste, amounting in the aggregate to 
something like 630-40 million bushels. Since 
the outward carryover of old wheat was 
unusually low, it is reasonable to suppose 
that at least 20-30 million bushels of the 
1926 crop will be added to stocks. On 
this basis a preliminary estimate of prob- 
able exports would be around 180 million 
bushels. Of this amount, flour milled from 
domestic wheat may reasonably amount to 
40-50 million bushels, durum wheat to 30 
million, Pacific wheat to 30 million. The 
balance, say 75 millions, will consist mainly 
of hard red winter. These figures are at 
best approximate, for the variation in 
stocks, visible and invisible, is so consid- 
erable from year to year as to make pre- 
dictions of exports unsafe within a con- 
siderable range even if crop figures could 
be accepted as accurate and variations in 
consumption were negligible. 


PRICES 


Until the Canadian crop is known and 
Southern Hemisphere crops can be forecast 
with some approach to confidence, the 
course of wheat prices will be especially 
sensitive to crop developments in those 
areas. It is therefore premature to suggest 
the level of prices which will be charac- 
teristic of the year 1926-27. The current 
position, however, is such that no radical 
change in world price levels is in imme- 
diate prospect, except as seasonal factors 
cause post-harvest changes in individual 
countries. Stocks of old wheat have been 
so low, in the United States and Europe, 
that new American wheat has been readily 
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absorbed in spite of rapid early marketing, 
without material depression of interna- 
tional prices. On the other hand, domestic 
and foreign demand is not such as to ad- 
vance cash prices far. Only a substantial 
change in crop prospects or realizations 
seems likely to affect the market materially. 
Present indications suggest, however, a level 
of world prices during the fall and winter 
somewhat lower than those that prevailed 
in the winter and spring of 1925-26. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
a little more can be said. There is a sea- 
sonal tendency for prices of winter wheat 
to advance after the period of rapid mar- 
keting has passed. Moreover, if, as now 
seems probable, the bulk of the American 
export surplus of wheat as grain (except 
durum and Pacific wheat) is exported by 
the end of December, there is a fair possi- 
bility that American prices of representa- 
tive wheats may later be on a domestic 
basis through part of 1926-27 as they were 
in 1925-26. Soft red winter wheat, which is 
apparently much less deficient in supply 
than in 1925-26, is not likely to command 
the unusual premiums characteristic of last 
year; rather it seems certain that hard 
spring will be the premium wheat in 1926— 
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27. But representative milling wheats may 
conceivably range in price, in the latter 
half of the crop year, above an export 
basis but somewhat below the level at 
which substantial imports from Canada 
would be profitable. According to present 
prospects in Canada, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia, United States prices of winter wheats 
seem likely to remain lower than last year, 
but nevertheless on a level more remunera- 
tive to producers, in view of the larger 
crops, than they were last year. The spring- 
wheat crop (except durum) seems likely to 
bring higher prices, but lower total returns, 
than the crop of 1925. According to early 
reports, both winter and spring wheats are 
running heavy in weight, high in protein 


‘content, and excellent in milling quality, so 


that premiums for quality are likely to be 
relatively lower than usual. 

In importing countries of continental Eu- 
rope generally, as a result of smaller crops 
in general and higher tariffs in certain 
countries, prices of native wheats seem 
likely to be higher than last year or at least 
nearer to the prices of import wheat. But 
in Spain, Russia, and Roumania prices 
promise to be substantially lower than last 
year. 


This survey has been written by Joseph S. Davis and M. K. Bennett, with 
the assistance of Alonzo E. Taylor and the statistical staff of the Institute 
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TABLE I.— WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* 


(Million bushels) 


British Aus- Argen- Hun- Bul- Jugo- Rou Soviet 
Year Canada| India tralia tina Chile |Uruguay| gary garia Slavia mania | Russia 
RG OU a Site apse + <r (OSPOmiEZOU sob 940) ely Oem oeg io) smoot yalrcy || Vlatl) (OE po oe a 
OZ On ee ae ees BOS aon .o) IL40- Oa enlOO oliaimooee 7.8 | 38.3] 30.0) 43.0 Glepalieseer a 
WO ee. crear Stealers, BOO | 2E064E |) WO USB PR SAE I aayyorh | Phe Esilets) Thcelsy || Abe ore 
i GPR ee 5 ae 399.8 | 867.0 | 109.5 | 195.8 | 25.9 Boral Gelor Byisre | Aules PAY) OAM RA a 
5 LS a a ge ATAeD Notas | 1220) | 2a7 00} a 2eel Noro adherens) Geoileen Giles! LOI 326.97 
MA Fe errr tts 26201 386065) 164.0) 19a 24.4 QE9 = S120: Seon 5748 70-4 | 381.9 
1G DRA arte shee. en oe Aleta eOlO Rasta) LOI 276 9.6 | 71-7] 49.6 | 82.3 | 104.7 | 661.1 
1 OY Ss ea es eae) a rere sas pete Bee OS hdl wearer wimwll GRIRO | eee) 
Average 
TCX TOMES TS So San nana ian INfoll, eciorl thy ls Sess) Ambre Abert 6.0 | 71.5] 37.8 | 62:0 158.7 | 758.9 
DOO eee aot. + 351.9 | 342.9 | 130.1 | 195.4] 25.5 | 9.2°| 56.1] 35.2 | 56.7 | 84.9 [348.8 
United 
Year Algeria | Tunis | Egypt King France Ger. Italy Bel- Nether- Den. Nor 
dom many gium lands mark way 
RODS OS ee ee ee 16.4 21.0 7.0 30-1 69-3) 187.1 79.7.) 169-87) 1056 5.9 5.97! 1.07 
GD apse ees caer aia 17-9 8.4 ors) Bilary 56.8 | 286-9) 82-6.) 141-39) 10-3 6.0 7.4 | 1.00 
AO Dirt s aes Days || Fear | MO |) iio (328.8280 1 LOT ST 194 eI Ars 8.6 11.1 OF 
ODD ee ens bee. 1A) | 22.6 Owl 36.6 65.2 | 243.3 lec eG ile Gel ee LOG 6.2 9.2 .64 
ODS, Desiree Sete eee 20.0 | 386.2 38) | as7 tian | B18 | WOlect! | Beats || ilesn4! 6.2 8.9 Oo) 
1 TAD: eS ele cect are Mesh {| Aife74 Ear) |) ayo Baa | PARLoA | coW\GeA || ALdAMell ty TB} ste) 4.7 Dad) -49 
OAS ies Ee ge ee mes PBST le “BVA ais Sa ea Ono Sol | abot) |) Meh eee) Wel es 5.4 ORG 49 
OG eee he aie ota ,e 1a Zor Se LOkor I oles B55! || Pe Boe) Ap udicoorc AN 1) aT Died a 58 
1909-13". 00.20... 17.0 | 35.2| 6.2| 33.7| 59.6 | 325.6 | 131.3 | 184.4] 15.2} 5.0 | 6.3] .31 
DODO 5 ah cats: Ok aad ic 36-1. \n GO | 281,95) 66.0 | 188.8) 19,74) 66.2 Sesh 7m 
Esthonia Japa- 
Year Spain Portu- |Switzer- | Austria | Czecho- | Poland | Finland | Latvia and Greece nese 
gal land Slovakia Lithuania Empire 
RONG See 129%, oes || Bold Hall Wee? | GOGH | oA Bah toch BY Dae I) Bilod 
CA: OS easy ree eae 138.6 10.4 83-6 Byth 26.4 cdl opal sat) 2.60 11.2 41.3 
G2 IB beet, sel ee 145.2 9.4) 3.6 6.5 B8-4 || ot-4 -45 BTS BieAT low || G8).@ 
PO2 2s cer Sos Rest = 125.5 | 10.0) 2.3 UCAMalpde bm etc 4 al) ear 96 | 4.04 9.6 | 40.0 
As ee, ctitersr aces as 157.1 13.2 | 3.6 8.9 oo “ed 69 1.64 | 3.70 1Be4 Saas 
ae ae ee ae 121.8; 10.5] 3.1 So ol on hector) i0a) leosa| neoeS 9.7 | 35.9 
OD ys ode ae net ctersnss aps 162.6 Le 4) ond 12.0 B98) | Ole so 2.16 | 6.08 11.2 | 40.07 
POO eds oes 157.3 G Beal oaths) BOE ARR Al ahs cece) AT OBS aoe 
1909-13" Ae tie inc hete et. BOE) ass! “aise! 12.8 aylas) il (sos -14 Istke) Balas Ge malere cee 
1 Da hs 6 Bit Oewoia Ce 141.8 | 10-8} 3.6 8.1 34.4 | 40.4 -64 Ie 2 ial soz DVO ess? 


* Official estimates of the various countries, here drawn chiefly from publications of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
¢ Five-year average. 
f Ineludes only part of Alsace-Lorraine. 


4Data not available. 


» Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 


¢ Forecasts or early estimates, except for British India. 

4Yneluding U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates for 
area within post-war boundaries. 
most Asiatic territory. 


Russian figures include 


7 Old boundaries. 
"England and Wales only. 
* Bohemia and Moravia only. 


J Excluding Formosa and Kwantung for 1925 and 1926. 
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TaBLE I.—UNiTED States WHEAT Crop COoNpI- 
TION ESTIMATES, PRE-WAR AND Post-WaAr* 


(Percentages of normal) 
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TasLe IJI.—CanapIAN WHEAT PropuctTion Fore- 
CASTS AND Estimates, 1921—26* 


(Million bushels) 


1909-13 | 
Date average| 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
a) WINTER WHEAT 
Decs (ras. 88.7 |87-9| 76.0 | 79-5 | 88.0 | 81.0 | 82.7 
INOS AMWeecdo ae 83-7 | 91.0 | 78.4 | 75.2 | 83.0 | 68.7 | 84.1 
May salcte ter 84.7 | 88.8] 83.5 | 80.1 | 84.8 | 77.0 | 84.0 
HUIDE Mo sooc 19-8 | 77.9'|'81.9 | 76-3 | 74.0) 66.5. 76.5 
Hanvesterns. COZ tie OW On ound deoakGomonlweded: 
Yield per 
acre (bu.).| 15.6 | 13.8] 13.8] 14.5] 16.6 | 12.8 | 17.12 
b) Spring WHEAT 
Jiimen tier 94.4 | 93.4/ 90.7 | 90.2 | 82.3 | 87.1) 78.5 
dimly he o eee 78.2 | 80.8) 83-7 | 82.4 | 81.9 | 88.1] 64.8 
Auisss dees: 75.4 | 66.6) 80.4 | 69.6 | 79.7 | 73.9 | 60.2 
Harvest CACO MOZsONROO eta Gp ela ooeebuladiedin OM waterels 
Yield per 
acre (bu.).| 138.3 |10.6|)14.1/)11.2|16.2/ 12.9) 10.2° 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. See especially 
Agriculture Yearbook 1923, p. 606; Crops and Markets; and 
press releases. 

«Preliminary estimate. 

» Based on August 1 condition estimate. 


Date 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Jimmies eerie 309 | 3389 | 866 | 319 | 365 | 349 
Julya3 lee 288 | 321 | 383 | 282 | 375 | 317 
INU Bilis y Grae 294 | 389 | 470 | 292 | 392 | ... 
Oct sitar 330 | 391 | 470% | 272 | 422 
Wechsler ern: 301 | 400 | 474 | 262”| 411° 


* Canadian Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Monthly Bul- 
letin of Agricultural Statistics, and press releases. 


«September 30. 

>There is fairly convincing evidence that the crops of 
1924 and 1925 were officially underestimated, the former by 
15-20 million bushels, the latter by 25-30 million. See 
especially Wueat Srupies, I, 27, 207, 343, 355. 


TABLE IV.—MoNnNTHLY WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


ners United States primary markets Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver 
wate : 

1922-23 ; 1923-24 , 1924-25 | 1925-26 1922-23 , 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 1922-23 , 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
ATI Oren ie atthe EG || Gass} || GBiaO) | ass} 3.7 2.0 1.3 eo otis eee ED? 55 
Septet oan ee Byatt | ehica} | toil | Gyro SSO) | fshs33 Heil |) Zbsoel if oo2 | 24 aoa, 
(OXGlinasate deste ha erenceorc 48.3 | 40.5 | 88.0 | 36.0 Sais, | Orel) | 408) | GR 170 8). 2am lee 4: 
INOVectormm hee oaks ADEE ea nO comme dal Gas: || Geass || aor | Galeks 129038044 9ee oo 
INU OINOM ee G6 50 3 209.1 | 188.8 | 323.6 |171.3 | 162.6 |169.8 | 92.0 | 151.6 3.79 | 6.49 | 9.63 | 17.67 
IGYXGn Ga ep eas Ae AGyas || Pasi || aoa || sZie) Syyoly || EL) | DB) |) Behe 3.26 | 6.76 -| 3.9129 Guay 
WAN sara Ores rs ayfals) || iso) | Peer | Pallett kali |) Tee Abe |) aes 3-23 | 7.27 | 4.42 | 10.03 
| NE) Ooidiera io. Slaeerocd Oo lets || Wot |) eS 1) Ba? Bia 3.9 6.2 4.0 1461) 7582) | "236i 
IW EV Ose oti ei tee Zalleth | aMeis() |] alffacd |) allejoal 6.0 2.9 8.5 3-2 1.44 | 8.09 £97) 16298 
Mec Vara senee 126227) 82el 98.2 187.8 Byeos) || (aba): |) Sell | al.% 9.39 | 29.44 |11.66 | 30.90 
NDI ne peers tations Alo) | Toil  aDe2! PSG 7.6 6.4 8.1 1.8 1568/21) G47 Osan mesmonn 
MARV ees eats oot ers Gah |f last alee |) Neier LOG eeatos (ol, Alfioy? 1.26 | 5.24 | 2.09 oe 
AKL eras ehen adie TRS |) NGS! DAR | Oba al ot |) Play Alsi || BAR -d¢ | 3.06 90 22 
hubieReanoo doen arstorl |) obijadl |) hla | e/a Ge 0s mlore 6.7 6.4 sd ARSE 22 -27 
Apr.—July....... 90.6 | 77.0 | 91.8 | 127.8 | 31-1 | 56.5 | 26.0 | 39.0 | 3.70 |16.08 | 4.24 | 5.96 
AN UPR UO 5 a ata ¢ 425.9 | 347.4 | 513.6 | 386.9 | 246.5 | 297.3 |157.1 | 261.8 | 16.87 |52.00 29-08 | 03-82 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Sur i 
é Survey of Current Business 
from Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


; Canadian data are official figures 
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TABLE. V.—WEEKLY WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


United States Fort William and Port Arthur 
Month — 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
EXD ES terrae ta ee poh || Paste 2.90 MAO 2.00 ofl 1.30 ain 
5.29 ele, 1.80 Sart Dele 47 74 68 
5.00 1.89 2.84 ON) alias ail athe Alay? 
On lull PAS) 1.95 Loe 1.15 1.86 o2OU) 29 
IMT aepegene tae aati cores BLeaW) |e ABU 2.85 Onto 1.29 5.08 3-08 18 
Byaloi| 3.76 3.19 Sail! 8.18 2.86 Mea Doli 
MSEBy || Bossy || Botstes |) Bally) ay | Bote | Wee) Abs 
Calo eo TOOM Oso Mos O0 | 2506 nh orcOl inet OOm ler 
Zod a Os 40- Tee OO 4.83 | 1.68 | 5.18 
SHDNOY St, Steet Oe 4.82 4.49 Dace 3.68 WoZAl 4.89 90 4.89 
4.58 Sons 4.83 Bet 1.24 aatt) 83 Deol 
Soo 4.03 4.61 3.51 ee eae 89 2.94 
aeteay | HOU) || sa |) aisGy NSE) |) ECS IDI |) P74! 

4.46 2.30 
APU WaR NS Se Ai ace eae 3.80 1.34 4.95 8.80 1.94 AOL ibeas3 1.95 
4a) |) 6292 G59) 113-19 1.84 AZOO 1.80 2.04 
6.71 oy! Colo (14.25 1.18 3-03 1.90 | 1.63 
13.67 |10.05 | 11.67 | 19.26 sol || hee sag) alot) 
Dee | 92 


Vancouver 
1923 1924 1925 1926 
Oe 83 alah | baal) 
-40 1.68 sare) Wo 
43 eis 24 93 
-38 1.42 -28 69 
-o2 | 1.68 -44 86 
son 15/883 -49 56 
+Oo 1.30 -43 35 
30 1.41 39 Dap 
-62 34 07 
ZA 73 28 06 
.20 66 38 04 
03 83 seat 04 
18 83 03 08 
14 | 
ollit 42 -05 05 
04 62 -05 10 
| .30 | .06 06 
ail | 13 -03 Ol 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Price Current-Grain Reporter; Fort William and Port Arthur 
data are official figures for nef receipts furnished by Canadian Board of Grain Commissioners; Vancouver data are official 
United States and Fort William and Port Arthur data begin with figures 
for weeks ending April 7, 1923, April 5, 1924, April 4, 1925, and April 3, 1926; Vancouver figures are for weeks ending one 


figures compiled from Canadian Grain Statistics. 


day earlier. 


TABLE VI.—BROOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND RYE, PRE-WAR AND 
Post-War, FoR Crop YEARS ENDING APPROXIMATELY AuGusT 1* 


(Million bushels) 


| 


= 


| 1909-14 
Export area 1919-20 | 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 | 1923-21¢ | 1924-95 1925-26 average 
WHEAT, INCLUDING FLouR 
INGrLMeAIMCLL CAM etna see. cts 291.6 432.2 404.0 Abas 454.4 422.6 Alene 206.9 
Argentina and Uruguay........... 259.2 63.8 118.3 138.3 174.4 121.4 93-9 82.5 
INKS Reed eae Wee en ern tok os Ree) i yell 110.8 47.8 79 Va lZ(oAl 74.0 54.9 
Russia, Danube, and Black Sea....|_ .... 1.6 5.6 6.9 36.0 13.5 52.4 22502 
AS PULUSUMMUTUCL LAs eerie oi aeree ns aoe seme ila 0.2 26.1 17.4 cull at 4.9 Aik 
Other cownibrlesSerey ares vate eta Mes ar 8.1 aA Iha}oI! 8.9 29.1 8.1 
OLA ee eee eee 636.7 591.0 647.1 676.4 115.3" (No 667 .6 624.7 
PROV UICOD CAMEO n ert caters tet .5.: 587.5 yO) 546.7 585.9 626.5° 639.7 BVAas) 542.7 
LBLSIOW IRONS. nd coo oba asamp gare ae 49.0 49.5 100.4 90.5 148.8“ Soi s | Secs} 82.0 
Rye, IncLupInG Rye FLour 
BiUGREY SiNGl DENS one we eee canoe -03 1.3 02 Metf 41.3 ot! 3.9 24.3 
NorthvAnienl Cannrece. cee 5 4. 41.7 40.0 34.9 58.7 26.8 61.9 15.0 9 
IMiScellanleOUSen acu ie suaes ata cn 1.3 iar ites) 153 rene | ail 19.2° 98.8? 
GWON i Cini Oso COON 6 aie See ee OC EI 43.0 43.0 aon, || a) | 68.14 62.4 38.2 54.0 


* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


“For 53 weeks. 


» Chiefly Germany. 


Bod 
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TABLE VIL—-WEEKLY WHEAT AND FLour SHIPMENTS BY AREAS OF ORIGIN AND DESTINATION, 
APRIL—J ULY, 1926* 
(Million bushels) 


Argentina Russia, 

Week ending North and Australia |Danube, and India Other Total To To 
America Uruguay Black Sea countries Europe ex-Europe 

JN OLS No Sececgrareats 6.21 3-42 Hal 24 sBy 11.40 8.01 3-09 
Aas teers 6.84 3.46 eae -70 -40 UD 5B} 9279 2.74 

a IY fects ce 5-41 3-50 ioilé! -20 -48 10.73 8.38 PIAS'5) 

DAR er eres 4.77 3.41 1.49 74 -56 10.96 We26 3-70 
Ie Stee ce 5.69 3.99 ilo AAs .99 -48 12.40 9.56 2.84 
Sane Hiya 1K Dre) eae 49 a .48 9.38 7.49 1.89 

I WSTSReS peer 5.50 2.96 2.10 OD -02 40 ~—| 11.56 9.96 1.60 

DiOe ees sae 8.83 2.91 1.38 -65 -02 -36 14.16 12.10 2.06 

QO ete Halen lies 33 1.98 1.40 13 -06 16.54 14.81 1.74 
ANTE 5G Sooo 9.46 3.08 1.56 62 -01 -48 15.20 URE 1-65, 
sees seer 10.37 1.94 1.08 1.26 14 .44 5e2e 1B BY ial 

TO Ree a 10.96 Boat 1.53 37) -36 44 We oP) bee Lei 

2 enc Mio owe: 8.54 SoH 1.42 soe} -50 40 12.75 11.68 1.07 
ifoilkie Bio 5060086 Pa} 1.41 iladle aval 64 -36 ily 9.97 1.06 
Ae eolortcne 8.06 1.49 1.10 34 94 28 12.19 a2 1.07 

IW hewes aihae Oe 11.38 -96 -40 42 26 28 13.70 1 93 

Py yaes epae 6.68 1.06 54 ef -18 24 8.97 6.99 1.98 

Bi ters eae 6.84 -62 1.05 ops -30 24 F380 7-50 1.85 


* Here converted from data in Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
his cumulative totals, which presumably include later revisions. 


Broomhail’s weekly 


figures do not always check with 


TasLeE VJiI.—BrooMHALL’s SUCCESSIVE ESTIMATES OF Export SURPLUSES AND IMPORTERS’ PURCHASES, 


1925-26* 
(Million bushels) 
Avail- Margin Avail- Margin 
Date of able over Importers’ purchases Date of able over Importers’ purchases 
report for importers’ report for importers’ 
export |purchases | Total Europe | ex-Europe export |purchases | Total Europe | ex-Europe 
Maye, 2h 744° 1427 602 506 96 Aen, ao. 736 80 656 536 120 
ANE, “UNG og 150 602 506 96 Feb. 16.. 764 108 656 536 120 
Octs 20... -\ 7840 176 664 552 i Mar. 16.. 758 102 656 5386 120 
IDX The oro. |) A mae 672 552 120 Mar. 30.. 750 94 656 516 140 
Deen Sa. 768 112 656 536 120 May 18.. 718 62 656 516 140 


* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. The margin as stated is too small, since German export shipments are 


apparently excluded from supplies available for export but included in importers’ purchases. 


«Exclusive of India and Chile. >» Kstimate for Argentina not included. 


TasLeE I[X.—MontuHiy Ner Exports oF WHEAT AND FLouR BY PRINCIPAL ExporTERS* 
(Million bushels) 


Year Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan Feb. Mar Apr. May June July 
102022 loosen o- Aid L445 -) 65.7 | BLA) | 59004) 8062) 4957 | 40-7 | 56. | BRIS RL ee 
12129 R a) 80.7) | Boe VbGed 9) 069.8) 1857.8) 4008 I BG |) bee65 | ats | Ra A een eeeee 
DEE Renee 63.70) HOSS Tia ly BbeTr 7100 | AO Wasson ot 8) 49-4 | Borel ea eames 
LIP BO Rey 49.7 | 46.77 | 61.5 | 86-1 ‘| 80.7 -| Bi:7 | 60.5) 62:8 | 81.9 | Roto ears ees 
Kip C Lhe Semmes 49.7") 63.97) °88.0 °° 7721 | 70-8 | 60.99" G5.) 6666 1 5256 | Bory eae eee 
1925-26 Sones 40.6 | 40.2 | 60.1 | 52.9 | 75.3 | 48.9 | 48.6 | 49.1 |.37.1 | 50.8 | 59:0 | 49.8 

verage 
LOOQENAY ee fee 59.6 61.8 67.0 62.9 56.1 43.4 47.3 59.6 55.8 56.6 48.5 49.3 
1020205... 58.2 152-1 | 67.1 | 71-9. | 68.0 | 50:6 | Bb.B | 57-6 148.9 | Gia) Sy pods 


* Official data for United States, Canada, 
basin. The addition of the Danube basin in 1925-26 would swell the autumn figures most. 


“Including estimates for Argentina, Australia, and India based on Broomhall’s shipments. 


India, Argentina, Australia, and, for pre-war years, Russia and the Danube 


APPENDIX 


TABLE X.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT AND FLour, Montru ty, 1925-26* 


(Million bushels) 
A.—NEeEtT Exports 
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pont Bae Canada| India iris Bone Chile he Sieeta Poland | Algeria | Tunis 
LO QS MAUS ee roe eee: Lie? 18.4 97 4.2 5.9 -10 2.32 -76 (GL) Sie LG 38 
SGptvearer eu, 40 11.6 18.8 | 1.10 4.2 4.5 (203)? | 3-16 2.01 53 -53 -13 
OKC ats eee 5.9 46.4 54 745(0) 5.3 -02 2.54 1.50 64 (.08)%, .19 
NOVA eee eee: 5.8 40.2 44 1.8 4.7 (.24)*} 3.00 ag 1.05 53 15 
DGC yes rranccs. 6.2 Glay sah) 2.6 4.4 (-18)@) 71.29 1.53 93 -50 ea 
WO 2G sa ative sens eee 4.0 16.4 -62 16.7 6.1 (506)%| 1.17 88 94 OL 09 
ENC D ee vegstcscterst sc ee 4.1 17.8 cay 14.4 Iaal sll 1.09 -76 36 45 Bi sei 
Wiss B.dao Ree k 6.8 20.5 <O0 8.5 1269 -36 oft) 49 -02 -23 hom 
PICS once aeee s sas 6.1 8.6 22D 6.3 15.8 -ol 1.07 84 creel lesley) Simei) 
IIE ei neiase i oreo 10.9 Ded sfhey LSPA 10.2 37 1.34 -76 ofA ol 
AW EIS. lee Ges hee eae 10.1 32-5 1.74 6.4 8.2 he 1.20 is ane 5) 
ANSI RY ile eee en aera 18.8 “AU TE || ALS Fe Be0e Arete or Ha: 
B.—Ner Imports 
United 
Month Egypt King- | France?| Ger- Bel Italy | Nether- | Scandi- | Switzer-) Czecho-| Baltic | Japan 
dom? many gium lands | navia land /|Slovakia| States 

TO 2D AUIS Foe ree -83 | 12.58 |10.386 |14.95 Sosy || tla) ales |) Acai! S88) |) dhol? ofPh |) M(B) 
Sepiriaccete TOM S13299s e107, | 6256 Soll || thaak) | Webi isa 1.42 | 1.83 59 -68 
OCt eid ctee 1.47 | 15-63 | 5.10 31 3-20 | 1.88 | 3-73 | 1.36 MBES) | Zoro 5) |\ ikea} 
IN OWitee Gree eese2 1.16 | 14.80 | 1.40 | 1.14 3.84) 4.14 | 2251 | 2-65 1.66 | 3.04 -98 | 1.04 
| DYN eear eat eee ThoHSS |) PALS) | Dhea  eaey Daey reeves | ae i Letts | Cr || alebyll |) orks; 
Lo2beJalean seen 12089) 2121 ctiil | (Glsteil4 |, Biotelss i] Ghethas |) Thode |] halle 1.31 SPN Say || Paai ls 
Rebecca 1.00 | 10.96 -66 Say) Nos |) ets jp Doge | tks} ageF || ale -50 | 3.64 
Mar... ere e © 1ETO Ry 15299) boon Vad Or 29 6. 8S") lsdbe Pao! Roll swiel .36 | 6.20 
T.5)0) ata Ao eee 1.20 | 15.14 -12 | 6.49 eats Say, || asks) || ales) -64 45 Tot 2888 
May ap Ae ees OO P89 OM Berl’ LOS6T OS 50) el Sipe leG -40) | 1-388 
PUNCAeeor cei Brod bested Resorir of) | (heals; isert || Mori) | aloeey ats) | otal) -49 a7 


dvoi5 
Feb., 


TABLE XI.—WEEKLY VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF WHEAT IN Nortu AMERICA, UNITED KINGDOM, 
1926* 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 

9 These are International Institute of Agriculture data. 
They are not entirely adjusted for wheat imported under the 
decree of December 30, 1924, and are apparently above the 


« Net import. 
>Net import of 4,200 


f Excluding Irish Free State. 
State net imports are as follows in million bushels: 
1.54; Nov., 2.41; Dec., 1.59; Jan., 1.46; 
1.94; Apr., 1.45. 


Sept., 1.42; Oct., 


1.29; Mar., 


bushels. 
¢ Net export of 2,500 bushels. 
4 Net import of 1,000 bushels. 
e Estimated from Broomhall’s shipments. 


The 1925-26 Irish Free 


true figures. 


t Finland, Esthonia, Latvia. 


Aug., 


APRIL—J ULY, 
(Million bushels) 


7 Net export. 
J Excluding Norway. 


See WueEat Srupies, May 1926, II, 211 n. 


AND AFLOAT, 


Date United Wik. Date United War 
States |Canada®| ports Afloat | Total States |Canada@| ports Afloat | Total 
IN ONS4 void ote Oe 38.2 | 101.8 Ue? 46.0 | 193.2 ANN” Bios onons Wibod |) lathadl 4.4 ality |) ales}958) 
Owe ee. 39.4 | 99.6 fo? WARS |) AB oe iD eee eae 18.8 | 538.4 4.6 Oe 2Sso 
GI eta Siete Beare] Gas ise 42-3 | 182.7 OTe ee ow, ‘ .6 | 44.6 4.2 55.2 | 120.6 
BAS we aes 34.0 93.4 6.5 Sha |! alffsior4 Aigner s < 1.8 42.3 4.4 Nay tj) UNA) 
Maa aaGLi: covencteut aad |) eekede 6.4 38.1 | 168.0 Ane Rip Saws 6 p50 Us | asl 4.2 49.1 | 109.5 
Sieenirors 2 BLS) |) alas, 6.4 81.4 | Tbo.2 i (ewes: lgfere |) ealoyers) 4.4 46.0 | 104.4 
A Ws \Sareuaree Pao he fees) 6.0 36.6 | 146.2 IW i atau ee Mes, |) ato) 4.8 47.5 | 106.8 
ARE te 24.5 | 68.6 L560) 40.6 | 1388.9 CAA naan 24.6 | 33.4 Sait 44.1 | 105.8 
De ons nee 2322 | 63-0 5.0 47.4 | 188.9 Ie caeents 34.6 | 30.6 4.3 38.6 | 108.1 


* United States data from Bradstreel’s; Canadian data from Canadian Grain Statisties; 


Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
“ Canadian figures are adjusted to bring item for western country elevators in correct week, and are for days preced- 
ing dates indicated in above table. 


LOK 


and Afloat data from 
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TABLE XII.—VisisLE WHEAT SuPPLiEs ON AuGusT 1, 1920-26, wirH PrRE-WAR AND Post-WaAR AVERAGES* 


(Million Bushels) 


Item 1910-14 1920-25 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 926 || average | average 
i 
U.S., East of Rockies—wheat..... 31.0 46.3 34.1 58.7 58.4 47.5 49.6 48.5 46.0 
U.S., West of Rockies—wheat...... » Boll) Phos 1.6 By) 4.1 1.4 4.4 1.8 Patt 
CAINE AWE! Gibco dod bos ooocaben 7.6 8.7 19.1 13.9 31.3 VP) 28.0 10.2 1g} 
United States—flour as wheat...... Sid Heth 7-4 10.7 9.6 8.4 10.3 Spo: Sav 
(CAMACA—JTOIP AS WANEA, 6 ocs ce oud: -6 of 2) a a3) ar 38 6 3 
INRA ULOE, aocties oe mtr 6 cieedro oid Dern OE Ball Bod Mots 4.4 6.8 Coadl 4.1 1.3 4.8 
PUI Sticd ll Anarene ie tact enn acne are Pied 30.0 3.0 18.0 30.0 8.4 6.2 ate |) oS) 
United Kingdom—wheat.......... 10.0 6.4 Ome 7.0 8.4 1.3 i f 12.4 7.3 
United Kingdom—flour as wheat... 2.8 Wo ital) ee 1.5 1.9 |f 4.35 3.0 ils? 
Afloat for United Kingdom........ 24.9 18.5 12.3 fbi 14.4 9.3 14.4 1339 15.6 
AtlOatEtOrs COmtinentescncen nice 39.9 28.8 Dp ra} 18.2 ISVs 14.0 16.6 12.3 23.1 
AMOR MOP (OCIS 5 Slob occocb oan cen 11.4 10.6 EES} 6.7 Wey: 10.0 7.5 9.0 10.9 
| 
More NORTE eANTERI OAC Reon ninte: 50.9 65.1 62.4 87.4 | 108.7 80.7 92.6 || 69.6 75-0 
ToTaL ARGENTINA AND AUSTRALIA... 31.2 Bae Ome 22.4 36.8 16.1 LORS we teccnlemee eee 
TotaL UNITED KINGDOM AND AFLOAT, 89.0 | 65.5 | 56.0 | 47.2 | 51.7 | 42.5 42.8 || 50-6 | 58.6 
GnraNnpe POUSU Ramer rn cet ot 171.1 | 164.3 | 123.6 | 157.0 | 192.2 | 189.3 | 145.7 127.4* | 157.9 
EXCLUDING AUSTRALIA......... HEB) eA ADC MeO aoe | Se |) Biss yal }) Tes 2! 


* A joint compilation by Broomhall, the Daily Market Record, Minneapolis, and the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago, 
here compiled from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and the Daily Trade Bulletin. 


“For Australia, four-year average, 1911-14. 


TaBLE XIII.—UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN CARRYOVERS OF WHEAT, 1919—26* 


(Thousand bushels) 


United States (July 1) 


—===3 


Canada (September 1, 1919-23; August 1, 1924-26) 


Year In country | Commercial 
Total On farms | mills and visible Total On farms In In 

elevators | (Bradstreet’s) elevators transit flour mills 
LOMO ER eR erearee See: 49,806 | 19,261 19,672 eyes || Sedans SA 249. SeOUOMeNh me eres 3 bar 
G2 Meee te ree 110,254 | 49,546 | 37,304 DO SAQA aN werteor VE eal Os QC0 al ewes a 238 
a IRL Wipe Oe er ere 935840) 565 (OCs 20,67 9,966 13,727 2,144 4,831 6,032 720 
OD 2 SA air eh alee els 81,457 | 825859 | 2835756 20,342 20,590 2,360 | 11,024 4,578 2,628 
TDS ete os eer On pete 102,414 | 35,894 | 37,117 29,403 11,690 1,441 5,051 2,758 2,440 
HOD A Berar pac diahe eee oie 106,204 | 30,981 | 386,626 38,597 AD RLOOM ECOG at st00> 5,856” 4,539? 
1 OD Satine: Bidet th. ob: 86,488 | 29,348 | 25,287 31,803 26,483 2,709 17,9389 3,835 2,000 
9D Oe ee ne ee eso 60,205 | 20,739 | 22,980 16,486 35,601 Bsyse | 2os4ol 3,163 3,000 

Average 

191 0-14 ce hero Oe 89,411 | 32,485 | 31,600 PANGAN all aeeasee | Meee QA onreres sda (ee es Oo ure tere S 
PATA ses 4) eee DOs OSM eo nlod. im Gasl4e 25,586 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Canada Yearbooks, and press releases. 


“Not available. 


» August 1, as for later years. 


See especially Agriculture Yearbooks, 
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TABLE XIV.—WHEAT SUPPLIES AND THEIR APPROXIMATE DISPOSITION IN LEADING ExporTING COUNTRIES, 
1923-24 ro 1925-26* 


A.—UNITED STATES: 


Crop YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


B.—Canapa: Crop Years EnNpinG (AuG. 31) Jury 31 


if Approximations | Estimate Approximations | Estimate 
em - = 
1923-24 | 1924-95 | 1925-26 Item 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
= = S Sept.- | Aug.- Aug.- 
: Aug. July July 
Wheat stocks, July 1..... 102.4 | 106.2 86.4 = 
New CLEOPR eww eee tees cn 4 797.4 862.6 700 .0° Wheat stocks, Ngeliny st 8.9°| 45.2 | 26.5 
| NOW) A CLDI is aie wre erie 474.2 | 278.0°| 437.8° 
Total supplies......... ST gs ec ae | | 
: Pe eee 483.1 | 323.2°| 464.3° 
ISXPOLESsawMeat. =o 1026 aes 7iSice) || S35) 63.2 Be MU : : | fais 
Exports, flour..... pees G6 62.5 42.9 Exports, wheat.......... 229.9 147.0 | 275.6 
wnporis7 Mess re-exports), +) LEsporis, Cour... seta. a 54.0 | 45.8 | 49.0 
wheat and flour....... 28.0 6.1 ist! Imports, wheat and flour. 4 6 4 
Net exports........... 128.4 | 251.9 | 90.7 Net exports........... 942.7 192.1 | 324.9 
| | 
Shipments to possessions. 2.9 2.8 2.6" — Seed requirements....... 38.7 | 38.5 | 40.0 
: Milled for consumption. . 41.5 | 42.1 42.0) 
Seed requirements....... sae oe 83-3 Unmerchantable grain...| 19-4 | 12.0 | 11.2 
Milled for consumption. . SE ape" eee Loss in cleaning......... 11.9} 10.0 | 8.2 
Feed and waste.......... 78.0 DoeD 40.4 Other feed, loss, etc...... 2.6? | 2.0% | 2 
Total domestic use....| 662.3 6277 632.9° Total domestic use.... 114.1 | 104.6? | 104.4° 
Wheat stocks, June 30....| 106.2 86.4 60.2 Wheat stocks, July 31....| 26.3” | 26.5 35.6 
C.—ARGENTINA: YEARS ENDING JULY 31 D.—AuvustTRALIA: YEARS ENDING JuLy 31 
Approximations | Estimate Approximations | Estimate 
Item - Item i- 
1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
Wheat stocks, IAT Sel eee 54.2 59.6 BY eh Wheat stocks, Ag dele oe 45.4 | 41.2 35.6 
INE WeCT OD ics cminics cen a eee 247.0 191.1 als! Ne weCro pa ya eee 125.0 164.0 117 O 
Motalesuppliessiw.c...- = 301-2 | 250.7 | 248.3 MotaleswpplieSs resect 170.4 | 205.2 | 146.6° 
Wx portss wihteal. acess... 164.0 | 115.5 SoU LE x pOLtseavieateeneee tire 61.3 | 102.0 54.07 
EEXDORESs TOUT a: oy. a 2 > 8.2 7.6 ole ports, SOUT. eee 94.3 .| 21.6 24.04 
MOTAWeX POS. sas es os oo WO || seo 94.7% Motalmex ports. 85.6 | 123.6 78.0? 
Seed requirements...... 20.6 23.1 2351 Seed requirements....... 9.4| 9.4 9.4 
Consumption, feed, and CONSUM pH O liaise oe 24 aye 36.7 34.6 
NWEIS LO iets gs eather er eoues, af « 48.8 47.3 60.0' Feed and waste......... UD ge ses 
Total domestic use.... 69.4 70.4 83.1 Total domestic use.... 43.6 46.1 44.() 
Wheat stocks, July 31.... 59.6 Lyf oe 70.5‘ Wheat stocks, July 31.... AN oy 35.6 24.6 
Export surplus, July 31.. 44.0°| 38.0%} 50.0 Export surplus, July 31.. 20.0 15.0 4-8 


* For the United States and Canada, oflicial data except as noted. 


For Argentina 


and Australia official data for 


crops and trade, except as noted, with estimates for seed and consumption based upon official or unofficial estimates 


for certain calendar years. 


“ Mill grindings reported by Census Bureau, raised to allow for non-reported mills, plus 2 per cent for small merchant 
mills and custom mills; less net exports and shipments of flour. 


» Derived by deduction. 


¢ Assuming crop figures higher than official estimates (U.S., 1925—666.5; Canada 1924—262.1; 1925—411.4; Australia, 


1925-26—107.0) and conservative figures for feed and waste. 
¢Qur preliminary estimate. 


e August 31. 


’ Including low-quality grain. 


9 Exports August-December following plus official estimate of exportable surplus of old wheat January 1 following. 
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TaptE XV..-WEEKLY CasH PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING ExPoRTING AND IMPORTING 
Markets, AprRIL—JULY, 1926* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


Argen- 
United States Canada | tina Liverpool 
No. 2 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 Now | Nowsnl 
Month Red Hard Dark Amber || Mani- Mani- ||Barletta] No.1 No. 3 Argen- 
Winter | Winter | Northern} Durum toba toba |(Buenos ] Mani- Mani- No. 2 | Pacific tine Aus- 
(St. (Kansas | (Minne- | (Minne- | (Winni- | (Winni- || Aires) toba toba | Winter | White | Rosafe /tralian 
Louis) | City) | apolis) | apolis) peg) peg) 

0) eee 1699456 | 2-64 -\> 1245 1) 4509) 10985 eso Wet? ~ 1-65 @ 1 P75 47 a 
1.67 Itolis 1.62 1.45 ioe 1.41 1G, egg) 1.67 Ce 1 1650276 
og G2; 1.68 1.49 Ioiss). || MoA¥/ 1.68 1.87 er eA ed oy 3) ie | tho de: 
Leis 1.62 Isat 1.54 1.60 1.49 Loe) 1.88 Brrr Ce ilagpss. |) abedsie || deck) 
1.69 1.58 1.67 eo Habtey |] abe} |i) sks lot) |) bse CA A yee Ob mimelen 

WE SYS some ot 1.69 Woayl 1.66 1.48 1.54 1.45 || 1.65 Wea) SER Wire dledite Bae i lee 
1.68 158) 1.65 1.48 Way 2B |) kote) S45 1270 Biooe |) alata) OZ meets 
1.62 ibs ay5) 1.64 1.48 ilps? 1.44 | 1.61 1.80 Met) |) Tots) 1.70 15S meee 
1.55 iby 1.64 1.45 1.53 1.44 |) 1.61 1.80 1.69 1.58 1.70 L645 le9 

ANUUIYES Bu5 coos 1.49 1.47 1.62 1.48 Inti, 1.43 1.61 1.76 1.66 | 1.58 1.69 Wothes || aloes 
1.56 1.64 3 1.54 1255 1.46 || 1.64 179 1.69 1.60 WATE: Loto allele to 
1.48 We 58, 2 1.58 1.56 1.47 1.65 her’) 1.70 1.61 Le@) 4) sane? tek SO 
1.46 IBY 1.63 1.43 stay 1.42 || 1.60 e788) 1.69 1.61 2 Poa dbadite) 

SUV each ees esa isa? 1.62 1.46 153 1.44 1.54 iks7) 1.64 Nar ict 2 MALE 
hoes eel) ilevts Oe se 1.48 1.56 1.79 1.68 1.60 1.70 ee eG 
1.44 iloai!) 1.82 ilsays) 1.64 1igtayss ote iberekh? |, ala cav 1637 el eor Bll lle e 
IEA Te3ih 1.83 1.58 1.58 1.48 wag SG Gabe! OS eameliioe poe ae rifate 
Teatltl 1.36 1.67 159 1604 eo Lot keys if 1LaGGA? | die 7 dea] ALT 


* U.S. prices from Crops and Markets; foreign prices from International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, except 
Rosafté and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which are from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and No. 3 Manitoba at Winnipeg 
which is from the Grain Trade News. U.S. prices are weekly averages of daily weighted prices for weeks ending Friday. 
Foreign prices are for Friday of each week, except Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which are for Tuesday. 

“Not quoted or not ayailable. » Tuesday prices from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


TasLeE XVI.—Monruty Prices oF DOMESTIC WHEAT IN EUROPE* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


Great Britain France (Chartres) Italy (Milan) Germany (Berlin) 

ee 1923-24 | 1924-25 ,; 1925-26 || 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1923-24 , 1924-25 | 1925-26 || 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
i Coe ee 1.24 W154} abs 11-252) 1-60 ets Oo 1 e1.0fei k.40. |) 186 90 | 1.29 | 1.55 
SED Dieteansts Qeectoukeas IPAS 3p Rey) bots) TaGr odes Sf OM eles Oe Oe 293.) ele 46 sido 
[OVGLE eine cea Acie Geeta WAS bby jf alee! LEG) | ile) hak flere Vielee gid 1.94 -90 1.47 Lest 
INOWiaeier hersxccte a TO cahesatey |) hints} Nese |) Theale || Alesye AOE |) saleesi i) Ghee) Saris [ih dhee yl | abet) 
IDYXGse obo Ome nee Wels i clea |) abst) Hose || alee(f i) ibaa OOM dl O4 We Oe Path TGGE Wy aL aay 
AE Wi Perens ogee coe ara eos en ele OO nels 60 AP) | alatsyh |) aloe} Tal |) PAPAL | Pars 1034 1-64 316i 
Béla ee eae 1.25 | 1.74 | 1.54 120 el So a4? PP Ih Pca I Pals: 1047 63 eelG0) 
Mie sm eee eee eZ ae le OM eli oll ilpatss |} ilcteyh 1.39 thera IOS) |) Pastel 1.09 1.63 |) 1-66 
ADEM pon hehe ThoABY j dlotitsy Palsy] ibestatiy || alee 1.40 ilestey Packet |) SEPA iba 2? 1.60 1.87 
INANeyn errr ance Verte) || ANBGHS |) akares Twi) |) allotesy |} dhasi) 1.36 Uae sy | Moly 1.05 1.70 Sete 
UNTMC Aho eerste oak | theta |) sree HRA) Silinfss IY a bstay2 iNSSP yl) ahateldy yl) PASPAG) Ala 
ANU eant ciate pie ete 1.42 1.55 | 1.84 1.36 1.64 | 1.58 125 1.63 Sates 1.07 1.74 


* Data for Great Britain are averages of weekly average Gazette prices as given in the Economist; for France, averages 
of Saturday prices furnished directly by Federal Reserve Board; for Italy, averages of Friday prices of soft wheat as given 
in International Crop Report and Agricullural Statistics; for Germany, monthly average prices as given in Wirtschaft und 
Statistik. All data are converted, for convenience, from the domestic currency in which they are quoted in the above 
sources into U.S. money by monthly average exchange rates. 
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